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THIS  WORK 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OP 

THE  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES, 

WHOSE  UNPARALLELED  EXERTIONS 

nr  THB 
CAUSE  OF  MORALS  AND  REUGION, 
AND  WHOSE  EFFORTS  TO  EXTERMINATE 

Ins 

MOST  FEUITFUL  SOUECE  OF  HUMAV  MISERY, 

THE  USE  OF  INTOXICATING   LIQUORS, 

WILL  EYSR  ENSURE  tHEM 

THE  GRATEFUL' AFFECTIONS  OF  MANKIND, 

.■■'•.'  > 

REGARD  AND  ADMIliATION 

OP 

POSTERITY. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 


P&ZZE    BSSAT. 

The  Committee  of  the  above  Society  give  notice  that  they  have 
come  to  a  resolution  to  offer  a  Premium  of  One  Hundred  Sovereigns, 
for  the  best  Essay  on  the  benefits  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  Intoxi- 
cating Drinks: — 

1« — The  Essay  must  be  written  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  with  a 
design  to  benefit  the  bodies,  circumstances,  and  souls  of  men* 

2, — The  proposed  Essay  will  contain  the  origin,  progress,  and  con« 
sequences  of  the  customs  of  drinking^  and  drunkenness,  both  from 
sacred  and  profane  history. 

3. — ^It  will  comprise  the  medical  opinions  of  the  faculty,  ancient  and 
modem ;  with  the  sentiments  of  magistrates,  judges,  and  the  most 
eminent  literary,  scientific,  and  theological  writers. 

4. — It  will  produce  Scripture  testimony  that,  although  the  use  of 
wme  is  not  prohibited,  except  in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain 
circumstances.  Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  is  en- 
couraged. 

5. — It  will  contain  statistical  accounts  of  the  evil  effects  of  drinking 
customs  on  the  habits,  wealth,  morals,  and  religious  feelings  of  the 
community,  embracing  the  experience  of  other  nations  on  these  topics. 

6. — It  will  contain  details  of  committals,  punishments,  and  miseries 
arising  from  drunkenness. 

7. — It  will  present  the  amount  of  loss  of  property,  time,  and  intellect 
to  the  British  Nation  by  their  use. 

8. — It  will  show  how  the  various  religious  societies  for  the  renova- 
tion of  the  world  are  impeded  by  the  drinking  habits  of  the  population. 

9...It  will  present  in  an  inviting  manner  the  vast  blessings  which 
result  to  families,  masters,  mistresses,  servants,  fathers,  mothers,  and 
obildren,  and  to  some  of  the  most  degraded  individuals,  from  the  total 
disuse  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

10. — It  will  also  show  the  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  trade, 
commerce,  and  the  shipping  interest ;  to  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
the  immense  moral  benefits  it  will  confer  on  the  nation  and  the  world. 

The  Candidates  for  the  Prize  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward 
their  MSS.  in  an  envelope,  containing  their  Names  and  Address,  to 
Mr.  J.  Meredith,  No.  8,  Durham  Place,  Lambeth'Road,  before  the  25th 
of  December,  1838. 

Adjudicators — The  Rev.  Theodore  Dury,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Keigb- 
ley,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.A.,  and  J.  £.  Howard,  Esq. 

Nearly  twenty  Essays  were  forwarded  for  inspection.  The  one 
now  published,  received  the  award  of  the  Adjudicators. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ix  the  present  day,  tlie  appetite  for  strong  drink  is  not  only 
deeply  rooted,  bnt  widely  spread.  It  extends  its  baneful  influ- 
ence to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  conditions.  It  presents  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  education.  It  is  a  deadly 
eneiny  to  friendly  intercourse  and  social  relations.  It  is  no  less 
injurious  in  its  effects  on  religious  welfare.  Need  we  wonder 
then,  that  public  attention  is  drawn  to  this  subject. 

.  Intemperance,  whether  we  view  it  in  relation  to  the  moral, 
intellectual,  social,  or  religious  condition  of  man,  is  of  deep  and 
paramount  importance.  On  no  subject,  perhaps,  does  so  much 
.  Ignorance  prevail.  The  nature  and  effects  of  inebriating  liquors 
are  little  understood.  The  flood-^ates  of  intemperance,  being 
once  opened,  the  stream  of  sensual  indulgence,  has,  from  age  to 
age,  been  fiaffered  to  roll  on,  until  with  its  accumulated  energies, 
it  threatens  to  inundate  the  world  with  wretchedness  and  woe. 
The  operations  of  Temperance  Societies,  fortunately  for  man- 
kind, hare  in  some  degree,  contributed  to  do  away  with  this 
lamentable  delusion. 

Temperance  Societies  were  established  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  associa;tion  of  this  kind,  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  was  instituted  by  Sigismond  de  Dietrichstein,  under 
the  auspices  of  St.  Christopher,  a.  d.  1517.  Maurice,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  formed,  a.  d.  1600,  a  similar  association,  under  the 
name  of  *  The  Order  of  Temperance."  The  rules  of  this  society, 
however,  were  somewhat  lax  and  indefinite.  A  knight,  for 
example,  was  allowed  at  each  meal,  (twice  a-day,)  to  drink 
fleven  booauXf  or  glajsses  of  wine.  A  third  institution  of  this  kind 
was  established  and  patronized  by  the  Count  Palatine,  Frederick 
the  I^lfth.  These  associations  were  not  only  limited  in  their 
usefulness,  but  transitory  in  their  existence. 

The  appalling  extent  of  intemperance,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ninete^ith  century,  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  globe, 
and  particularly  in  England  and  in  America,  first  led  to  the 
estsbiishmeat  of  modem  Temperance  Societies.  Hitherto,  all 
attempts  at  reform,  had  been  looked  upon  as  impracticable.  In 
America,  this  mehmcholy  state  of  morals  was  regarded  by  wise 
and  reflecting  persons,  with  equal  alarm  and  despair.*     The 
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flball  haTe  directly  within  their  view  an  enormous  nuisance  and  iniquity,  and 
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social  habits  of  life — the  solemn  ceremonies  of  death — even  the 
sacred  offices  of  reli^on,  were  almost  universally  contaminated 
with  this  all-pervading  and  demoralising  vice. 

The  "  American  Temperance  Society  "  was  instituted  in  1826. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  writings  and  labours  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  and  others,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  morals 
and  humanity,  will  render  them  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy  and  patriotism.  This  institution,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  has  materially  contributed,  by  its  salutary 
operations,  to  save  that  country  from  impending  ruin. 

In  the  year  1829,  Temperance  Societies  were  first  established 
in  our  own  country.  These  were  eventually  concentrated  under 
one  general  denomination.  The  American  and  British  societies 
were  constituted  on  the  same  principle — a  muttuU  agreement  to 
pbstain  altogether  from  the  use  ofdisHUed  HqtMrs,  and  to  discountenance 
the  causes  and  practice  of  intemperance.  In  England,  however,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  also  in  America,  the  consumption  of  atdent 
spirits  did  not  constitute  the  most  powerful  source  of  intempe- 
rance. Hence,  the  ultimate  formation  of  Temperance  Societies, 
based  on  the  princ';^"  ^f  total  abstinenoe  from  aU  intoxicating 
liquors*  This  was  seen  to  be  the  only  practicable  and  efficacious 
means  of  eradicating  the  evil  of  intemperance.  The  operations 
of  these  societies  in  America,  have  been  eminently  attended 
with  success.  In  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  also,  these  ope- 
rations have  had  a  salutary  and  beneficial  effect.^ 

The  institution  of  Temperance  Societies  demands  our  serious 
consideration,  not  onl^  as  a  means  of  setf-preservation,  but  also 
.from  its  paramount  importance,  as  a  measure  calculated  to 
ensure  the  safeti/  of  our  families,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  future  generations.  Sensual  temptations,  in  connexion  with  the 
pernicious  and  enslaving  usages  of  intemperance,  so  prevalent 

yet  shaTl  very  rarely  think  of  it,  and  never  be  made  restless  by  its  annoyance ; 
'  and  so  its  odiousness  shall  never  be  decidedly  apprehended  till  some  individual 
or  two,  as  by  the  acquisition  of  a  new  moral  sense,  receive  a  sudden  intuition  of  its 
nature,  a  disclosure  of  its  most  interior  essence  and  malignity, — the  essence  and 
malignity  of  that  very  thing  which  has  been  offering  its  quality  to  view,  without 
the  least  reserve,  and  in  the  most  flagrant  signs,  to  millions  of  observers.'' — 
Foster  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance, 

*  Speculations  not  unfrequently  appear  in  the  public  prints  in  reference  to  a 
phrase,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  these  societies,  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  is  denominate!  —  Tee-total.  It  is  a  provincial  expression,  and  of 
Lancashire  origin.  It  means  entire,  thorough  abstinence,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ?uUf-and-hdlf,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  popular  language,  moderation  scheme. 
If  an  individual — slave  to  some  sin, — intemperance,  for  example,  resolves  to 
abandon  it  altogether,  he  not  uncommonly  makes  use  of  double  words  in  order 
to  clench  the  matisr,  or  to  give  increased  force  to  his  resolution — I  mill  give  it 
up  T^^-Totall]f,  It  is  in  fact  a  repetition  of  the  same  sentiment— a  resolve  upon 
resolve — ^a  final,  and,  in  intention  at  least,  unalterable  decision.  Hence  the 
phrase  tee-totai,  as  applied  to  Temperance  Societies. 

1 1  own  myself  a  friend  to  the  laying  down  of  (strict)  rules,  and  rigidly  abid- 
ing by  them.  Indefinite  resolutions  of  abstemiousness  are  apt  to  yield  to  extra- 
ordinary  occasions;  and  extraordinary  occasions  to  occur  perpetually. 
Whereas,  the  stricter  the  rule  is,  the  more  tenacious  we  grow  of  it ;  and  many 
a  man  will  abstain  rather  than  break  his  rule,  who  would  not  easily  be  brought 
to  exercise  the  same  mortification  from  higher  motives.  Not  to  mention,  that 
wlien  our  rule  is  once  known,  we  are  provided  with  an  answer  to  every  impor- 
tunity.—Pa2e^*«  Moral  Phikisaphy,  Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  ' 
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in  this  country,  reduce  thousands  to  the  verge  of  eternal  ruin. 
The  poet  remarks : — 

'*  He  who  can  guard  'gainst  the  low  baits  of  sense. 
Will  find  temptation's  arrows  hurttess  strike 
Against  the  brazen  ^ield  of  Teini>eraQoe, 
For 'tis  the  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light  within  him. 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey, 
And  sink'  th6  imprison'd  spirit  into  brute." 

The  mode  by  which  Temperance  Societies  produce  their  salu- 
tary operations,  is  simple  and  efficient. 

li  The  principal  object  which  Temperance  Societies  have  in 
view^  is  to  difiuse  information  on  the  subject  of  intoxicating 
liquorsj  and  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  concerning  the  false 
e^imate  they  have  formed  in  regard  to  the  beneficial  pro- 
perties which  thej  are  supposed  to  possess,  as  well  as  to  collect 
information  relative  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  to  present 
it  to  the  world  as  an  inducement  to  the  adoption  of  remedial 
measures. 

2.  The  constitution  of  these  societies  is  simple.  It  consists 
mer^y  of  a  social  imion  of  such  persons  as  are  disposed  to  pro- 
mote the  i^damental  principles  of  the  association.  This  mea* 
mire,. in  ^Eiet,  includes  apt  only  a  profession  of  approval,  but 
it  also  involves  an  obligation  of  co-operation; 

S,  To  effect  this  resmt,  a  document,  in  the  form  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment or  engagement  is  drawn  up,  called  a  ^  Pledge/'  which 
all  persons  who  desire  to  unite  with  the  societyj  are  called  upon 
to  subscribe.  .  This  act  is  understood  to  constitute  an  open 
profession  of  approval  of,  and  determination  to  adhere  to, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  institiitioli  is  founded. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Temperance  Societies  are  in- 
cluded in  the  great  laws  of  Christian  chcvrvty  and  adf-presercaJtion, 
They  are,  indeed,  the  offspring  and  a  noble  exemplification  of  that 
finitprinciple  of  Christianity  so  beautifully  described  and  admirably 
Illustrated  by  St.  Paul,  under  the  name  of  ayaTriy,  1  Cor.  xiii. 
the  true  meaning  of  which  word  is  henmolence  or  have.  In  reference 
to  this  celebrated  and  primary  Christian  virtue,  the  Apostle 
Paul  declares,  that  it  is  our  duty  both  by  precept  and  exa'mple, 
to  ^.consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good 
works/'  and  which  St.  James  describes  as  pure  and  peaceable, 
full'of  mercy  and  good  fiiiits." — James  iii.  17. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  principles  of  these  Societies 
embrace  in  their  object  the  intemperaie  part  onl^  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  reformation  of  the  dronkard  is  an  important  consi- 
deration in  the  grand  scheme  of  Christian  benevolence.  On  the 
principle,  however,  that  "  prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  the 
principal  means  of  its  accomplishment  necessarily  depend  on  the 
infiuence  and  exertions  of  the  sober  part  of  the  community. 

To  describe  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  a  general 
disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors,  would  be  to  exhibit  the  reverse 
side  of  the  melancholy  picture  delineated  in  this  volume."  If 
this  moral  and  physical  scourge  were  banished  from  our  beloved 
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country,  religion,  morals,  individual  happiness,  and  national 
prosperity,  would  be  promoted  and  augmented  to  an  incalculable 
extent. 

Objections  are  not  unfrequently  urged  against  the  institution 
of  Temperance  Societies,  on  the  ^ound  that  there  is  no  soriptural 
command  for  abstinence  of  this  kmd  ;  and  that  to  propouna  this 
remedy  for  intemperance,  is  to  propose  a  scheme,  which,  in  fact, 
supersedes  and  derogates  from  the  character  of  the  Gospel,  and 
endeavours  to  impose  upon  mankind  restraints  which  Grod  does 
not  either  require  at  our  hands,  or  authorise  in  his  holy  word. 

The  Christian  reader  will  readily  perceive  the  fallacy  of  these 
popular  objections.  The  Gospel  is  acknowledged  by  all,  to  be 
the  only  means  of  salvation  ;  the  word  of  (S)d,  however,  no 
where  prohibits  the  employment  of  subordinate  means  to  remove 
those  unnatural  obstacles  to  its  reception,  which  so  univer- 
sally prevail  in  the  present  day.  In  no  part  of  the  Scripture 
is  there  found  a  command  for  the  habitual  and  dietetic  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  many  parts  of  the  sacred  book, 
are  found  decisive  proofs  of  divine  approbation  of  those  who 
abstain  from  their  use.  The  Scriptures  contain  no  specific 
commands  in  relation  to  many  evils  which  the  pure  principles 
of  divine  inspiration  can  by  no  means  tolerate.  Among  these 
may  be  included  theatrical  entertainments,  ^mbling^  and 
other  sinful  amusements,  some  of  which  obstructed  the  dimision 
of  Christianity  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul.  Ferocious  exhibitions  of 
gladiatorial  skill,  took  place  in  the  city  of  Rome,  at  the  time 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  yet  no  literal 
condemnation  of  this  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  that  Apostle. 

Many  eminently  useful  institutions  are  in  operation  in  the 
present  day,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  GU)spel,  for  which  there  is  no 
direct  command  in  the  Bible ;  who,  however,  in  this  age  of 
sacred  light,  would  on  this  account  condemn  or  prohibit  the 
formation  of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  Sabbath  Schools, 
and  .  other  similar  establishments?  These  subordinate  institu- 
tions, indeed,  are  distinguished  manifestations  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  ;  which  teaches  us  not  only  to  "deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly" 
ourselves,  but  also  to  do  our  utmost  to  promote  the  temporal 
happiness  and  eternal  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  Grospel  is  adequate  to  remove  the  vice  of  intemperance ; 
its  principles,  however,  have  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  evil.  The  remonstrances  and  denunciations  of  Christian 
teachers,  have  almost  invariably  been  directed  against  the  drunk- 
ard, while  the  source  or  sources  of  the  evil  have  been  either  par- 
tially or  altogether  overlooked  and  neglected.  Let  Christian 
temperance  bo  advocated  from  our  pulpits,  and  in  our  various 
religious  institutions,  and  doubtless  ere  long,  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance with  all  its  attendant  evils,  will  be  removed  from  our 
land. 

The  construction  of  this  work  from  the  nature  of  the  adver- 
tisement issued  by  the  Committee  of  the  New  British  and  Foreign 
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Temperanoe  Society,  necessarily  assumes  its  present  form ; — 
a  collection  of  important  facts  illnstratiTe  of  general  principles. 
A  treatise  of  this  kind,  moreover,  may  be  deemed  a  desideratum 
in  the  present  comparatiyely  infant  state  of  Temperance  Societies. 
The  advocates  of  these  benevolent  associations,  have  to  contend 
against  lon^  confirmed  prejudices  and  habits.  Stubborn  faxits 
alone,  will  dissipate  this  popular  delusion.  Hence  the  writer 
studiously,  and  p^haps  to  his  own  disadvantage,  in  ^neral 
omits  such  arguments,  as  in  a  work  more  popular  in  its  cha^ 
racter,  would  oe  deemed  essential  to  its  success. 

The  Author  deems  it  proper  to  apologise  for  any  inadvertences 
or  omissions  which  may  have  crept  into  a  work  that  compre- 
hends subjects  so  numerous  and  so  miscellaneous,  and  which  has 
been  written  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  professional  pursuits. 
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14  Note,  line  19— read  circumstance  instead  of  circumstances. 
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„     look  to  other  Gk>ds,  instead  of  took.  Sec, 

„    form  a  serious  obstacle,  instead  ot  forms,  &c. 

„     has  been  much  the  same,  instead  of  have,  &c. 

„     at  present  exists,  instead  of  exist. 

„     names  of  Busires,  instead  of  name. 

f,     ihe  Pitt,  Fox,  arid  other  similar  public  dinners  ;  the  an- 

nual  assemblies  of  various  public  societies,  Sec,  instead 

of  the  note  as  it  now  stands. 
„      The  Roman  gallon 
„     forms  another,  &c.,  instead  otform. 
„     after  general  specifics,  road  TJte  doctrines  of  Brown  form 

an  example  in  point.    Placed  by  mistake  at  the  latter 

end  of  the  previous  paragraph  but  one. 
„     his  religion,  instead  of  religious, 
„      Chap.  2.  p.  27,  2d. 

„     Rev.  L.  W.  Pease,  instead  of  L.  TV.  Pearce, 
„     Irishy,  instead  of  Trishy. 
„     acts  as  an  astringent. 
„     caromsl,  instead  of  calomel. 
„     chyme,  instead  of  chyne, 
282  note,  line  3,  read  sal-enixum,  instead  of  saUenium. 

288  Windsor  Ale — ^read  Ground  Liquorice,  I2lb.,  instead  of  4lb. 

289  Amber  Beer — read  lbs.  instead  of  qrs.,  except  in  the  case  of  malt,  which 

must  remain,  as  it  now  stands. 
304  line  30 — read  a  slight,  instead  of  as  light. 
828    „    18      „      terms,  instead  of  term. 

380  '„    40      „      There  cannot  exist  a  doubt  with  regard,  &c. 

358    „      9      „     favourable,  instead  of  unfavourable. — line  11 — writers, 

instead  of  writer, 
370    „    3  and  11 — read  Qauchos,  instead  of  Ganchos.^^ 

381  line  39 — reaA  weaker  t1iangin,va&tedA  ot  stronger  ji^c. 
431     „    17      „    the  sentence  without  the  words  a  class  of. 
442    „    34      „    law  of  Argadus. 

409    „      2      „    wines  instead  of  wine. 

ASin    „      6      „    according  to  their  own  historians  Ante-Christ. 
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PART   I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

NATURE    AND   CHARACTERISTICS    OF    INTEMPERANCE, 


*  To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end  of  abaineneef 
which  one  of  the  fathers  observes  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the 
ground-work  of  virtue." — Da.  Samuel  Johnson. 

^  Nothing  is  so  great  a  friend  to  the  mind  of  man  as  abstinence  ; 
it  strengthens  the  memory,  clears  the  apprehension,  and  sharpens 
the  judgment,  and  in  a  word,  gives  reason  its  full  scope  of  actmg ; 
and  when  reason  has  that,  it  is  always  a  diligent  and  faithnil 
handmaid  to  conscience." — Dr.  South. 


The  term  Intemperance,  according  to  its  general 
signification,  is  indefinite  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  it  is  almost  exclusively  and  uni- 
versally employed  in  reference  to  excess  in  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

The  limits  of  lawful  indulgence  have,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  been  variously  defined.  In  a  primeval  state,  man 
had  few  wants.  His  occupations  were  simple  in  their 
character  and  influence.  The  produce  of  the  field,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  yielded  him  suitable  nourishment ; 
water  supplied  him  with  a  refreshing  and  innoxiously  in- 
spiriting beverage.  In  this  state  of  virtuous  simplicity, 
man  haa  few  temptations  to  lead  him  astray.  In  progress 
of  time,  however,  new  and  unlawful  sources  of  enjoyment 
were  discovered,  luxurious  habits  began  to  prevail,  in- 
toxicating liquors  were  produced,  diseases  were  generated, 
and  vicious  habits  followed  in  their  train. 

Luxury,  in  its  early  approaches,  has,  in  general,  been 
characterized  by  its  slow  and  insinuating  progress.  Vir- 
tuous habits  gradually  yield  to  the  forms  and  practices  of 
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sensual  gratification.  A  deterioration  of  the  moral,  sense, 
has  invariably  been  found  to  follow  concessions  to  sensual 
indulgence.  The  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
in  particular  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  demonstrates  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

The  effects  of  strong  drink  were  known  to  the  ancients 
as  inimical  to  freedom  and  national  prosperity.  To  pre- 
vent intemperance  laws  were  framed  against  the  intro- 
duction of  wine.  The  ancient  Suevi,  for  example,  would 
not  allow  wine  to  be  imported  into  their  country,  believ-. 
ing  it  to  be  pernicious  to  the  vigour,  both  of  the  body 
and  of  the  mind.*  Similar  laws  are  found  among  the 
primitive  regulations  of  other  nations. 

Until  influenced  by  impure  motives,  these  sanative 
(enactments  were  rigorously  enforced.  As  an  increased 
taste  for  luxury  began  to  prevail,  the  primitive  aversion 
to  wine  however,  gradually  wore  away.  The  deadly 
enemy  became  a  cherished  friend.  Those  admirable  laws 
which  had  once  been  the  safeguards  of  national  virtue 
and  prosperity  were  finally  modified,  relaxed,  and  virtu- 
ally annulled.  The  consequences  were  degradation  and 
ruin. 

From  the  experience  of  every  age  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  prevailing  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  temper- 
ance and  intemperance,  have  arisen  and  taken  their  tone, 
from  the  moral  condition  of  the  existing  age.  The  inclina- 
tions and  appetites  of  mankind  insensibly  influence  their 
opinions,  and  from  such  a  source,  has  the  world  too 
frequently  derived  its  notions  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

Democritus,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  wrote  a  volume  with 
the  design  to  show,  that  no  person  ought  to  exceed  four 
or  six  glasses  of  wine.  Epictetus  advances  the  following 
opinion : — "  That  man  is  a  drunkard  who  takes  more 
than  three  glasses  ;  and  though  he  be  not  drunk,  he  hath 
exceeded  moderation. f"  In  comparatively  modem  times, 
striking  examples  are  presented  of  the  morals  of  the  age, 
influencing  considerations  concerning  the  nature  of  tem- 

*  Vinum  ad  se  omninb  importari  non  sinunt,  qii6d  esi  re  ad 
laborem  ferendum  remollescere  Homines,  atque  effoeminarl 
arbitrantur. — Ccemr  de  Bdl.  Gall.  lib.  4. 

f  Fragments,  No.  3.  Carter's  Transl.  1768.  p.  112. 
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perance.  A  society,  for  instance,  established  about  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  had 
its  fundamental  law  constituted  on  the  principle,  that 
none  of  its  members  should  drink  more  than  fourteen 
glasses  of  wine  daily.  A  certain  general,  in  one  of  his 
regulations,  ordered,  that  no  officer  who  dined  at  his 
table  should  exceed  two  bottles  of  wine.  Dr.  Trotter, 
who  adverts  to  this  circumstance  with  somewhat  of  asto- 
nishment, records  it  as  an  honour  to  the  British  Navy, 
that  in  his  time,  the  commanders  in  chief  never  allowed 
more  at  their  tables  than  half  a  bottle  to  each  guest.* 

The  institution,  in  the  present  century,  of  Temperance 
Societies  in  this  country  and  in  America,  forms  a  striking 
illustration.  Many  of  these  institutions  had  merely  an 
ephemeral  existence.  Of  those  established,  one  class  had 
for  its  object  the  advancement  of  temperance,  by  incul- 
cating the  moderate  use  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Another  class  still  in  operation,  has  for  its  Am- 
damental  regulation  the  moderate  use  of  fermented  liquors, 
but  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.  Each  of  these,  how- 
ever, evidences  the  existence,  not  only  of  erroneous  notions 
concerning  the  nature  and  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
but  the  very  general  and  deep-rooted  appetite  which 
exists  for  artificial  and  stimulating  drinks. 

An  examination  of  these  facts,  irresistibly  forces  the 
conviction  upon  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that  the  incli- 
»  nations  and  appetites  of  mankind  have  invariably  in- 
fluenced their  opinions  in  relation  to  the  nature  and 
limits  of  temperance.  The  consequences  of  these  latitu- 
dinarian  notions,  are  witnessed  in  the  free  me  of  strong 
drink  in  the  present  day,  by  those  who  deem  themselves 
temperate  and  sober  members  of  society. 

To  this  class  of  men  has  been  very  appropriately  as- 
si^ed  the  appellation  of  sober  drunkards,  "  It  is  not 
dnnking  spirituous  liquors,"  remarks  Dr.  Trotter,  "  to 
the  length  of  intoxication,  that  alone,  constitutes  intem- 
perance. A  man  may  drink  a  great  deal — pass  a  large 
portion  of  his  time  at  the  bottle,  and  yet  be  able  to  ml 
most  of  the  avocations  of  life.  There  are  certainly, 
many  men  of  this  description,  who  have  never  been  so 

♦Trotter's  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  1^57. 
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transformed  with  liquor  as  to  be  unknown  to  their  own 
house  dog,  or  so  foolish  in  their  appearance,  as  to  be 
hooted  by  school-boys,  that  are  yet  to  be  considered  as 
intemperate  livers.  These  "  sober  drunkards,"  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  deceive  themselves  as  well  as 
others ;  and  though  they  pace  slowly  along  the  road  to 
ruin,  their  journey  terminates  at  the  goal,  bad  health."* 

A  further  examination  of  this  subject,  leads  us  to  the 
astounding,  but  incontestible  fact,  that  that  part  of  the 
community  in  general  termed  temperate^  consumes  a  larger 
proportion  of  inebriating  liquor^  than  those  individuals 
who  are  usually  denominated  drunkards,  A  great 
proportion  of  those  who  are  knorvn  to  be  drunkards,  in 
general  are  not  habitual  slaves  to  this  most  debasing  vice. 
During  their  fits  of  intemperance,  they  consume  a  large 
quantity  of  intoxicating  liquor.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
they  do  not  indulge  in  the  use  of  strong  drink  to  any 
serious  extent.  The  former  section  of  society,  however, 
drink  considerably  less  at  stated  times;  but,  by  the 
accumulating  amount  of  habitual  and  frequent  repetition, 
consume  a  quantity,  which,  on  calculation,  appears  almost 
incredible.  The  individual,  for  example,  who  indulges 
in  but  one  glass  of  ardent  spirit,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  in  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  daily ;  con- 
sumes, in  the  coui*se  of  ten  years,  not  less  a  quantity  than 
thirty  gallons  of  pure  alcohol,  or  spirits  of  wine;  a  poison 
well  known  to  be  most  dangerous  and  fatal  in  its  cha- 
i-acter.  The  consumption  of  this  quantity,  however,  is 
far  fi-om  being  considered  either  as  improper  or  intem- 
perate. The  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  moderate 
use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  would  not,  it  is  presumed, 
object  to  the  daily  apportionment  of  a  pint  of  ale  to  each 
adult  member  of  the  human  family — an  allowance,  which, 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  would  amount  to  forty-three 
gallons,  or  about  twenty-five  gallons  of  proof  spirit ! 
These,  and  similar  illustrations,  sufficiently  demonstrate 
the  fact,  that  those  individuals,  commonly  denominated 
drunkards,  do  not  invariably  consume  the  largest  portion 
of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  will  be  seen  how 

*  Trotter  on  Drunkenness,  p.  177. 
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impossible  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  correct  definition  of  the 
nature  of  intemperance,  from  the  uncertain  and  ever- vary- 
ing opinions  and  prioctices  of  the  age.  Chemical  and 
physiological  knowledge  alone  supply  us  with  the  requi- 
site data.  The  most  important  distinction  between  the 
temperate  and  intemperate  employment  of  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  consists  in  the  relative  use  they  are  of,  in  sup- 
plying the  system  with  its  natural  requirements ;  in  other 
words,  in  affording  to  the  human  frame,  suitable  food  or 
nourishment.  Some  substances  are  proper  as  articles  of 
diet,  when  used  in  moderate  quantities,  or  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  nature  may  require  :  others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
useful  as  rmdidnes  only,  and  when  employed  occasionally , 
and  vTiih  judgment.  The  great  distinction  between  these 
two  divisions,  obviously  consists  in  the  circumstance,  thai 
the  one  contains  matter  capable  of  becoming  a  pa/rt  of, 
and,  consequently,  of  adding  nourishment  to,  the  corporeal 
system.  The  other,  exercises  a  specific  or  medicinal  in- 
fluence on  some  part  or  parts,  of  the  human  frame ;  but 
it  does  not  become  assimilated  with  it.  Arsenic,  for 
example,  has  a  powerful  and  peculiar  influence  on  the 
human  system ;  but  it  is  not  capable  of  being  assimilated 
with  it.  Alcohol,  in  whatever  combination,  is  similar  in 
its  operation.  It  stimulates  or  increases  the  action  of  the 
parts  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  but  it  is  not  added 
to,  or  identified  with  them.  The  use  of  alcohol,  according 
to  this  unerring  test  of  dietetic  value,  is  found  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  natural  actions  of  the  system ; 
because,  like  all  medicinal  agents,  it  can  only  be  em- 
ployed with  beneficial  results,  when  the  system  is  in  an 
unnatural  or  unhealthy  state.  "  Nourishing  substances," 
remarks  a  distinguished  writer,  "  require  to  be  of  a  simi- 
litude with  the  substances  to  be  nourished;  and  the 
constituent  materials  of  man,  and  the  whole  of  living 
creation,  contain  no  such  compositions  as  those  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors.  Such  liquors,  cannot  therefore, 
be  reckoned  useful,  in  the  way  of  nourishing  or  maintain- 
ing the  principal  materials  of'^the  human  frame."* 

The  universal  tendency  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  to  debi- 
litate the  intellectual,  and  to  deprave  the  moral  powers  of 

*  Lecture  on  Fermented  Liquors,  by  A.  Carlysle,  M.D. 
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man.  The  habitual  use  of  alcohol,  in  any  of  its  varied 
combinations,  strengthens  the  power  of  motives  to  do  wrong  ^ 
and  weakens  the  power  of  motives  to  do  right.  The  nature 
and  tendency  of  strong  drink  are  such,  that  mankind  in 
general  cannot  continue  long  to  indulge  in  the  moderate 
use  of  it.  From  the  earliest  period  of  its  introduction  to 
the  present  time,  these  evidences  of  its  nature  and  cha- 
racter have  been  uniform  and  certain. 

These  general  characteristics  of  alcoholic  liquors  lead 
to  the  examination  of  an  important  distinction,  which 
exists  between  intemperance  and  drunkenness ^  terms  in 
general  used  synonimously  without  reference  to  a  primary 
or  natural  signification.  The  indications  of  drunkenness 
are  too  obvious  to  require  description.  One  of  the  canons 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  in  a  prohibition  against  drunk- 
enness, thus  defines  the  term : — ''  This  is  drunkenness, 
when  the  state  of  the  mind  is  changed,  the  tongue  stam- 
mers, the  eyes  are  disturbed,  the  head  is  giddy,  the  sto- 
mach is  swelled,  and  pain  follows."  Intemperance, 
however,  has  relation  to  an  essentially  different  state  of 
the  system.  An  individual  may,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  be  habitually  intemperate,  without  exhibiting 
either  the  staggering  gait,  the  faltering  tongue,  or  the 
disgusting  ejaculations  of  the  professed  debauchee.  In 
this  circumstance  lies  the  insidious  influence  of  strong 
drink,  which  has  ever  been  characterized  by  the  unna- 
tural changes  which  it  effects,  in  too  many  instances,  un- 
observed and  unsuspected  by  its  unfortunate  victims.* 


*  "  Men  indulge  habitually,  day  by  day,  not  perhaps  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  any  evidelfc.  effect,  either  upon  the  body  or  mind 
at  the  time,  and  fancy  themselves  all  the  while  strictly  temper- 
ate, while  they  are,  in  reality,  undermining  their  constitution 
by  slow  degrees, — killing  themselves  by  inches,  and  shortening 
their  existen6e  several  years." — Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  by  Robert 
Macnishy  5th  Ed.  p.  254. 

^  It  is,"  remarks  Dr.  Beecher,  of  America,  **  and  I  fuUy  concur 
mth  him"  observes  Dr.  Macnish,  "  a  matter  of  unwonted  cer- 
tainty, that  habitual  tippling  is  worse  than  periodical  drunken- 
ness. The  poor  Indian,  who  once  a  month  drinks  himself  dead, 
all  but  simple  breathing,  will  outlive  for  years,  the  man  who, 
drinks  little  and  often,  and  is  not  perhaps  suspected  of  intem- 
perance." 
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Eminent  writers  have  advanced  various  definitions  of 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  temperance.  By  some,  it  has 
been  correctly  asserted,  that  an  intemperate  man  is  one 
whose  appetite  rules  his  reason  ;  and  that  a  temperate  man, 
is  one  whose  reason  rules  his  appetite.  Temperance  is  a 
virtue  of  self-denial  or  restraint.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
defines  it  to  be  a  proper  and  limited  use  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments,  keeping  every  sense  under  proper  restraint, 
and  not  permitting  the  animal  part  to  subjugate  the 
rational.  Parkhurst  renders  it  ^^ self-government y  temper- 
ance, continence  ;  having  power  over  one's  own  appetites." 
Pasor  and  other  lexicographers  of  good  authority,  give  it 
the  same  signification.  In  this  sense  also,  was  the  word 
used  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  old. 
**  Temperance,"  observes  Cicero,  "  is  the  unyielding  con- 
trol of  reason  over  lust,  and  over  all  wrong  tendencies  of 
the  mind.  Frugality  is  not  so  extensive  as  temperance. 
Temperance  means  not  only  frugality,  but  also  modesty 
and  self-government.  It  means  abstinence  from  all  things 
not  good,  and  entire  innocence  of  character."  Temperance 
is  that  which  teaches  us  to  regulate  our  desires  and  fears, 
so  that  in  desiring  and  in  shunning  things,  we  may  always 
follow  reason.  Fortitude  is  concerned  in  labours  and 
dangers,  temperance  in  renouncing  pleasures. 

From  these  observations,  we  may  with  great  propriety 
conclude,  that  physical  temperance  consists  m  the  moderate 
use  of  those  things  which  are  nutritious  and  proper  for 
human  sustenance,  and  in  abstinence  from  everything^ 
which  is  injurious  and  unnecessary.  This  definition,  is, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  strictly  applicable,  because  it 
not  only  comprehends  the  quantify  but  the  quality  also  of 
those  things  which  ought  to  entei*  into  the  composition  of 

*  "  The  observation  of  twenty  years,  in  this  city  (Dublin),  has 
convinced  me,  that,  were  ten  young  men,  on  their  twenty-first  birth- 
day, to  begin  to  drink  one  glass  (equal  to  two  ounces)  of  ardent 
spirits,  or  a  pint  of  port  wine  or  sherry,  and  were  they  to  drink 
this  supposed  moderate  quantity  of  strong  liquor  daily,  the  lives 
of  eight  out  of  the  ten  would  be  abridged  by  twelve  or  fifteen 
years.  They  represent  themselves  as  temperate — very  tempe- 
rate."— Statement  by  Dr,  Cheyne,  late  Physician  Creneral  of  Ireland, 
p.  64, 1829. 
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human  diet.  Sir  William  Temple,  a  writer  of  considerable 
eminence  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remarks  thus  : — "  I 
do  not  allow  the  pretence  of  temperance  to  all  such  as  are 
seldom  or  never  drunk  or  fall  into  surfeits,  for  men  may 
lose  their  health  without  losing  their  senses,  and  be  in- 
temperate every  day  without  being  drunk  perhaps  once 
in  tneir  lives ;  but  that  which  I  call  temperance,  is  a 
regular  and  simple  diet,  limited  by  every  man's  experience 
of  his  own  easy  digestion,  and  thereby  proportioning,  as 
near  as  well  can  be,  the  daily  repairs  to  the  daily  decays 
of  our  wasting  bodies.*  Sir  William  Temple  then  pro- 
ceeds to  apply  this  rule  of  temperance  to  the  removal  of  a 
disease  on  which  he  has  written  largely,  and  enforces  the 
necessity  of  rigorous  abstinence  from  inebriating  liquor 
on  all  ordinary  occasions. 

Another  writer,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  reprobating  the  practice  of  intemperance, 
makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks : — "  It  is  sad  to 
consider  how  many  will  hear  this  charge,  for  one  that 
will  apply  it  to  himself,  for  confident  I  am,  that  fifteen  of 
twenty,  this  city  over,  (London)  are  drunkards,  yea, 
sedttcing  drunkards,  in  the  dialect  of  Scripture,  and  by 
the  law  of  God,  which  extends  to  the  heart  and  the 
affections."  "  Perhaps,"  observes  the  same  writer,  "  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  a  man  is  not  taken  for  drunk  except 
his  eyes  stare,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  legs  stagger ;  but 
by  God's  law,  he  is  one  that  goes  often  to  the  drink,  or 
that  tarries  long  at  it.  Prov.  xxiii.  30,  31.  He  that 
will  be  drawn  to  drink  when  he  hath  neither  need  of  it, 
nor  mind  to  it,  to  the  spending  of  monkey,  wasting  ofpre- 
ciotts  time,  discredit  qftfte  Gospel,  the  stumbling-block  of 
weak  ones,  and  hardening  associates.  Briefly,  he  that 
drinks  for  lust,  or  pride,  or  covetousness,  or  fear,  or  good 
fellowship,  or  to  drive  away  time,  or  to  still  conscience,  is 

a  DRUNKARD." 

The  powerful  influence  which  intoxicating  liquors  ex- 
ercise on  the  human  system,  their  strong  tendency  to  lead 
to  excess,  their  effects  in  inflaming  the  passions  and  ener- 
vating the  mind,  are  sufficient  indications,  that  even  their 
moderate  and  habitual  use  is  incompatible  with  a  temperate 
and  healthful  condition  of  either  mind  or  body. 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Cure  of  the  Grout.— iifwocKanea,  Part  I.  1677. 
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The  vice  of  intemperance  during  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, has  been  characterized  by  some  prominent  and 
peculiar  features. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  tcse  of 
intoxicating  liquors  is  an  a/^quired  habit.  The  influence 
which  inebriating  compounds  exercise  over  the  mental 
and  physical  constitution  of  man,  is  altogether  the  result 
of  artificial  feelings  and  impressions  y  superinduced  on  those 
Tvith  which  the  system  is  naturally  endorved. 

Providence,  in  wisdom  and  bounty,  has  supplied  the 
wants  of  man  in  rich  profusion.  Animal  and  vegetable 
creation  well  stored  with  aliment,  surround  him  on  every 
side.  Each  substance,  moreover,  bears  characteristic  evi- 
dence of  the  design  of  its  munificent  Creator.  The  vast 
variety  of  vegetables  and  their  fruits,  which  enter  so 
largely  into  the  diet  of  the  human  race,  present  evident 
relation  between  the  nature  of  their  composition,  and  the 
purposes  to  which  they  are  designed  to  be  appropriated. 
This  observation  applies  with  equal  force  to  water,  one  of 
the  most  usefiil  substances  in  nature. 

Alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  its  combinations,  is 
devoid  of  these  nutritious  characteristics,  and  is  found  to 
be  inimical  to  the  healthy  functions  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, and  productive  only  of  that  injurious  excitement, 
which  subsides  into  morbid  debility. 

It  is  a  humiliating  reflection,  that  man  is  the  only 
animal  in  creation  accustomed  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  No  analogous  substances  are  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  animate  creation.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are 
purely  the  results  of  human  ingenuity  and  invention, 
called  into  operation  by  the  desire  to  gratify  a  sensual 
and  sinfiil  propensity.  Mankind  have  thus  themselves 
originated  an  evil,  which  has  proved  the  severest  moral 
and  physical  scourge  that  ever  afflicted  the  human  race. 

Several  prominent  and  striking  facts  are  adduced  in  the 
present  place,  to  prove  that  the  habit  of  vinous  indulgence 
IS  altogether  acquired. 

Entire  nations  are  known  to  have  existed  for  ages  in  a 
state  of  comparatively  superior  health,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness, without  the  aid  of  intoxicating  liquors.*     When 

•  Mr.  Buckingham  states  it  to  be  his  conviction,  **  judging 
from  what  he  himself  has  seen  and  heard  on  the  testimony  of 
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first  offered  to  the  inhabit£Cnts  of  those  countries,  they 
have,  in  general,  evinced  considerable  aversion  to  their 
use ;  and  have  been  reconciled  to  the  practice  only,  by  a 
conformity  to  the  habits  and  persuasions  of  those  civilized 
nations  who  have  seduced  them  into  the  destructive  vice 
of  intoxication. 

A  corresponding  illustration  of  this  statement,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  young  persons,  and  in  particular 
childi'en,  almost  universally  exhibit  signs  of  repugnance, 
when  first  induced  to  taste  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating 
liquor;  which  indications  of  disgust  are  not  manifested, 
when  they  partake  of  the  almost  unlimited  varieties  of 
nutritious  food. 

The  unnatural  excitement  which  these  liquors  induce 
when  first  made  use  of,  produces  unpleasant  sensations  on 
the  unvitiated  palates  of  the  young.  The  benevolent 
Creator  has,  in  his  wisdom,  so  arranged  the  constitution 
of  man,  that  eveiy  article  of  a  nutritious  character  is  cal- 
culated to  afford  agreeable  sensations  of  pleasure  and 
refi-eshment  to  the  temperate  consumer.  The  excitement 
produced  by  alcoholic  stimulus,  however,  becomes  agree- 
able only  when  the  system  has  for  some  time  been  habi- 
tuated to  its  use;  and,  in  fact,  not  until  a  series  of 
artificial  feelings  have  been  created,  which  require  for 
their  continuance  the  repeated  application  of  the  stimu- 
lating agency  by  which  they  were  first  produced. 

The  varied  sensations  which  inebriating  compounds 
impart  to  the  tastej  fiirnish  an  additional  proof  that  the 
habit  of  indulgence  in  their  use  is  altogether  acquired. 
The  taste  djidi  flavour  of  these  compounds  have  varied  in 
almost  every  age  of  the  world.  The  nausea  and  disagree- 
able sensations  which  most  of  them  impart,  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  be  conquered  or  rendered  familiar  by 
continued  use,  before  a  vitiated  appetite  can  .  relish  their 
reception.  The  Jews,  for  example^  frequently  mixed 
frankincense  and  various  spices  with  their  wines,  in  order 
to  increase  their  potency.     The  Romans  and  Greeks  very 


creditable  writers,  that  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
globe  are  abstainers  from  all  intoxicating  liquors."  "  A  number,*' 
he  remarks,  "  sufficiently  large  to  show  that  they  are  not  necessary 
to  human  existence,  health,  or  enjoyment. 
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plentifully  made  use  of  pitch,  turpentine,  resin,  and  other 
potent  ingredients  for  the  same  purpose.  Malt  liquors 
were  formerly  prepared  without  the  bitter  addition  of  hops ; 
in  the  present  day,  however,  habit  has  rendered  that  cele- 
brated bitter  so  familiar  to  the  taste,  that  it  is  on  all 
occasions  employed  in  the  preparation  of  beer  and  ale. 
The  various  kinds  of  malt  liquors  now  in  common  use  in 
England  are  forcible  illustrations  of  the  same  fact ;  almost 
each  district  having  its  ale  or  beer  more  or  less  celebrated 
for  some  peculiar  flavour  or  reputed  strength.  Long 
continued  use  renders  these  various  compounds  highly 
agreeable ;  physical  disorder,  indeed,  is  not  unfrequently 
induced,  even  by  occasional  indulgence  in  another  variety 
of  the  same  liquor.  The  system  habituated  to  one  pecu- 
liar kind  of  inebriating  liquor,  rejects  with  natural  repug- 
nance stimulants  possessing  different  properties,  both  m 
regard  to  their  strength  and  flavour. 

This  diversity  of  character,  more  or  less,  applies  to  in- 
ebriating liquors  in  every  part  of  the  globe  in  which  they 
are  used ;  each  nation  possessing  its  favourite  liquor  to 
which  its  inhabitants  have  become  attached,  and  the  use 
of  which,  they  cannot  abandon  without  feelings  of  painful 
deprivation.  All  of  these,  however  nauseous  at  first, 
become  not  only  agreeable,  but  are  eventually  considered 
as  necessary  to  healthful  existence.  Such  is  the  influence 
of  habit.  "  Most  persons,"  remarks  Dr.  Garnett,  "  have 
so  indulged  themselves  in  this  pernicious  habit  of  drinking 
wine,  that  they  imagine  they  cannot  live  without  a  little 
every  day ;  they  think  that  their  very  existence  depends 
upon  it,  and  that  their  stomachs  require  it  to  enable  them 
to  perform  the  necessary  functions  of  digestion.  Similar 
arguments  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  eveiy  other  bad 
habit,  though,  at  first,  the  violence  we  do  to  nature  makes 
her  revolt ;  in  a  little  time  she  submits,  and  is  not  only 
reconciled,  but  grows  fond  of  the  habit ;  and  we  think  it 
necessary  to  our  existence.  Neither  the  flavour  of  wine, 
of  opium,  of  snuff",  nor  that  of  tobacco,  is  naturally  agree- 
able to  us :  on  the  contrary,  these  articles  are  highly 
unpleasant  at  first ;  but  by  the  force  of  habit  they  become 
pleasant.  It  is,  however,  the  business  of  rational  beings 
to  distinguish  carefully,  between  the  real  wants  of  nature, 
and  the  artificial  calls  of  habit ;  and  when  we  find  that 
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the  last  begin  to  injure  us,  we  ought  to  use  the  most  per- 
severing efforts  to  break  the  enchantment  of  bad  customs; 
and  though  it  may  cost  us  some  uneasy  sensations  at  first, 
we  must  learn  to  bear  them  patiently  ;  a  little  time  will 
reward  us  for  our  forbearance  by  a  re-establishment  of 
health  and  spirit." 

2.  Hahitualand  long  continued  indulgence  in  the  u^e  of 
inebriating  drinks,  obtains  an  almost  irresistible  influence 
over  both  the  mental  and  physical  constitution  of  man. 
This  change  appears  to  be  peculiar  in  its  character,  im- 
pairing the  moral  perception, .  enervating  the  mind,  and 
deranging  all  the  operations  of  the  physical  powers,  sub- 
stituting an  artificial  and  tyrannical  condition,  in  the  place 
of  the  narmonious  and  agreeable  operations  of  nature. 
This  condition  is  so  enslavmg  in  its  character,  that  indivi- 
duals have  been  known  to  make  the  most  severe  sacrifices, 
rather  than  submit  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  sensual 
gratification.  Indeed,  many  of  the  victims  of  strong 
drink  have  declared  their  utter  inability  to  resist  its  in- 
fluence,— so  strong  and  so  painful  are  the  cravings  of  the 
intemperate  appetite. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  this  peculiar  fascination 
is  found  to  exist,  even  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  guilt  and  awful  consequences,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  which  inevitably  result  from  perseverance  in 
intemperate  habits.  The  entreaties  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, the  loss  of  character,  the  privation  of  all  temporal 
prosperity,  and  the  positive  knowledge  of  eternal  punish- 
ment,— all  such  inducements,  however  powerful  in  them- 
selves, are  often  found  insufficient  to  arrest  the  dninkard 
in  his  self-destroying  career.  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin, 
relates  a  remarkable  example  of  the  inveteracy  of  this 
evil  habit.  A  gentleman,  very  amiable  in  his  disposition, 
and  justly  popular  among  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
contracted  habits  of  intemperance;  his  friends  argued, 
implored,  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  he 
thus  put  an  end  to  all  importunity.  A  friend  addressed 
him  in  the  following  strain  : — "  Dear  Sir  George,  your 
family  are  in  the  utmost  distress  on  account  of  this  un- 
fortunate habit ;  they  perceive  that  business  is  neglected, 
your  moral  influence  is  gone,  your  health  is  ruined,  and, 
depend  upon  it,  the  coats  of  your  stomach  will  soon  give 
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way,  and  then  a  change  will  come  too  late.  The  poor 
victim,  deeply  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case, 
replied  thus :  "  My  good  friend,  your  remarks  are  indeed 
too  tme,  but  I  can  no  longer  resist  temptation.  If  a 
bottle  of  brandy  stood  at  one  hand,  and  the  pit  of  hell 
yawned  on  the  other,  and  if  I  were  convinced  that  I 
were  to  be  pushed  in,  as  surely  as  I  took  one  more  glass, 
I  could  not  refrain ;  you  are  all  very  kind  ;  I  ought  to 
be  very  grateM  for  so  many  kind  good  friends,  but  you 
may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  reform  me, 
— the  thing  is  now  impossible.* 

The  pages  of  history  record  numerous  examples  of 
similar  inmtuation.  Dionysius  the  younger,  according 
to  Aristotle,  would  sometimes  continue  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation for  ninety  days  at  a  time,  a  habit,  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  which  reduced  him  at  last  to  total  blind- 
ness. The  Emperor  Zeno  daily  drank  himself  into  a  state 
of  insensibility.  In  one  of  these  fits  of  inebriety,  his  consort, 
Ariadne,  had  him  committed  to  the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 
Returning  consciousness  revealed  the  dreadful  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  his  folly  and  impru- 
dence. His  lamentable  cries  and  entreaties,  however, 
were  suffered  to  pass  unheeded,  and  the  sensual  tyrant, 
detested  alike  by  his  wife  and  his  subjects,  was  thus  left 
to  die  a  miserable  death. 

The  conduct  of  Winceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  exhibits 
another  instance  of  the  infatuating  influence  of  strong 
drink.  This  monarch  visited  Charles  VI.  at  Rheims, 
A.  D.  1397,  in  order  to  treat  with  him  on  some  impor- 
tant national  aflairs.  The  wine  of  that  country  afforded 
him  such  unexpected  pleasure,  that  rather  than  be  diverted 
from  the  excess  in  which  he  daily  indulged,  he  consented 
to  make  certain  important  and  disadvantageous  conces- 
sions, f 

One  of  the  monarchs  of  Bamba,  in  Africa,  resigned 
his  right  to  the  throne,  rather  than  submit  to  be  removed 
from  the  Portuguese  settlements,  where  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  mdulging  his  fondness  for  intoxicating 
liquors.t 

♦  A  Statement  of  Certain  Eflfects  of  Temperance  Societiee, 
1829,  p.  8. 
+  Joiirn.  de  Scav.  June,  1706. 
t  Adamson's  Voyage  to  Senegal. 
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Sharoe  0*Neil  the  famous  opponent  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, usually  kept  in  his  cellar  at  Dundrum,  200  tons  of 
wine,  of  which  as  well  as  of  Usquebaughy  he  drank  to  such 
excess  that  his  attendants  were  accustomed  to  bury  him 
in  the  .earth  chin-deep,  until  the  inflaming  effects  of  ine- 
briation had  become  dissipated.* 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  similar  examples.  In- 
numerable instances  in  point  are  of  ordinary  occurrence 
at  the  present  period,  all  of  which  exhibit  the  fatally  fas- 
cinating influence  of  depraved  appetite  and  the  power 
which  it  possesses  to  overcome  every  motive  either  of  a 
moral  or  of  a  religious  character,  f 

3.  Another  characteristic  of  this  vice  may  be  noticed 
in  the  fact  that  Intemperance  is  not  confined  to  climate. 
The  inhabitants  of  northern  climes  are  on  examination 
found  to  be  equally  prone  to  intemperance  with  the  natives 

.    *  HoUmshed.    Vol.  vi.  page  331. 

+  The  following  evidence  of  the  ^^infatuaiting  nature  of  the 
hahU"  is  the  result  of  an  extended  experience  of  Mr.  I^oynder, 
late  Under-Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  London, — "  I  have  observed 
that  when  it  has  once  taken  possession  of  the  mind  and  body, 
it  is  next  to  a  miracle  if  it  yields  to  any  sense  of  shame,  or  any 
fear  of  loss.  The  power  with  which  It  retains  its  hold  is  really 
wonderful.  A  man  shall  see  his  property  wasting,  his  health 
declining,  his  character  departing  from  nim  and  all  in  vain  ; 
he  shall  even  form  the  most  solemn  resolutions  of  amendment  to 
no  purpose,  and  admit  the  force  and  truth  of  every  remonstrance 
made  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  without  being  able  to  abandon 
the  habit ;  he  knows  that  poison  is  in  his  cup,  and  yet  he  will 
drink  on.  I  have  known  repeated  instances  of  this  fact,  and  so 
I  believe  has  abnost  every  one  else.  It  is  no  uncommon  case  for 
drinkers,  when  admonished  by  those  whom  they  esteem  to  weep 
over  their  own  folly  ;  such  instances  I  have  myself  seen  again  and 
again ;  but  how  few  are  the  instances  where  resolutions  of 
amendment  do  not  vanish  with  such  tears  !  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  fatal  circumstances  connected  with  this  habit,  that  it  ener- 
vates and  debases  the  mind  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  natural 
vigour,  and  prevent  the  success  of  every  effort  for  its  own  deliver- 
ance. I  knew  a  case  in  which  the  preservation  of  an  office  of 
much  importance  to  the  possessor,  depended  upon  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  habit  of  spirit  drinking  ;  this  person  who  was  much 
respected  by  a  great  number  of  his  superiors,  was  treated  by  them 
with  all  possible  lenity  for  some  years,  and  every  effort  was  made 
in  the  interim  to  reclaim  him  from  his  folly  ;  he  always  received 
these  attempts  with  the  greatest  gratitude,  but  could  not  give  up 
liis  vice,  and  it  was  found  at  last  impossible  to  continue  him  in 
his  place  :  his  health  followed  the  loss  of  substance,  and  his  life 
of  both.    This  is  no  soUtary  cade." 
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of  warmer  latitudes.  Climate  camiot  therefore  in  itself 
be  considered  as  a  cause  of  drunkenness.  It  has,  howr 
ever,  considerable  influence  in  resisting  or  favouring  the 
effects  of  Intoxication.  The  natives  of  cold  countries 
will  indulge  with  comparative  impunity  in  that  amount  of 
stimulating  liquor,  which,  in  warmer  temperatures,  would 
be  productive  of  fatal  consequences.  It  must  not  thence, 
however,  be  supposed  that  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors 
in  cold  climates  is  not  attended  with  evil  results.  In 
Russia  and  in  Sweden  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  is 
well  known  to  have  occasioned  an  appalling  degree  of 
mortality.* 

The  existence  of  intemperance  in  one  portion  of  the 
globe  more  than  another  has  been  remarked  by  Montes- 
quieu. "  Go,''  says  he,  "  from  the  equator  to  our  pole, 
and  you  will  find  drunkenness  increasing,  together  with 
the  degree  of  latitude.  Go  from  the  «ame  equator  to  the 
opposite  pole,  and  you  will  find  dninkenness  travelling 
south,  as  on  this  side  it  travels  towards  the  north."  Dr. 
Macnish,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  affirms  that 
there  cannot  be  a-  doubt  that  drunkenness  prevails  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  northern  than  in  southern  lati- 
tudes ;  and  immediately  afterwards  adds,  "  the  nature  of 
the  climate  renders  this  inevitable,  and  gives  to  the  human 
frame  its  capabilities  of  withstanding  liquor.^f 

In  reference  to  the  latter  statement  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  nature  of  climate  does  not  interfere  so  much  with 
the  disposition  or  proneness  of  mankind  for  stimulating 
liquors,  which  appears  to  have  exhibited  a  similarity  of  ^ 
character  in  every  portion  of  the  globe ;  but  the  effects 
noticed  by  this  writer  must  be  ascribed  to  the  physical 
capabilities  or  power  of  resisting  foreign  influences  which 
varies  in  the  human  constitution  under  different  climates. 
Hence  remarks  Dr.  Macnish, — a  quantity  which  scarcely 
ruffles  the  fi'ozen  current  of  a  Norwegian's  blood,  would 
scatter  madness  and  fever  into  the  brain  of  the  Hindoo. 
Even  in  Europe,  observes  the  same  writer,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  are  far  less  adapted  to  sustain  intoxi- 
cating agents  than  those  of  the  north. J: 

*  Chapter  v.  f  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  16. 

t  Ibid.  p.  17. 
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A  medical  writer  has  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
erroneous  manner  on  the  subject  in  question.  "  The  gi^eat 
estimation/'  he  asserts,  "  in  which  spirituous  liquors  are 
held  by  all  northern  nations,  is  a  sure  proof  of  their  ne- 
cessity and  value.  Among  these  a  perpetual  struggle 
between  the  laws  of  life  within,  and  the  laws  of  nature 
withouty  exists  ;  and,  whatever  will  give  a  preponderance 
to  the  former,  will  of  course,  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
The  further  we  approach  to  the  north,  the  greater  de- 
votedness  we  find  to  these  liquors.  When  life  and  nature  are 
at  a  low  ebb,  artificial  excitements  become  indispensable ; 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  these  will  be  among  the  chief 
objects  of  the  people."*  The  existence  of  a  stronger  pro- 
pensity for  stimulating  ingredients  in  one  part  of  the 
world  more  than  another,  is  not  surely  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  value  and  necessity.  The  statement  of  Dr.  Sneer, 
however,  is  found  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  known 
laws  of  the  animal  economy.  The  system  of  man  is  wisely 
constituted  by  a  beneficent  Creator,  with  such  capabilities 
as  enable  him  to  endure  not  only  the  vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate, but  when  requisite  to  sustain  extraordinary  exertion 
of  the  animal  strength,  without  serious  injuir,  and  sup- 
ported only  by  the  most  simple  kinds  of  nutriment. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  in  all  climates,  and  under  every 
ordinary  circumstance,  invariably  diminish  this  capability 
by  injuring  and  wasting  the  vital  powers  of  the  human 
frame.  Hence  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors  in  cold  cli- 
mates in  particular,  ought  to  be  avoided,  because  they  do 
not  add  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  system ;  but  deprive 
it  more  or  less  of  that  vital  energy  with  which  it  has  been 
endowed  to  enable  it  to  resist  external  influences,  A 
proper  supply  of  nourishing  food  and  appropriate  cloth- 
ing, is  all  tnat  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  m  question. 
The  qvulity  and  quantity  of  nutriment,  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  animal  frame,  is  affected,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  climate,  as  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  evident 
by  the  change  which  is  felt  in  our  own  country,  during 
the  seasons  of  winter  and  summer.  The  heat  of  summer 
diminishes  the  appetite  for  that  stimulating  kind  of  food, 
which  appears    in    some   degree  necessary  during  the 

♦  Dr.  Sheer  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Orders  in  Dublin. — 
Dublin  HospkcU  Reports,  Vol.  iii. 
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rigorous  effects  of  colder  seasons.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
dietetic  caution.  The  same  result  is  found  to  occur  in 
the  various  latitudes  to  which  reference  has  been  pre- 
viously made.  The  Creator  has,  however,  everywhere 
placed  within  the  reach  of  man — such  natural  food  as  is 
requisite,  and  best  adapted  to -the  situation  and  climate  in 
which  he  is  located.  All  other  indulgence  is  the  result 
of  unlawful  gratification,  and  depraved  appetite ;  and 
cannot  be  attributed  to  necessary  and  inevitable  circum- 
stances, over  which  he  has  no  control. 

4.  Intemperafice  is  common  to  savage  and  to  civilized 
nations,  to  the  illiterate  and  the  edttcated.  This  vice  has 
existed  almost  in  every  nation,  and  among  every  people, 
whether  belonging  to  the  uncultivated  savage,  or  to  those 
individuals  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education 
and  refinement. 

The  history  of  intemperance,  acquaints  us  with  exam- 
ples, of  the  effect  of  strong  driii  on  nations,  eminent  for 
mtellectual  qualifications,  almost  equally  atrocious  in  their 
character,  with  those  occurring  among  the  most  barba- 
rous nations  on  record.  The  consequences  of  intemperance, 
indeed,  admit  of  few  modifications.  They  are  invariably 
degrading  and  unnatural  in  their  character. 

Some  of  the  features  of  intemperance,  are  considerably 
modified  by  education,  in  particular  when  combined  with 
a  certain  amount  of  moral  restraint.  The  untutored 
savage,  abandons  himself  to  insatiate  and  unbounded  excess 
restrained  by  no  principles  of  shame  or  propriety.  His 
views  of  earthly  enjoyment,  extend  little  beyond  the  pre- 
sent moment:  no  sufficient  motive,  therefore,  presents 
itself,  to  oppose  his  unlimited  desire  for  sensual  gratifica- 
tion. Hence  arise  those  horrible  and  disgusting  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  so  generally  resulting  fi'om  savage  excess. 

The  same  effects,  however,  though  perhaps,  in  different 
degrees  of  excess,  will,  on  further  examination,  be  found 
to  attend  the  operations  of  intemperance,  in  more  civi* 
lized  portions  of  the  globe.  In  proportion,  as  the  animal 
propensities  of  man  preponderate  over  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual powers,  will  be  found  prevailing  among  the 
species,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  ferocious  excitement^ 
and  savage  barbarity. 

The  drinking  practices,  however,  of  civilized  nations, 
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in  some  respects,  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  un- 
polished and  unguarded  savage.  The  object  of  an  intem- 
perate member  of  the  former  class,  is  not  how  he  can 
attain  the  readiest  method  of  intoxication,  but  how  he  can 
attain  the  highest  degree  of  animal  and  'pleasurable  ex- 
citement,  without  the  exhibition  of  any  visible  signs  of  what 
is  commonly  denominated  intemperance. 

The  moderate  intemperance  of  the  present  day,  (a  vice, 
unfortunately  for  society,  almost  universal  in  its  extent) 
may  be  considered  as  an  art  peculiar  in  itself,  requiring 
special  and  long  continued  traming,  before  it  is  brought 
even  to  comparative  perfection.  The  morality  of  modern 
refinement,  (special  occasions  excepted,)  denounces  the 
vice  of  drunkenness,  as  odious  and  disreputable.  It  has, 
in  consequence,  assumed  a  more  captivating,  insidious, 
and  respectable  form,  under  the  indefinite  and  dangerous 
designation  of  moderate  drinking.  It  will  easily  be  seen 
how  impossible  it  is,  on  any  sound  or  correct  data,  to 
define  tne  nature  and  limits  of  moderate  indulgence.  In 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  this  is  impossible.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  long  continued  habit  will  enable 
one  individual  to  endure,  without  the  least  external  symp- 
tom of  intemperance,  such  an  amount  of  alcoholic  stimulus 
as  would  render  another  person  less  inured  to  the  intoxi- 
cating draught,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  com- 
pletely drunk  and  even  insensible.  Hence  persons  may  be 
chargeable  with  intemperate  excitement  and  really  be  under 
the  influence  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  it ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  may  pass  through  the  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances of  life  with  a  certain  kind  of  credit  and  respect- 
ability, and  even  be  looked  upon  as  temperate  members  of 
society.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  prac- 
tice of  modem  drinking  is  unattended  with  immoral  and 
injurious  effects.  Experience  demonstrates  the  contrary. 
The  mere  animal  drinker,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  example 
of  the  savage,  commits  under  the  influence  of  excessive 
excitement  horrible  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  The 
moderate  excitement,  however,  produced  by  the  drinking 
habits  of  refined  society,  is  not  much  less  dangerous  and 
destructive,  although,  in  general,  its  effects  are  over- 
looked, and  not  unfrequently  attributed  to  other  causes.. 
The  greater  part  of  the  broils  which  occur  in  civilized 
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society,  seldom  take  place  when  the  individuals  in  ques- 
tion are  in  a  state  of  visible  intoocication  ;  but  at  a  period 
when  their  animal  and  moral  powers  have  been  elevated 
to  a  pitch  of— controllable  excitement,  and  when  credit  is 
given  them  for  having  perfect  command  over  their  feelings 
and  judgment.  In  this  state  the  balance  of  reason  is 
easily  overthrown,  and  the  whole  force  of  subdued  and 
accumulated  excitement  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  which  may  present  itself  for  its 
iull  development,  and  unrestrained  operation.  The  re- 
cords of  domestic  history,  no  doubt,  bear  melancholy 
evidence  pf  this  fact.  The  following  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hewitt  of  America  has  relation  to  a  similar 
influence  in  a  national  point  of  view : — "  The  common 
people  of  France,"  he  remarks,  "  are  burnt  up  with 
wine,  and  look  exactly  like  the  cider-brandy  drinkers  of 
Connecticut  and  the  N.  E.  drinkers  of  Massachussets. 
If  they  do  not  drink  to  absolute  stupefaction,  or  intoxica- 
tion, it  is  because  sensuality  with  Frenchmen  is  a  science 
and  a  system.  They  drink  to  just  that  point  at  which 
their  moral  sense  and  judgment  are  laid  asleep,  but  all 
their  other  faculties  remam  awake.  Hence  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  Revolution."  Mr.  Hewitt  advances 
this  opinion  as  the  result  of  personal  observation  and 
experience. 

5.  Intemperance  is  modified  not  only  by  the  physical 
tem/perament  upon  which  it  operateSy  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  inebriating  argent  by  which  it  is  produced.  Va- 
rious causes  contribute  to  the  development  of  peculiar 
temperament.  Vitiated  education,  and  irregular  moral 
and  physical  training,  present  themselves  amongst  the 
most  prominent ;  in  addition,  perhaps,  to  a  mental  or 
physical  conformation  natural  to  each  member  of  the 
numan  family. 

Macnish,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  specifies 
seven  varieties  of  temperament  as  modified  by  drunken- 
ness ;  viz.  The  Sanguineous,  Melancholy,  Surly,  Phleg- 
matic, Nervous,  Choleric,  and  Periodical.*  A  few  ge- 
neral observations  will  suffice  to  elucidate  the  subject  in 
question.     Individuals  of  a  sanguineous  temperament  are 

*  Anatomy  of  Dmnkenness,  p.  52. 
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easily  excitable,  and  noisy  and  spirited  over  their  cups« 
They  form  the  principal  source  of  attraction  at  meetings 
of  a  convivial  description,  and  are  soon  affected  even  by 
moderate  vinous  indulgence.  Their  convivial  qualifica- 
tions form  a  dangerous  source  of  temptation  to  excess. 

Choleric  temperaments,  like  the  sanguineous,  have 
highly  susceptible  nervous  systems,  as  well  as  physical 
powers  predisposed  to  inflammatory  action. 

Other  temperaments,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  easily 
elevated  by  vinous  indulgence.  The  Phlegmatic  class  of 
drinkere,  in  general,  are  not  roused  from  their  natural 
lethargy,  at  a  time  when  the  former  class  are  either  alto- 
gether, or  in  a  great  measure  overpowered  by  bacchanalian 
indulgence. 

In  addition  to  these  is  a  variety  of  shades,  in  the  nature 
of  which,  the  preceding  characters  more  or  less  partici- 
pate. The  Melancholic  drunkard  is  subject  to  most  dis- 
tressing paroxysms  of  despondency,  succeeding  to,  and 
totally  extinguishing  all  his  preceding  sensations  of  plea- 
sure. The  lives  of  some  of  our  eminent  literary  characters 
form  stnking  and  pitiable  examples.* 

Many  of  these  varieties  are  the  necessary  result  of 
irregular  moral  and  physical  education.  The  early  and 
frequent  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  well  known  to  be 
a  productive  source  of  nervous  excitement  and  irritable 
temperament. 

Tjbe  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  more  particularly 
dangerous  to  persons  of  sanguineous  and  choleric  tempera- 
ment, who,  under  the  inflaming  influence  of  strong  drink, 
are  readily  excited  to  deeds  of  a  daring  and  impetuous 
character.  The  annals  of  crime  are  fruitftd  with  illustra- 
tions of  this  description. 

The  use  of  inebriating  liquor,  in  no  one  instance,  benefits 
these  varieties  of  temperaments.     It  stimulates  the  san- 

♦  Bums  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  lowness  of  spirits 
from  an  early  period ;  his  biographer  writes  as  follows : — 
^  Till  towards  the  era  of  his  commencing  author,  when  his 
growing  celebrity  occasioned  his  being  often  in  company,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  him  intoxicated,  nor  was  he 
at  all  given  to  drinking.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  led  into 
intemperance,  than  his  disorder  became  aggravated,  and  hit 
dejection,  from  being  a  casual  occwrrence,  became  continual,^* 
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guineous  to  higher  and  more  dangerous  pitches  of  excite- 
ment. The  melancholic  unhappily  and  invariably  find 
indulgence  succeeded  by  still  deeper  shades  of  depression, 
while  the  temperament  of  the  phlegmatic,  although  tem- 
porarily roused,  after  the  fiimes  of  the  glass  have  effec- 
tually subsided,  again  assumes  its  natural  character. 

Intemperance  is  modified  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  inebriating  agent  by  which  it  is  produced. 

Alcohol,  either  in  its  palpable  and  visible  form,  or  in 
its  latent  and  disguised  existence,  is  now  universally 
known  to  he  the  great  agent  of  intoxication ;  and  the 
effects  resulting  from  its  use  are  in  proportion  to  the 
purity  and  strength  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  use  of 
alcohol,  in  the  form  of  ardent  spirits,  is  more  injurious 
and  exciting  than  in  any  other  association,  because  it  is 
more  concentrated  in  that  state  than  in  fermented  liquors. 
Malt  liquors,  for  instance,  do  not  contain  so  much  alco- 
hol as  ardent  spirits ;  and  from  the  bitter  principle  with 
which  they  are  combined,  are  less  stimulating  and  more 
sluggish  in  their  effects.  The  stupifying  and  deadening 
operation  of  malt  liquors  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  more  active  and  all  exciting  influence  oi  ardent  spirit. 
These  effects  are  too  familiar  to  require  more  particular 
detail  in  this  place,  but  they  will  be  resumed  in  succeed- 
ing portions  of  the  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY    OF    INTEMPERANCE, 


Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  tyranny  :  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings. — Shakspeare. 

Wine  and  wassail  have  taken  more  strong  places  than  gun  or 
steel. — Chesterfield. 


The  History  of  Intemperance  presents  a  most  melan- 
choly subject  of  instruction  and  warning  to  mankind.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
examples.  The  con'ectness  of  this  definition,  is,  in  no 
instance,  so  powerfully  exemplified,  as  in  that  of  in- 
temperance. 

The  frugal  habits  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  exclude  as  impossible  the  existence  of  gross  intem- 
perance in  early  times.  Isolated  cases  at  an  early 
period,  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  these 
rather  present  striking  examples  of  human  frailty,  than 
illustrations  of  a  vice  general  in  its  existence.  Those  of 
Noah  and  Lot  are  the  earliest  instances  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

At  a  later  period  the  vine  became  more  generally  cul- 
tivated, and  examples  of  intemperance  were  less  rare  in 
their  occurrence. 

The  most  powerful  nations  then  in  existence,  were 
composed  of  scattered  and  nomadic  tribes,  of  pastoral 
and  predatory  habits.  They  were  accustomed  to  hold 
frequent  feasts,  either  to  do  honour  to  their  gods,  or  to 
commemorate  signal  successes  gained  over  their  enemies. 
Important  deliberativB  concerns  were  transacted  on  such 
occasions,  a  custom,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  pre- 
vails among  barbarous  nations.     Gaal  and  his  brethren. 
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in  connexion  with  the  Schechemites,  made  a  feast  and 
conspired  against  Abimelech.* 

In  the  instance  of  Sampson,  the  Philistines  assem- 
bled together  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  their  god  Dagon, 
for  having  delivered  their  formidable  enemy  into  their 
hands.  "  When  their  hearts  were  merri//*  Sampson 
was  brought  into  their  presence,  that  they  might  make 
sport  with  him.  Sampson  called  upon  the  Lord  to  assist 
him,  and  his  enemies  were  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  their 
rejoicings. 

Anotner  example  of  intemperance  may  be  found  in  the 
instance  of  Nabal,  an  inhabitant  of  Maon,  near  Carmel. 
This  man  having  acted  churlishly  towards  David,  the 
latter  was  only  conciliated  by  timely  presents  made  by 
Abigail,  the  wife  of  Nabal.  Abigail  on  returning  home 
found  her  husband  feasting  and  "  very  drunken."  The 
following  morning  she  acquainted  him  with  his  fortunate 
escape.  This  information  had  so  ^eat  an  effect  on  Nabal's 
frame,  debilitated  as  it  was  by  his  previous  excesses,  that 
in  ten  days  afterwards  he  died. 

In  the  reign  of  Saul,  the  Amalekites  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  harassed  the 
people  of  Israel.  Th^  indulged  freely  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  for  having  pillaged  Ziklag,  the  residence  of 
David,  the  latter  pursued  and  found  them  "  spread  abroad 
upon  all  the  earth,  eating  and  drinking.''  A  few  only 
escaped  the  avenging  hand  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  case  of  Amnon  the  son  of  David,  and  of  Elah, 
King  of  Israel,  sienal  examples  are  presented  of  the 
evils  which  befall  tnose  who  indulge  in  strong  drink. 
The  domestics  of  Absalom  slew  Amnon  when  his  heart  was 
"  merry  with  wine:"  and  Elah,  when  he  was  ^*  drinking 
himself  drunk"  was  slain  by  his  servant  Zimri.  The 
Syrians  also  were  more  or  less  addicted  to  intemperance. 
When  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria,  besieged  Samaria, 
Ahab,  by  direction  of  the  prophet,  surprised  and  de- 
feated this  warrior,  whom  he  found  with  thirty-two 
kings  *^  drinking  themselves  drunk  in  the  pavilions.*'  One 
of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  acquaints  us  with  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  effects  of  intemperance  on  the 
Assyrians,  who,  but  for  the  eYent  in  question,  had  every 

♦  Judges  ix.  27. 
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reasonable  prospect  of  making  conquest  of  Judea.  Be- 
thulia  was  closely  besieged  by  Holofernes,  chief  captain 
of  Nabuchodonosor,  King  of  the  Assy  nans .  Destruction, 
either  by  thirst  or  by  the  sword,  to  all  human  foresight, 
appeared  inevitable.  A  powerful  army  had  assembled 
before  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the  fountains  from 
which  they  nad  obtained  a  supply  of  water,  by  a  device 
of  the  enemy,  were  rendered  unavailing.  Judith,  a 
woman  of  wonderful  courage  and  surpassing  beauty, 
happily  effected  their  deliverance.  In  company  with  her 
maid  she  visited  the  tent  of  Holofernes,  and  cunningly 
held  out  to  him  hopes  of  effecting  the  speedy  and  easy 
capture  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  Holofernes 
fascinated  by  the  charms  of  her  person,  prepared  for  his 
fair  guest  a  feast,  at  which  he  *'  drank  much  more  wine 
than  he  had  drunk  at  any  time  in  one  day  since  he  was 
bom."  In  the  hour  of  night  Judith  appifoached  the 
couch  of  the  chief  who  was  "  filled  with  wme,"  and  cut 
off  the  head  of  the  intended  destroyer  of  her  kindred 
and  nation.  The  Jews  greatly  encouraged  by  this  event, 
suddenly  fell  upon  the  Assyrians,  who  were  in  utter 
amazement  and  fright,  and  slew  them  with  a  terrible 
slaughter.* 

In  Isaiah  and  the  succeeding  prophets,  there  is  found 
ample  evidence  of  the  declining  morality  of  the  Jews. 
The  prophets  frequently  exclaim  in  the  most  energetic 
language  against  the  intemperance  which  prevailed, 
and  present  m  glowing  language  the  awful  consequences 
of  this  debasing  vice.  A  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  intemperance  of  the  Jews,  was  the  fact  of  their  mixing 
strong  spices  and  other  aromatic  ingredients  with  their 
wine,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  stimulating  potency. 
In  this  state  it  was  variously  denominated  strong  drink, 
mixed  rvine,  and  mingled  wine,-f 

The   Ephraimites,t   a   people    remarkable    for    their 


*ApociTpha..     The  Book  of  Judith. 

t  Isaiali  Ivi.  12  ;  v.  11,  12  :  xxiv.  9  ;  v.  22 ;  Proverbs  xxiii. 
29,30. 

i^*  Sichem,  called  by  the  Hebrews,  Sichar,  was  the  capital  of 
Ephraim,  and  was  situated  between  the  mountains  Gerizem  and 
Ebal.  The  name  of  Sichar  was  a  term  of  reproach  which  the 
Jews  gave  this  city  in  allusion  to  that  passage  of  Isaiah,  '  Woe 
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dirunkenness^  were  peculiarly  fevoured  by  the  fertility  of 
their  land,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  The  prophet 
Isaiah,  thus  strongly  exhibits  their  abuse  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence : — "  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunk- 
ards of  Ephraim,  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower; 
which  are  on  the  heads  of  the  fat  vallies  of  them  that  are 
overcome  with  wine/'*  The  intemperance  of  the  times  is 
further  seen  in  the  drunkenness  of  their  king : — "  In  the 
days  of  our  king,  the  princes  have  made  him  sick  with 
bottles  of  wine.f" 

The  most  awiul  feature  of  these  times  is  witnessed  in 
the  intemperance  of  the  priesthood.  Even  that  sacred 
office  was  profaned  through  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 
"  But  they  abo  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through 
strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way:  the  priest  and  the 
prophet  have  erred  through  strong  drink,  they  are  swal- 
lowed up  of  wine ;  they  are  out  of  the  way  through 
strong  drink ;  they  err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  judg- 
ment. For  all  tables  are  full  c.r  vomit  and  fllthiness,  so 
that  there  is  no  place  clean.^t 

In  the  prophet  Jeremiah  it  is  written,  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  behold  I  will  fill  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land, 
even  the  kings  that  sit  upon  David's  throne,  and  the 

Sriests,    and  the  prophets,    and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
emsalem  with  drunkenness."§ 

The  Nazarites,  a  people  specially  pledged  to  abstain 
from  wine,  indulged  m  strong  drink.  "  But  ye  gave  the 
Nazarites  wine  to  drink."|| 

No  more  decisive  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  indigna- 
tion of  Gtod  against  those  who  indulged  in  strong  drmk, 
than  the  symbolical  and  threatening  language  of  the  pro- 
phets. In  speaking  of  Jerusalem,  they  evidently  allude 
to  the  medicated  wines  then  in  common  use.  Their  pre- 
dictions were  awfully  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Babylon. 
Babylon  was  the  mightiest  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,'  for  the  Hebrew  word  the  prophet 
here  makes  use  of,  comes  from  Sachar,  which  sifi^ifies  to  aet 
drunk ;  aad  St.  John,  therefore,  calls  this  city  by  the  name  the 
Jews  used  to  do." — Fleury'g  Mannen  cmd  Customs  of  the  Itradites^ 
p.  266,  Clarke's  Edit. 

*  Isaiah  xxviii.  1.  t  Isaiah  xxxvui.  7, 8. 

X  Hosea  vii.  5.  §  Jeremiah  xiii.  13. 

il  Amos  ii.  12. 
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Her  kings,  and  rulers,  and  people,  were  immersed  in 
luxury  and  dissipation.  This  example  was  injurious  to 
surrounding  nations,  who,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Jewish 
}eople,  drank  of  her  wine  and  were  made  mad.  "  Baby- 
on  nath  been  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord's  hand,  that  made 
all  the  earth  drunken.  The  nations  have  drunken  of  her 
wkie,  therefore  the  nations  are  mad.''* 

The  active  and  warlike  habits  of  the  people  of  Babylon 
were  soon  abandoned  for  effeminate  indulgences,  and 
eventually  this  renowned  race  became  a  bye- word  and  re- 
proach in  the  land.  "  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon  have 
forborne  to  fight ;  they  remained  in  their  holds ;  their 
might  hath  failed,  they  became  as  women."t 

Cyrus  was  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  for  punishing  the  riotous  Babylonians.  Their 
king,  Belshazzar,  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  numerous 
feasts  which  were  held  in  that  immense  city.  Prophecy 
was  never  more  signally  fulfilled.  "  In  their  heart  1  will 
make  their  feasts,  and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that 
they  may  rejoice  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not 
awake,  saith  the  Lord." 

Cyrus,  who  had  taken  measures  for  surprising  the  city, 
came  upon  them  with  his  army  during  the  continuance 
of  their  revels,  which  had  been  prolonged  to  a  late  hour, 
and  slew  the  king,  with  those  who  attended  him.  Many, 
no  doubt,  in  a  state  of  drunken  lethargy,  would  sleep  a 
perpetual  sleep.  The  city  was  taken  without  difficulty, 
and  the  Babylonish  empire  fell  an  easy  prey  to  her  intre- 
pid conquerors. 

Cyrus  was  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire.  At  first  possessed  of  a  country  containing  only 
about  100,000  inhabitants,  he  became  by  his  temperate 
example  and  warlike  abilities,  the  head  of  a  nation,  at 
that  time  considered  almost  boundless  in  its  extent,  and 
certainly  unrivalled  in  its  power.  The  victories  of  Cyrus, 
however,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire. 
Luxurious  habits,  the  bane  of  national  prosperity,  had 
been  partially  introduced  before  his  death  ;  and  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  conqueror  himself  was 
cognizant  of  their  introduction.     The  union  of  the  Medes 

*  Jeremiah  li.  7.  +  Jeremiah  li.  30. 
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with  the  Persians,  had  considerable  influence  in  pro- 
ducing this  change.  The  Medes  were  a  people  of  luxu- 
rious habits,  and  differed  in  most  respects,  from  the 
temperate  and  warlike  Peraians.  The  possession  of 
Babylon  also  contributed  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the 
Pewians,  who  in  a  short  apace  of  time,  became  as  re- 
markable for  their  effeminacy  and  intemperance,  as  they 
had  previously  been  conspicuous  for  sobriety  and  phy- 
sical strength.  Hence,  tney  fell  an  easy  prey  to  tne 
Macedonian  kinj^.  Herodotus  relates,  that  in  his  time 
they  drank  prorasely.  "  They  are  accustomed,"  says 
he,  "  to  deliberate  on  matters  of  the  highest  moment 
when  warm  with  wine ;  but  whatever  they  in  this  situa- 
tion may  determine,  is  again  proposed  on  the  morrow,  in 
their  cooler  moments,  by  the  person  in  whose  house  they 
had  before  assembled.  If  at  this  time  also  it  meets  their 
approbation  it  is  executed;  otherwise  it  is  rejected." 
"  whatever  also,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  they  discuss 
when  sober,  is  always  a  second  time  examined  ailer  they 
have  been  drinking."* 

In  more  recent  times,  the  Persians  have  displayed  a 
similar  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquors,  although  under 
Mahomedan  sway,  and  in  general  professors  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet,  which  forbids  the  use  of  wine. 

Sir  J.  Chardin,  in  his  travels,  frequently  alludes  to  the 
drinking  customs  of  this  nation.  "  We  may  assert  with 
boldness,"  says  he,  "  that  there  is  no  country  where 
they  drink  more  or  better  wine."t 

Hafiz,  the  favourite  poet  of  the  Persians,  frequently 
made  the  praise  of  wine  the  subject  of  his  poetical  efiii- 

'  •  The  Persians,  in  abstinence  from  wine,  have  been  less  strict 
followers  of  Mahomet  than  some  other  nations  that  have  adopted 
his  creed.  Persia,  with  its  tributary  Greor^a,  is  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  delicious  fruits  which  it  produces.  The  grape  in 
that  country  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection ;  and 
the  Persian  wines  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  strength 
and  richness  of  flavour.  Sir  J.  Chardin,  who  travelled  exten- 
sively in  that  country,  in  the  seventeenth  century  states  that 
as  much  as  a  horse  could  carry  of  their  best  wines  could  be 
purchased  for  twelve  shillings,  and  that  the  more  common  sorts 
did  not  cost  more  than  half  the  money. 

t  Travels  in  Persia.  London  Ed.  1^6,  p.  189. 
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sions.     His  predilection  for  this  liquor  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  verses  : — 

"  I  am  neither  a  judge,  nor  a  priest,  nor  a  censor,  nor 
a  lawyer,  why  should  I  forbid  the  use  of  wine  ? 

^'  That  poignant  liquor,  which  the  zealot  calls  the 
mother  of  sins,  is  pleasanter  and  sweeter  to  me,  than  the 
kisses  of  a  maiden. 

"  Give  me  wine !  wine  that  shall  subdue  the  strongest, 
that  I  may  for  a  time  forget  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the 
world. 

"  The  roses  have  come,  nor  can  anything  afford  «o 
much  pleasure  as  a  goblet  of  wine. 

"  The  enjoyments  of  life  are  vain ;  bring  wine,  for  the 
ti*appings  of  the  world  are  perishable." 

Tavemier  relates  that  in  Aimenian  Persia,  after  they 
have  removed  the  cloth  and  given  thanks,  they  proceed 
to  drink  to  excess.  The  man  who  gives  an  entertainment, 
thinks  that  he  has  not  done  well,  till  he  has  made  his 
guests  so  drunk,  that  they  cannot  find  their^way  out  of 
the  room.  The  more  they  tumble  about,  the  less  reason, 
he  thinks,  he  has  to  regret  the  expense.* 

The  same  author  testifies  that  the  Persian  Georgians 
are  also  veiy  great  diinkers.  "  They  love,"  says  he, 
"  the  strongest  drinks  best,  for  which  reason,  both  men 
and  women  drink  more  aqtui  vitce  than  wine."  ^*  It  is 
also  observable,"  he  remarks,  "  that  at  the  women's 
festivals,  there  is  more  wine  and  aqua  vitce  drunk  than  at 
the  men's."  The  use  of  stimulants  is  so  common,  that 
on  entering  the  dining-room  each  guest  is  presented  with 
a  half  glass  full  of  aqtui  mtce  to  excite  his  appetite, f 

*  Tavemier's  Persian  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 

t  This  celebrated  traveller  was  present  at  an  entertainment  to 
which  he  was  invited,  at  the  house  of  a  royal  prince.  Their 
manner  of  drinking  was  as  follows :  The  prince's  nearest  re- 
lations selecting  about  eight  in  number,  were  first  presented 
with  vessels  of  wine,  which  they  drank  standing  up.  The  same 
bowls  being  filled  again  were  carried  to  the  next  persons,  and  so 
on,  until  the  health  had  been  drunk  round.  After  this,  the  next 
health  was  drunk  in  larger  cups,  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country  to  drink  the  healths  of  great  personages  in  large  vessels. 
This  was  done  on  purpose  to  msQce  their  guests  more  effectually 
drunk.    This  desired  climax  would  soon  be  attained,  when  we 
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The  ancient  Macedonians  were  warlike  in  their  habits, 
and,  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  successful  in  their 
enterprises.  Philip  was  one  of  the  most  subtle  politicians 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and,  as  a  general,  displayed 
great  superiority  in  the  discipline  of  his  army.  This 
celebrated  monarch,  however,  a  slave  to  intemperance,  and 
frequentlyabandoned  himself  to  the  most  disgusting  ex- 
cesses. He  is  said  to  have  passed  much  of  his  time  at 
dissipated  feasts,  and  to  have  associated  with  debauchees 
of  the  most  profligate  character.  At  a  late  period  of  his 
life,  Philip  became  enamoured  of  a  lady  named  Cleo- 
pfttra,  whom  he  eventually  married.  A  feast  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  joyful  event,  at  which  were  present  Alex- 
ander and  Attains  her  uncle.  Attains  became  inebriated, 
and  insulted  Alexander,  by  requesting  the  Macedonians 
to  unite  in  prayer,  that  this  marriage  might  produce  a 
legitimate  heir  to  the  throne.  Alexander  irritated  at  this 
insolence,  retorted  by  throwing:  his  cup  at  the  ofiender's 
head.  PhUip  in  a  pa^Bion  now  fnterfered,  and  drawing  his 
sword  madc^owards  his  son.  Anger  and  wine  however  had 
so  enervated  him  that  he  fell  in  the  attempt.  Alexander 
took  advantage  of  this  event  and  cried  aloud,  "  Men  of 
Macedon,  see  there  the  man  who  was  preparing  to  pass 
from  £ur(^  into  Asia !  he  is  not  able  to  pass  from  one 
table  to  another  without  feUing/* 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  Philip  : — A  woman 
requested  justice  from  him  for  some  alleged  injury,  and 
in  detailing  her  case  made  statements  which  were  not 
pleasing  to  the  king.  Philip,  after  hearing  her  arguments 
decided  the  case  against  her.  The  woman  possessed  a 
resolute  character,  for  on  hearing  the  decision,  she  replied 
with  great  calmness,  "  I  appeal !"  "  How,"  said  Philip, 
*'  from  your  king,  to  whom  then  ?"  "  To  Philip,  when 
sober,"  was  the  spirited  reply.  The  conduct  of  the  king 
on  this  occasion,  W£^  worthy  of  a  more  virtuous  man. 
He  took  the  case  a  second  time  into  consideration,  re-- 

consider  the  size  of  their  glasses.  The  first  glasses  used  were  of 
the  common  sort,  but  the  last  contained  about  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  wine.  This  feast  continued  until  the  following  morning.  The 
capuchins  and  Sir  J.  Chardin  were  exempted  irom  drinking — 
**  tor,"  declares  the  latter,  "  had  I  drank  as  much  as  my  neigh- 
bours, I  had  died  upon  the  spot."  —  Sir  J,  ChardiiCs  TraveU^ 
H).  228-9. 
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pented  of  his  previous  injustice^  and  rendered  the  woman 
redress  for  her  grievances. 

Philip  fell  by  an  assassin's  hand,  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumphant  career,  the  indirect  victim  of  intemperance. 
Attains,  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  when  highly  excited  by  wine, 
at  one  of  the  frequent  carousals  which  Philip  patronized, 
grossly  insulted  a  young  noble  named  Pausanias.  The 
latter  demanded  justice  on  the  person  of  Attains,  but  the 
king  denied  his  request.  Irritated  at  this  disappointment, 
the  young  man  refused  to  be  pacified  by  the  honours  which 
were  conferred  upon  him  with  that  intent,  and  under  the 
influence  of  exasperated  feelings,  resolved  to  murder  his 
sovereign.  This  deed  was  perpetrated  on  the  day  when 
the  king  was  celebrating,  with  unusual  splendour,  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter.  Not  content  with  other  demon- 
strations of  his  greatness,  Philip  had  ordered  twelve 
representations  of  gods  to  be  publicly  displayed  in  the 
procession,  in  addition  to  which  was  another  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  rest,  whereby  he  asserted  to  the  public  his 
claim  to  divine  honour.  Whilst  receiving  the  accla- 
mations of  surrounding  multitudes,  and  unusually  elated 
with  pride,  the  dagger  of  Pausanias,  with  fatal  aim,  at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  monarch's  life. 

Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Mace- 
donia, became  remarkable  not  only  for  his  military  success, 
but  for  his  intemperance,  to  which  vice  he  ultimately  fell 
a  victim.  In  early  life  he  displayed  considerable  promise 
of  that  greatness  which  he  anerwards  attained.  Love  of 
military  fame  ever  appeared  to  be  the  impulse  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  sacrificed  every 
minor  means  of  gratification.  In  the  commencement  of 
his  public  career,  Alexander^  in  general,  was  temperate  in 
his  diet.  When  a  variety  of  ^oice  dishes  was  sent  to 
him  by  the  Queen  of  Caria,  together  with  some  excellent 
cooks  and  bakers,  he  remarked,  that  he  had  no  need  of 
them ;  for  he  had  been  supplied  with  better  cooks  by  his 
tutor  Leonidas ;  viz.  '^  a  march  before  day  to  dress  his 
dinner,  and  a  light  dinner  to  prepare  his  supper."  "  Nor 
was  he,"  says  Plutarch,  "  so  much  addicted  to  wine  as 
he  was  thought  to  be.  It  was  supposed  so,  because  he 
passed  a  great  deal  of  time  at  table ;  but  that  time  was 
spent  rather  in  talking  than  drinking j  every  oup  intro- 
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duced  some  long  discourse."  His  contempt  of  luxuiy 
may  be  ascertained  from  his  examination  of  the  tent  of 
the  conquered  Darius,  when  he  expressed  his  surprise 
that  such  effeminacy  should  occupy  the  attention  of  a 
king.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Alexander  had 
he  sdways  remained  thus  uncomipted  by  Persian  luxury. 
The  unparalleled  success,  however,  which  attended  his 
arms,  so  intoxicated  his  mind,  that  he  frequently  com- 
mitted acts,  which,  in  others,  would  have  been  deemed 
evidences  of  insanity. 

Alexander  subsequently  indulged  in  repeated  acts  of 
intoxication,  under  die  influence  of  which,  he  so  far  forgot 
himself,  as  in  his  sober  moments,  to  excite  in  him  bitter 
regret.  It  was  during  one  of  these  fits  of  inebriation 
that  Alexander  attempted  to  bum  the  ancient  palace  of 
Xerxes.  His  friends  were  enjoying  the  royal  feast,  at 
which  they  drank  to  intoxication.  Courtezans  were  pre- 
sent at  the  sparkling  board,  and  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated urged  the  conqueror  to  end  the  carousal  by  burning 
the  palace  of  Persepolis;  Alexander  madly  complied 
with  her  wish ;  and  with  the  drunkard's  garland  on  his 
head,  and  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  proceeded  to 
execute  his  purpose.  The  king,  however,  repented  of  his 
folly ;  for,  before  it  was  too  late,  he  commanded  the  fire 
to  be  extinguished.  Soon  aft^  this  event,  Alexander, 
under  the  excitement  of  wine,  killed  his  friend  Clitus. 
Having  supped  with  the  king,  and  when  both  were 
**  warmed  with  drinking,''*  Clitus  uttered  some  re- 
marks which  were  displeasing  to  Alexander;  recrimi- 
nation followed ;  and  although  the  friends  of  Clitus  had 
dragged  him  away,  he  soon  returned  to  the  scene  of 
disagreement.  Alexander,  irritated  by  his  boldness  of 
speech,  snatched  a  spear  from  one  of  the  guards,  and  ran 
it  through  the  body  of  Clitus,  who  immediately  expired. 
The  rage  of  Alexander  now  quickly  settled  into  the 
deepest  sorrow,  insomuch  that,  biit  for  his  attendants,  he 
would  have  destroyed  himself ;  and  for  several  days  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  depression. 

The  triumphant  career  of  this  monarch  in  India  was 
marked  by  scenes  of  gross  dissipation.     His  entrance 

*  Plutarch.    Life  of  Alexander. 
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into  Cannenia  indeed  appears  to  have  resembled  a  bac- 
chanalian procession.  Alexander  and  his  generals  were 
placed  upon  a  lofty  platform,  elevated  upon  a  magnificent 
carriage,  which  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  They  were 
followed  by  carriages,  wherein  were  placed  others  of  his 
associates  and  friends,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  noisy 
with  wine.  The  entire  army  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
similar  pliffht.  Plutarch  remarKs  that,  "  in  the  whole 
company  there  was  not  to  be  seen  a  buckler,  a  helmet,  or 
a  spear ;  but  instead  of  them,  cups,  flagons,  and  goblets; 
these  the  soldiers  dipped  in  huge  vessels  of  wine,  and 
drank  to  each  other ;  some  as  they  marched  along,  and 
others  seated  at  tables,  which  were  placed  at  proper  dis- 
tances on  the  way.  The  whole  country  resounded  with 
Hutes,  clarionets,  and  songs ;  and  with  the  dances  and 
riotous  frolics  of  the  women.  This  disorderly  and  dis- 
solute march  was  closed  with  a  very  immodest  figure, 
and  with  all  the  lii^ntious  ribaldry  of  the  bacchanals, 
as  if  Bacchus  himself  had  been  there  to  carry  on  the 
debaudi." 

After  their  arrival  at  the  capital  of  that  country, 
Alexander  prolonged  this  scene  of  dissipation  by  making 
feasts  and  public  entertainments.  At  one  of  these,  when 
in  a  state  of  inebriation,  he  had  to  submit  to  an  insult 
which  must  have  considerably  annoyed  him  and  convinced 
him  of  the  folly  of  such  degrading  proceedings.  A 
favourite  chorus  dancer  having  won  the  prize  of  dancing, 
felt  so  elated  as  to  move  across  the  theatre  in  his  cere- 
monial dress,  and  seat  himself  beside  Alexander.  The 
Macedonians  applauded  this  audacious  act  and  obliged 
the  unwilling  king,  by  means  of  the  customary  salu- 
tations, to  express  similar  approbation. 

Shortly  aflierwards  Alexander  visited  Persia,  and  near 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  encouraged  a  scene  of  drunkenness 
more  degrading,  if  possible,  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
Calanus,  an  Indian  philosopher,  labouring  under  phy- 
sical indisposition,  ordered  the  erection  of  a  fimeral  pile, 
and  having  requested  the  king  and  his  fi*iends  to  pass  the 
day  in  gaiety  and  drinking,  threw  himself  upon  the  fire, 
and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  idolatrous  practice  of  his  nation. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Alexander  made  a 
feast,  and  held  out  inducements  to  excess  by  promises  of 
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reward.  Promachus  obtained  the  principal  prize,  having 
drunk  four  congii  of  pure  unmixed  wine,  being  equal  to 
fourteen  quarts,  British  measure.  This  wretch,  however, 
survived  his  victory  only  three  days.  Athenaeus  and 
iEb'an  inform  us,  that  thiity  of  these  bacchanalians  died 
on  the  spot,  and  soon  afterwards  six  more  of  them  expired 
in  their  tents.  Plutarch  also  attests  this  circumstance  on 
the  authority  of  Chares,  stating  that  forty-one  of  them 
lost  their  lives  from  intoxication,  and  the  coldness  of  the 
weather. 

The  intemperance  of  Alexander  soon  put  a  stop  to  his 
victorious  career.  Previously  to  his  death,  his  mind  had 
been  much  depressed  by  superstitious  forebodings.  Plu- 
tarch relates  that  Medias  called  upon  him  one  day,  and 
persuaded  him  to  engage  in  a  carousal  which  was  then 
about  to  take  place.  "  There,"  remarks  that  writer, 
**  Alexander  drank  all  that  night  and  the  next  day,  till  at 
last  he  found  a  fever  coming  upon  him."  Other  authors 
relate  that  Alexander  drank  out  of  the  cup  of  Hercules, 
containing  about  two  congii,  to  the  health  of  Proteas. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  or- 
dered a  bowl  of  similar  size  to  be  filled  with  wine,  which 
he  immediately  drank  ofi*.  Alexander,  resolutely  adher- 
ing to  the  convivial  laws  at  that  time  so  strictly  observed, 
again  pledged  Proteas  in  the  same  vessel.  The  effect  of 
this  indulgence  was  so  powerfiil  on  his  previously  debili- 
tated frame,  that  as  Athenaeus  relates,  he  let  the  cup  drop 
from  his  hand,  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  never  after- 
wards recovered.  Aristobulus  states,  that  during  the 
violence  of  the  fever  which  afterwards  ensued,  Alexander 
being  tormented  with  thirst,  swallowed  a  draught  of 
wine  whiteh  hastened  his  end.*  Thus  died  Alexander  the 
Great,  a  man  naturally  possessed  of  many  good  quali- 
ties ;  in  wai*  almost  unparalleled ;  and  in  private  life 
fenerous  and  humane.  "  Here,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  this 
ero  invincible  by  all  the  toils  of  prodigious  marches,  by 
all  the  dangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  by  the  most  violent 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  here  he  lies  conquered  by  his 
intemperance,  and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of 
Hercules." 

*  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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The  Thraciane,  a  people  who  resided  in  a  large  tractof 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Archipelago,  and  adjoining 
Scythia,  were  also  notorious  for  their  intemperance. 
They  were  universally  characterized  as  hard  drinkers. 
Horace  says, 

•*  Natis  in  usum  laetitisa  scyphis 

Pugnare,  Thracum  est ;  tollite  barbamm 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis.*** 


Again, 


"  Non  ego  sanius 
Bacclmbor  £donis."t 


The  Scythians,  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  histonr, 
were  distinguished  for  their  sobriety  and  bodily  strength. 
They  do  not  at  that  period  seem  to  have  made  feasts,  ex- 
cept upon  rare  occasions.  Plutarch  alludes  to  this  in  his 
banquet  of  the  seven  wise  men,  where  he  says,  the  Scy- 
thians had  neither  wines  nor  instrumental  performers,  nor 
public  games.  By  their  valour  they  obtained  the  prin- 
cipal possession  of  Asia,  which  they  retained  for  the 
period  of  twenty-eight  years.  Of  this  advantage  however 
they  were  deprived,  by  their  subsequent  licentious  con- 
duct. The  primitive  habits  which  formed  their  principal 
safeguard,  rapidly  disappeared  before  a  taste  which  they 
acquired  for  intoxicating  liquors.  The  extent  of  their 
intemperance  may  be  conceived  from  the  conduct  of 
Cleomenes,  prince  of  Sparta,  during  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  the  Scythians.  The  Spartans  assert  "  that  com- 
municating with  the  Scythians  he  became  a  drinker  of 
wine ;  and  that  this  made  him  mad."  "  From  which 
incident,"  says  Herodotus,  "  whoever  are  desirous  to  drink 
intemperately,  are  said  to  exclaim  Episcythison,  '  Let  us 
drink  like  Scythians.'"!  After  retaining  possession  of 
Asia  for  twenty-eight  years,  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media 
and  Persia,  invited  the  Scythians  to  a  feast,  where  the 
greater  part  of  them  became  intoxicated,  and  in  that 
state  were  destroyed.  Cyaxares  thus  obtained  possession 
of  Asia. 

The    drinking    propensities    of   the    Thracians   and 

*  Horace,  lib.  i.  27.  t  Lib.  ii.  7. 

t  Herod,  b.  vi.  sect.  84 ;  also  Athenseus,  b.  x.  c.  7. 
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Scythians  were  such,  that  according  to  Athenaeus, 
yvvaiKeQ  re  Kai  wdyreg  avrol  rdy  IfiariiMfy  (aKparoy)  Ka- 
ra^eofxeyoi^  isaXoy  Kai  iv^aifioy  CTrtr^^ev/xa  ETriTfi^eveiv 
veyofiiKacri,  the  women,  and  all  the  men,  thought  it  a 
most  happy  life  to  fill  themselves  with  unmixed  wine, 
and  to  pour  it  upon  their  garments.*  On  this  account 
by  the  Thrcumn  way  of  drinking,  QpaKia  TpoTocrigy  was 
understood  aKpaToirooria,  drinking  wine  not  mixed  with 
water.f  It  appears  also  that  tne  Grecians,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Lacedaemonians,  sometimes  used  aKparicrre' 
poywiyeiy  to  drink  roine  with  little  or  no  water,  which 
practice  they  termed  eiri<TKvdi(rai,  ^^  tpact  like  a  Scythian," 
because  the  Scythians  were  much  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, and  drank  wine  without  admixture  with  water.  § 

In  the  history  of  the  Thracians  may  be  found  one  of 
those  revolting  acts  of  treachery,  which,  among  barbarous 
nations,  were  not  unfrequently  committed  at  fefists.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  over  one  of  which  reigned  the  late  king's 
brother,  Khescuporis ;  the  other  part  was  governed  by  his 
son  Cotys.  Rhescuporis,  a  man  of  ungovernable  pas- 
sions, conceived  a  violent  hatred  against  his  nephew; 
and  burned  with  the  desire  of  gainmg  possession  of  his 
more  fertile  dominion.  On  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity he  broke  out  into  open  and  daring  aggression. 
Tiberius  interfering,  Cotys  disbanded  his  army,  and  in 
his   usual   conciliatory  spirit,  displayed   every  wish  to 

E remote  a  friendly  re-union.  Rhescuporis  however  met 
im  in  the  spirit  of  treachery.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that 
the  latter  proposed  a  banquet  at  which  they  might 
ratify  preliminary  measures.  The  parties  met,  and  pro- 
tracted their  festivities  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 
Amidst  the  joys  of  wine  and  in  the  moment  of  revelry, 
Rhescuporis  treacherously  attacked  his  unsuspecting  and 
innocent  nephew,  who  urged  in  vain  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality. He  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  subsequently 
put  to  death.  The  treacherous  uncle  ultimately  became 
the  victim  of  his  cruel  and  dishonourable  practices. 

*  Athenaeus,  lib.  x.  sub  finem  cap.  9. 

+  Pollux,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3. 

t  Potter's  Archaeologia  Graeca,  vol.  ii.p.  360. 
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An  instance  of  intemperance  and  its  effects  may  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Gauls.  Under  their  chief 
Brennus^  the  Gauls  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
finally  took  possession  of  its  capital ;  setting  fire  to  various 
parts  of  it,  and  destroying  great  numbers  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. A  brave  band,  however,  still  retained  possession 
of  the  Capitol.  Provisions  being  scarce  tne  Gauls 
divided  themselves  into  foraging  parties.  A  large  and 
select  division  proceeded  to  Ardea,  where  Camillus, 
the  Roman  hero,  lived  in  retirement.  Camillus  con- 
ceived the  design  of  surprising  them,  and  for  that  purpose 
assembled  a  band  of  brave  associates.  The  victorious 
career  of  the  Gauls  had  inspired  them  with  confidence, 
and  thev  were  thus  emboldened  to  ramble  about  in  a 
disorderly  manner.  Having  loaded  themselves  with  pro- 
visions, they  encamped  on  the  plains,  and  drank  so  fi*eely 
of  wine,  as  to  neglect  the  usual  precaution  of  guarding 
the  camp. — Camillus  being  informed  by  his  spies  of  their 
disorderly  state,  came  upon  them  suddenly  in  the  night. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  drunken  and  asleep ;  the 
others  were  too  much  surprised  to  resist,  and  most  of  them 
w^ere  put  to  death.  The  few  who  escaped  were  easily  found 
the  next  morning,  and  suiSered  the  fate  of  their  unfor- 
tunate companions. 

The  Germans,  in  all  ages,  have  been  noted  for  their 
excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  The  works  of 
ancient  authors  afibrd  ample  proofs  of  their  habits  in 
former  times.  They  were  a  vigorous,  entei'prising,  and 
warlike  people ;  and  generally  successful  in  their  cam- 
paigns. Their  attachment  to  intoxicating  liquors,  how- 
ever, frequently  produced  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Ger- 
manicus,  the  celebrated  Roman  general,  achieved  a 
victory  over  the  Marsi,  a  German  tribe,  principally  in 
consequence  of  their  intemperance.  That  commander 
had  learned,  by  means  of  scouts,  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  spend  the  approaching  night  in  celebrating  a  festival. 
These  festivals  were  almost  always  passed  in  dissipation 
and  riot.  Germanicus  came  upon  them  unawares,  "  The 
barbarians  were  sunk  in  sleep  and  wine,  some  stretched 
on  their  beds,  others  at  full  length  under  the  tables ;  all 
in  full  security ;  without  a  guard,  without  posts,  and  with- 
out a  sentinel  on  duty.     No  appearance  of  war  was  seen. 
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nor  could  that  be  called  peace,  which  was  only  the  effect 
of  savage  riot ;  the  languor  of  debauch."  *  Almost  the 
whole  of  them  were  slaughtered,  without  the  Romans  suf- 
fering the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

The  bravery  of  the  Germans,  when  unsubdued  by 
strong  drink,  rendered  them  wonderfully  successful. 
Tacitus,  however,  remarks,  "  Indulge  their  love  of 
liquor  to  the  excess  which  they  require,  and  you  need  not 
employ  the  terror  of  your  arms ;  their  own  will  subdue 
them.*'  Their  drinkmg  customs  bore  much  similarity 
to  those  of  the  Persians,  and  particularly  in  the  dis*^ 
eussion  of  important  matters,  at  their  feasts.  Tacitus 
thus  describes  their  proceedings,  "  Having  finished  their 
repast,  they  proceed,  completdy  armed,  to  the  dispatch  of 
business,  and  frequently  to  a  convivial  meeting.  To 
devote  both  day  and  night  to  deep  drinking,  is  a  disgi*ace 
to  no  man.  Disputes,  as  will  be  the  case,  with  people  in 
liquor,  frequently  arise,  and  are  seldom  confined  to  op- 
probrious language.  The  quarrel  generally  ends  in  a 
scene  of  blood.  Important  subjects,  such  as  the  recon- 
ciliation of  enemies,  the  forming  of  family  alliances,  the 
election  of  chiefe,  and  even  peace  and  war,  are  generally 
canvassed  in  their  festival  carousals.  The  convivial 
moment,  according  to  their  notion,  is  the  true  season  for 
busmess ;  when  the  mind  opens  itself  in  plain  simplicity, 
or  grows  warm  with  bold  and  noble  ideas.  Strangers  to 
artifice,  and  knowing  no  refinements,  they  tell  their  sen- 
timents without  disguise.  The  pleasures  of  the  table 
expand  their  hearts,  and  call  forth  every  secret.  On  the 
following  day,  the  subject  of  debate  is  again  taken  into 
consideration :  and  thus,  two  different  periods  of  time 
have  their  distinct  uses  ;  when  warm,  they  debate ;  when 
cool,  they  decide."  f 

*  Tacitus,  b.  i.  sect.  50. 

+  **  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Grermany  saw  three 
empty  wine  casks,  from,  the  construction  of  which  no  great 
honour  could  redound  to  our  country  among  foreigners.  The 
first  is,  that  of  Tubingen ;  the  second,  tnat  of  Heidelberg ;  and  the 
third,  at  Gruningen,  near  Hulberstade ;  and  their  dimensions  are 
not  greatly  different :  the  Tubingen  cask  is  in  length  24,  in  depth 
16  feet ;  that  of  Heidelbetri^  31  feet  in  length,  and  21  deep ;  and 
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At  a  more  recent  period^  the  Germans  have  displayed 
equal  attachment  to  this  national  vice^  in  proof  of  which, 
evidence  may  be  cited  from  the  works  oi  celebrated  tra- 
yellers.  The  following  statement  is  found  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  Mons.  Aug.  de  Thou,  who  was  a  witness  of  the 
scenes  he  describes: — "There  is  before  Mulhausen,  a 
large  place  or  square,  where,  during  the  fair,  assemble  a 
prodigious  number  of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages :  there  one  may  see  wives  supporting  their  husbands, 
daughteA  their  fathers,  tottering  upon  their  horses  or 
asses,  a  true  image  of  a  Bacchanal.  The  public-houses 
are  fuU  of  drinkers,  where  the  young  women  who  wait, 
pour  wine  into  goblets,  out  of  a  large  bottle  with  a  long 
neck,  without  spilling  a  drop.  They  press  you  to  drink, 
with  pleasantries  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  Peo- 
ple drink  here  continually,  and  return,  at  all  hours  to  do 
the  same  thing  over  again."  * 

Duke  de  Rohan,  bears  similar  testimony  in  his  account 
of  a  visit  to  Trent: — "  I  am  well  satisfied,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  mathematicians  of  our  time,  can  no  where  find 
out  the  perpetual  motion,  so  well  as  here,  where  the  gob- 
lets of  the  Germans  are  an  evident  demonstration  of  its 
possibility — ^they  think  that  they  cannot  make  good  cheer, 
nor  permit  friendship  or  fraternity,  as  they  call  it,  with 
any,  without  giving  the  seal  brimful  of  wine,  to  seal  it  for 
perpetuity ."  t 

The  drinking  power  of  the  Germans,  has  been  com- 
memorated by  Owen;  in  the  following  lines,  which  refer 
to  the  popular  adage — "  In  vino  Veritas," 

"  Si  latet  in  vino  verum,  nt  proverbia  dicunt, 
Invenit  verum  Teuto  vel  inveniet." 

The  Grecians  and  Romans,  like  the  effeminate  Persians, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  their  history,  were  as  re- 
markable for  their  temperate  habits  and  bodily  vigour,  as 

that  of  Gvuningen  30  feet  long,  and  18  deep.  To  complete  the 
disgrace  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1725,  a  fourth  was  made  at 
Konigstein,  larger  than  any  of  the  former." — Keydei^t  TrameUy 
vol.  i.  p.  97. 

*  Memoir  de  Thou,  liv.  11.  f  Voyage,  p.  27,  Ed.  1646. 
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in  after  ages,  they  were  enervated  by  their  luxury  and 
excess.  The  history  of  these  nations,  presents  many 
curious  facts  in  the  annals  of  intemperance. 

The  victories  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  unfortunately 
proved  in  the  end  their  ruin.  Their  intercourse,  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  Asiatic  nations  which  they  had  con- 
quered, was  the  occasion  of  their  acquiring  habits  of 
dangerous  indulgence.  Thus,  their  morals  and  patriotism 
became  gradually  corrupted,  and  the  foimdation  of  Aiture 
decline  was  but  too  securely  laid.  The  bodily  prowess 
and  warlike  achievements  for  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  most  highly  esteemed,  gradually  gave  way 
to  an  increasing  taste  ibr  animal  gratincations  and  effemi- 
nate luxury.  To  attain  these  objects  no  expense  was 
spared.  The  culinary  occupations  which  had  formerly 
been  considered  exceedingly  degrading,  became  the  most 
important  of  the  household;  so  much  so,  that  Pliny  re- 
marks, that  the  expense  of  a  cook  was  equal  to  the  cost 
of  a  triumph.  Incredible  sums  of  money  were  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  rare  and  unnecessary  articles  of  diet. 
Immense  sums  were  lavished  in  the  erection  of  baths, 
which,  though  at  first  used  for  cleanly  purposes,  became 
eventually  an  important  means  of  gratitying  their  effemi- 
nate propensities.  But  on  no  caterings  ror  luxury  di4 
they  expend  so  much  money  and  time  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  wines,  of  which  ancient  writers 
specify  at  least  200  varieties.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
scenes  recorded  in  Grecian  and  Roman  history  are  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  drinkinghabits  of  the  people. 

Archias,  a  chief  magistrate  of  Thebes,  was  engaged  in 
drinking  at  a  feast,  surrounded  by  his  dissolute  com- 

E anions,  when  a  messenger  arrived  in  great  haste,  with 
jtters  informing  him  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life. 
**  My  lord,"  said  the  messenger,  "  the  person  who  writes 
these  letters  conjures  you  to  read  them  immediately,  being 
serious  things :"  "  Serious  things  to-morrow,  replied  the 
infatuated  Archias,  in  a  gay  tone,  placing  the  letters  under 
the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  ne  was  reclining.  The 
delay  proved  fatal.  The  Patriots,  who  had  conspired  for 
their  country's  weal,  made  every  necessary  preparation, 
rushed  that  evening  into  the  bailquet-room,  and  slew 
Archias  and  all  his  guests. 
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Sumptuaiy  laws  were  enacted  by  Roman  legislators 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  these  loxurious  habits. 
Those  laws^  however,  were  more  or  less  infringed  by 
characters  high  in  public  estimation;  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  excite  much  surprise  that  the  people  generally 
imitated  their  example. 

Many  of  the  kings,  and  other  rulers  of  these  nations, 
were  notorious  for  their  intemperate  habits.  Innume- 
rable instances  of  tyranny,  rapine,  and  confusion,  are 
recorded.  Yitellius  obtained  possession  of  the  Roman 
throne  by  means  of  his  notorious  yices.  By  pandering 
to  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  preceding  emperors,  he 
attained  to  those  dignities  and  powers  which  eventually 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  object.  After  gaining  the 
celebrated  victory  over  Otho,  he  conducted  himself  in  the 
most  odious  and  degrading  manner.  Regardless  of  the 
dead,  he  held  several  leasts  of  the  most  extravagant 
description  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  himself  and  his 
debauched  companions  gratified  their  intemperate  lusts. 
Such  conduct  soon  disgusted  the  people,  who  conspired 
against  the  obnoxious  tyrant,  and  puthim  to  a  disgraceful 
death.  Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
same  name,  gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Terracina, 
in  consequence  of  the  intemperance  of  its  inmates.  The 
garrison  was  under  the  command  of  Julianus  and  Appo- 
iinaris,  "  twojnen,"  says  Tacitus,  "  immersed  in  sloth  and 
luxury ;  by  their  vices,  more  like  common  gladiators 
than  superior  officers."  "No  sentinels  stationed,  no 
night-watch,  to  prevent  a  sudden  alarm,  and  no  care  taken 
to  guard  the  works,  they  passed  both  night  and  day  in 
drunken  jollity.  The  windings  of  that  delightful  cdast 
resounded  with  notes  of  joy,  and  the  soldiers  were  spread 
about  the  country  to  provide  for  the  pleasures  of  the  two 
commanders,  who  never  thought  of  war  except  when  it 
became  the  subject  of  discourse  over  the  bottle."*  Vi- 
teUius,  acting  under  the  direction  of  a  renegade  slave, 
surprised  the  city.  A  most  dreadful  slaughter  ensued, 
and  one  of  the  commanders  was  put  to  an  ignominiou§ 
death. 

In  the  civil  dissensions  which  soon  aflerwards  took 

*  Tacitus,  b.  iii.  sect.  76. 
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place^  the  most  dreadful  scenes  occurred.  The  city  of 
Kome  was  the  arena  of  all  the  calamities  attendant  upon 
slaughter  and  dissipation.  While  the  soldiers  of  Vi- 
tellius  and  Vespasian  were  butchering  each  other,  the 
people  were  at  one  time  savagely  exulting  in  the  bloody 
exhibition  ;  and  at  another,  actively  engaged  in  riot  and 
debauchery.  "  The  whole  city  seem^  to  be  inflamed 
with  frantic  rage,  and  at  the  same  time  intoxicated  with 
bacchanalian  pleasures."  Tacitus  further  remarks,  that 
**  Rome  had  thrice  seen  enraged  armies  under  her  walls, 
but  the  unnatural  security  and  inhuman  indifference  that 
now  prevailed  were  beyond  all  example." 

At  a  later  period,  we  find  the  same  attachment  to 
strong  drink  existed  among  the  Roman  people.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  in  the  life  of  Constantius  and  Gallus, 
relates  that  seditions  not  unfrequently  took  place  in  the 
city  during  a  scarcity  of  wine.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  are  celebrated  for  their 
excesses  in  Bacchanalian  pleasures. f  Their  frequent 
intercourse  with  Greece  enabled  them  to  gratify  their 
luxurious  desires,  insomuch  that  the  "  Delights  of  Taren- 
tum," became  a  proverbial  expression. 

The  Parthians,  a  celebrated  people  inhabiting  a  part 
of  Asia,  are  described  by  ancient  authors  as  having  been 
addicted  to  numerous  vices,  and  none  more  so  than  that 
of  drunkenness. t 

The  Tapyrians,  according  to  Mlion,  indulged  to  great 
excess  in  intoxicating  liquors.  § 

The  Illyrians  also  are  said  to  have  been  an  intemperate 
people.  II 

The  Carthagenians  and  Lydians  were  both,  according 
to  Athenaeus,  much  attached  to  drinking. IF 

The  Cambrians  were  a  fierce  people,  unaccustomed  to 
eating  flesh  dressed  at  the  fire,  or  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors.  Florus  relates,  that  after  their  expedition  over 
the  Alps,  and  subsequent  to  their  indulgence  in  these 
hitherto  unknown  luxuries,  they  lost  their  ferocity,  and 
became  more  easily^  conquered  by  Marius.** 

*  Sedkumes  sunt  eonoUatcB  gra/oea  ob  inomam  tini.    Hist.  Aug. 
Script,  ed.  1609.  exp.  425.  j|  Lib.  ii.  c.  15. 

t  Vide  jElian,  lib.  xii.  %  Ibid.  x.  c.  10. 

t  Erasm.  Adi^.  **  Florus,  b.  iii.  c.  3. 

$  .Lilian,  lib.  iii,  cap.  13. 
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« 

The  Byzantins,  and  other  nations  of  less  importance 
among  the  ancients,  might  be  here  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  those  whose  habits  were  intemperate.* 

The  examples  presented  in  this  chapter,  sufficiently 
prove  that  intemperance  existed  to  a  considerable  extent 
amons  the  ancients,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  the 
most  deplorable  consequences,  affecting  both  individual 
and  national  welfare. 

*  ^lian.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF    INTEMPERANCE  CONTINUED. 


"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people?* — Pao VERBS  xiv.  34. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands,  can  only  be 
acquired  from  some  of  the  Roman  historians,  and  the 
well-known  practices  of  other  nations,  similsu*  in  their 
habits  and  descent.  They  have  been  described  as  fru&cal 
m  tneir  diet,  possessi^  much  personal  beauty,  and  great 
hardiness  of  body.  The  ancient  Britons  were  not,  how- 
ever, proof  against  the  influence  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment. "  From  usinff,"  says  Tacitus,  "  our  language  and 
dress,  they  proceeded,  by  degrees,  to  imitate  our  vices  and 
luxuries;  our  porticos,  baths,  and  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments."* 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  Celtic  nations  were  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  freely  in  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the  British,  who  were 
of  the  same  descent,  mdul^ed  also  in  this  injurious  prac- 
tice. These  barbarous  nations,  in  particular,  were  in  the 
habit  of  holding  great  feasts,  on  evenr  important  occasion. 
Pelloutier,  thus  alludes  to  this  practice.  "  Amone  these 
nations,  there  is  no  public  assembly,  .either  for  civil  or 
religious  purposes,  duly  held ;  no  birth-day,  marriage,  or 
funeral,  properly  celebrated,  no  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance 
rightly  cemented,  without  a  great  feast.^f  These  feasts 
generally  lasted  several  days,  and  Athenaeus  records  one 
which  continued  for  the  period  of  twelve  months. 

The  most  important  anairs  were  transacted  at  these  fes- 
tivals ;  and  it  has  already  been  shown,  in  the  instance  of 

♦  Tacit.,  vita  AfiricoUe,  c.  21. 
.     t  Pelloutier.  mat.  Celt.  b.  u.  c.  2.  p.  2277. 
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the  Germans,  that  not  unfrequently  they  were  the  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  murder. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  describes  the  Gauls,  in  particular, 
as  being  passionately  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors.  "  Of 
wine,"  says  he,  "  which  is  imported  to  them  by  mer- 
chants, they  are  fond  to  distraction,  and  drink  it  to  excess, 
until  they  are  either  overpowered  by  sleep,  or  inflamed 
with  madness.'** 

At  one  of  these  feasts,  two  British  princes,  in  a  state  of 
inebriation,  quarrelled,  and  fought  with  such  virulence, 
that  they  both  died  by  the  wounds  they  received. 

Attila,  the  cruel  King  of  Hungary,  at  his  marriage 
feast  indulged  so  freely  in  intoxicatmg  liquor,  that  he  was 
found  at  night,  suffocated.  This  happened,  A.D.  453. 
With  the  death  of  Attila,  terminated  the  important  empire 
of  the  Huns. 

The  ancient  custom  of  pledging  healths,  by  some  writers, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  circumstances  which 
occurred  during  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Danes. 
These  haughty  conquerors,  would  not  permit  an  English- 
man to  drink  intheir  presence,  without  special  permission, 
death  being  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  Their  cruelty 
so  intimidated  the  English,  that  even  when  permission 
had  been  given,  they  would  not  take  advantage  of  it, 
until  the  Danes  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  endanger 
their  lives  while  partaking  of  the  liquor. 

The  intimate  mtercourse  which,  afterwards  took  place 
between  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  and  the  frequent 
festive  meetings  which  they  established,  became  a  fruitfiil 
source  of  intemperance.  Henry  remarks,  that  the  laws 
of  these  times,  strongly  corroborates  this  feet,  for  they 
did  not  prohibit  excess,  but  rather  encouraged  it,  and 
only  restrained  the  commission  of  certain  abominable 
Climes,  which  were  the  result  of  excessive  drinking. 

William  of  Malmsbury  adds  his  testimony  to  the  ex- 
cessive drinking  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes. 
^^  The  nobility  were  much  addicted  to  lust  and  gluttony, 
but  excessive  drinking  was  the  common  vice  of  all  ranks 
of  people,  in  which  they  spent  whole  nights  and  days, 
witnout  intermission."  f 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  c.  29, 30.  t  W.  Mahnsbury,  b.  iii. 
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Many  instances  are  recorded,  of  bloodshed  occurring 
at  their  feasts ;  it  was  at  one  of  these  that  King  Edmund  L 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  His  courtiers  were 
in  such  a  state  of  intoxication,  as  to  be  unable  to  render 
him  any  assistance. 

The  long  continuance  of  peace,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  was,  according  to  William  of 
Malmsbury,  marked  with  the  luxury  and  vicious  manners 
of  the  English.  Much  pains  were  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  drinks,  which  principally  consisted  of  Mead, 
Ale,  Cyder,  and  similar  fermented  liquors.  The  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans  appears  to  have  been 
less  owing  to  the  prowess  of  arms  than  to  the  effects  of 
intempei'ance.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the 
victorious  Normans  passed  the  night  in  fasting  and 
prayer;  the  Anglo-Saxons  devoted  the  same  period  to 
drunkenness  and  debauch.  The  Norman  soldiers  were  as 
inferior  to  the  English  in  numbers,  as  the  latter  sunk  in 
comparison  with  their  invaders  in  point  of  temperance. 
"  For,"  remarks  a  quaint  writer,*  "  the  English,  bein^ 
revelling  before,  had  in  the  morning  their  brains  arrested 
for  the  arrearages  of  the  indigested  fumes  of  the  former 
night,  and  were  no  better  than  drunk  when  they  came  to 
fignt."t  In  succeeding  reigns,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
upon  record,  that  the  English  did  not  lose  their  relish  for 
intoxicating  liquors.  Wines  in  particular,  became  impor- 
tant articles  of  commerce ;  and  a  considerable  revenue 
was  derived  from  their  importation.  The  maiTiage  of 
Henry  II.  with  a  French  princess,  who  possessed  exten- 
sive vineyards  in  the  south  of  France,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  increase  of  this  branch  of  commerce.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John,  it  had  become  so  important,  as  to 
cause  the  appointment  of  Officers  in  every  town,  to  regu- 
late the  prices  of  wines,  and  other  matters  connected  w^ith 
their  sale.  Hoveden,  the  historian  of  those  times  re- 
marks, that  ^'  by  this  means,  the  land  was  filled  with 
drink  and  drunkards."  J 

The  Norman  conquerors  of  England  were,  it  appears, 

*  Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain.    B.  iii.  sect.  1. 
+  Mane  adhuc  ebrii  contra  hostes  incunctanter  procedunt. — 
M.  Paris.. 
t  Hoveden  Annals. 
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of  comparatively  sober  and  temperate  habits,  until  vitiated 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  less  sober  English.  William 
of  Malmsbury,  who  may  be  considered  as  tne  most  correct 
historian  of  that  age,  writes  thus, — "  The  English  were 
much  addicted  to  excessive  eating  and  drinking,  in  which 
they  sometimes  spent  both  day  and  night,  without  inter- 
mission. The  Normans  were  very  imlike  them  in  this 
respect,  being  delicate  in  the  choice  of  their  meats  and 
drinks,  but  seldom  exceeding  the  bounds  of  temperance. 
By  this  means,  the  Normans  lived  with  greater  elegance 
and  at  less  expense,  than  the  English."* 

This  sobriety,  however,  unfortunately  did  not  long 
continue.  The  Normans  gradually  adopted  the  vicious 
practices  of  the  English,  and  a  corresponding  deteriora- 
tion in  their  general  character  immediately  succeeded. 
Peter  of  Blois,  in  one  of  his  letters  thus  remarks : — 
"  When  you  behold  our  Barons  and  Knights  going  upon 
a  military  expedition,  you  see  their  baggage  horses  loaded, 
not  with  iron,  but  wine ;  not  with  lances,  but  cheeses  ; 
not  with  swords,  but  bottles ;  not  with  spears,  but  spits. 
You  would  imagine  they  were  pacing  to  prepare  a  great 
feast,  rather  than  to  make  war."f 

The  same  author  goes  on  to  say, — "  There  are  even  too 
many  who  boast  of  their  excessive  drunkenness  and  glut-  '- 
tony ;  and  labour  to  acquire  fame,  by  swallowing  gi*eat 
quantities  of  meat  and  drink."! 

King  Henry  I.,  commonly  called  Beauclerc,  in  the 
midst  of  his  prosperity,  received  from  an  act  of  intempe- 
rance, a  shock,  which  ever  afterwards  rendered  him 
miserable.  This  was  the  death  of  his  only  son,  a  prince 
on  whose  education  he  had  bestowed  the  greatest  care, 
and  who  was  he  expected  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  prince,  to  a  princess  of 
France,  and  the  possessions  he  thereby  obtained  had 
unfolded  to  him  prospects  of  great  wealth  and  honour. 
He  embarked  for  England,  in  a  vessel  with  fifty  rowers, 
from  Harfleur  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Turner  thus 
describes  the  melancholy  catastrophe,  and  its  cause : — 
"  Unfortunately  the  sailors  solicited  him  for  wine,  and  in 
the  gaiety  of  youth  he   distributed  it  profiisely.     The 

*  W  Malmsbury,  b.  iii.    f  P.  Bleseus,  Ep.  24.    t  lb.  Ep.  86. 
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seamen,  the  captain,  his  friends,  all  became  intoxicated, 
and  in  this  state  a  giddy  desire  arose  to  pass  by  every  ship 
that  was  before  them.  The  emulatory  whim  was  instantly 
adopted;  every  arm  was  exerted,  every  eye  was  intent  on 
this  single  object,  and  the  ship  was  flymg  with  all  the 
velocity  that  unusually  exerted  strength  could  give  her, 
in  a  fine  calm  moonlight  night;  when  by  the  heedlessness 
of  the  inebriated  helmsman,  she  struck  suddenly  on  a 
i-ock  near  the  shore,  then  covered  with  water,  but  known 
and  visible  at  low  water.  The  shock  burst  through  two 
planks  on  the  left  side'  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sea  entered 
fast.  The  prince  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  was  escaping, 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister  shrieking  to  him  to 
help  her ;  he  put  back  to  the  ship  to  take  her  in,  but  at 
thcTsame  time  so  many  leaped  into  it,  that  it  sunk,  and 
every  one  on  board  perished.  The  ship  soon  disappeared 
under  the  waves  with  all  its  crew,  300  in  number,  except- 
ing two  persons,  a  young  nobleman  and  a  butcher,  who 
held  clinging  to  the  top  of  the  mast."  The  butcher  only, 
however,  escaped  to  tell  the  woeful  disaster  to  the  king, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  so  depressed  by  the  news  as  to 
have  "  never  smiled  again." 

During  several  centuries  immediately  succeeding  this 
period,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  English  became  more 
temperate  in  their  nabits.  The  immense  quantities  of 
food  and  drink  consumed  at  feasts,  which  were  frequently 
held,  appear  valmost  incredible,  were  it  not  for  authentic 
records,  wherein  an  accurate  description  of  them  is  given. 

Henry  II.,  A. D.  1216,  issued  a  proclamation  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  *^  the  outrageous  and  excessive  multi- 
tude of  meats  and  dishes  which  the  great  men  of  our 
kins^dom  have  used  and  still  use,  in  their  castles  and  by 
pei^ns  of  inferior  rank,  imitating  their  example  beyond 
what  their  stations  require,  and  their  circumstances  can 
afford,  many  great  evils  have  come  upon  our  kingdom, 
the  health  of  our  subjects  has  been  injured,  their  goods 
have  been  consumed,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to 
poverty."  This  ordinance  restricted  the  number  of  dishes 
to  be  used  by  the  sci'^at  men  of  the  land,  and  attached 
severe  penalties  to%ver^  transgression.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  A.D.  1363,  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  extravagant  living  among 
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various  ranks,  but  historians  remark  that  they  produced 
little  beneficial  effect.  Immense  quantities  of  wines  were 
consumed  at  these  feasts,  and  the  utmost  care  was  taken 
to  procure  them  of  the  richest  quality.  It  appears  from 
Hollinshed,  that  the  strongest  wines  were  in  most  repute 
at  this  period,  the  weaker  sort,  such  as  claret,  not  being 
in  common  demand. 

At  a  later  period.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  while  illustrating 
the  diet  of  the  rich,  and  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the 
comparative  comforts  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  English 
people,  thus  remarks : — "  They  drink  no  water,  except 
when  they  abstain  from  other  drinks,  by  way  of  penance, 
and  from  a  principle  of  devotion."  At  this  period,  the 
clergy  in  particular  indulged  in  luxurious  habits,  and 
converted  religious  festivals  into  intemperate  carousak. 
In  the  Northumberland  Family  Book,  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing curious  items,  for  the  Earl  and  Countess,  during 
the  Lent  fast  days,  viz. ;  "  a  loaf  of  bread  on  trenchers, 
two  manchetts,  (small  loaves  of  white  bread)  a  quart  of 
beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chyne  of  mutton,  or  a  chyne 
of  beef  boiled."  The  evening  repast  of  the  same  lady 
and  lord,  was  as  follows :  "  Two  manchetts,  a  loaf  of 
household  bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine." 

The  feasts  which  were  held  at  this  period,  on  all  parti- 
cular occasions,  displayed  great  magnificence,  and  pro- 
fiision  of  provisions  of  various  sorts ;  and  were  plentirally 
supplied  with  intoxicating  liquors.  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  temperance  was  a  virtue  practised  on  these 
occasions.* 

At  a  magnificent  feast  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  addition  to 
other  stores  of  intoxicating  liquors,  365  hogsheads  of 
beerf  alone  were  drunk.  Sumptuary  laws  were  made  at 
this  time  to  restrain  excesses;  but  when  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  land  set  so  bad  an  example,  the  more 

*  The  following  were  the  items  for  drink  at  the  installation 
feast  of  Greorge  Nevill,  Archbishop  of  York,  A.  D.  1466.  "  Goodly 
provision,  ms^e  for  the  installation  feast,"  &c. 

In  Ale,  Tuns 300 

In  Wine,  Ditto 100 

In  Ipocrass  Pipe 1 

t  Twenty-three  thousand  gallons. 
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humble  classes  of  society  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
imitate  them.  In  fact,  during  a  considerable  portion  gf 
the  sixteenth  century,  intemperance  appears  to  nave  been 
the  common  vice  of  the  country.  The  citizens  of  those 
days  were  much  addicted  to  drunkenness.  Some  writers 
of  that  period,  strongly  advert  to  this  fact.  The  most 
noted  taverns  are  even  named,  with  their  situations  and 
qualifications.* 

Stubbs,  in  his  "  Anatomic  of  Abuse,"t  asserts  that  the 
public-houses  in  London  were  crowded  from  morning 
to  night  with  inveterate  drunkards.  A  French  writer 
in  a  similar  account,  states,  that  the  artizans,  such  as 
hatters  and  joiners,  on  holidays,  were  perpetually  feasting 
in  taverns,  on  rabbits,  hares,  and  such  sorts  of  meat.J 
The  tippling  propensity,  with  its  evil  consequences,  moral 
and  physical,  is  well  described  in  a  song,  published  A.  D. 
1551,  and  said  to  have  been  the  first  drinking  song  of 
merit,  written  in  this  country. § 

The  two  first  verses  of  this  song  are  inserted  for  the 
information  of  the  reader. 

I  cannot  eat  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good ; 
But  sure,  I  think,  that  I  can  drink, 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  nothing  am  a  colde ; 
I  stuff  my  skin,  so  full  within, 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  olde. 

CHORUS. 

Backe  and  side,  go  bare  go  bare. 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  colde ; 
But  belly,  God  send  thee,  ^od  ale  enoughe. 

Whether  it  be  new  or  olde. 

In  the  following  verse,  the  delicate  appetite  of  the 
drunkard  is  still  further  pourtrayed. 

I  love  no  rost,  but  a  nut-brown  teste, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire ; 
A  little  bread  shall  do  my  stead, 

Muche  bread  I  noght  desire. 

*  Vide  Contin.  to  Henry's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
+  Paffe  73.  t  Henry's  Contin.  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

§  Vide  Warton'9  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iu. 
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J^o  frost  no  snow,  no  winde  I  trowe. 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wolde ; 
I  am  so  wrapt  and  thorouffely  lapt, 

Of  jolly  goode  ale  and  olde. 

Backe  and  side,  &c. 

The  last  verse,  in  reference  to  those  "  good  soules,  that 
have  scoured  bowles,"  concludes  thus ; 

"  God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 
Whether  they  be  yoimg  or  olde." 

Camden  and  Baker,  both  agree  that  the  English  in* 
dulged  more  in  intemperance  after  the  Dutch  war.  Baker 
states,  that  after  this  war,  the  English  learned  to  be 
drunkards,  and  so  much  deluged  the  kingdom  with  this 
vice,  that  laws  were  obliged  to  be  enacted  for  repressing 
it.* 

From  the  following  statement  of  Camden,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  that  learned  writer  looked  upon  the  vices  of 
the  English,  at  a  previous  period,  as  not  so  venial  a8 
others  nave  represented.  "The  English,  who  hitherto 
had,  of  all  the  northern  nations,  shown  themselves  least 
addicted  to  immoderate  drinking,  and  been  commended 
for  their  sobriety,  first  learned,  in  these  wars  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  swallow  large  quantities  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  to  destroy  their  own  health,  by  drinking  that 
of  others,  t 

Similar  luxurious  habits  existed  in  succeeding  reigns. 
Many  and  severe  complaints  were  made  against  the 
clergy,  in  particular,  some  of  whom  are  described  as 
havmg  led  dissolute  lives.  This  bad  example,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the 
people,  who  in  general  have  been  found  but  too  willing  to 
imitate  vices  sanctioned  by  the  practice,  though  opposed 
to  the  precepts,  of  their  spiritual  pastors  and  teachers. 

Numerous  historical  notices  are  recorded  of  the  intemper* 
ate  habits  of  the  people  in  the  seventeenth  century.  During 
the  reign  of  James  1.,  intemperance  was  no  less  prevalent 
than  it  had  been  under  former  monarchs.  James,  on  his 
accession,  rather  encouraged  this  vice,  by  the  passing  of 
laws  for  the  increase  of  houses  appropriated  to  the  sale  of 

*  Baker's  Chronicle. 

t  Camden's  Annals,  1581. 
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intoxicating  liquors;  but,  as  will  afterwards  be  found,  the 
result  so  clearly  proved  the  injurious  nature  of  these 
measures,  that  he  subsequently  passed  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  drunkenness.  These  checks  however  were  , 
lar  from  proving  effectual ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
drunkenness  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for 
additional  regulations  for  its  suppression.  During  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth,  drunkenness  was  the  pre- 
vailing vice  of  the  land ;  indeed  this  was  so  generally  the 
case,  that  by  other  nations,  England  was  denominated 
"The  Land  of  Drunkards."  Intemperance,  however, 
wa^  strongly  denounced  at  this  period  Dy  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  by  others,  who  viewed  this  degrading  vice 
with  detestation  and  alarm.  There  are  several  character- 
istic pamphlets,  the  production  of  their  pious  zeal,  still 
extant,'  wherein  the  folly  of  drunkenness  is  forcibly  pour- 
trayed,  and  the  dreadful  extent  of  its  ravages  exhibited. 
These  efforts  however  were  of  little  effect  in  checking  its 
progress,  and  the  vice,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  pursued 
its  devastating  course. 

In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  drunkenness  was 
very  prevalent,  and  in  fact  was  indirectly  promoted  by  an 
act,  passed  "  for  the  encouragement  of  distillation,"  under 
the  plea  of  benefiting  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  The  pernicious  consequences  which  ensued,  and 
especially  the  alarming  demoralization  of  the  lower 
classes,  soon  induced  the  enactment  of  other  laws  for  the 
restriction  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  cele- 
brated De  Foe  has  recorded  some  characteristic  sketches 
of  the  intemperance  of  these  times.  "  If  the  history  of 
this  well-bred  vice,"  says  he, "  was  to  be  written,  it  would 
plainly  appear  that  it  began  among  the  gentry,  and  from 
them  was  nanded  down  to  the  poorer  sort,  who  still  love 
to  be  like  their  betters.  After  the  Restoration,  when 
[drinking  to]  the  King's  health  became  the  distinction 
between  a  *  Cavalier'  and  *  Roundhead,'  drunkenness 
began  to  reign.  The  gentry  caressed  the  beastly  vice  at 
such  a  rate  that,  as  companion,  no  servant  was  thought 
proper  unless  he  could  bear  a  quantity  of  wine;  and  to 
this  day,  when  you  speak  well  of  a  man  you  say,  '  he  is 
an  honest  drunken  fellow;'  as  if  his  drunkenness  was  a 
recommendation  to  his  honesty.     Nay,  so  far  has  this 

d2 
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custom  prevailed,  that  the  top  of  a  gentlemanly  entertain- 
ment has  been  to  make  his  friend  drunk ;  and  the  friend 
is  so  much  reconciled  to  it,  that  he  takes  it  as  the  effect  of 
his  kindness.  The  further  perfection  of  this  vice  among 
the  gentry,  appears  in  the  way  of  their  expressing  their 
joy  for  any  public  blessing.  'Jack,' said  a  gentleman 
of  very  high  quality,  when  after  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  King  William  was  voted  into  the  vacant 
throne,  *  Jack,  go  home  to  your  Lady,  and  tell  her  we 
have  got  a  Protestant  King  and  Queen,  and  go  make  a 
bonfire  as  big  as  a  house,  and  bid  the  butler  make  ye  all 
drunk,  ye  dog.'  Here,"  continues  De  Foe,  "  was  sacri- 
ficing to  the  Devil  for  a  thanksgiving  to  God."  * 

In  the  eighteenth  century  ample  testimony  is  on  record 
to  exhibit  the  awful  ravages  of  drunkenness  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  facilities  afforded  by  Government  for  the  sale  of 
spirits,  and  the  cheapness  of  these  pernicious  liquors, 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  at  a  trivial  expense, 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  depraved  appetites.  In*- 
subordination,  riots,  and  other  disastrous  effects  of  this 
sinful  and  degrading  indulgence,  followed;  and  in  London 
in  particular,  in  1736,  tiie  magistrates  of  Middlesex, 
foxmd  it  absolutely  necessary  to  petition  parliament  for 
some  restrictive  measures  against  its  increasing  devasta- 
tions.  The  House  took  the  subject  into  serious  considera- 
tion, and  a  heavy  sum,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition 
of  its  sale,  was  aflSixed  to  the  taking  out  of  a  license  for 
the  vending  of  the  liquid  fire.  Yet  the  celebrated  debates 
of  1743,  show  that  even  this  enactment  was  productive  of 
little  good.  The  appetite  for  strong  drink  had  become  too 
general  and  uncontrollable  to  be  easily  removed,  and  the 
people,  when  deprived  of  the  usual  means  of  gratifying 
their  sensual  inclinations,  immediately  resorted  to  illegs3 
expedients  to  obtain  a  supply.  Extensiye  smuggling  was 
carried  on,  in  defiance  of  the  most  severe  measures 
adopted  for  its  suppression;  and  drunkenness  raged  as 
much  as  ever,  until  several  modifications  of  the  law  made 
this  illegal  traffic  a  less  profitable  pursuit. 

Perhaps  no  circumstance  is  more  illustrative  of  the 
intemperance  of  these  times  than  the  disgusting  manner 

*  De  Eoe*s  «  Poor  Man's  Plea." 
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in  which  the  sellers  of  these  poisonous  liquors  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  trade.  A  contemporary  publication  has 
inserted  the  following  notice,  for  the  year  1736.  "  We 
have  observed  some  signs  where  such  liquors  are  retailed, 
with  the  following  inscription, — ^  Drunk  for  a  penny ^ 
dead  drunk  for  two-pence,  clean  straw  for  nothing  J* 
Smollett  makes  the  following  remark  upon  this  fact : — 
*'They  accordingly  provided  cellars  and  places  streweil 
with  straw,  to  which. they  conveyed  those  wretches  who 
wfere  overwhelmed  with  intoxication:  in  those  dismal 
caverns  they  lay  until  they  recovered  some  use  of  their 
faculties,  and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the  same  mis- 
chievous portion  ;  thus  consuming  their  health  and  ruin- 
ing their  families,  in  hideous  receptacles  of  the  most  filthy 
vice,  resounding  with  riot,  execration,  and  blasphemy." f 

The  host  of  petitions  which  were  sent  in  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  length  induced  the  Government 
to  pass  more  restrictive  measures,  which  had  some  effect 
in  reducing  the  consumption  of  these  liquors ;  but  the 
appetite  for  them  had  been  created,  and  to  the  present 
day  this  unhappy  country  is  still  groaning  under  a  tor- 
rent of  evils  originating  in  the  same  cause. 

Many  examples  might  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  intemperance  at  various  times,  in  the  Scottish 
nation.  In  its  early  history,  many  of  the  national  habits 
itoid  customs  bear  a  great  similarity  to  those  of  the  Ancient 
Britons.  A  respectable  author  thus  describes  the  mode  in 
"which  their  drinking  feasts  were  conducted.  "  The  manner 
of  drinking  used  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Isles,  is  called  in 
their  language,  streak,  L  e.,  a  round ;  for  the  company 
sat  in  a  circle :  the  cup  bearer  filled  the  drink  round  to 
them,  and  all  was  drunk  out,  whatever  the  liquor  was, 
whether  strong  or  weak.  They  continued  drinking 
sometimes  twenty-four,  sometimes  forty-eight  hours. 
It  was  reckoned  a  piece  of  manhood  to  drink  until 
they  became  drunk;  and  there  were  two  men  attend- 
ing pimctually  with  a  barrow  on  such  occasions.  They 
stood  at  the  door  until  some  became  drunk,  and  they 
carried  them  upon  the  barrow  to  bed,  and  returned 
again  to  their  post,  as  long  as  any  continued ;  and  so 

*  Historical  Miscellai^,  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1736. 
f  Smollett's  Hist,  of  England,  passm* 
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carried  off  the  whole  company  one  by  one,  as  they  became 
drunk."* 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  hospitality  of  the  Scots 
induced  them  to  indulge  in  excessive  drinking.  A  wrifer 
of  that  period  speaks  of  the  courtiers,  merchants,  and 
country  gentlemen,  as  much  given  to  intempei-anccf 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  excessive 
drinking  was  extremely  prevalent  among  the  higher 
classes  of  Scotland.  The  more  humble  portion  of  society, 
was  not  at  that  period  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors.  Mr.  Dunlop  relates,  that  the  then 
member  of  parliament  for  Renfrewshire,  was  accustomed 
to  drink  ardent  spirits  at  a  small  ferry-house,  for  three 
weeks  together ;  and  that  a  dispute  having  taken  place 
at  a  fair  m  Ayrshire,  the  parties  went  to  me  mansion  of 
a  neighbouring  magistrate,  to  seek  an  adjustment  of  their 
differences,  when  they  found  three  Justices  of  the  Peace 
dancing  naked,  before  the  door  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
These  were  three  of  the  principal  men  of  the  county. 
Similar  stories,  remarks  Mr.  Dunlop,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  parish  in  Scotland,  indicative  of  the  inebriation  of 
the  upper  ranks  during  the  last  century,  t 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  so  injurious  an  ex- 
ample had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  humbler  classes 
of  society ;  and  more  recent  history  displays  incalculable 
injury  thereby  resulting  to  the  morals,  nealth  and  happi- 
ness of  that  country. 

In  Ireland,  the  most  terrible  results  have  attended  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  These  have  been  more  espe- 
cially displayed  since  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits 
into  general  use.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
most  dreadful  consequences  resulted  from  this  cause.  The 
Government  of  the  country  soon  had  reason  deeply  to 
lament  the  encouragement  which  it  had  given  to  dis- 
tillation. Several  laws  were  passed  with  the  intent 
of  restricting  the  use  of  aydent  spirits ;  but  the  taste 
for  such  stimulants  had  been  created,  and  illegal  means 
of  obtaining  them  were  extensively  resorted  to.  Ireland 
has,  for  the  last  century,  witnessed  insubordination,  crimes 

•  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  p.  196. 
t  Fynes  Moryson*s  Itinerary,  p.  66, 
;{  Parliamentajy  Evidence,  p.  403. 
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and  immorality,  raging  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
most  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  in- 
temperance. It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  that  a 
brighter  day  will  yet  dawn  upon  that  unfortunate  nation. 

The  history  of  other  countries  shows,  that  intemper- 
ance is  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  countries  in  a  semi-barbarous 
state,  previous  to  their  connexion  with  the  Christian 
world,  had  discovered  the  art  of  producing  intoxicating 
substances,  in  various  ways.  Others  learned  the  habit  of 
inebriation  from  European  nations,  who  at  the  same  time 
supplied  them  with  the  pernicious  articles  for  consumption. 
AU  of  these,  however,  have  more  or  less  experienced  the 
dreadful  evils  resulting  from  intemperate  habits. 

The  Nubians,  are  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  exces- 
sively addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  during  his  abode  at 
Berber,  in  1816,  several  quarrels  occurred  from  intemper- 
ance, most  of  which  ended  in  the  shedding  of  blood.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Ashantee,  Congo,  and  other  African 
nations,  are  described  by  travellers  as  indulging  freely  in 
the  use  of  strong  drink,  for  which  they  are  doubtless  moie 
or  less  indebted  to  their  intercourse  with  European  na- 
tions ;  and,  especially  to  their  accursed  trade  in  human 
flesh.f 

•  In  the  Nicobar  Islands,  the  natives  drink  freely  of 
Arrack  at  their  feasts  ;  and  in  general,  until  their  sight 
is  gone,  and  they  are  completely  stupified. 

The  Otaheitans  indulge  freely  in  an  intoxicating  liquor 
called  Ava,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  a  plant.  The  injurious  effects  of  this 
deleterious  liquid,  upon  the  morals  and  health  of  these 
tribes,  are  feelingly  described  by  Cook  and  others.! 

The  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
the  inhumanity  of  professing  Christians,  has  sanctioned 
and  promoted  the  introduction  of  strong  drink  into  that 
interesting  colony,  where  scenes  of  bloodshed  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  natives,   when  in   a 

*  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Nubia,  4to,  p.  143-4. 
+  Voyage  to  Congo,  Part  I,  p. 564,  apud  Churchill.   Bowdich's 
Ashantee,  p.  386. 
}  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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state  of  inebriation.  Scarcely,  says  Arago,  do  the  in^ 
toxicating  fumes  get  into  their  heads,  when  they  breathe 
nothing  but  battle,  and  shout  forth  their  war  cries.  Inj- 
patient  for  murder,  they  seek  antagonists,  provoke  them 
by  ferocious  songs,  and  demand  death  in  the  hope  of 
inflicting  it.  They  find  but  too  readily  the  opportunities 
they  provoke;  and  their  ^war-whoop'  is  answered  by 
whooping  not  less  terrible.  Then  the  combatants  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  perhaps  twenty  steps  from  each  other, 
threaten  mutually  with  their  long  and  pointed  spears, 
launch  them  at  their  adversaries,  with  wonderful  strength 
and  dexterity,  and,  finally  attack  each  other  with  pon- 
derous and  fi)rmidable  clubs.  Limbs  are  fractured,  bones 
smashed,  skulls  laid  open,  no  exclamation  of  pain  escapes 
from  these  ferocious  savages ;  the  air  resounds  only  with 
fidghtful  vociferations.  He  who  falls  without  having 
found  a  victim,  dies  rather  from  despair  than  from  the 
hurts  he  has  received ;  and  the  warrior  who  has  laid  low 
a  few  enemies,  soon  expires  without  regretting  the  loss  of 
life.*         ^ 

Among  the  American  savages,  the  free  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors  has  produced  dreadful  ravages.  Th« 
French  found  this  practice  of  advantage  in  their  trading 
transactions. 

Charlevoix  describes  some  awful  scenes  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  occasioned  by  intoxicet- 
tion.  Husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  ancl 
brothers,  were  frequently  seen  in  this  state  worrying  each 
other,  like  so  many  wolves. 

This  writer  says,  that  the  Europeans  when  they  settled 
in  North  America,  soon  found  that  supplying  the  natives 
with  spirituous  liquors,  promoted  their  ti'ading  interests,  by 
making  them  incapable  of  attending  to  business,  so  "  they 
waged  a  war,''  he  remarks,  "  of  gm  and  brandy  against 
the  various  tribes,  some  of  which  have  been  subdued,  and 
others  almost  wholly  extirpated  by  their  own  drunkenness.f '* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews  thus  describes  the  effect  of 
intoxicating  liquor  upon  the  Mohawk  Indians.  ^^  They 
grow  quite  mad,  bum  their  own  little  huts,  murder  their 
wives  and  children,  or  one  another,  so  that  their  wives 

*  Araeo's  Voyage. 

t  Charlevoix.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North  America,  Letter  viii. 
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&te  forced  to  hide  their  guns  and  hatchets,  and  themselves 
too,  for  fear  of  mischief."  * 

Among  the  American  savages,  when  any  business  of 
importance  is  transacted,  they  appoint  a  feast,  of  which 
almost  the  whole  tribe  partakes. 

The  Brazilian  savages  differ  very  little  in  this  respect 
from  their  brethren  m  the  North.  When  they  hold  a 
feast  they  proceed  from  house  to  house,  consuming  the 
liquor  until  they  become  quite  infuriated,  and  in  this 
state  commit  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  Speaking  of 
Chili,  Raynal  says,  "  The  natives  had,  like  most  savages, 
become  excessively  fond  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  wnen 
intoxicated  used  to  take  up  arms,  massacre  all  the 
Spaniards  they  met  with,  and  ravage  the  country  near 
their  dwellings."  f 

Similar  practices  are  found  among  the  Araiicano  Indians 
in  South  America.  A  recent  observer  says  :  "  On  their 
great  feasts  they  drink  large  quantities  of  a  very  intoxi- 
cating liquor  called  Chicha,  made  from  maize,  which 
they  sow  for  this  purpose,  although  no  other  signs  of 
agricultural  cultivation  are  to  be  found  among  them. 
The  elder  females  of  the  tribe  prepare  this  beverage  by 
chewing  the  maize,  which  they  afterwards  collect  in  a 
trough  resembling  a  canoe,  and  having  added  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  the  masticated  roots,  leave  it  to 
rerment,  covering  the  trough  carefully  with  mats.  Pre- 
vious to  these  feasts  which  end  in  premeditated  intoxi- 
cation, they  voluntarily  surrender  their  spears  and  knives 
to  the  women,  who  secrete  them  in  the  woods,  as  they 
are  conscious  of  their  propensity  to  quarrelling  and 
fighting  when  excited  by  liquor.  A  guard  is  always 
appointed  from  among  the  warriors,  who  retain  their 
weapons  and  taste  no  chicha  until  the  next  day.  On 
particular  occasions  of  rejoicing  they  drink  this  beverage 
mingled  with  horse's  blood,  which  they  believe  endows 
them  with  preternatural  strength  and  agility."! 

The  Russians  are  very  much  addicted  to  the  free  use  of 

•  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  vol.  xii.  p.  416. 

t  Raynal's  Hist,  ot  East  and  West  Indies.  London,  1788, 
vol.  iv.  p.  209. 

t  Campaigns  and  Cruises  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada, 
p.  391, 
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ardent  spirits.  Brandy  is  their  favourite  liquor.  Dis- 
tillation is  encourap;ed  by  the  Government  of  that  country, 
and  forms  a  fruitfiil  source  of  revenue,  Morewood* 
calculates  its  annual  consumption  at  5,500,000  vedros,t 
or  27,500,000  gallons.  The  same  author  relates,  that  in 
one  province  and  the  adjoining  districts  called  Penza, 
there  are  no  less  than  397  stills  at  work,  which  are 
wrought  by  982  men. 

The  natives  of  Kamschatkaare  exceedingly  attached  to 
inebriating  liquors,  and  the  traders  frequently  tempt 
them  to  part  with  valuable  sables  and  other  furs  for 
small  quantities  of  brandy.  This  infamous  practice  has 
been  successfully  adopted  by  designing  and  avaricious 
traders. 

The  Swedes  have  a  strong  propensity  to  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  indulge  in  them  freely.  This  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  injurious  patronage  of  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  Government  of  that  country, 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Drinking  is  now  associated  with  all  their  customs,  and 
even  among  the  temperate  members  of  society,  a  dram  is 
in  general  taken  before  every  meal.  A  German  paper 
lately  stated  the  astonishing  fact,  that  not  more  than 
40  years  ago  the  Swedish  people  consumed  only  five 
millions  of  bottles  of  brandy,  whereas  now  22  millions 
are  scarcely  sufficient  for  their  annual  consumption. 

Statistical  calculations  prove  that  three-fourths  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  that  country  are  to  be  attributed  to 
intemperance.  It  is  the  custom  for  women  of  certain 
villages  in  the  country,  on  occasions  of  great  feasts,  to 
put  on  grave-clothes,  when  they  go  to  fetch  their  husbands, 
m  order  to  have  them  ready  in  case  of  necessity.! 

The  Laplanders  are  also  much  attached  to  intoxicating 
drink  ;  indeed,  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  known  to 
exchange  their  valuable  animals  for  small  quantities  of 
spirits.  The  habit  of  drinking  is  also  associated  with 
many  of  their  social  customs,  and  is  of  course  productive 
of  most  injurious  consequences  both  to  themselves  and 
their  families. 

*  Morewood's  Essay  on  Intoxicating  Liquors,  p.  248. 
t  Vedro,  a  measure  containing  from  15  to  20  quarts. 
t  Morning  Advertiser,  Dec.  2b,  1835. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

tHE  HISTORY  OF  INTEMPERANCE  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
THE  PROFESSION  OF  RELIGION,  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 
RELIGIOUS    WELFARE. 


*  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  that  drink  wine  in 
bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  ointments :  but 
they  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph." — Amos  vi.  1, 6. 

**  But  they  also  have  erred  through  wine,  and  through  strong 
drink  are  out  of  the  way  ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  erred 
through  strong  drink,  they  are  swallowed  up  of  wine,  they  are 
out  of  the  way  through  strong  drink ;  they  err  in  vision,  they 
stumble  in  judgment.* —Isaiah  xxviii.  7. 


Every  thing  Trhich  has  connexion  with  the  sanctity  of 
religion  necessarily  possesses  peculiar  importance.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  separating  from  the  profession  of 
religion  all  practices  not  sanctioned  by  the  Divine  autho- 
rity, but  associated  with  its  various  ordinances  by  the 
vitiated  habits  of  degenerate  times.  No  practice  has  been 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
in  all  ages  of  the  world,  than  the  use  of  strong  drink. 

In  this  stage  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  intended  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  custom,  and  its  conse- 
quences in  relation  to  religious  welfare.  In  the  course  of 
this  investigation,  some  singular  elucidations  will  transpire 
in  reference  to  a  striking  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  both  of  Heathen  and 
of  Christian  nations. 

1.  Intemperance  in  connexion  with  the  Religious 

CEREMONIES  OF  THE  HEATHENS, 

The  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens greatly  contributed  to  foster  the  vice  of  intemper- 
ance. The  numerous  festivals  held  by  these  nations,  formed 
a  fruitful  source  of  temptation  to  this  sin,     Athcnaeus 
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informs  us,  that  all  their  luxurious  entertainments  were 
occasioned  by  devotion  to  the  gods,  Paca  (rvfXTrotnov 
(Tfxvaybtyri  Trjv  avraiv  eig  ^eov  av£0c  p£. 

These  religious  festivals  were  at  first  conducted  with 
temperance  and  decorum,  except  when  they  were  desirous 
of  making  special  acknowledgment  for  some  signal  mark 
of  divine  favour.  On  such  occasions  they  indulged  fi'eely 
in  wine,  for  which  reason  the  feast  was  called  Qowai, 
because  they  imagined  they  were  obliged  at  those  times 
to  be  drunk  in  honour  of  the  gods !  on  ^la  tovq  Oeovg 
olvovtrdai  ^eiv  vireXafji^avov* 

The  most  important  of  these  festivals  was  the  one  held 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  vintage,  or  gathering  in  of  the 
grapes.  At  this  time  they  were  accustomed  to  drink  freely, 
esteeming  it  as  an  honourable  offering  of  the  first  fruits  to 
the  gods.  Seleucus,  in  Aristotle,  states  that  the  words 
Qakia  and  ^eQri  were  similarly  derived.  Tou  te  olvov  tin 
irKEiov  Kai  ttjp  aWrfv  rf^viraSeiav  deioy  evsKa  Trpoc^cpeo'Oat, 
^10  Kai  SoLvag  Kai  OaXiag  Kai  fiedag  (jjvo fjiacrOrj vai ;  becaicse  it 
was  usual  at  those  times  to  consume  great  quantities  of 
wine  and  other  provisions y  in  honour  of  the  gods.* 

These  profane  notions  were  but  too  much  in  unison 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  among  whom  they 
obtained.  The  frugality  with  which  their  more  ancient 
festivals  had  been  conducted,  gradually  disappeared.  As 
the  heathens  increased,  the  number  of  their  gods,  so  was 
the  number  of  their  festivals  enlarged,  until,  in  progress  of 
time,  these,  originally  solemn  occasions,  were  regarded 
as  privileged  opportunities  of  sensual  indulgence.  It 
may  be  stated  that,  the  festivals  under  consideration,  were 
more  or  less  common  to  all  the  heathen  nations.  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  "  the  practice  was  common  both  to 
Greeks  and  barbarians  J* 

Among  the  most  numerous  of  these  festive  occasions 
were  those  held  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  the  God  of 
Wine.  At  Athens,  the  very  focus  of  heathen  wisdoni 
and  idolatrous  abominations,  the  bacchanalian  orgies  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendour,  and  in  particular  those 
which  were  denominated  Dionysia.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  when 

*  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 
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it  is  known  that  the  archops,  or  chief  magistrates,  patron- 
ized the  proceedings,  apd  had  a  share  in  their  management. 
During  the  processions,  which  were  always  held  on  these 
occasions,  various  ceremonies  were  pertormed,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  grotesque  gestures  of  the  drunkard 
were  imitated.  These  proceedings  invariably  closed  with 
the  most  disgusting,  drunken,  and  licentious  scenes  of 
degrading  debauchery.  Plato  informs  us,  that  he  wit- 
nessed the  whole  of  the  city  of  Athens  drunk,  during  the 
Bacchic  festivals.* 

The  ancients  erected  statues  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
who  was  frequently  represented  as  an  effeminate  young 
man,  in  allusion  to  the  joyous  feasts  which  were  held  in 
honour  of  him  ;  and  at  other  times,  as  an  old  man,  from 
the  effect  of  vinous  liquors  in  bringing  on  premature  old 

The  Greeks  had  many  festivals  in  honour  of  this  god. 
Those  called  Anthesteria  continued  three  days,  during 
which  time  drunkenness  greatly  prevailed;  indeed,  re- 
wards were  held  out  as  inducements  to  intemperate 
drinking. 

Similar  festivals  were  held  among  the  Romans,  and 
idtimately  became  the  most  common  source  of  intemper- 
ance and  immorality.  The  impurities,  however,  con- 
nected with  these  proceedings,  and  the  consequent  demo- 
ralization of  the  people,  were  so  obvious  in  their  character, 
that  the  senate  was  constrained  to  interfere,  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  continuance.  At  this  time  the  festivals  held 
at  Rome  were  celebrated  by  not  less  than  7,000  souls  of 
both  sexes,  promiscuously  arranged.  They  invariably 
took  place  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Among  other  licentious  festivals  of  the  Ancients,  were 
those  ofCotytro,the  goddess  of  debauchery,  thence  called 
Cotytria.  They  were  principally  celebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, Thracians,  and  Corinthians.  Intemperance,  with 
gross  debauchery,  always  characterized  the  solemnities. 

Similar  practices  existed  at  the  festivals  held  in  honour 
of  ComJis,  the  god  of  feasting  and  revelry.  This  deity 
was  usually  represented  as  a  young  man,  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  crowned  with  the  drunkard's  garland. 

The  Persians  also  had  festivals  of  a  similar  description. 

*  Plato,  lib.  i.  de  leg. 
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One  of  the  principal  of  these  was  held  in  honour  of 
AnaitiSy  an  Armenian  goddess.  Both  sexes  assisted  at 
the  ceremony,  and  inebriated  themselves  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  whole  was  concluded  by  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
lasciviousness  and  intemperance.*  Orgies,  worthy  of  the 
deities  to  whose  worship  they  were  consecrated,  and  for 
whose  honour  they  were  instituted. 
.  The  evils  of  intemperance,  as  it  existed  among  the 
heathens,  present  many  deplorable  features,  but  how  much 
more  are  they  to  be  lamented  when  prevailing  among  a 
people  possessed  of  superior  light  and  instruction !  The 
Church  of  the  true  God  will  be  found  in  all  ages  to  have 
severely  suffered  from  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  A 
view  of  its  ecclesiastical  records  but  too  evidently  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  this  statement. 

2.  Intemperance  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  Church. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  seen,  that  the  Jews,  at  various  times, 
manifested  considerable  religious  declension,  and  followed 
idolatrous  practices.  The  reasons  for  this  dereliction  were 
various ;  but,  among  other  causes,  intemperate  indulgence 
occupies  a  most  prominent  place,  The  association  of 
Idolatry  and  Intemperance,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
latter  vice,  are  strikingly  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
The  circumstance  there  especially  alluded  to  occurred  at 
the  time  when  Moses  was  on  the  Mount,  in  conference 
with  the  Almighty.  The  Israelites,  on  finding  that 
Moses  delayed  his  return,  made  foij  themselves  false  gods, 
and  prepared  a  feast  of  suitable  offerings  for  idolatrous 
worship.  The  consequences  were  shortly  afterwards  seen. 
**  The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to 
play."t  At  a  subsequent  period,  Moses,  after  giving  to 
the  Children  of  Israel  the  Commandments,  which  he  had 
received  on  Mount  Sinai,  strongly  exhorts  them  to  obe- 
dience to  those  laws,  and  faithfully  warns  them  against 
giving  way  to  sensual  temptations,  when  they  should 
become  possessed  of  the  country  which  the  Lord  had 
promised  them.     After  enumerating  the  advantages  they 

*  Lempriere  Bibliotheca  Classica. 
t  Exodus  xxxii.  6. 
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would  obtain  thereby  in  securing  the  possession  of  land 
and  cities,  houses  and  wells,  vineyards  and  olive-yards, 
for  which  they  had  not  laboured,  Moses  adds, — "  When 
thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be  full,  then  beware  lest  thou 
forget  the  Lord,"  &c.*  That  wise  legislator  had  pre- 
viously witnessed  the  awfiil  effects  of  sensuality  in  turning 
the  heart  from  God.  He  feared  also  the  consequences 
of  intercourse  with  surrounding  heathen  nations,  whose 
practices  were  highly  sensual  and  ensnaring,  f  As  if 
these  allusions  and  exhortations,  however,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently strong,  Moses  soon  aftei*wards  repeats  his  warning, 
*'  Lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full,  then  thine  heart 
be  lifted  up  and  thou  forget  the  Lord."t  Shortly  after 
this  event,  Moses  bewails  the  stubbornness  of  the  people, 
and  expresses  his  prophetical  fears  of  the  consequences  of 
their  indulging  in  plenty.  "  For  when  they  have  eaten 
and  filled  themselves,  and  waxen  fat,  then  will  they  turn 
unto  other  gods  and  serve  them,  and  provoke  me  and 
break  my  covenant."  §  These  warnings  wei^e  verified  at 
an  early  period ;  for  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  Moses 
alludes  to  the  departure  of  the  luxurious  Israelites  from 
the  worship  of  tne  true  God.  "  But  Jeshunin  (Israel) 
waxed  fat  and  kicked ;  then  he  forsook  God  which  made 
him,  and  lightly  esteemed  the  Rock  of  his  Salvation."  || 

In  succeeding  centuries,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
was  found  to  be  highly  inimical  to  the  religious  welfare 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  Prophets  of  the  Most  High  allude 
to  it  in  terms  of  strong  disapprobation.  Even  the  Holy 
Sanctuary  did  not  escape  its  contaminating  influence. 
*'  And  they  drink  the  wine  of  the  condemned  m  the  house 
of  their  God."ir  Perhaps,  however,  no  example  more 
forcibly  depicts  the  intemperance  of  those  times,  and  the 
evil  effects  of  strong  drink  on  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  than  the  fact  of  the  Nazarites 
being  tempted  to  indulge  in  wine  by  the  posterity  of 
Israel.  Tne  Nazarites  were  a  people  specially  devoted 
to  the  Lord,  and  scrupulous  in  abstaining  from  the  use 
of  wine.     "  And  I  raised  up  your  sons  (that  is  of  Israel) 

*  Deut.  vi.  11, 12.  t  Id.  xiv.  and  following  chap. 

t  Idem,  viii.  10—13.  §  Idem,  xxxi.  20. 

li  Idem,  xxxii.  16.  %  Amos  ii.  8. 
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for  prophets,  and  of  your  young  men  for  Nazarites.  Is 
it  not  even  thus,  O  ye  Children  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord. 
But  ye  ffave  the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink,  and  commanded 
the  prophets,  saying  prophesy  not."* 

The  same  inspired  writer  subsequently  characterizes,  in 
decisive  language,  some  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
intemperance ;  and,  in  particular,  the  selfish  feelings  and 
disregard  of  religion  which  the  habit  induces.  He  pro- 
nounces woe  against  them  that  are  at  *'  ease  in  Zion/'-^ 
*^  that  put  away  the  evil  day"  and  cause  the  seat  of  vio' 
lence  to  come  near;  that  drinh  wine  in  howls,  and  anoint 
themselves  leith  the  chief  ointments :  but  are  not  grieved 
for  the  affliction  of  Joseph,"  f 

The  Prophet  Hosea  adverts  to  the  effects  of  luxury  in 
turning  the  heart  from  God.  "  The  Children  of  Israel 
took  to  other  gods,  and  loVe  flagons  of  wine."  In  the 
fourth  chapter  of  that  book,  idolatry  is  constantly  asso- 
ciated with  satiety  and  intemperance.  "  Ephraim  is 
joined  to  idols  ;  let  him  alone.  Their  drink  is  sour,  they 
nave  committed  whoredom  (towards  God)  continually."  X 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  frequently  bewails  the  luxury  and 
intemperance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  their 
effects  on  religious  prosperity.  After  describing  the 
feasts  of  the  intemperate,  he  expressly  declares,  that  they 
*^  regard  not  the  7vork  of  the  Lord,  neither  consider  the 
operation  of  his  hands"  ^* Therefore,"  he  immediately 
adds,  ^*  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  because  they 
have  no  knowledge ;  and  hell  hath  enlarged  herself." § 

At  a  later  period  intemperance  prevailed  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  among  the  Jews ;  and  in  particular  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Ephraim.  "  Woe  to  the  crown  of  pride, 
to  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim,"  &c.  ||  This  fearful  vice 
even  extended  to  the  expounders  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
priests  and  prophets,  against  whose  indulgence  in  strong 
drink  there  were  strict  laws,  participated  in  the  general 
declension  of  the  times.  "  The  priest  and  prophet  have 
erred  through  strong  drink;  they  err  in  vision,  they 
stumble  in  judgment. IT 

•  Amos  ii.  11, 12.  +  Idem,  vi.  3,  6. 

t  Hosea  iv.  17, 18.  «  To„;„i,  „  1 1 

U  Isaiah  xxviii.  1. 


+  Idem,  vi.  3,  6. 
§  Isaiah,  v.  11 — 14,  &c. 
U  Idem,  xxviii.  7. 
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Under  these  degrading  circumstances,  wiell  might  the 

{)rophet  Isaiah  exclaim,  "  Whom  shall  he  teach  know- 
edge,  and  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  doctrine?" 
The  infatuated  people  had  *^made  a  covenant  with  death,'* 
and  "  with  hell  were  in  agreement,^'  and  had  flattered 
themselves  that  their  conduct  would  escape  the  judgment 
of  a  just  God.* 

Hosea,  in  reference  to  the  wickedness  of  the  Ephrai- 
mites,  feelingly  exclaims,  "  I  did  know  thee  in  the 
wilderness,  in  the  land  of  great  drought.  According  to 
their  pasture,  so  were  they  filled,  they  were  filled,  and 
their  neart  was  exalted,  therefore  have  they  forgotten 
ine.''t 

These  examples  of  irreligion  and  intemperance,  pre- 
sent fearfiil  warnings  to  future  generations  against  sensual 
indulgence.  The  hearts  of  men  are  naturally  obstinate 
find  disobedient ;  but  when  under  the  influence  of  foreign 
excitement,  they  are  rendered  doubly  careless  as  to  future 
consequences.  The  children  of  Israel  indulged  freely  in 
sensual  pleasures,  and  became  estranged  from  God.  Their 
illustrious  king  Agur,  evidently  felt,  and  strongly  incul* 
cated  the  importance  of  exercising  proper  control  over 
the  appetites  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Feed  me  with  food 
t5onvenient  for  me ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say, 
Who  is  the  Lord?"t 

From  the  preceding  observations  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude, that  at  certain  periods,  intemperance  prevailed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  among  the  Jews.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  to  prove  that  at  any  period  this 
degrading  vice  even  approached  to  the  same  extent  to 
which  it  nas  been  carried  in  the  present  day.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jews,  considered  as  a  nation,  with  the 
exceptions  alluded  to,  were  in  general  temperate  in  their 
habits.  Drunkenness  was  looked  upon  by  the  great 
majority  with  great  abhorrence,  and  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  their  commonwealth  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
it.  It  was  this  feeling  which  caused  the  prophets  to  utter 
such  strong  and  pointed  denunciations  against  it.  The 
language  of  these  men  of  God  appears,  however,  in  many 

*  Isaiah  xxviii.  9, 15.  +  Hosea  xiii.  5,  6. 

J  Prov.  XXX.-8,  9. 
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instances,  to  be  directed,  in  terms  the  most  forcible,  against 
the  vice  itself,  as  practised  amongst  a  few,  and  not  in 
relation  to  a  custom  to  which  the  people  were  generally- 
addicted.  If  the  disapprobation  of  the  Almighty  was  so 
strongly  excited  at  the  partial  intemperance  of  those  times, 
what  would  be  the  language  of  the  prophets,  had  they 
lived  to  witness  the  almost  general  nabits  of  drunken- 
ness prevailing  among  professed  "Christians"  in  the 
present  day. 

3.  Intemperance  as  a^ociated  rvith  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  in  connexion  with  Christian 
Churches, 

In  the  New  Testament,  denunciations  and  warnings 
against  intemperance  are  frequent  and  pointed.  These, 
however,  were  directed  more  against  the  converted 
heathens  than  the  Jews,  who  at  that  period  were,  in  gene- 
ral, more  temperate  in  their  habits,  than  they  had  been  in 
previous  ages.  This  evidently  appears  from  the  absence 
of  those  reproofs  for  intemperance  by  the  Saviour,  which, 
doubtless,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would  have 
given.  The  Saviour's  labours  were  altogether  confined 
jto  that  people ;  and  in  one  instance  only  did  he  allude  to 
the  effects  of  intemperance ;  and  that  rather  as  a  warning 
against  a  possible  contingency  even  amongst  his  own  dis- 
ciples, than  as  a  generally  prevailing  vice  in  the  nation. 

The  heathens  were  much  addicted  to  intemperance  at 
the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  introduced  to  their  notice* 
It  appears  highly  probable,  that  those  who  were  converted 
by  its  influence  were  subject  to  frequent  temptations  to 
recur  to  their  former  dissolute  practices.  Hence  the 
anxiety  manifested  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  epistles  to 
the  converted  Gentiles.  The  heathens  not  unfrequently 
invited  them  to  be  present  at  their  festivals  and  to  par- 
take of  their  sacrifices,  which  have  already  been  shown 
to  be  most  intemperate  in  their  character.  St.  Paul 
appears  to  allude  to  this  practice  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  "  Ye  cannot  drink  of  the  cup  of  the 
Lord  and  the  cup  of  Devils ;"  *  thereby  intimating  that 
participation  in  the  idolatrous  festivities  of  their  heathen 

♦  1  Cor.  X,  21. 
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<50untrymen,  would  totally  disqualify  them  for  faithful 
communion  at  the  table  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

This  injudicious  intercourse  formed  at  a  later  period  a 
subject  of  deep  regret  to  all  sincere  followers  of  a  cruci- 
fied and  self-denying  Master ;  and  hence  the  canons  of 
the  primitive  churches,  contain  frequent  and  strong 
allusions  to  the  dangerous  tampering  with  principle  which 
it  necessarily  involved. 

-  The  canons  alluded  to,  exhibit  unimpeachable  evidence 
of  backslidin^s  of  those  who  professed  Christianity  at 
that  early  period.  Among  these  enactments  are  not  un- 
frequently  found  laws  prohibiting  not  only  the  laity,  but 
the  clergy  also,  regular  or  irregular,  and  priesthood  of  all 
ranks,  from  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
temperate indulgence. 

One  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  intemperance 
among  the  Christians  of  early  times,  was  the  practice  of 
holding  feasts  in  commemoration  of  important  events  on 
'Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Easter,  and  other  day/s  of  like 
interest.  In  course  of  time,  similar  festivities  were  in- 
stituted in  honourable  remembrance  of  persons  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  worth.  These  celebrations  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  similar  practices  of  the  heathens, 
and,  as  will  afterwards  be  found,  were  attended  with 
equally  lamentable  and  degrading  results.  Like  those  of 
the  idolatrous  ancients,  they  were  at  first  conducted  with 
frugality,  decency,  and  temperance ;  but  they  gradually 
degenerated  into  scenes  of  intoxication,  riot,  and  de- 
bauchery. The  same  love  of  luxurious  livipg,  which 
prompted  the  heathens  to  multiply  their  profane  feasts, 
probably  influenced  the  Christians  to  add  to  the  number 
of  their  sacred  festivals,  until  at  last  they  became  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  The  works  of  the  Fathers  abound  in 
denunciations  against  those  instances  of  intemperance; 
and  point  out,  in  strong  language,  the  evils  which 
resulted  from  such  practices.  In  the  writings  of  Con- 
stantine,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
others,  these  anti-christian  irregularities  are  forcibly  ex- 
hibited and  deeply  deplored. 

St.  Augustin,  in  particular,  adverts  to  the  frequency  of 
intemperance  at  these  feasts,  and  the  indifference  with 
which  it  was  viewed  by  all  parties.  "  Drunken  de- 
bauches," says  he,  "pass  as  permitted  amongst  us;  so  that 
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people  turn  them  into  solemn  feasts,  to  honour  the 
memory  of  the  martyrs ;  and  that  not  only  on  those  days 
which  are  particularly  consecrated  to  them,  (which  would 
be  a  deplorable  abuse  to  those,  who  look  at  these  things 
with  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  flesh,)  but  on  every 
day  of  the  year.* 

The  same  evidence  is  given  in  writings  attributed  to 
St.  Cyprian.  "  Drunkenness,"  says  that  writer,  '*  is  so 
common  with  us  in  Africa,  that  it  scarce  passes  for  a 
crime.  And  do  we  not  see  Christians  forcing  one  another 
to  get  drunk  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  ?t 

At  the  African  Synod  (A.D.  418,  9.)  the  lascivious 
feasts  of  the  Gentiles  were  prohibited,  and  in  particular 
such  as  were  held  on  the  nativities  of  the  Martyrs,  and 
in  sacred  places ;  and  heathens  were  commanded  not  to 
force  Christians  to  join  with  them,  as  it  would  be  deemed 
a  persecution  under  Christian  emperors. 

The  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Trullus  present  equally 
strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  intemperance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Greek  church  in  the  seventh  century.  In 
corroboration  of  this  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Bac- 
chanalia were  interdicted,  to  the  clergy  upon  pain  of 
deposition,  to  the  laity  upon  pain  of  excommunication.! 

In  the  records  of  Church  history,  at  a  more  receiit 
period,  is  found  ample  testimony,  of  the  corruption  pKK 
duced  by  the  influence  of  luxuiy  and  intemperance.  The 
dark  ages  in  particular  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
exhibit  melancnoly  illustrations  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. In  the  sixth  century  the  Emperor  Justiniah 
required  monks  not  to  enter  houses  appropriated  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  A  monk  found  in  a  tavern 
was  to  be  seized  and  brought  before  a  magistrate,  who 
upon  conviction  was  to  give  him  due  chastisement  and 
signify  the  oflence  to  the  abbot  of  his  monastery,  that  he 
might  forthwith  be  expelled. § 

*  Epistle  xxii.  +  Pamel.  p.  416. 

$  Canon,  62,  Trullans,p.  279. 

§  Si  visus  faerit  aliquis  reverendissimorum  monachorum  in 
'Bliqud  Tabemarum  conversari ;  hunc  repents  dari  Locorum 
defensoribus, — et  castigari  convictum  ;  et  nuntiari  hoc  abbati, 
quateniis  eum  expellat  monasterio,  qui  talia  deliquit ;  utpotie 
in  confusionem  vitse  Angelicam  banc  conversationem  mutanteln. 
Justin^ — Corptis  JurU  Cvmio^  ,', 
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'■  In  this  country  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  materially 
eountenanoed  and  fostered  intemperance.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  were 
vemarkahle  for  their  hospitality.  Spelman  relates,  that 
the  canons  of  the  church  commanded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
priests  not  only  to  practise  hospitality  themselves,  but  to 
urge  the  necessity,  and  commend  the  practice  of  it  fre- 
quently to  the  people.* 

At  this  period  the  Kings  of  England  devoted  immense 
sums  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  with 
splendour  the  various  church  festivals,  which  were  held 
at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  The  monas- 
teries formed  a  species  of  public-houses,  where  entertain- 
ment was  provided  for  travellers  of  all  descriptions. 
This   hospitality  frequently   led  to  scenes    of   riot  and 

excess,  t 

The  excessive  intemperance  of  the  Danes  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  practice  even 
extended  to  their  religious  festivals,  on  which  occasion, 
they  are  described  as  drinking  large  draughts  of  liquor 
to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles, 
and  other  Saints.t 

A  Synod  of  the  clergy,  held  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  centuiy,  commanded  that  "  the  sin  of  drunken- 
ness be  avoided,  especially  in  the  clergy,"  Boniface, 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to 
Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  observes,  that  t?te 
English  BUJwps  so  far  from  punishing  drunkenness ,  were 
guUty  of  the  same.  Moreover,  he  adds — "  Drunkenness  is 
a  special  evil  of  our  nation,"  (that  is  of  the  Saxon,  of 
which  country,  Boniface  was  a  native) ;  and  specifies, 
that  neither  Franks,  nor  Gauls,  nor  Lombards,  nor 
Romans,  nor  Greeks,  were  guilty  thereof."§ 

Charlemagne,  or  his  son  Lewis,  were  the  authors  of 
certain  laws  against  drunkenness  among  the  clergy,  who 
are  warned,  not  only  to  avoid  excess  themselves,  but  to 
take  care,  lest  they  become  the  cause  of  it  in  others,  by 
pressing  them  to  drink.  In  another  place,  the  clergy 
are  comirianded,  "by  all  means  to  abstain  from  drunken- 
ness, as  the  incentive  and  cherisher  of  all  vices."'    Who- 

•  Spelman,  Concil,  Tom.  u  f  Anglia  Sacra,  Tom.  ii. 

X  ^irtholin.  lib.  ii.  C.  12.  §  Spelman,  Concil, p.  ^\, 
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ever  was  convicted  of  this  vice,  was  to  suifer  according  to 
his  order.  A  priest  or  deacon  was  liable  to  forty  aay& 
excommunication^  and  a  subdeacon  to  corporal  punish" 
ment,*  The  clergy  were  forbidden,  in  particular,  from 
going  into  a  tavern  to  eat  or  drink  there  at  all,  unless 
necessity  obliged  them  to  do  so  a«  travellers  on  the  road.f 

William  of  Malmsbury  relates  that  King  Edward  the 
First,  was  murdered  at  a  feast  held  in  honour  of  St.  Au- 
GCustin,  the  English  Apostle.  This  event  occurred  in 
Puckle  Church,  Gloucestershire,  A.D.  946.  The  King 
with  all  his  nobles  and  courtiers  were  so  intoxicated  with 
the  liquors  they  had  drunk,  as  to  be  unable  to  offer  the 
least  resistance  to  the  faring  regicide.  J 

The  same  celebrated  historian  however  candidly  admits, 
that  these  excesses  among  the  clergy,  although  too 
general,  were  not  universal,  as  he  himself  could  testify 
n*om  personal  observation,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  the 
innocent  would  not  be  involved  in  the  same  disgrace  with 
the  guilty.§ 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  remarkable 
examples  of  feasting  were  exhibited  at  the  installation  of 
several  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  On  these  fes- 
tive occasions,  immense  quantities  of  malt  liquor  and 
wine  were  consumed,  and  it  would  excite  little  surprise, 
to  find  that  consequences  ensued  not  creditable  either  ta 
the  cause  of  religion,  or  to  those  who  possessed  so  im- 
portant an  influence  over  its  interests. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  "  Feast  of  the  Ass,"  in 
certain  parts  of  France,  in  connexion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  (A.D.  1322,)  will  remind  the  classical 
reader  of  like  scenes  in  the  Bacchanalian  festivals  of  the 
heathens  ;  an  account  of  which,  is  found  in  a  manuscript 
missal,  originally  composed  by  Pierre  Corbeil,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  who  died  A.D.  1322.  It  is  said  to  be 
written  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  its  cover  is  ornamented 
with  representations  of  all  the  operations  of  the  vintage 

♦  Balnzins,  Tom.  i.  Col.  1071. 

+  CapU.  Epmop,  A.D.  801,  cap.  19.  Ut  nullus  Presbyieromm 
edendi  aut  bibendi  causd  ingrediatur  in  Tabernas. — Baluz. 
i,  360.  Nisi  Peregrinationis  necessitate  compulsi.  Goldastus, 
Tom.  iii. 

t  W.  Malmsbury,  Lib.  ii.  C.  7.  §  Idem,  B.  iii. 
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and  other  mythological  subjects.  At  the  period  when  the 
manuscript  was  written,  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  this 
feast,  were  in  the  highest  degree  bacchanalian  and  im- 
pious. The  priests  entered  the  choir  besmeared  with  lees 
of  wine,  dancing,  and  singing  profane  songs,  while  the 
inferior  officers  of  the  church,  polluted  the  altar  by  play- 
ing cards  upon  it,  and  eating  in  the  most  disgusting 
manner.  During  the  celebration  of  mass,  old  shoes  were 
burnt  upon  the  censer,  instead  of  incense,  and  the  deacons 
and  their  companions  were  afterwards  carried  through 
the  streets,  in  carts,  practising  various  indecencies. 
**  For  several  days,  the  most  disgusting  and  extrava- 
gant actions  were  continued,  and  drunkenness  and  wanton 
singing,  universally  prevailed  both  among  the  clergy  and 
laity.* 

The  manners  of  the  clergy  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century,  were  extremely  gross  and  discreditable 
to  the  cause  of  religion.  The  luxury  and  intemperance 
of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  afforded  a  perni- 
cious example  to  its  inferior  officers,  whose  conduct  is  thus 
described  by  a  modern  historian. 

"  The  secular  clergy,  were  no  enemies  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  some  of  them  contrived  to  convert  glut- 
tony and  drunkenness  into  religious  ceremonies,  by  the 
celebration  of  '  glutton-masses,  as  they  very  properly 
called  them .  These  glutton-masses  were  celebrated  five  times 
a  year,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  this  manner  : 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  people  of  the  parish  assembled 
in  the  church,  loaded  with  ample  stores  of  meats  and 
drinks  of  all  kinds.  As  soon  as  mass  ended,  the  feast 
began,  in  which  the  clergy  and  laity  engaged  with  equal 
ardour.  The  church  was  turned  into  a  tavern,  and 
became  a  scene  of  excessive  riot  and  intemperance.  The 
priests  and  people  of  different  parishes  entered  into  formal 
contests,  which  of  them  should  have  the  greatest  glutton- 
mass,  i,  e,  which  of  them  should  devour  the  greatest 
quantities  of  meat  and  drink  in  honour  of  theVirgin  Marv ." f 

Sir  John  Chardin  gives  a  lamentable  account  o{  the 
state  of  the  Christian  churches  about  this  period  in  Persian 

♦  Collett's  Relics  of  Literature,  p.  138. 

t  Wilkin.  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  389,   Citant.  per  Henry's  Hist. 
Eng.  vol.  X,  p.  315. 
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Georgia.  *'No  men,"  says  he,  *'  are  more  addicted  to  beastly^ 
drunkenness  than  the  Georgians,  into  which  filthy  prac- 
tices they  indulge  with  more  freedom,  because  it  is  so 
common,   and  not  looked  upon  as  scandalous."     The 

churchmen  will  be   as  drunk   as    others at 

which  nobody  is  offended,  as  being  no  more  than  is 
generally  practised,  and  as  it  were  autnorized  by  custom, 
insomuch,  that  the  superior  of  the  Capuchins  assured  mcy 
that  he  had  heard  the  Catholicos  or  Patriarch  of  Geoi^ia^ 
say,  that  he  who  was  not  drunk  at  great  festival^,  such 
asJEaster  and  Christmas,  could  not  be  a  good  Christian, 
and  deserved  to  be  excommunicated."  * 

Similar  practices  appear  to  have  existed  generally 
Qinong  Christians  in  those  parts.  The  Mingrelian  Per- 
sians celebrated  their  principal  religious  festivals,  by  in- 
dulging in  their  houses  to  great  excess,  both  in  eating 
and  drmking.f 

The  vices  of  the  monasteries  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  are  described  as  excessive;  a  principal  cause 
of  this  excess  originated,  as  has  been  noticed,  in  the  case  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  hospitality  observed  in  these 
establishments,  and  the  frequent  and  luxurious  feasts 
held  on  particular  occasions.  As  an  instance  of  this 
extravagance  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  Scotland,  where 
the  manners  of  the  inmates  of  the  monasteries  were  not  so 
dissolute,  there  was  annually  used  in  one  Abbey,  about 
9000  bushels  of  malt.  It  may  be  further  noticed,  that 
the  nature  of  the  revenues  of  these  monastic  establish- 
ments prompted  to  this  excess. 

Such  were  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  religious  orders 
of  these  times,  that  it  was  notorious,  that  the  best  wines 
were  to  be  found  at  the  houses  of  the  priests.  Holin- 
shed  remarks,  "that  the  strongest  wines"  used  to  be 
called  "  Theologicum ;"  and  the  laymen,  when  they 
wished  to  spend  a  singularly  jovial  hour,  used  to  send  for 
wine  to  the  parson  of  the  parish.! 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 

•  Sir  J.  Chardiii*8  Travels,  p.  1^-1. 

t  Idem,  p.  104.  "  The  Merchant,"  says  this  distinguished 
writer^  **  would  have  thought  that  his  soule  should  have  gone 
fitreightwaie  to  the  divell,  if  he  would  have  served  them  with 
other  than  the  best." 

X  Harrison  apud  Holinshed,  p.  166. 
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influence  of  similar  manners  very  eenerally  displayed 
itself  in  most  parts  of  the  religious  world.  This  corruption 
extended  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  their  religious 
instructors. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  people  of  Switzerland,  that  "  broils 
and  conflicts,  riot  and  debauchery,  constituted  their 
highest  enjoyments;"  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
same  author  adds,*  "  The  wealth  possessed  by  the  con- 
vents led  to  the  greatest  corruption  and  excess,  many  of 
the  clergy  were  wholly  illiterate,  others  indulged  in  habits 
of  gaming,  drinking,  and  swearing,  and  many  unblush- 
ingly  lived  in  open  concubinage."  These  occurrences 
took  place  previous  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.f 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  cause  of  religion  sufiered  greatly  froija- 
the  effects  of  intemperance  even  in  our  own  country. 
Yet  at  this  period  the  profession  of  religion  was  very 
general,  and  the  fashionable  vices  of  the  age  were  dis- 
countenanced by  the  ruling  authorities.  Many  excellent 
men,  however,  made  ineffectual  efforts  to  remove  this 
national  stain.  X    .  . 

The  following  extract  from  the  parish  books  of  Dar- 
lington, is  too  interesting  and  illustrative  to  be  omitted. 
Whether  the  items  in  question,  ought  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  "  ministeres,"  or  what,  perhaps,  is,  more  pro- 
bable, to  the  bibulous  propensities  of  the  parish  officers, 
is  a  matter  which  the  reader  himself  must  determine. 
They  amply  prove,  however,  how  much  the  drinking 
■  customs  of  the  age  were  associated  with  more  sacred 
matters,  and  create  less  surprise  at  the  extent  of  intem- 
perance, when  it  is  perceived  how  intimately  the  practice 
of  drinking  was  connected  with  the  offices  of  religion : — 

•  Zschokke's  History  of  Switzerland,  p.  176.       f  Ibid.  p.  175. 

t  C^e  of  the  most  prominent  appeals  nad  the  following  title  : 
**The  Blemish  of  Goveenment,  the  Shame  of  Religion, 
THE  Disgrace  of  Mankind  :  or  a  char£;e  drawn  up  against 
Drunkards,  and  presented  to  his  highness  tne  Lord  Protector, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  sober  party  in  the  three  nations/'  &c.  &c.  by 
B.  Yonnge«  An  extract  from  uiis  appeal  is  given,  p.  8.  London, 
1668,  ' 

This  writer  evidently  viewed  intemperance  as  a  great  obstacle 
to  the  difFiision  of  religion,  even  in  the  Reformea  Churches  of 
England. 

E 
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"  A.  B.  1639.  (14  Charles  I.)  For  Mr.  Thompson, 
that  preached  the  forenone  and  aftemone,ybr  a  quarte  of 
sachey  xiiiid. 

"  A.D.  1650,  (Commonwealth.)  For  sioce  quarts  of 
sacke  to  the  ministere,  when  we  had  not  a  ministere,  08. 

"  A.  D.  1666,  (6  Charles  II.)  For  one  quart  of  sacke 
bestowed  on  Mr.  Jellett  when  he  preached,  2s.  4d. 

A.  D.  1691,  (4  William  and  Mary)  for  apintofbrantfy, 
when  Mr.  George  Bell  preached  here.  Is.  4d. 

When  the  Dean  of  Durham  preached  here,  spent  in  a 
treat  with  him,  Ss.  6d. 

For  a  stranger  that  preached,  a  dozen  of  ale.  Is. ! !  !* 

In  the  present  day  there  are  few  places  of  religious 
worship,  which  are  not  provided  with  wine,  of  which  the 
minister  is  invited  to  partake  either  before  or  after 
preaching,  and  of  which  also  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  a 
considerable  number  of  the  officers  of  the  church  likewise 
partake. 

In  a  small  parish  of  the  City  of  London,  the  charge 
for  wine  in  one  year  was  as  follows  : 

"  Wine  for  the  Vestry       ....     £42 
Ditto  for  the  Communion  .     .     .        22  "f 

Religious  festivals,  although  modified  in  their  character, 
have  been  encouraged  since  the  establishment  of  the 
reformed  church.  The  people  had  been  habituated  to 
meetings  of  this  description,  and  were  not  easily  dis- 
posed to  resign  such  popular  means  of  enjoyment.  Re- 
mains of  these  ancient  customs  are  now  in  existence.! 

In  foimer  times  the  distribution  of  gifts  to  the  poor,  was  * 
associated  with  the  church  establishment.     At  Whitsun- 
tide, for  instance,  a  feast  or  holyday  was  given,  and  the 

•  Surtees'  Durham,  vol.  iii.  p.  365-6. 

t  London  Temp.  Intelligencer,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 

J  "On  the  day  before  Whitsuntide,  in  some  places  men  and  boys 
rolled  themselves,  after  drinking,  &c.  in  the  mud  in  the  streets.** 

"  The  Whitson  ales  were  derived  from  the  aga^pai,  or  love-feasts 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  were  so  denominated  from  the 
cliurch wardens  buying,  and  laying  in  from  presents  also,  a  large 
quantity  of  malt,  which  they  brewed  into  beer,  and  sold  out  m 
the  church  or  elsewhere.  The  profits,  as  well  as  those  from 
sundry  games,  there  being  then  no  poor-rates,  were  given  to  the 
poor,  for  whom  this  was  one  mode  of  provision,  according  to  the 
Christian  rule  that  all  festivities  should  be  rendered  innocent  by 
alms,"  &c. — Hon^s  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  686. 
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stores  were  provided  from  common  contributions.  These 
feasts  were  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of  the  church- 
wardens^ wno  afterwards  delivered  in  a  statement  of  their 
accounts  for  the  past  year.  They  were  seldom  concluded 
without  exhibitions  of  gross  intemperance.  So  usual 
was  it  to  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  church  with  strong 
drink,  that  even  the  names  of  the  various  ales  were 
derived  from  the  respective  periods  at  which  they  were 
more  particularly  drunk.  Thus  our  ancestors  had  their 
**  church  ales,"  their  "  Whitsun  ales,"  and  their  "  Easter 
ales,"  as  well  as  many  others,  of  which  space  will  not 
permit  the  detail. 

Philip  Stubbs,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  strongly 
animadverts  on  the  excesses  committed  on  these  occasions. 
**  In  certain  towns,"  he  remarks,  **  where  drunken 
Bacchus  bears  swaie  against  Christmass  and  Easter, 
Whitsunday,  or  some  other  times,  the  churchwardens, 
for  so  they  call  them,  of  every  parish,  with  the  consent  of 
the  whole  parish,  provide  half  a  score  or  twentie  quarters 
of  mault,  whereof  some  they  buy  of  the  church  stocke, 
and  some  is  given  to  them  of  the  parishioners  themselves, 
every  one  conferring  somewhat,  according  to  his  ability ; 
which  mault  being  made  into  very  strong  ale,  or  beer, 
is  set  to  sale,  either  in  the  church,  or  in  some  other 
place  assigned  to  that  purpose.  Then,  when  this  nip- 
mtatumy  this  huff  cuppe  as  they  call  it,  this  nectar  of 
life,  is  set  abroach,  well  is  he  that  can  get  the  soonest  to 
it,  and  spends  the  most  at  it,  for  he  is  counted  the  godliest 
man  of  all  the  rest,  and  most  in  God's  favour,  because  it 
is  spent  upon  his  church  forsooth.  If  all  be  true  which 
they  say,  they  bestow  that  money  which  is  got  thereby, 
for  the  repair  of  their  churches  and  chapels ;  they  buy 
books  for  the  service,  cupps  for  the  celebration  of  sacra- 
ment, surplesses  for  Sir  John,  and  such  other  necessaries."* 
Selden  was  of  opinion,  that  most  of  the  foolish 
pigeantry  and  ceremonies  associated  with  the  impure 
worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  were  derived 
from  the  ancient  Saturnalia  or  Feasts  of  Satuni.t 

*  The  Anatomie  of  Abuses.  1595. 
.  t  A   good .  example  of  the  origin,  together  with  some  of  the 
customs  connected  with  these  festive  occasions,  is  found  in  the 
following  description  of  St.  Martin's-day,  generaliy  called,  Mar- 

e2 
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The  wakes^  so  popular  a  means  of  amusement  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  much  similarity  to  the  AgapsB,  or  love-feasts  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  and  to  have  been  founded  on 
religious  principles.  It  appears  more  probable,  however, 
that  they  origmated  in  some  of  the  pagan  rites  of  the 
heathens,  a  supposition  which  is  confirmed  by  Pope' 
Gregory,  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Melitus,  a 
British  abbot.* 

The  wakes,  in  primitive  times,  were  held  on  the  days 
of  church  dedications,  or  on  the  birth-days  of  the  saints, 

tinmass  or  Martilmass.  **  This  day  is  a  great  festival  on  the  con- 
tinent; new  wines  then  begin  to  be  tasted,  and  the  hours  are  spent 
in  carousing.  An  old  author  says,  that  the  great  doings  on  this 
occasion  almost  throughout  Europe  in  his  time,  are  derived  from 
an  ancient  Athenian  festival  observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
upon  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  days  of  the  month  Anthesterkm, 
corresponding  with  our  November.  Another  says,  that  the  11th 
month  had  a  name  from  the  ceremony  of  **  tapping  their  barrels  on 
it,"  when  it  was  customary  to  make  merry.  It  is  likewise  ima^ned 
by  Dr.  Stukely,  in  his  *  Itinerary,'  concerning  Martinsal-hUl,  thus  ; 
'  I  take  the  name  of  this  hill  to  come  from  the  merriments  among 
the  northern  people,  called  McMrtinalia,  or  drinking  healths  to  the 
memory  of  St.  Martin,  as  practised  by  our  Saxon  and  Danish 
ancestors,' "  &c.  &c. — Honeys  Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  1471. 

In  some  of  the  old  church  calendars  the  celebration  of  this  day 
is  thus  made  mention  of:  ^  The  Martinalia,  a  genial  feast,  wines 
are  tasted  of,  and  drawn  from  the  lees ;  Bacchus  in  the  figure  of 
Martin," — Bradifs  Clems  Calendaria, 

**  It  is  the  day  of  Martilmasse, 
Cuppes  of  ale  should  freelie  passe." — BaU(ki,eniiUedf 
"  Martilmasse  day.    Times'.  Telescope,  1814." 

These  popular    occasions  originally  established  as  solemn 
observances,  degenerated  into  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery. The  one  called  Midsummer  Vigils,  or  Vigil  of  St.  John, 
comes  under  this  description.    At  these  times  bonfires  were* 
universally  made ;  a  practice  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  a 
relic  of  heathen  superstition.    A  creditable  writer  thus  describes 
the  excesses  which  were  common  at  this  period.    "  This  vigil' 
ought  to  be  held  with  cheerfulness  and  piety,  but  not  with  such 
merriment  as  is  shown  by  the  profane  lovers  of  this  world,  who*. 
make  great  fires  in  the  streets,  and  indulge  themselves  with 
filthy  and  unlawful  games,  to  which  they  added  gluttony  arid 
drunkenness,  and  the  commission  of  many  other  shameful  inde^ 
oencies."    MSS.  HarL2S54and2S9l. 
*  Bede.Eccl. Hist. lib. Leap. 30. 
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to  whose  honour  these  sacred  edifices  were  dedicated. 
Like  other  similar  occasions,  they  were  at  first  conducted 
with  solemnity  and  decorum.  The  people,  according  to 
an  old  author,,  on  the  vigil  of  the  saint,  proceeded^*  to 
churche  with  candellys  burning,  and  would  wake,  and 
come  toward  night  to  the  church  in  their  devocion  ;*'  a 
practice  in  agreement  with  a  canon  established  by  King 
Edg^r,  whereby  those  persons  who  came  to  the  church 
were  ordered  to  pray  devoutly,  and  not  to  betake  themselveB 
to  drunkenne9S  and  dehancheryy  an  enactment  which 
strongly  indicates  the  necessity  for  legal  restriction. 
The  author  before  quoted,  proceeds  to  state  as  follows : 
"  Afterwards  the  pepul  fell  to  letcherie ;  and  songs  and 
daunces,  with  harping  and  piping,  and  also  to  glotony 
and  sinne;  and  so  toumed  the  holyness  to  cursydness ; 
wherefore  holy  faders  ordeyned  the  pepuU  to  leve  that 
waking  and  to  fast  the  eveyn,  but  it  is  called  vigilia, 
that  is  waking,  in  English,  and  eveyn,  for  of  eveyn  they 
were  wont  to  come  to  churche."  These  festivals  in 
course  of  time  became  so  popular,  and  the  riot  and 
debaucheries  which  they  occasioned  were  so  common, 
that  they  were  eventually  suppressed,  and  secular  fairs, 
into  which  they  had  more  or  less  degenerated,  were 
established  in  their  place.  Most  of  the  fail's  now  held 
in  the  kingdom  are  celebrated  on  saint  days,  and  in 
many  parts  still  retain  the  name  of  wakes.  Philip  Stubbs, 
the  writer  before  alluded  to,  afibrds  additional  proof  of 
the  excesses  committed  at  wakes.  In  speaking  of  "  the 
manner  of  keeping  of  wakesses  in  England,"  he  says,  they 
were  >'  the  sources  of  gluttonie  and  drunkenness,"  and 
adds  that  ^*  many  spend  more  at  these  wakesses  than  in 
all  the  whole  year  besides." 

The  eighteenth  century  may  very  appropriately  be 
termed  the  dark  age  of  Protestantism.  Much  of  this 
lamentable  decline  may  be  traced  to  the  enervating  in- 
fluence of  strong  drink.  Intemperance  was  a  vice,  to 
which  many  of  the  clergy  were  openly  addicted.  It  need 
therefore  excite  little  surprise,  if  the  same  vice  was  com- 
mon among  their  parishioners. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  ministerial  laxity,  may  be 
recognized  in  the  gross  habits  which  many  of  them  ac- 
quireid  during  their  residence  at  the  Universities.      It  was 
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no  uncommon  circumstance  to  witness  the  students  at  these 
academies  of  learning,  devoting  that  time  to  Bacchana- 
lian excesses,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
attention  to  study  and  religious  ordinances.  Educated  in 
such  a  manner,  it  can  excite  little  astonishment,  that 
habits  of  a  similar  character,  were  followed  by  many  of 
the  clergymen  in  their  parishes — and  thus  was  an  example 
introduced,  more  lamentably  injurious  from  the  nature  of 
the  support  by  which  it  was  countenanced.  These  trans- 
actions are  so  recent  in  their  occurrence,  and  so  amply 
referred  to  in  works  relating  to  the  period  in  question, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  any  further  detail 
respecting  their  progress  and  effects. 

These  sketches  of  intemperance,  it  is  presumed,  fiiUy 
justify  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  That  Intemperance  has  in  most  ages  of  the  world, 
been  intimately  associated  with  the  profession  of  religi<m ; 
and, 

2ndly.  That  the  most  disastrous  effects  have  resulted 
from  this  association  ;  among  which  may  be  included — 
laxity  of  church  discipline,  deterioration  of  vital  and  per- 
sonal piety ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  general  declension  of 
religious  welfare. 

An  examination  and  comparison  of  the  prevalence  or 
declension  of  religious  welfare,  at  various  periods  of  the 
world,  exhibit  a  cheering  or  depressing  aspect,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extension  or  curtailment  of  luxurious  practices. 
Religion  has  ever  been  at  war  with  the  appetites  of  man- 
kind ;  and  the  ascendancy  of  sensual  indulgence  has  in- 
variably preceded  the  decline  of  spiritual  prosperity.  The 
attacks  of  infidelity  and  the  evils  of  scepticism,  have  been 
harmless  in  their  effects,  compared  with  the  insinuating 
and  soul-destroying  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In 
every  age  they  have  been  sQently,  yet  destructively  un- 
dermining the  foundations  of  piety ;  the  curse  of  intem- 
perance, leaving  like  the  canker  worm,  fearful  marks  of 
its  desolating  progress. 

Having  thus  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  exhibited 
the  evil  effects  of  strong  drink  on  religious  welfare,  up  to  a 
recent  period,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  equal,  if  not  para- 
mount importance,  to  inquire  how  far  intemperance  exists 
in  the  present  day,  in  connexion  with  the  profession  of 
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reliffion,  and  the  influence  it  exercises  in  retarding  the 
dif&sion  of  Christian  principles. 

1.  The  tise  of  intoxicating  liquors  considered  as  an 
obsta^cle  to  the  introdtiction  of  Christianity  among  Heathen 
nations. 

The  examples  of  intemperance  exhibited  in  the  practices 
of  those  who  belong  to  professedly  Christian  countries, 
forms  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  reception  of  Christian 
principles  among  heathen  nations.  Of  this  obstacle, 
the  respective  missionaries  of  various  Christian  Societies 
loudly  complain,  and  yet  how  natural  it  is  tor  the  heathens 
to  refuse  instruction,  in  a  system  of  religion,  of  the 
allied  good  effects  of  which  they  witness  such  humiliating 
examples  in  the  persons  of  its  professors,  and  that  too, 
from  a  country  where  its  principles  are  universally 
acknowledged.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  witnessing 
such  examples,  it  need  not  excite  surprise,  that  they  pre- 
fer an  adherence  to  the  profession  of  a  religion  in  which 
they  have  been  trained  up  from  the  earliest  period  of 
their  existence,  and  which,  in  fact,  sanctions  no  such  dis- 
eusting  practices  as  the  professors  of  Christianity  thus 
introduce  amongst  them. 

A  missionary  from  India  not  long  ago,  stated,  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  in  Calcutta,  and  other  places,  to 
see  a  European  lie  intoxicated  in  the  street,  surrounded 
by  several  natives,  who  are  very  scrupulous  in  the  obser- 
vance of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  hear 
them  tauntingly  exclaim,  "here  is  one  of  your  Europeans, 
look  at  him,  you  never  see  us  get  drunken,  as  you  do ; 
let  your  missionaries  stop  at  home  and  preach  to  their 
awn  countrymen."* 

The  secretary  of  the  Cawnpore  Temperance  Society, 
strongly  adverts  to  the  same  humiliating  circumstance. 
The  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  he  observes,  who  are  habi- 
tually temperate,  by  witnessing  the  drunkenness  which 
exists  in  the  British  army,  and  among  those  who  are  called 
Christians,  refuse  to  receive  a  religion  the  fruits  of  which 
are  apparently  so  evil,  f  Thus  to  a  great  extent  are  the 
efforts  of  the  pious  missionary  paralyzed. 

*  London  Temperance  Intelliffencer,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 
t  Sixth  Report  of  the  Britifih  and  Foreign  Temperance  So- 
ciety, p.  55. 
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This  devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High,  labours  among 
the  benighted  heathens,  and  unfolds  to  them  the  blessings 
which  the  Gospel  has  in  store  for  those  who  adopt  its 
principles  ;  but  strong  drink  introduced  by  inhabitants  of 
Christian  countries j  speedily  erases  all  the  good  impres- 
sions, which  his  addresses  may  have  produced,  ana  his 
labours  are  rendered  comparatively  ineffectual.  The 
simple  Indian  cannot  forbear  to  reproach  his  religious 
instructor  with  an  inconsistency  so  glaringly  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  humanity ;  and  much  more  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  I  am  glad,"  said  a  missionary  to  an  Indian 
Chief,  "that  you  do  not  drink  whiskey,  but  it  grieves  me  to 
find  that  your  people  are  accustomed  to  use  so  much  of 
it."  "  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  red  man,  as  he  fixed  an  eloquent 
eye  upon  the  preacher,  which  communicated  the  reproof 
before  he  uttered  it, — "  we  Indians  v^e  a  great  deal  of 
whiskey ;  but  we  do  not  make  it ! !" 

Scarcely  any  tribe,  among  the  untutored  Indians  in 
North  America,  has  been  tree  from  the  consequences 
arising  from  the  introduction  and  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
The  records  of  missionary  labours  among  those  tribes 
exhibit  in  the  strongest  light  the  obstacles  which  this 
demoralizing  practice  presents  to  the  introduction  and 
diffusion  of  religious  truth. 

The  same  injurious  example  is  found  to  exist  among 
professing  Christians  in  Mahomedan  countries,  and  is 
productive  of  corresponding  impressions  on  the  followers 
of  the  prophet.  The  remarks  of  a  respected  missionary 
in  Persia  are  to  the  point.  "  What  kind  of  Christianity 
do  the  Mahomedans  of  this  country  behold  ?  None 
that  has  life — ^none  that  is  productive  of  a  morality,  even 
^(/waZ  to  their  own;"  intemperance,  for  instance,  is  so  com- 
mon among  the  Christianas  of  Persia,  and  the  few  Euro- 
peans who  stroll  hither  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  that  where 
Mahomedans  see  one  of  their  own  sect  intoxicated^ 
which  has  now  become  rather  common,  they  at  once  say, 
'^  That  man  has  left  Mahomed,  and  has  gone  over  to 
Jesus."*  The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to 
China.     The  Chinese  view  with  great  jealousy  the  intro- 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins,  missionary  in 
Persia. — Americwn  Chrisiicm  Intelligencer. 
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duction  of  foreign  customs  into  their  country,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  attempts  made  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 
These  strong  prejudices  have  no  doubt,  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Christian  countries,  occasionally  resident  among 
them.  In  the  year  1831,  the  Chinese  authorities  at 
Canton^  had  occasion  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits  to  foreign  seamen.  This 
measure  originated  in  tne  intemperate  conduct  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  seamen,  who,  in  their  fits  of  intoxi- 
cation, frequently  disturbed  the  public  peace,  and  this  to  so 
serious  an  extent,  as  to  cause  a  suspension  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  China  and  European  nations.* 
Lamentable  indeed  must  be  that  state  of  things,  by  which 
the  Government  of  a  heathen  territory  is  compelled  to 
restrain  the  immorality  of  natives  of  a  Christian  land. 
.  The  inconsistent  conduct  of  professing  Christians,  ex- 
hibits a  similar  result  in  regard  to  the  exertions  now 
being  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham. It  can,  therefore,  excite  little  surprise,  that  these 
efforts  have,  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure  been  ineffectual. 
These  remarks  more  particularly  apply  to  Poland  and 
Russia.  The  affecting  appeal  of  a  recently  converted 
Jew  to  his  Christian  friends,  cannot  be  too  extensively, 
read.  He  distinctly  shows,  that  the  inconsistency  of 
Christian  professors  forms  the  main  obstacle  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews.  "  In  the  better  classes  of  society  on 
the  continAit,  there  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  more  strict- 
ness of  morals  among  the  Jews,  than  amon^  the  Chris- 
tians.^t  "  The  immorality  of  the  Christian  is  quite  pro- 
verbial among  the  Jews."  Again,  "  You  may  imagine 
what  I  felt,  when  inquiring  one  day  of  my  brother,  con- 
ceming  an  old  acquaintance,"  he  replied, "  without  having 
any  intention  to  offend  me,  or  even  reflecting  how  his 
answer  was  likely  to  affect  me.  *  He  lives  exactly  like 
a  Christian;'  meaning  that  he  led  a  profligate  life."t 
Also,  still  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  Cnristians  abroad,- 
*'  The  Jews  are  aware  that  Christians  have,  as  well  as  they, 

•  Journal  of  Humanity,  May  3rd,  1832. 
f  **  A  Brief  Sketch  of  tne  present  State  and  future  Expectation 
of  the  Jews,"  b    Ridley  II.  Herschell,  3rd  Ed.  p.  13. 
I  Ibid.  p.  44 
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a  day  which  is  called  their  Sabbath,  and  various  other 
festivals  or  holy-days.  How  do  they  behold  these  days 
professedly  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ,  spent  by  his 
pretended  worshippers.  They  see  the  country  part  of 
the  population  coming  in  to  join  their  brethren  of  the 
towns  in  the  services  of  the  church,  and  after  these  are 
over,  they  see  them  resort  to  the  public-houses,  not 
merely  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, but  even  in  the  commission  of  crimes ,"  &c.* 

The  narrative  is  too  revolting  to  be  further  detailed.  Suf- 
ficient evidence  has,  however,  been  adduced  to  show  that 
intemperance  is  the  most  powerful  antagonist  to  religion 
in  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe. f  The  efforts  of 
Christians  to  remove  this  plague-spot  from  the  face  of  the 
world  have  hitherto  been  partial  and  ineflPectual,  one  or 
two  instances  excepted.  The  subject  is  highly  deserving 
the  attention  of  missionary  committees  and  contributors. 
Not  only  will  the  Gospel  make  little  progress  among  the 
heathens  so  long  as  such  injurious  examples  are  presented 
for  their  imitation,  but  contempt  and  indiflPerence  will  be 
excited  in  regard  to  a  religion,  the  good  fruits  of  which, 
are  so  little  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  pro- 
fessedly adopt  its  principles. 

2nd.  The  use  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  considered  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  Gospel  in  the  British  nation. 

This  part  of  our  inquiry  may  be  considered  either  in 

*  ^  Herschell's  Sketch  of  the  present  State  and  future  Expecta- 
tion of  the  Jews,"  p.  13. 

f  I  need  scarcely  mention  that  the  Turks  make  no  wine,  but 
the  Christians  and  Jews  are  allowed  to  make  sufficient  for  their  own 
use,  upon  payment  of  a  certain  tax.  Russell's  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo,^.  19. 

Of  Arrack,  says  the  same  author,  the  "Christians  and  Jews 
drink  pretty  liberally,"  p.  20. 

"  The  Jews  and  Armenian  Christians  are  the  principal  manufac- 
turers of  wine  in  Persia."  Mokewood's  Essay  on  Indb,  Liquors. 
p.  61. 

Barrow  states  in  his  Travels,  that  the  Missionaries  alone  who 
lived  near  to  the  capital,  manufactured  wine.    2>aw&,4to,p.  304*. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Jones  in  reference  to  the  morals  of  the  Chippe- 
wa Indian  Tribes  states,  that "  they  abstain  entirely  from  drinkmff 
ardent  spirits,  although  frequently  urged  to  do  so  by  the  wicked 
white  people,  who  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  turn  them 
again  to  their  old  crooked  ways." 
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regard  to  the  effects  produced  on  particular  churches,  or 
the  insurmountable  difficulties  which  it  presents  to  the 
conversion  of  a  wicked  world.  In  both  instances,  the 
inquiry  will  present  a  melancholy  though  profitable  sub- 
ject for  Christian  reflection. 

1.  In  its  effects  on  Christian  Churches  in  particular. 

The  habitual   use   of  strong   drink  by   members   of 
Christian  churches  in  the  present  day,  will  be  found  to 
be  attended  with  most  injurious  consequences,  both  as 
regards  the  usefulness  of  churches  as  a  whole,  and  the 
influence  which  the  habit  exercises  on  the  personal  piety 
of  individual  members.     Watchfulness  and  vigour  are 
essential  requisites  in  the  Christian  character.    Alcoholic 
stimulants  tend  to  produce  apathy  and  indifference,  and 
peculiarly  unfit  the  mind  for  calm  and  serious  reflection, 
by  this  means,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  spiritual  declension 
and  fell.    "  I  have  frequently,"  remarks  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Woods,  "  and  with  deep  concern,  reflected  on  the  effect 
of  stimulating  drinks  upon  our  moral  and  religious  state. 
And  such  is  the  result  of  reflection,  that,  if  1  look  back 
to  the  time  when  ministers  and  Christians  generally  made 
use  of  such  drinks,  I  am  ready  to  wonder  that  their  spi- 
ritual interests  were  not  totally  blasted,  had  not  God,  in 
great  forbearance  and  mercy,  winked  at  the  times  of  this 
Ignorance.     But  with  the  light  now  cast  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  to  me  incredible,  that  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  can 
be  in  the  habit  of  using  any  intoxicating  liquor,  though 
in  moderate  quantities,  without  essentially  injuring  his 
own  piety  and  diminishing  the  success  of  his  labours. 
This  view  of  the  subject,  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  express  very  plainly,  is  the  result  of  much  sober  and 
careful  observation  on  myself  and  others,  as  to  the  moral 
influence  of  the  habit  which  was  once  so  common.     It 
tends  to  inflame  all  that  is  depraved  and  earthly  in  a 
minister^  and  to  extinguish  all  that  is  spiritual  and  holy. 
It  is  poison  to  the  soul,  as  really  a^s  to  the  body.     Such  is 
my  conviction,  and  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  have  the  same  conviction,  and  will  express  it  in 
terms  equally  strong.     Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  imagination 
ar  conjecture  with  us.     We  know  it  just  as  certainly  as 
any  one,  from  uniform  experience  and  observation,  knows 
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the  effect  of  opium  or  arsenic  upon  the  animal  system ; 
:and  just  as  certainly  as  any  Christian  knows  by  expe^ 
rience  the  effect  produced  upon  his  spiritual  state  by  the 
commission  of  sin.  We  know  it  by  sorrowful  recollec- 
tion :  we  know  it  by  what  was,  at  the  time,  a  real  but 
frequently  suppressed  inward  consciousness, — and  it  was 
this  deep  consciousness  which  always  kept  me  and  most 
other  ministers  from  drinking  distilled  or  fermented 
liquor,  just  before  engaging  in  any  religious  service, 
public  or  private."  * 

The  number  of  Christian  professors  who  have  fallen 
through  intemperance,  is  lamentable  evidence  of  the  fact 
under  consideration. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Barbour,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
America,  states,  that  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
<5hurches,  out  of  eight  hundred  cases  of  excommunication, 
three  hundred  and  seventy  were  for  intemperance ;  and  of 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  confessions  reported  from 
the  same  churches,  intemperance  was  confessed  in  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  cases,  besides  fif^y-six  cases  in 
which  the  individuals  became  intemperate  soon  afler  their 
exclusion,  or  were  placed  under  discipline  for  indulgence 
in  the  same  degrading  vice.  Thus  of  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-four  cases  of  discipline  reported,  eight 
hundred  and  five  show  the  appalling  power  of  this  sm. 
But  even  this  statement  is  far  from  exhibiting  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  evil :  the  indirect  influence  of  spirituous  liquors 
must  be  added ;  and  in  representing  this,  Mr.  Barbour 

.  *  Statement  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.D^  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts.    M  Seporf,  American  Temperance  Society, 

.  The  Evangelical  Wesley,  made  a  wise  and  vigorous  effort 
to  remove  this  anti-spiritualizing  evil,  and  had  his  efforts 
been  efficiently  supported  by  his  successors,  the  Christian  world 
would  have  been  incalculably  benefited.  That  the  advice  and 
rules  of  Mr.  Wesley,  in  this  respect,  were  acted  upon  during 
his  own  long  and  active  life  may  be  seen  from  an  entry  in  his 
published  journal.  *'  Visited  the  Society  at  Kingswood,  and  ex- 
pelled many  members,  among  the  rest  seventeen  for  drunken- 
ness, and  five  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors."  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  recorded  in  the  life  of  that  eminent  and 
pious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  upon 
discipline  in  this  respect  as  essential  to  the  purity  and  welfare  of 
the' Church. 
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declares  it  to  be  his  deliberate  conviction,  from  documents 
to  which  he  has  had  access,  that  seven-eighths  at  least  of 
all  the  offences  requiring  discipline  in  the  American 
churches  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  have  origi- 
nated directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  use  of  strong  drink. 
This  startling  and  appalling  statement,  is  corroborated 
by  similar  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Christian  church 
generally.  Every  day  affords  additional  proof  either  of 
ministers  or  members  of  religious  communities  being 
injured  by  the  same  Anti-Christian  cause.* 

The  use  of  Intoxicating  lAquor  hy  Ministers  of  the 
Gospely  will  he  found  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
ministerial  character  and  usefulness. 

The  office  of  a  minister  of  religion  is  peculiarly  sacred, 
and  the  influence  which  it  carries  with  it  is  proportionably 
important.  If  serenity  of  mind,  cautious  behaviour,  and 
anblemished  example,  are  essential  in  one  character  more 
than  another,  they  are  requisite  in  that  of  an  instructor 
of  religion.  Hence  the  severe  and  circumstantial  regu*- 
lations  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  priesthood, 
under  the  Levitical  dispensation  ;  and  the  careful  direc^ 
tions  which  were  laid  down  by  the  Apostles  for  the 
guidance  of  bishops  and  other  officers  of  the  church,  all 
.of  which  had  reference  to  those  practices  which  had  a 
tendency  to  diminish  ministerial  usefulness  and  zeal. 

*  It  is  truly  lamentable  to  find  how  great  a  number  of  mfluen- 
tial  members,  and  even  officers  of  various  Christian  churches,  are 
engaged  in  the  traffic  of  strong  drink.  In  America,  previous  to 
the  Temperance  Reformation,  this  was  the  case  to  a  most  de- 
plorable extent.  In  our  own  country,  this  unholy  alliance  is  not 
uncommon.  In  a  recent  publication  it  is  stated,  that  in  one  of 
the  western  counties,  a  Baptist  minister  is  engaged  in  the  spirit 
trade.  "  Nor  far  from  the  residence  of  this  individual  is  a  Dis- 
senting Society,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  which  is  a  wine  and  spirit 
merchant,  in  one  part  of  the  town,  and  a  gin-shop  keeper  in  another." 
**  In  the  county  town  of  one  of  the  eastern  counties,  is  a  deacon 
of  an  Independent  church  ;  who,  not  content  with  the  profits  of 
a  large  brewerjr,  must  also  become  a  spirit  merchant,  and  the 
only  ^n-shop  m  the  town  has  the  honour  of  being  under  his 
BUpermtendence.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  fitting  up  another  in 
a  neighbouring  place." — Baker's /(fo^ry  ofBritainy  p.  98. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon,  as  the  author  can 
testify  frotti  personal  observation  and  in<][uiry. 
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A  vigorous  condition  of  the  mind  is  essential  for  those 
whose  office  it  is,  to  unfold  the  blessings  of  divine  truth. 
The  habitual  use  of  strong  drink  enervates  the  mind,  and 
unfits  it  for  calm  and  serious  reflection.* 

It  is  of  importance  that  ministers  should  possess  phy- 
sical strength.  Nothing  so  much  tends  to  induce  physical 
debility  as  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
venerable  Clayton,  of  London,  when  in  his  eightieth 
year,  thus  expressed  himself  on  the  occasion  of  an  induc- 
tion of  a  young  minister  : — "  Beware  of  spurious  minis- 
terial efforts ;  avoid  the  use  of  stimulants  before  entering 
the  pulpit ;  they  may  produce  vehemence  of  manner,  but 
will  add  nothing  to  the  proper  effect  of  preaching."  f 

The  example  of  a  religious  instructor,  is,  in  general, 
looked  upon  as  the  standard  of  his  flock.  Hence  the 
paramount  necessity  that  he  should  be  guarded  and  correct 
in  his  conduct,  and  possess  the  mastery  over  all  his 
appetites. 

The  people  naturally  conceive  that  practice  to  be  inno- 
cent which  is  sanctioned  or  encouraged  by  their  spiritual 
teachers.  They  visit  perhaps  his  house,  and  find  intoxi- 
cating liquors  placed  on  his  table.  In  the  course  of  his 
pastoral  rounds,  they  probably  witness  his  acceptance  of 
the  proffered  glass ;  and  not  unfrequently  also  perceive 
him  indulge  in  the  use  of  it,  in  some  form  or  other,  pre- 
vious to  entering,  and  after  retiring  from  the  pulpit. 
Thus  the  most  sacred  character,  by  practice  and  example, 
is  made  to  afford  its  protection  to  an  insidious  and  destruc- 
tive poison. 

Illustrations  of  the  extent  and  injury  of  this  habit  bo:h 
among  ministers  and  lay  members  of  Christian  churches, 
might  be  adduced  at  considerable  length.  A  few  brief 
examples  only  will  be  given  in  the  present  place. 

*  Woolman,  in  his  Journal,  makes  the  following  forcible  re- 
marks : — ^**  As  I  have  been  sometimes  much  spent  in  the  heat» 
and  taken  spirits  to  revive  me,  I  have  found  by  experience,  that 
in  such  circumstances,  the  mind  is  not  so  calmed  nor  so  fitly  dis- 
posed for  divine  meditation,  as  when  all  such  extremes  are 
avoided ;  and  I  have  felt  an  increasing  care  to  attend  to  that 
Holy  Spirit  which  sets  bounds  to  our  desires,  and  leads  those 
who  faithfully  follow  it  to  apply  all  the  gifts  of  DiAdne  Provi- 
dence, to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

t  Speech  of  Rev.  J.  Clayton,  sen.,  1831. — World  NewspaperySic. 
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In  the  province  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  a  fearful  example 
is  presented  to  our  notice.  A  short  time  ago  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  a  place  of  worship  without  a  whiskey- 
shop  being  near  to  it,  or  a  vestry  without  a  vessel  con- 
taining whiskey.  This  poisonous  liquid  was  pressed  with 
unceasing  importunity  upon  ministers,  at  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, funerals,  and  even  during  their  ordinary  pastoral 
visits.  Houses  for  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  averaged  six- 
teen, eighteen,  and  even  thirty  to  one  baker's  establishment ; 
and,  in  some  villages,  each  shop  was  converted  into  a 
spirit-store.  In  one  town,  consisting  of  eight  hundred 
houses,  there  were  no  less  than  eiehty-eight  spirit  shops. 
*^  The  fruit  of  this  almost  universal  depravity  was  every- 
where seen  in  the  ruin  of  property,  peace,  health,  life, 
happiness,  individual,  family,  and  the  community.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  was  totally  depraved ;  church  discipline  was 
paralyzed  ;  the  preacher  was  a  drunkard,  and  the  people 
chose  to  have  it  so.  Popular  ministers  have  become 
bloated  by  intemperance,  and  have  come  to  a  shameful 
end.  Twenty  contiguous  congregations  are  described  as 
having  had  drunken  ministers,  wno  ultimately  lost  their 
lives  through  this  sin."* 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  a  similar  association  exists 
between  strong  drink  and  the  various  ordinances  of  the 
ehurch.  It  is  stated,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  in 
some  presbyteries,  the  presbyterial  dinner  is  supplied  with 
liquor  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  fines  imposed  on 
various  occasions.  Thus,  when  a  clergyman  obtains  a 
new  manse,  or  becomes  married,  he  is  mulcted  in  d. 
bottle  of  wine.  The  same  penalty  is  enforced  on  the 
birth  of  a  child,  or  on  the  publication  of  a  sermon.  As 
all  ministers  do  not  get  new  manses,  wives  and  children, 
or  publish  sermons,  in  order  to  equalize  matters,  bachelors 
who  have  not  yet  been  married,  after  a  specifiedperiod, 
or  those,  who,  in  the  marriage  state,  have  no  offspring, 
or  who  do  not  obtain  a  new  manse,  and  so  on,  are 
severally  doomed  to  be  put  upon  the  list,  and  fined  for 
omission,  as  others  have  been  for  commission.  Thus, 
no  man  escapes  this  arbitrary  practice. f    These  occasions 

.   *  Statement  of  Professor  Edgar,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

t  Dunlop's  Artificial  and  Gompulsorjr  Drinking  Usages  of  North 
Britain,  p.  9. 
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are  stated  to  be  so  frequent  in  their  occurrence,  that  an 
officer  called  the  comptroller,  13  appointed  to  adjust  the 
various  fines,  and  to  maintain  equality  of  contribution, 
among  all  parties.  The  consequences  may  be  readily 
conceived.  "  The  industrious  hearing .  of  these  things 
are  thus  led  to  connect  certain  circumstances  with  liquor,^ 
and  are  apt  to  impose  a  fine  of  whiskey  at  particular 
opportunities  in  imitation  of  their  religious  instructors,'*^ 

jPresident  Humphrey,  who  with  other  gentlemen  from 
America,  paid  a  visit  to  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  Temperance,  makes  some  pertinent 
gbservations  in  relation  to  the  same  subject.  After  allud- 
ing to  a  practice  which  his  colleague,  Dr.  Codman,  had 
faithfully  animadverted  upon,  viz. — "  the  wine  rvhich  was 
offered  to  him  after  preaching,  in  all  the  vestries  ;"  he  re- 
marks as  follows  : — "  I  was  surprised  and  pained  to  find  the 
wine  decanters,  so  generally  upon  the  tables  of  ministers, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  their  churches,  almost  where- 
ever  I  was  invited  to  dine.  And  not  .only  so,  but  again 
and  again  was  the  wine  brought  to  the  supper  table,  just 
before  we  bowed  at  the  family  altar  and  retired  to  rest. 
This  custom,  I  believe,  is  kept  up  by  some  clergymen  who 
are  members  of  the  Temperance  (moderation)  Society ; 
and  I  could  not  help  saying  often,  the  curse  of  intem- 
perance, I  am  persuaded,  will  never  be  removed  till  you 
give  up  your  rvine,*' 

In  America,  at  a  period  prior  to  the  Temperance 
Reformation,  ministerial  character  and  usefulness  suiffered 
severely  from  the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  Rev. 
Leonard  Woods  states,  "  that  at  a  particular  period,  pre- 
vious to  the  Temperance  Reformation,  he  was  able  to  count 
up  nearly  forty  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  none  of  whom 
resided  at  a  very  great  distance,  who  were  either  drunk- 
ards, or  so  far  addicted  to  intemperate  drinking,  that 
their  reputation  and  usefulness  were  greatly  injured,  if 
not  utterly  ruined.  He  mentions  also  an  ordination  that 
took  place  about  twenty  years  ago,  at  which  he  was 
ashamed  and  grieved  to  see  two  aged  ministers  literally 
drunk;  and  a  third,  indecently  excited  with  strong  drink. 

♦  Dunlop's  Artificial  and  Compulsory  Drinking  Usages  of  North 
l^tain,  page  9.-rr5th  Edit.. 
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These  disgusting  and  appalling  facts,  adds  this  justly 
esteemed  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  could  wish  might  be 
concealed.  But  they  were  made  public  by  the  guilty 
persons ;  and  I  have  thought  it  just  and  proper  to  men- 
tion them,  in  order  to  show  how  much  we  owe  to  a 
compassionate  God  for  the  great  deliverance  he  has 
wrought."* 

Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  religion,  examples  of 
a  like  nature  have  been  witnessed  in  this  country. f  They 
are,  however,  similar  in  their  character  to  those  already 
described,  and  strongly  exhibit  the  necessity  of  banishing 
the  use  of  strong  drink  from  Christian  communities,  and 
from  the  sanction  of  Christian  practice. 

2nd. IN  ITS  EFFECTS  IN   PREVENTING    THE   PROGRESS 

OF    RELIGION. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  strong  drink  in  this 
country,  forms,  beyond  a  question,  the  principal  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  and  influence  of  religion.  A 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  a  valuable  religious  publica- 
tion, states  it  as  his  belief,  that  drunkenness  has  ruined 
more  souls,  than  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  ever 
been  instrumental  in  saving.  J  The  Christian  world  has 
hitherto  regarded  this  subject  with  too  little  interest  and 
attention,  if  not  with  criminal  apathy  and  neglect; 
forming,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  so  serious  an  obstacle  to 
the  conversion  of  sinners.      Religion  embraces,  amongst 

*  Ninth  Report  of  American  Temperance  Society. 

t  Q.  Are  you  aware  of  clergymen  yielding  to  habits  of  intem- 
perance ?  A.  Yes ;  I  have  the  pain  to  know  several  clergymen 
who  are  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance.  I  remember  one 
who  became  a  common  soldier  from  such  indulgence.  I  know 
Others  who,  at  present,  are  filling  menial  offices  from  the  same 
indulgence  ;  and  I  know  several  who  have  been  excluded  from 
their  churches,  and  are  living  in  disgrace,  with  their  relations 
and  others,  on  whom  they  depend.  In  churches,  where  the 
same  strict  discipline  is  not  exercised  over  all  the  ministers, 
frequent  excesses  are  by  no  means  uncommon." — Dr.  R.  G. 
Don's  M^cxyrt  on  Drunkenness,  1834,  p.  219. 

**  Nearly  all  the  blemishes,"  remarks  the  Rev.  Richard  Knill^ 
*  which  have  been  found  on  the  characters  of  ministers,  for 
the  last  fiftv  years,  have  arisen,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors." 

t  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 
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its  most  holy  and  sublime  characteristics,  the  essence  of 
genuine  and  spiritual  worship;  the  appetite  for  strong 
drink  is  selfish  and  depraving,  and  as  such  opposed  to 
the  worship  and  love  of  God.  St.  Paul  remarks  on  the 
distinction  between  fleshlv  lusts  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.* 

It  is  impossible,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  can  be  universally  receiv^,  so  long  as  mankind 
continue  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  so  powerful  an  anta-. 
gonist  to  its  diffusion  as  intoxicating  liquor.  This  posi- 
tion nowise  interferes  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
Redeemer ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  object  and  principles  of  the  Scripture.  The 
power  of  God  to  convert  drunkards  by  the  immediate 
and  exclusive  agency  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  is  imdoubted ; 
and  that  sometimes  he  does  so,  is  no  less  certain.  It  is, 
however,  agreeable  with  the  rmU  and  design  of  the 
Almighty,  usually  to  work  by  means  of  human  agency, 
(in  subordinate  co-operation  of  course,  with  the  all-per- 
vading influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; )  and  not  by  mira- 
culous interposition. 

The  laws  of  the  Old,  and  the  Gospel  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  addressed  to  beings  supposed  to  possess 
intellectual  and  moral  capability.  Intemperance  dimi- 
nishes, if  it  does  not  altogether  destroy  both  the  reason 
and  the  affections.  The  precepts  therefore  of  the  law, 
and  the*{)romises  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  if  they 
reach  him  at  ally  are  not  permanent  in  their  influence. 
The  reproaches  of  conscience,  however  frequently  they 
may  arise,  are  weak  and  transitory,  and  easily  over- 
powered by  the  influence  of  strong  drink. 

Man,  by  nature,  is  a  depraved  being ;  but  intemper- 
ance renders  him  tenfold  more  so.  It  debars  him^from 
all  intercourse  with  his  Creator,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
deprive  him  of  religious  feelings  and  desires. 

In  a  previous  chapter,  it  has  been  seen,  how  the  montl 
constitution  of  man  is  injured  by  this  vice.  The  intellect 
becomes  weakened,  and  the  moral  perception  paralyzed  by 

*  Romans  xiv.  17. 
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its  enervating  influence.  Hence  those  powers  which  ought 
to  be  exercised,  not  only  in  the  attainment  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine  truth,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  higher 
virtues  of  religion,  are  either  essentially  injured  or  totally 
destroyed;  in  which  state  the  conversion  of  the  soul 
appears  to  be  a  natural  impossibility.  Ministers  of  the 
(iospel  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  melancholy  fact. 
Two  or  three  appropriate  examples  are  here  adduced  by 
way  of  illustration.  Martin  Boos,  an  eminent  labourer 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  thus  writes  in  reference  to  a 
people  among  whom  he  laboured,  who  were  addicted  to 
dissolute  practices.  *'  I  can  make  no  progress  with  them, 
seeing  they  dance  and  drink  drams  till  they  are  drunken, 
every  Sunday.  I  see  no  end  to  my  misery,  because  they 
are  all  so  coarse  and  given  to  drunkenness.  My  soul  is 
much  grieved ;  I  sigh  and  cry  to  him,  but  he  hears  me 
not ;  and  though  I  preach  to  them,  as  I  have  been  wont 
to  do,  yet  the  people  hear  and  understand  me  not.  At 
present  I  am  sorving  upon  the  highway;  they  hear  the 
Word,  but  afterwards  Satan  comes  and  takes  it  out 
of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved,"* 

This  almost  imiversal  source  of  ministerial  grief  and 
imfruitfulness,  is  not  confined  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians,  or  portion  of  the  world,  as  the  following 
examples  will  sufficiently  demonstrate.  A  minister  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  Dublin,  thus  writes  : — October 
20th,  1833,  Simday  night.  "  Never  since  I  entered  this 
city,  did  I  witness  such  an  outrageous  and  open  violation 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  I  did  this  evening,  on  my  way  to  and 
from  divine  service !  AU  the  dram  shops  and  whiskey 
skops  appeared  to  he  open  and  illuminated;  they  were  filed 
with  besotted  creatures y  who  were  shouting  and  huzzaing, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and 
annoyance  of  the  female  passengers,  going  to  their 
respective  places  of  worship.  It  is  almost  in  vain  for  us 
to  preach  peace  and  soberness,  if  this  soul-destroying  vice 
of  diiinkenness  be  encouraged  by  legal  enactments.     It 

*  The  Life  and  Persecutions  of  Martin  Boos. — **  There  are  those, 

who  steep  sermons  in  drink;  they  drink  away  convictions,  and, 

like  Uie  wounded  deer,  run  to  drink.    The  tawm  bell,  I  fear, 

"does  more  hurt  than  the  chwrek  bell  does  good." — Watsox^ 

1662. 
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would  really  appear  this  night,  without  exaggeration, 
that  the  flood-gates  of  Hell  were  opened  in  our  city,  so 
fiendish,  so  tumultuous,  and  so  virulent  were  the  wicked 
votaries  who  issued  from  these  shops."* 

In  London,  and  other  large  towns,  similar  scenes  may 
be  witnessed  each  returning  Sabbath.  Multitudes  of 
wretched  creatures  eagerly  enter  those  splendid  Jugger- 
nauts of  our  land,  modem  Gin-palaces,  and  swallow 
with  avidity  the  fieiy  poison  which  is  prepared  for 
their  use. 

"  Sunday,"  remarks  a  graphic  writer,  "  is  especially 
.devoted  to  the  worship  of  this  great  spirit  (Gin);  and 
when  the  earthly  Sabbath  bells  announce  the  arrival  of 
that  day,  then  do  the  lower  orders  begin  to  shake  off 
the  heery  slumbers  of  the  midnight  pay-table,  and  wan- 
der forth  in  maudlin,  unwashed  multitudes,  to  the  tem- 
ples of  the  great  Gin ;  and  there  you  may  see  them,  the 
aged  and  the  infant  of  a  span  long,  old  men  and  maidens, 
grandsires  and  grandams,  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands, 
wives,  and  children,  crawling  and  jostling,  and  sucking 
in  the  portion  of  the  spirit,  which  the  flaunting  priest* 
esses  of  the  temple  dole  out  to  them  in  return  for  their 
copper  offerings. t 

This  picture,  heart-rending  and  lamentable  as  it  may 
appear,  is  but  a  correct  representation  of  scenes  which 
present  themselves  to  Christian  obsei*vation,  each  coming 
Sabbath,  in  almost  every  large  town  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  this  vast  amount  of  glaring 
immorality  in  operation,  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
labours  of  devoted  ministers  of  God  can  be  attended 
with  success.  Their  several  spheres  of  exertion  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  obstacles  of  a  discouraging  and 
insurmountable  nature;  while  temptations  are  unceasingly 
held  out  to  allure  the  unsuspecting  and  unwary  from  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  temperance  and  peace. 

The  habitual  drunkard  is  seldom  induced  to  enter  the 
house  of  God.  He  refuses  to  hear  the  word  of  divine 
truth,  opposed,  as  he  is  aware  it  is,  to  the  soul-destroying 
vice  of  sensual   indulgence.     Thus  the  opportunity  of 

*  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of  Dublin,  curate  of  St. 
Andrews. — Saunders's  News  Letter, 
t  Sunday  in  London,  1833. 
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admonishing  the  drunkard  to  escape  from  his  horrible 
and  degi'ading  slavery  seldom  occurs,  and  the  besotted 
wretch  is  too  often  left,  even  in  his  sober  moments^  pitied 
indeed,  or  justly  despised,  but  unaided  and  unwarned,  to 
abandon  his  guilty  career. 

The  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  however,  does  not 
suffer  only  from  the  personal  degradation  of  these  wretched 
victims  of  intemperance,  whose  individual  cases,  lament- 
able though  they  be,  are  in  feet,  less  to  be  mourned  over, 
than  the  destructive  and  pernicious  influence  which  they 
exercise  on  society.  Every  drunkard  or  sensual  charac- 
ter, paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  presents  a  dangerous 
source  of  temptation  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he" 
resides,  and  in  particular  to  the  femily  among  whom 
unhappily  he  is  domesticated.  The  demoniacal  sin  of 
drunkenness  produces  elBTects  characteristic  of  all  sinful 
habits,  having  a  tendency  to  draw  others  into  the  same 
melancholy  and  enslaving  snares ;  hence  every  drunkard 
presents  a  vortex  of  temptation  to  the  more  temperate 
members  of  society,  who  are  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
its. attraction,  and  in  whom  the  grace  of  God  does  not 
prevail  as  the  proper  and  efficacious  antidote. 

The  example  of  the  drunkard|  is  indeed,  at  all  times 
calculated  to  excite  the  keenest  feelings  of  reprobation 
and  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  and  pious  men  ; 
yet,  in  tne  present  day,  the  vice  ol  intemperance  has 
become  so  familiar  to  the  eye,  that  it  appears  to  have  lost, 
even  to  Christian  cpntemplation,  some  of  the  most  re- 
volting shades  of  its  awfully  degrading  character.  If 
this  were  otherwise,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  a 
vice  so  opposed  in  all  its  bearings  to  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Christianity,  and  so  destructive  to  all  moral 
respectability  and  worth,  would  be  viewed  with  such  ap- 
parent unconcern  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian 
community. 

The  machinerv  now  in  operation  to  promote  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  consequences  thereby 
resulting  to  the  community  are  truly  appalling:,  and  are 
calculated  to  alarm  the  minds  of  all  sincere  followers  of 
the  self-denying  Jesus.  At  a  moderate  calculation  there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  not  less  than  100|000  estab- 
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lishments  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  a  nmnber, 
which  amounts  to  nearly  one  to  every  twentieth  house. 
In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  number  is  often  greater,  and 
especially  in  the  large  towns.  At  a  still  more  mode- 
rate calculation  there  are  not  less  than  500,000  or  600,000 
habitual  drunkards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition 
to  a  larger  proportion  of  those,  who,  by  the  habits  and 
.practices  of  tne  nation,  are  gradually  preparing  to  fill  up 
tbe  ranks  of  those  individuals,  who,  by  intemperance,  have 
been  rapidly  hastened,  or  are  now  on  their  way,  to  a 
premature  grave.  In  addition  to  this  awful  array  of 
evil,  may  be  included  an  incalculable  amount  of  injury, 
resulting  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  eyil  example,  a 
subject  which  hereafter  will  receive  more  especial  con- 
sideration. 

In  opposition  to  this  vast  amount  of  hostility  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  may  be  placed  not  more  than 
20,000  places  of  religious  worsnip,  and  certainly  not 
more  than  30,000  individuals  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
promulgation  of  divine  truth.  Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that 
m  the  present  day,  the  agents  actively  employed  to  pro- 
mote tne  kingdom  of  Satan,  are  actually  about  four  times 
more  numerous,  than  the  instruments  by  which  salvation 
is  announced  to  multitudes  of  perishing  sinners.  With 
these  facts  in  view,  can  it  excite  surprise  that  the  labours 
of  Christain  ministers  and  professors  have  hitherto  been 
so  little  commensurate  with  the  results  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  anticipated  ?  The  contributions 
also  made  in  support  of  the  Gospel  are  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  immense  expenditure  annually  taking 
place  on  articles  not  only  unnecessary  to  mankind,  but 
in  the  highest  degree  pernicious,  and  destructive  to  their 
temporal  and  eternal  interests.* 

♦  It  has  been  recently  calculated,  that  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years  after  the  establisnment  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
there  was  collected  for  it  throughout  the  whole  nation  £250,000  ; 
while  during  the  same  period  in  this  country  there  was  no  less 
a  sum  than  £375,000,000  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ardent 
spirits. 

The  following  calculation  is  made  by  Professor  Edgar,  of  Bel- 
fast :— 

.  At  a  moderate  calculation  the  cost  ecery  yea/r  to  the  parish  of 
Belfast,  for  distilled  spirits,  is  £54,500. 
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'   The  purity  of  the  Christian  church  has  too  long  been 
impaired  by  the  BacchanaHan  practices  with  which  it 


The  cost  of  four  large  charitable  institutions  for 
the  relief  and  support  of  the  destitute  poor  of  Bel- 
&st,  does  not  amount  to  more  than       ...        £5,400    0 

The  support  of  ministers  of  religion,  and  other 
religious  instructors  in  the  same  parish,  does  not 
exceed 4,600    0 

The  expense  of  the  Royal  College,  of  which  Dr. 
Edgar  is  one  of  the  professors,  to  Government  is  -  1,500    0 

£11,400  0 
Supposing  that  the  whole  of  this  sum  was  paid 

out  of  the  expense  of  whiskey,  there  still  remains  33,100  0 
Suppose  that  the  parish  contribute  to  Bible, 

Missionary,  and  other  similar  societies  -        -  1,100    0 

The  entire  sum  expended  by  the  Sunday  School 

Society  on  all  Sunday  Schools  in  Ireland,  only  3,000    0 

amounts  per  year  to 

£4,000,100  0 
Which  being  added  to  the  former  balance  of  £33,100,  there 
yet  remains  out  of  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  this  single  parish 
£29,000. 

After  bestowing  a  pension  of  £50  per  annum  to  each  spirit 
seller  in  Belfast,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  injury  to  their 
feUow-creatures,  there  would  remain  the  sum  of  £12^00  every 
year,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  give  £1  to  every  head  of  a 
family  in  the  parish,  for  any  useful  or  charitable  purpose. — Pcvr- 
liametUary  Report,  p.  68. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  aggregate  sum  given  to  all  the  religious 
institutions  put  together,  averaged  but  sixpence  a  year  for  each, 
individual  I  The  bare  duties  on  British  and  foreign  spirits, 
amounted  to  '^thirteen  times  aa  much /" — Rev.  E.  Bickersteth. 

Not  more  than  half  a  million  sterling,  per  annum,  is  contri- 
buted to  the  support  of  all  the  religious  institutions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  are  designed  to  make  an  ag]?ressive  movement 
upon  the  empire  of  darkness  and  of  sin.  This  is  about  a  sixth 
part  of  what  the  inhabitants  of  London  expend  in  Gin  ;  &  sixteenth 
part  of  what  Ireland  expends  in  Whiskey ;  and  not  more  than 
AoZf  of  what  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock, 
alone,  devote  to  the  same  body  and  soul  destroying  poison  I — 
Iddatr^  of  Brtbain^  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Baker,  p.  81. 

During  the  last  year,  the  free  contributions  to  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  amounted  to  httle  more  than  half  the  sum  which 
is  sometimes  expended  in  the  fiUin>g-up  and  embellishments  of  a 
single  Gin-palace. — Idem,  p.  81. 

Exclusive  of  le^<;ies,  the  sum  contributed  to  this  excellent 
institution  was  £5^41.  As,  6<2. 
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has  been  associated,  and  the  name  of  the  Saviour  brought 
into  contempt  by  sensual  and  lukewarm  professors. 

The  facts  adduced  in  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  suf- 
fice to  show  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  nas,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  been  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Every  lawful  means,  there- 
fore, of  removing  this  Anti-Christian  curse  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  adopted,  and  earnestly  prosecuted  by  every 
sincere  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Personal 
sacrifice,  if  required,  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  all- 
important  question.  The  important  duty  of  example  among 
Christians  carries  with  it  immense  responsibility  ;  and  it 
is  to  this,  in  conjunction  with  their  preceptive  exhortations 
and  authoritative  influence,  in  subservience  to  the  divine 
blessing,  that  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise  must 
be  indebted,  if  it  should  ever  accomplish  its  glorious 
object. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    EVIL   EFFECTS     OF    INTEMPERAIiCE     CONSIDERED    IN 
A   NATIONAL    POINT    OF    VIEW, 


**  All  the  crimes  on  the  earth  do  not  destroy  so  many  of  the 
human  race,  nor  alienate  so  much  property  as  drunkenness." — 

Lord  Bacon. 

**  Drunkenness  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  many  good  arts 
and  manual  trades,  the  disabling  of  divers  workmen,  and  the 
impoverishing  of  many  good  subjects." — Preamble  to  the  English 
StatutCy  4  Jac.  i.  c.  5. 


Nature  has  implanted  in  the  hreast  of  all  men  an 
affection  for  the  land  of  their  birth.  Everything  there- 
fore which  tends  to  increase  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
nations,  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropist.  The  remote  causes  of  national  degenera- 
tion are  so  minute  and  unobvious,  as  generally  to  elude 
observation.  Hence,  the  most  effectual  means  of  refor- 
mation have,  imfortunately,  too  often  been  unseen  or 
neglected. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  in  the  present  day,  vice,  in  all 
its  varied  forms  has  become  so  familiar  to  Christian 
observation,  as  to  be  viewed  with  far  too  little  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm.  To  this  source  may  be  ascribed  the  apathy 
which  is  manifested  to  those  lamentable  evils,  which  arise 
li'om  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Every  man,  reflect- 
ing on  intemperance,  must  deplore  its  consequences.  The 
cause  or  causes,  however,  by  which  this  humiliating  vice 
is  produced  and  cherished  are,  unfortunately,  overlooked, 
and  in  a  great  degree,  encouraged.  The  custom  of  drink- 
ing is  so  generally  and  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
social  habits  of  life,  that  few  persons  entirely  escape 
from  its  contaminating  influence.      All  national  evils 
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originate  in  individual  practice,  and  the  extension  of  its 
influence  and  example.  The  minute^  or  solitary  evil 
gradually  multiplies  and  accumulates,  until  it  becomes  a 
gigantic  and  wide  spreading  vice.  Thus,  in  an  especial 
manner,  has  it  been  with  intemperance,  which  has  been 
characterized  in  every  age,  by  its  insidious  B.n^progressi'm 
advances. 

The  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  national  pros- 
perity, deserves  the  most  profound  attention  of  the 
political  economist.  It  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  stability  and  welfare  of  nations.  The  subject  has, 
indeed,  more  or  less,  occupied  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phical moralists,  but  unfortunately,  until  a  very  recent 
period,  it  did  not  receive  that  degree  of  even  local 
attention  which  its  vast  importance  demanded.  Indeed, 
the  British  Government  has  never  actively  interfered  for 
the  suppression  of  this  vice ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
immense  revenue  arising  from  this  iniquitous  source,  has 
operated  as  a  passport  to  the  patronage  of  the  legislature, 
in  favour  of  the  more  extensive  consumption  of  those 
pernicious  poisons. 

Louis  XI T.  of  France,  was  the  monarch  who  first 
allowed  spirits  to  be  manufactured  in  that  kingdom  on  a 
large  scale.  The  consequences  to  the  nation  were  «o 
teiTible,  that  in  twenty-two  years  afterwards,  Francis,  his 
successor,  was  necessitated,  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects, 
to  enact  severe  laws  for  the  suppression  of  drunkenness. 
Sweden  presents  another  instance  of  this  kind.  Pre- 
viously to  the  year  1783,  that  nation  had  been  com- 
paratively free  from  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of 
strong  drink.  In  that  year,  however,  their  king  Gus- 
tavus,  to  increase  the  revenue,  not  only  permitted  the 
manufacture  of  ardent  spirits,  but  actively  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  houses  for  its  sale,  in  all  the  villages 
and  towns  of  his  kingdom.  The  object  he  had  in  view 
was  attained,  but  the  consequences  soon  became  frightfti 
in  the  extreme.  Crime,  poverty,  disease  and  mortality, 
so  fearfully  increased,  that  the  same  king  was  even- 
tually obliged  to  pass  severe  enactments  to  restrain  the 
use  of  what  previously  he  had  been  so  active  in  pix>- 
moting.  Had  these  measures  not  been  put  into  opera- 
tion, the  kingdom  of  Sweden  was  in  eminent  danger 
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not  only  of  universal  demoralization,  but  actually   of 
becoming  extinct  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  history  of  Ireland,  during  ^the  last  century,  forms 
another  most  lamentable  example  of  the  same  awful  evil. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  sale  of  alcohol  was  dis- 
countenanced as  "  a  drink,  nothing  profitable  to  be  daily 
drunken  and  used."  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  howevei',  through  mistaken  views  of  national 
weal,  great  jcncouragement  was  given  to  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  ardent  spirits.  The  consequences  of  this  short- 
sighted and  erroneous  policy  are  manifest  at  the  present 
time.  The  habit  has  become  national,  and  many  years 
may  elapse,  pregnant  with  every  kind  of  misery  to  that 
unhappy  countiy,  before  the  evil  can  be  effectually 
eradicated. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  people  will  long 
continue  virtuous,  when  not  only  the  means  of  sensusd 
indulgence  are  placed  within  their  reach,  but  also  in- 
ducements to  it,  are  actually  held  out  by  the  rulers  of  the 
land.  A  high  authority  has  thus  expressed  his  opinion 
pn  the  system  of  licensing  houses,  for  the  vendmg  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  by  that  means  increasing  the 
facilities  for  their  sale.  "  I  am  aware  of  the  law,  but  am 
decidedly  hostileto  the  revenue  acting  upon  it — the  interest 
of  which  is,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  spirits  under  proper 
regulations/'^ 

In  1803,  the  recorder  of  Dublin,  in  his  examination 

*  Letter  from  C.  S.  Hawthorne,  Esq^  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Excise,  to  J.  M.  Cullum,  Esq.,  Inspector  in  Cork,  on  certain  pub- 
lic proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Excise. 

The  recent  public  expressions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, still  more  strongly  exhibit  the  dangerous  notions  of 
legislators  in  this  respect.  This  minister,  in  his  speech  of  1836, 
in  stating  the  intention  of  Government  to  take  off  the  extra 
duty  laid  upon  spirit  licenses  during  the  last  Session,  calcu- 
lated, according  to  his  own  expressions,  upon  making  up  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  ^increased  consumption  tuhush  would 
thereby  be  produced"  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  speech. 
May  6^,  1836.]  The  cool  and  calculating  spirit  in  which  this 
declaration  was  made,  cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored.  The 
welfare  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  end  of  ell  good  Grovem- 
ments.  The  value  of  the  revenue  is  truly  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  virtuous  habits  of  the  people,  on  which  the 
stability  of  all  Govermnents  principally  depends. 
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before  the  Privy  Council,  (after  the  partial  insurrection 
which  took  place  that  year,)  made  some  remark  on  the 
consequences  of  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
Its  importance  to  the  revenue  was  urged,  "  Of  what  u$e^^ 
he  replied,  "  is  that  revenue,  if  it  'produces  an  insurrection 
everif  twenty  or  thirty  years^ 

The  consideration  of  this  important  subject  leads  to  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  real  sources  of  national  prosperity. 
The  accumulation  of  what  is  called  wealth,  certainly  does 
not  constitute  national  prosperity.  Industry  and  health  are 
essential  to  the  acquisition  of  riches.  These  qualifica* 
tions  moreover,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  knowledge  or  shilL  In  addition  to  which, 
mankind  are  endowed  with  feelings  termed  motives, 
which  spur  them  on  in  their  various  enterprises.  Na- 
tional prosperity  also  more  or  less  depends  on  other  causes 
which  may  subsequently  come  under  our  consideration, 
such  as  security  of  property,  when  acquired,  and  the 
possession  of  individual  and  national  freedom.  All  of 
these  exercise  greater  or  less  degrees  of  influence  on  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  nations,  and  form  an  inter** 
esting  as  well  as  important  subject  of  investigation. 

1. — ^NATIONAL    INDUSTRY    AND    WEALTH. 

Intemperance  has  ever  been  ruinous  in  its  conse- 
quences to  national  industry.  On  careful  investigation, 
it  will  be  found  that  national  idleness  and  poverty  have 
been  the  uniform  concomitants  of  free  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.*  The  injurious  effects  of 
intemperance  on  industry  were  found  by  the  late  Par- 
liamentar}'^  investigation  to  be  "  extinction  of  disposi- 
tion for  practising  any  useful  art  or  industrious  oecur 

*  Drunkenness  is  the  parent  of  idleness  ;  for  no  man  can  apply 
himself  to  the  business  of  his  trade,  either  while  he  is  drinking,  or 
when  he  is  drunk.  Part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  jollity,  and  part 
in  imbecility  ;  when  he  is  amidst  his  companions,  he  is  too  gay 
to  think  of  the  consequences  of  neglecting  his  employment,  and 
when  he  has  overburdened  his  stomach  with  liquor,  he  is  too 
feeble  and  too  stupid  to  follow  it.  Poverty  is  the  offspring  of 
idleness,  as  idleness  of  drunkenness ;  the  drunkard's  work  is 
little,  and  his  expenses  are  great,  and  therefore  he  must  soon 
see  his  family  distressed,  and  his  substance  reduced  to  nothing. 
— JohvsoTCs  J)eb(xte$,  1742-3. 
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pation.''  Such  indeed  will  be  found  to  be  the  universal 
tendency  of  this  vice.  Those  who  indulge  in  strong 
drink,  have  little  inclination,  or  even  capacity  for  improve- 
ment. Selfishness  and  apathy  predominate  in  thfe  cha- 
racter of  the  drunkard,  and  feelings  of  amendment,  how- 
ever frequently  they  may  arise,  are  quickly  dissipated  in 
the  love  of  sensual  gratification. 

Loss  of  time  is  another  lamentable  result  of  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  and  value  of  this  loss.  Time  is  the  means  by 
which  labour  can  be  accomplished,  and  money  earned, 
and  is  therefore  the  loss  of  labour  and  of  wealth. 

A  medical  writer  in  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  has 
made  some  calculations,  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  drinking  of  one  glass  of  wine  only  m  a  day,  is 
attended,  on  an  average,  with  the  loss  of  one  hour  of 
time.  If  it  were  possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  all 
the  loss  of  time  thus  occasioned,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  amount  to  a  sum  suflBicient  to  prevent  much, 
if  not  the  whole  of  the  poverty  which  at  present  exists  in 
the  land. 

Loss  of  labour  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  vice  of 
intemperance.  Wealth  has  been  said,  by  an  eminent 
writer,  to  consist  of  all  that  man  desires  as  useful  or 
delightful  to  him.*  Labour  is  especially  the  property 
of  the  working-man  ;  everything,  therefore,  which 
injures  this  property,  must  very  greatly  impair  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  Intemperance  not  only 
causes  positive  loss  of  time,  but  induces  physical  debility, 
and  renders  its  victims  unfit  for  active  and  continued 
exertion.  "  The  loss  of  productive  labour,  in  every  de- 
partment of  occupation,  through  intemperance,  is  equal 
to  one  dav  in  six  throughout  the  kingdom,  or  to 
jBI ,000,000  sterling  out  of  every  six  that  are  produced  ;" 
this,  however,  appears  to  be  a  small  portion  only  of  the 
actual  loss  which  the  nation  sustains  from  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  an  amount,  which,  from  a  moderate 
calculation,  "  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  little  short  of 
£50,000,000  sterling  per  annum."t 

•  Lord  Lauderdale's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Public  Wealth,  ch.  ii. 
t  Parliamentary  Beport,  p.  5,  6. 
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Loss  of  capital  is  another*  result  of  intemperance. 
Capital,  or  rather  money,  is  the  proceeds  or  fruit  of 
labour.  **  Labour  was  the  first  pnce,  the  original  pur- 
chase-money which  was  paid  for  all  things;  it  was 
neither  by  gold,  nor  by  silver,  but  by  labour,  that  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  purchased."* 
Labour  procures  wealth,  but  economy  increases  it. 

Capital  is  that  by  which  mankind  lay  the  foundation 
of  additional  wealth.  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
with  few  exceptions,  prevents  the  accumulation  of  capital. 
To  the  poor  man  capital  is  in  particular  to  be  desired,  as 
a  means  of  elevating  his  condition  in  life.  If  the  drunk- 
ard has  at  times  an  inclination  to  increase  his  worldly 
possessions,  his  general  improvidence  deprives  him  of 
those  advantages  which  he  would  otherwise  possess. f 

Loss  of  employment  is  a  common  effect  oi  intemperate 
habits,  and  operates  in  various  ways  in  producing  national 
poverty  and  distress.  Crime  is  the  frequent  result  of 
poverty,  occasioned  by  intemperance.  In  a  vitiated 
state  01  the  morals,  the  means  of  enjoyment  are  too  gene- 
rally attained  by  unlawful  expedients.^ 

The  loss  of  skill  and  intellect  will  subsequently  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  materially  influencing  nationkl 
welfare.  All  of  these  causes,  not  to  mention  others  of 
minor  importance,  are  mutually  connected  and  insepa- 
rable in  their  general  results. 

The  past  and  present  experience  of  nations,  fully  tes- 

♦  Smith's  *'  Wealth  of  Nations." 

t  The  improvidence  of  the  English  operative  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  thus  described  byDe  Foe.  The  de- 
scription is  equally  applicable  in  the  present  day : — ^  They  are 
the  most  lazy-dUigent  nation  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
more  frequent  than  for  an  Englishman  to  work  till  he  has  got 
his  pockets  full  of  money,  and  then  to  go  and  be  idle,  or  perhaps 
drink,  till  it  is  all  gone.  I  once  paid  six  or  seven  men  together 
on  a  Saturday  night,  the  least  ten  shilling,  and  some  thirty 
shillings,  for  work,  and  have  seen  them  go  with  it  directly  to  the 
ale-house,  be  there  till  Monday,  sp^nd  it  every  penny,  and  run 
in  debt  to  boot,  though  all  of  them  had  wives  and  children. 
From  hence  comes  poverty,  parish  charges  and  beggary." 

t  Dr.  Crumpe,  of  Dublin  (1793),  speaks  of  intemperance  as 
one  of  the  ^  most  serious  obstructions  to  industry  and  employ- 
ment."— Essay  on  the  Best  Means  of  Providing  JEn^^loyment  for  &e 
People, 
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tifies  the  correctness  of  the  facts  and  views  here  advanced. 
The  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  forms 
a  striking  instance.  The  city  of  Tomsk  has  a  population 
of  about  11,000,  and  is  thus  described  by  a  recent  tra- 
veller :  "  With  few  exceptions,  the  city  is  very  mean,  and 
the  inhabitants  wretchedly  poor;  the  natural  indolence 
of  the  people,  and  their  being  greatly  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness, tending,  of  course,  to  increase  the  evil ;  for  every 
sensible  man  knows,  that  strong  drink,  instead  of  drown- 
ing the  ills  of  life,  only  adds  to  them,  and  is  in  itself  the 
greatest  evil  of  all,  because  it  leads  to  so  many  others. 
Throughout  every  part  of  Siberia,  the  evil  is  prevalent, 
but  in  Tomsk  it  is  carried  to  the  greatest  excess,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  being  made  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  forming  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  commerce.  Though  greatly  fatigued,  and  in  need  of 
rest,  the  wretchedness  of  the  place  made  us  glad  to  pur- 
sue our  dreaiy  journey."* 

Dr.  Pococke  makes  a  similar  observation  on  the  Island 
of  Samos,  in  Greece,  "  The  people  in  Samos  are  much 
given  to  revelling  and  drunkenness,  and  are  very  poor."t 

Similar  illustrations  might  be  multiplied,  almost  to 
any  extent :  so  universally  will  it  be  found,  that  'poverty 
and  distress  exist  in  all  nations,  in  proportion  to  thefaciU" 
ties  afforded  for  the  sale  and  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

An  individual  of  considerable  experience  remarks,  that 
if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  knew,  or  had  mate- 
rials to  calculate  the  loss  which  the  general  revenue  of  the 
state  suffers,  by  the  comparatively  small  sums  produced 
by  licenses,  they  would  raise  the  annual  sum  so  high,  as 
to  shut  up  half  the  public-houses  now  open  in  the  king- 
dom. The  difference,  he  farther  remarks,  between 
parishes  abounding  with  ale-houses,  and  those  which 
nave  none,  is  great  to  an  incalculable  amount,  in  point  of 
industry,  of  moral  conduct,  sobriety,  attendance  on  divine 
service,  above  all,  family  comfort,  and  eventually  of 
population;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  whole,  of 
nabitual  contentment,  submission  and  attachment  to  the 

*  Travels  in  Asia,  by  Captain  Blisset,  E.N.  p.  124. 
f  Pococke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  foliq  edition* 
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government  under  which  they  live.  It  is  an  ohservation 
which  has  been  repeated  to  me,  concludes  the  gentleman 
alluded  to,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  such 
variety  of  instances  given,  all  tending  to  the  same  result, 
that  tne  fact  is  established  beyond  controwersj^^multiplied 
dU-hotLses  are  multiplied  temptations.* 

These  facts  and  conclusions  are  not  confined  to  a  town 
or  a  nation,  but  are  the  results  of  general  investigation. 
Oliver  Goldsmith  states  the  following  to  be  the  result 
of  his  own  widely  extended  experience :  "  In  all  the 
towns  and  countries  I  have  seen,  I  never  saw  a  city  or 
village  yet,  whose  miseries  were  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  public-houses.  In  Rotterdam,  you  may 
go  through  eight  or  ten  streets  without  finding  a  public- 
house  ;  in  Antwerp,  almost  every  second  house  seems  an 
ale-house.  In  the  one  city,  all  wears  the  appearance  of 
happiness  and  warm  affluence ;  in  the  other,  the  young 
fellows  walk  about  the  street  in  shabby  finery,  their 
fathers  sit  at  the  door  darning  and  knitting  stockings, 
while  their  ports  are  filled  with  dunghills." 

Uncleanliness  and  filth  invariably  accompany  the 
poverty  which  results  from  intemperance ;  hence  arise 
other  injurious  consequences  affecting  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ^'  good  old  times'*  of 
England  have  been  eulogised  for  the  superior  advantages 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  afforded  to  the  poor ; 
but  we  have  already  seen  that  the  habits  of  our  ancestors 
were  characterized  by  more  or  less  intemperance,  the 
effects  of  which  were  displayed  in  general  poverty  and 
distress.  In  the  third  of  Henry  VIII.  c.  8,  it  is  remarked 
that  "  Most  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  were  no  longer  inhabited  by  mer- 
chants and  men  of  substance,  but  principally  by  hrewersy 
vintners,  fishmongers,  and  other  victuallers."  •  The  poor 
were  badly  clothed,  resided  in  miserable  hovels,  and 
principally  lived  on  rye  or  oat  bread;  and  Harrison 
affirms,  that  72,000  great  and  petty  thieves  were  put  to 
death  during  that  reign. 

*  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Lower  Classes,  in  a  Letter  to 
William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  Ajrthur  Young,  FJR^. 
Dublin,  1798,  p.  30. 
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Whether  reference  be  made  to  ancient  or  to  modem 
times,  the  same  alarming  consequences  of  intemperance 
are  found  to  exist,  and  these  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  condition  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  as 
recently  described  by  a  philanthropic  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  forms  an  example  in  point.  "  The 
island  of  Bolabola,  is  one  that  has  suffered  most  of  any, 
by  the  introduction  of  spirits,  as  it  has  caused  the  people 
to  distil  their  bread  fruit,  and  every  kind  of  food  capable 
of  producing  spirit.  I  can  never  forget  the  abject 
wretched  state  oj  these  people,  with  scarcely  rags  to  cover 
them,  in  want  of  everything,  and  nothing  to  purchase 
with ;  eve?i/thing  consumed  in  buying  or  converting  into 
spirits ;  and  the  famished  appearance  of  the  more  than 
half  naked  children  who  abound,  will  long  retain  a  place 
in  my  memory,  in  that  love  which  must  ever  intercede 
on  behalf,  and  plead  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity."* 

The  effects  of  intemperance  in  producing  national 
poverty,  are  fearfully  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
That  country  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  regard  to  situation, 
climate,  soil,  and  eveiy  other  circumstance  necessary  for 
attaining  national  prosperity.  Ireland,  however,  exhibits 
more  poverty  and  more  abject  misery  of  eveiy  description, 
as  well  as  greater  debasement  of  moral  feeling,  than  any 
other  similarly  circumstanced  nation  in  the  world.  The 
surprise  which  otherwise  might  be  created  by  this  state- 
ment will  cease,  when  it  is  known  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  annually  consume  not  less  23,300,000  gallons 
of  ardent  spirits.  At  an  average  price  of  seven  shillings 
pergallon,this  would  yield  no  less  than  £8,000,000. 

From  the  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of' 
"  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  Poor,"  it  appears, 
that  there  are  in  Ireland,  not  less  than  585,000  men  out 
of  work,  and  therefore  in  distress,  during  thirty  weeks  of 
the  year ;  and  the  number  of  women  and  children,  aged 
and  sick  persons  dependent  on  these,  is  estimated  at 
1,800,000,  making  a  total  of  2,385,000  persons  de- 
pendent  on  charitable  aid,  or  else  on  depredations  upon 
their  neighbour's  property,  for  thirty  weeks  of  the  year. 

*  Letters  and  Journal  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  during  a  Visit  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 
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The  greater  part  of  this  unparalleled  poverty,  may  be 
attributed  to  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors.  It  has 
been  estimated,  that  the  average  expenditure  of  money  oh 
whiskey  in  Ireland,  for  the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  <£^,300,000;  this  sum,  would  support 
during  the  year  230,000  families,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  per  day  for  each  &mily*  How  much  com* 
foi*t  and  happiness  would  be  secured  by  the  people  of 
that  unfortunate  .part  of  the  British  empire,  abstaining 
from  so  pernicious  a  poison !  Of  late  years,  many  very 
interesting  statistical  facts  have  been  collected,  concerning 
the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  producing  national 
property.  At  a  moderate  calculation,  it  appears,  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  poverty  existing  in  our  nation, 
arises  from  this  fruitful  source  of  indigence  and  distress.* 
It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  so  large  an 
amount  of  distress  should  be  produced  by  the  use  of  an 
article  purely  luxurious  in  its  nature.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fatality  of  mankind,  that  an  evil  which  has  ever 
afflicted  human  beings  in  the  direst  form,  is  not  only 
^voluntarily  allowed  to  exist  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but 
its  use  is  absolutely  fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.  In  England  alone,  the  poor-rate  re- 
turns of  1832  state,  that  £7,036,968  were  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor!  A  large  proportion  of  this  poverty  is 
well  known  to  arise  from  tne  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
They  paralyze  the  sinews  of  industry,  clothe  their  in- 
fatuated victims  with  rags,  and  cast  them  upon  the  com- 
miseration and  charity  of  the  sober  and  industrious 
portions  of  society. 

A  very  alarming  loss  of  wealth  arises  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  immense  quantity  of  nutritious  grain  in  the 
manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  ascertained, 
from  official  documents,  that  not  less  than  forty-five 
millions  of  bushels  of  malt  are  annually  consumed  in 
this  process,  for  the  production  of  which,  moi-e  than 
a  million  of  acres  of  land  is  required.  Hence,  the 
nutritious  produce  of  a  million  of  acres  of  land,  is  not 
only  lost  to  the  nation,  but  converted  into  a  source  of 
incalculable  human  misery  and  distress.  The  immo^ 
fality  of  this  practice  is  thus  adverted  to  by  a  celebrated 

*  Appendix*— Intemperance  and  Poverty. 
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moral  philosopher : — "  From  reason  or  reyelation,  or 
from  both  together,  it  appears  to  be  God  Almighty's 
intention,  that  the  productions  of  the  earth  should  be 
applied  to  the  sustentation  of  human  life ;  consequently, 
all  waste  and  misapplication  of  these  productions  is  con- 
trary to  the  divine  intention  and  will,  and  therefore 
wrong,  for  the  same  reason  that  any  other  crime  is  so  : 
such  as  destroying,  or  suffering  to  perish,  great  part 
ci£  an  article  of  human  provision,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  price  of  the  remainder ;  or  diminishing  the  breed  of 
animals,  by  a  wanton  or  improvident  consumption  of 
the  young.  To  this  head  may  also  be  referred  what  is 
the  same  evil  in  a  smaller  way,  the  expending  of  human 
food  on  superfluous  do^s  or  horses ;  and  lastly,  the  r«- 
ducing  the  quantity,  in  order  to  alter  the  quality ^  and  to 
alter  it  generally  for  the  worse,  as  the  distillation  of 
spirits  from  cam."* 

Strangely  deluded  indeed  are  those  legislators,  who 
view  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  source  of  national  prosperity.  The  destrue^ 
tion  of  grain  alone,  independently  of  the  serious  evils 
arising  from  intemperance,  doubtless  more  than  pre- 
ponderates over  any  benefit  derived  from  a  system 
6o  manifestly  immoral  in  its  nature  and  tendency.  The 
Report  of  the  late  Parliamentary  Inquiry  cwi  Drunk- 
enness, among  other  injurious  results  of  the  drinking 
system,  includes,  **  The  dfestruction  of  an  immense  amount 
erf  wholesome  and  nutritious  grain,  given  by  a  bountiful 
Providence  for  the  food  of  man,  which  is  now  converted 
by  distillation  into  a  poison ; "  and  after  looking  to  the 
-acknowledged  fact,  that  spirituous  liquors  "  are  always, 
in  every  case,  and  to  the  smallest  extent,  deleterious,  per- 
nicious, or  destructive,  according  to  the  proportions  in 
which  they  are  taken  into  the  system,"  the  Report  adds, 
"  so  that  not  only  an  immense  amount  of  human  food  is 
destroyed,  whilst  thousands  are  inadequately  fed;  but 
this  food  is  destroyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  injure  greatly 
the  agricultural  producers  themselves ;  for  whose  gram, 
but  for  this  perverted  and  mistaken  use  of  it,  there 
would  be  more  than  twice  the  demand  for  the  use  of  the 

♦  Foley's  Moral  Philosophy. 
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now  scantily  fed  people,  who  would  then  have  healthy 
appetites  to  consume,  and  improved  means  to  purchase 
nutriment  for  themselves  and  children,  in  grain,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  other  varied  productions  of  the  earth."* 

Security  of 'property,  in  a  national  as  well  as  individual 
point  of  view,  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The 
safety  of  property,  as  well  as  human  life  on  sea  and  on 
land,  is  peculiarly  endangered  by  the  use  of  strong  drink  i 
The  recent  parliamentary  investigation,  on  the  cause  of 
shipwreck,  shows  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
accidents  which  occur  at  sea,  arise  from  the  presence  of 
intoxicating  lienors  on  hoard  the  vessels,  f  The  actual 
annual  average  loss  by  means  of  shipwrecks,  was  shown 
to  amount  to  no  less  than  .£2,836,666 ;  an  amount  which 
certainly  falls  short  of  the  reality.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  this  loss  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  attributed  to 
intemperance.  Some  of  these  instances,  are  too  recent 
and  too  awful  in  their  consequences  to  be  forgotten.  The 
narratives  of  them  contain  most  heart-rending  descrip- 
tions of  loss  of  life  and  property,  which  would  not  have 
occurred,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  accursed 
thing.J: 

The  loss  of  property  on  land  from  the  same  cause  is 
too  extensive  to  be  accurately  estimated.  Not  a  day 
passes,  but  instances  are  recorded  of  accidents  to  property, 
originating  in  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Its  safety  is 
rendered  all  times  uncertain  by  the  great  number  of  evil 
and  wicked  persons  who  infest  the  land.  Riots  of  the 
most  fearful  character  arising  from  the  same  prolific 
source,  are  not  uncommon  in  this  country,  whereby  a 
large  amount  of  property  has  been  irrecoverably  de- 
stroyed.^ 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  appear,  that  commer- 
cial activity  and  success  are  materially  obstructed  by  the 
use  of  strong  drink.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  investi- 
gation was  directed  to  this  subject,  the  result  of  which 
was,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  industry  and  com- 
merce were  seriously  injured  by  the  intemperate  habits  of 
the  people.     A  parliamentary  petition  from  Bristol,  in 

*  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Drunkenness,  p.  6.  • 
t  Appendix.    Intemperance  and  Destruction  of  Property  on 
the  Sea.  X  Ibid,  §  Ibid. 
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the  year  1760,  states,  "  that  the  bad  effects  of  spirituous 
liquors,  had  become  apparent  in  the  destruction  of  the 
moral  and  social  habits  of  the  people : "  corrupting  their 
morals,  and  rendering  them  indolent  and  incapable  of 
laborious  or  manly  employments,"  &c.  The  merchants 
of  Bristol  add,  that  even  "commerce  was  injured"  by 
them,  and  strongly  call  for  legislative  interference. 
Other  petitions  at  the  same  period  assert,  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  general  use  of  spirituous  liquors  were 
'*  idleness  and  aversion  to  industry,"  "  enervating  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  amongst  the  labouring  classes, 
and  rendering  them  unfit  alike  lor  the  service  oi  God,  or. 
their  fellow-creatures."* 

Similar  effects  were  observed  in  a  still  greater  degree 
in  Ireland.  That  unfortunate  country,  indeed,  was  in 
danger  of  utter  degradation  and  ruin,  as  a  commercial 
and  industrious  nation.  The  petitions  at  the  period 
refen-ed  to,  were  filled  with  expressions  of  dread  at  the 
alarming  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  These 
direful  effects  were  experienced  in  all  conditions  of  life, 
both  among  the  agricultural  population,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits.  In  1764,  a  petition  was 
presented  from  the  Corporation  of  Sheermen  and  Dyersj 
complaining  of  the  decay  of  silken  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  attributing  it  to  the  enlarged  facilities  afforded 
for  intemperance,  by  the  daily  increasing  number  of  places 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  that  part  of  the 
city  where  those  manufactures  were  carried  on,  "  whereby 
a  ready  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  journeymen  and 
servants  concerned  therein,  to  make  too  free  a  use  of 
spirits,  by  which  they  were  frequently  rendered  incapable 
for  a  great  part  of  their  time,  from  following  their  occu- 
pations, to  the  manifest  injury,  not  only  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  but  of  the  public ;"  and  expressing  their 
apprehension,  "  that  if  a  speedy  stop  was  not  put  to  this 
fftroroing  mZ,  several  very  valuable  manufactures  would  be 
lost,  and  the  greatest  poverty  and  distress,  with  many 
other  evils,  introduced  among  those  who  ought  to  be  their 
riches  and  defence."t    The  woollen,  linen,  and  silken 

♦  English  Commons*  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  24. 
t  Irish  Commons'  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  307. 
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manufacturers  stated  the  same  reason  to  be  "  a  great 
cause  of  tfie  decay  of  trader  as  the  working  people  were 
become  idle  and  dissolute ;  and,  as  they  did  not  work  above 
half  their  time,  and  were  under  the  necessity  of  entering 
into  unlawful  combinations  to  enhance  the  price  of  labour, 
which  prevented  the  petitioners  from  bringing  their  manu- 
&ctures  to  market  on  proper  terms/'  The  weavers  of 
Dublin  were  alarmed  at  the  same  evils,  for  in  a  petition 
which  they  forwarded  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  they  set 
forth  the  decay  of  trade,  and  attributed  it  to  the  increase 
of  spirit-shops  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where  the 
manufacturers  resided,  whereby  the  temptation  was 
always  before  them,  to  free  indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirits^ 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  seMom  worked  on  Monday y 
but  entered  into  combinations  to  make  good  their  sloth  and 
extravagance.  *'  That  the  spirit  of  industry,  decency  in 
dwelling  and  apparel,  which  foimerly  obtained  amongst 
tiiem,  was  almost  erswiicated,  and  in  place  thereof,  idle- 
ness, filth,  and  nastiness,  in  every  circumstance  of  life^ 
with  an  unbounded  licentiousness  of  manners,  which  had 
produced  the  most  dangerous  riots  and  disorders,  and  it 
was  feared  would  produce  disorders  more  fatal  to  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  metropolis/'  * 

The  Parliamentary  Investigation  which  followed,  fully 
substantiated  the  truth  of  these  petitions,  and  alleged  that 
the  "  decay  of  manufactures  was  principally  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors/' 

These  illustrations  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  but' 
Ihey  are  amply  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  pernicious  influence 
of  intemperance  in  obstructing  commercial  activity  and 
enterprise.  The  injuries  inflicted  by  intemperance  on  the 
industry  and  wealth  of  nations,  however,  will  be  more 
distinctly  seen,  when  contrasted  with  the  results  of  national 
sobriety,  of  which  some  pleasing  instances  are  here 
adduced. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  relates  as  an  interesting  and  important 
feet,  that  during  the  period,  when  the  distilleries  were 
stopped  in  1796  and  1797,  although  bread  and  every 
necessary  of  life  was  considerably  nigher  than  during 
the  preceding  year,  the  poor  in  that  quarter  of  the  town 

•  Irish  Common^  Jonmal,  vol.  vii.p.  308. 
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where  the  chief  part  resided,  were  at)parently  more  com- 
fortable, paid  their  rents  more  regularly,  and  were  better 
fed,  than  at  any  period  for  some  years  before,  even 
although  they  had  ilot  the  benefit  of  the  extensive  chari- 
ties which  were  distributed  in  1795.  "  This,"  he  remarks, 
"  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  denied  the  in- 
dulgence of  ffin  ;  which  had  become  in  a  great  measure 
inaccessible  from  its  very  high  price.  It  may  fairly  be 
concluded,  that  the  money  formerly  spent  in  this  impru- 
dent manner,  had  been  applied  in  the  purchase  of  provi- 
sions,  and  other  necessaries,  to  the  amount  of  some 
hundred  thousand  pounds.'** 

Contrast  this  pleasing  statement  with  the  condition 
of  the  people  in  1732,  and  which  may,  in  some  degree, 
illustrate  their  circumstances,  at  a  period,  when  indulgence 
in  strong  drink  was  so  general.  "  Throughout  the  JBills 
of  Mortality,  the  poor  housekeepers  have  not  one  quarter 
of  the  household  goods  they  used  to  have ;  and  small 
farmers,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  can  scarce  show 
a  clean  suit  of  clotnes  to  go  to  church.^f 

In  Ireland,  a  temporary  prohibition  of  distillation, 
occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  com,  and  consequent  dimi- 
nished consumption  of*^  spirituous  liquors  was  attended 
with  similar  beneficial  results.  Although  the  price  of 
provisions  was  high,  and  consequently  a  certain  amount 
of  distress  more  or  less  prevailing  in  such  years,  "  the 
population  of  Ireland  noas  enahlm  to  consume  a  greater 
qtmntity  of  articles  ofluocury  and  comfort  than  tn  years 
of  absolute  plenty, **t 

A  recent  writer  makes  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning America  :— 

"  This  temperance  reform  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
greatest  moral  and  intellectual  reformation  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  sams  tim£j  in  the  world.  In  the 
country  J  we  know  the  fact  to  be  so ;  in  the  cities,  the  same 
progress  has  not  been  made,  nor  do  they  appear  to  keep 
pace  with  the  moral  improvement  of  the  country.''     The 

♦  Colquhoun  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis.    1800. 
t  Grentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  603,  (1732.) 
X  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Ardent  Spirits  m  Ireland,  1830, 
p.  102. 
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same  writer,  after  eulogizing  the  spirit  and  result  of  the 
temperance  reformation,  adds — "  It  is  the  temperance 
reform  J  that  is  one  great  cause  of  the  present  unparalleled 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  count n/)  and  which  people 
are  so  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  It  will  lead  the 
people  to  think  about  all  their  immoral  and  wasteful 
habits."* 

.  These  facts  cannot  fail  to  excite  deep  attention  on  the 
part  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  our  national  pros- 
perity. Industry,  commerce,  and  consequently  wealth, 
nave  been  seen  to  be  in  a  great  measure  influenced  by  the 
consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors*  The  removal  there- 
fore of  this  fearful  obstacle  to  national  improvement, 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  would 
secure  to  our  country  an  amount  of  blessing,  which  it  has 
seldom  or  never  before  experienced.  Among  other  proba- 
ble benefits  which  would  be  derived  from  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  would  be  a  state  of  commercial  prosperity  sufficient 
to  find  work  for  every  unemployed  man  in  the  kingdom. 
The  destitute  poor  would  acquire. a  taste  for  the  conve- 
viences  of  life,  together  with  the  means  of  procuring 
them.  The  fifly  millions  of  pounds  now  annually  (worse 
than)  wasted  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
useful  articles,  and  thus  a  mighty  impulse  imparted  to 
trade.  That  the  observations  now  advanced  are  not 
visionary  in  their  character,  may  be  seen  from  the  data 
which  have  already  been  given,  and  from  numerous  in- 
stances of  benefit  which  have  attended  recent  reformations 
on  a  less  enlarged  scale.  An  eminent  political  economist 
has  stated  that,  it  is  to  the  desire  to  rise  in  the  world,  to 
improve  our  condition,  and  to  obtain  a  constantly  increas- 
ing command  over  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life, 
that  society  has  been  indebted  for  improvement,  f  The 
temperance  reformation  has  the  strongest  tendency  to 
promotethis  object,  and  to  ameliorate  in  other  respects,  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world. 


♦  Public  and  Private  Economy  by  Theodore  Sedgwick,  p.  177. 
New  York 
•    t  Mc  CuUoch's  Political  Economy. 
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2. NATIONAL   MORALS. 

The  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  morality 
of  a  nation,  have  been  much  the  same  in  every  clime  and 
among  every  people.  An  age  of  intemperance  has  been 
invariably  characterized  by  exhibitions  of  vice,  the  most 
disgusting  in  its  nature,  and  the  most  fearful  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history  pre-, 
sent  humilitating  examples  of  this  nature ;  and  those 
instances,  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  injurious  in 
their  consequences,  in  proportion  to  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  condition  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  other  nations,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  indulge  in  the  use  of  strong  drink,  exhibits  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  this  fact.  The  history  of  the  British 
nation  abounds  in  similar  examples,  striking  illustrations 
of  which  have  already  been  adduced. 

The  celebrated,  learned,  and  pious  Judge  Hale,  made 
the  following  statement  concerning  immorality  occasioned 
by  intemperance  in  his  time,  a  statement,  which  will  be 
found  to  describe  the  character  of  the  present  age : — . 
"  The  places  of  judicature  which  I  have  long  held  ia 
this  kingdom,  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  observe, 
the  original  cause  of  most  of  the  enormities  that  have 
been  committed  for  the.  space  of  near  twenty  years  ;  and 
by  due  observation,  I  have  found,  that  if  the  murders  and 
manslaughters,  the  burglaries  and  robberies,  the  riots 
and  tumults,  the  adulteries,  fornications,  rapes  and  other 
enormities,  that  have  happened  in  that  time,  were  divided- 
in  five  parts,  four  of  them  have  been  the  issues  and 
product  of  excessive  drinking,  of  tavern  or  ale-house 
meetings." 

Crime  increased  to  a  great  extent  during  the  unusually 
extensive  use  of  spirits  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  In  Ireland,  frequent  and  open  acts  of 
insubordination  resulted  from  the  same  cause.  During 
several  attempts  to  suppress  the  illicit  preparation  and 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  serious  riots  were  of  common 
occurrence.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject,  states,  that  some  parts  of 
Ireland  had  been  absolutely  disorganized  and  placed  in 
opposition,  not  only  to  civil  authorityy  but  to  the  military* 
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force  of  Government.  The  report  alluded  to,  proceeds  to 
state,  that  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  evasion  of 
the  laws,  had  oeen  such  as  to  encourage  individuals  to 
persevere  in  these  desperate  pursuits,  notwithstanding  the 
risk  of  property  and  life  with  which  they  had  been 
attended.  At  this  period,  the  annual  consumption  of 
ardent  spirits  in  that  country,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  the  Commissioners,  was  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
gallons ! 

In  1764,  the  Irish  Parliament,  among  other  evils  to 
which  it  adverted,  as  arising  from  the  general  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  stated,  in  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
house,  "  that  all  the  riots  and  combinations  of  late  so  fre^ 
quent,  are  to  he  principally  attributed  to  the  same  caused* 

About  this  period,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses 
before  the  "  Grand  Committee  ofTrade^^  it  was  observed, 
that  one  great  cause  of  the  idleness  of  the  people,  was  the 
too  great  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ;"  "  that  it  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  riots  and  tumults  in  the  city  ;  and 
that  the  people  did  not  seem  to  he  the  same  race  of  people 
tliey  were  twenty  years  a{ioJ'\  At  that  period  multitudes 
of  petitions  were  presented  both  to  the  Irish  and  English 
Parliaments,  setting  forth  the  iinmorality  and  crime 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  strong  drink. t  The  effects  of 
spirits  in  producing  crime  and  acts  of  violence,  are  well 

*  Irish  Commons'  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  310. 

t  Evidence  before  Irish  Commons,  Commons'  Journal,  voL  x. 
Appendix  113. 

X  One  of  the  petitions  presented  in  1786,  represents  the 
wretched  state  of  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness 
of  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  pur- 
chase of  them  by  the  Legislature.  "  The  temptation  being  of- 
fered to  the  people  in  every  street  by  the  multitude  of  dram- 
shops and  public^ouses,  licensed  for  this  purpose,  they  sooa 
became  weak,  disesused,  and  disabled,  unfit  for  labour,  useless  to 
the  state,  and  burthensome  to  the  community  for  support,  which, 
if  refused,  they  endeavour  to  obtain  by  theft,  or  robbery ;  that 
the  petitioners  presume  to  apprehend,  that  whatever  revenue 
may  arise  from  this  practice,  it  cannot  compensate  the  loss  which 
trade,  manufacture,  and  the  public  at  large  sustain,  by  the  decay 
of  the  health,  strength,  and  population  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  immorality,  debaucheiy,  and  wickedness  of  every  kind 
which  is  upheld  and  cherished  by  it."  /n«&  Commoni  JowttmI,  1786y 
voLxii.  p.  53, 
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illustrated  by  certain  circumstances  which  attended  the 
insurrection  in  1798.  The  leaders  of  that  movement 
(previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion)  endea- 
voured by  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
♦*  United  Irishmen"  from  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
fearinff  lest  they  would  break  out  into  acts  of  prema-* 
ture  violence.  In  order  to  promote  this  object,  they  cir- 
culated a  pledge  of  abstinence  from  spirituous  drinks. 
When  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed, 
these  restrictions  were  removed,  and  in  the  years  1797 
tod  1798  (the  period  of  the  rebellion)  the  consumption 
of  spirits  was  nearly  one-fourth  greater  than  it  had  been 
for  two  years  before,  or  even  was  in  the  two  years  which 
succeeded  its  failure.* 

The  safety  and  peace  of  New  South  Wales  was  jeopar- 
dized from  the  same  cause  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century.  For  a  considerable  time,>di9order  reigned  in 
that  part  "through  the  culpable  dealings"  of  the  officers 
of  the  New  Soutn  Wales  corps,  who  were  allowed  "  to 
retail  spirits,  their  dissolute  habits,  and  abuse  of  the  means 
entrusted  to  their  management^  rendering  the  resources  of 
Government  indirectly  subservient  to  their  own  private 
interests."  These,  according  to  Dr.  Lang,  "  entailed  ten 
thousand  sorrows  on  the  Colony."  Fearful  insubordina- 
tion was  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  which  was  made 
to  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  monopoly.  The  Go- 
vernor was  in  the  most  daring  manner  put  under  arrest, 
and  the  lawful  Government  for  the  time  being,  suspended. 
At  that  period,  labour  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
paid  for  in  ardent  spirits,  and  this  mode  of  barter  was 
adopted  by  all  classes  in  lieu  of  currency.f  The  consump- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors  in  that  Colony,  at  the  present 
period,  is  fearful  in  the  extreme,  and  forms  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  its  improvement  and  success.]; 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  p.  43 ;  also 
^Parliamentary  Reports,  1797. 

+  Dr.  Lan^s  New  South  Wales. 

X  The  couBumption  is  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Cqlokist 
Newspaper,  to  average  not  less  than  five  gallons  and  a  quarter 
per  annum,  to  every  living  soul  of  a  population  of  80,000,  including 
women,  children  and  convicts  :  to  say  nothing  of  wine,  beer  ana 
cxirdials,  the  quantity  of  spirits  in  bond  at  that  time  being  no 
less  than  422,526  gallons. 
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The  same  national  curse  has  proved  the  greatest  hin- 
drance to  moral  improvement,  and  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  demoralization  in  most  of  the  other  Colonies  belonging 
to  the  British  empire.  Reference,  in  particular,  may  be 
made  to  New  Zealand,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  JBri- 
tish  Guiana.  Concerning  the  former,  Mr.  Ellis,  the 
missionary,  states,  that  "  the  demoralization  and  impedi- 
ments to  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  the  people  that 
have  resulted  from  the  activity  of  foreign  traders  in 
ardent  spirits,  have  been  painful  in  the  extreme ;"  adding, 
that  in  Tahiti  alone,  in  one  year,  the  sum  of  12,000 
dollars  was  expended  in  spirituous  liquors.  In  New 
Zealand,  scenes  of  drunkenness  are  of  daily,  and  even 
hourly  occurrence;  and  the  immorality  occasioned  thereby, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  alarming.  Mr.  Williams,  the 
missionary,  gives  it  as  his  solemn  opinion,  that  European 
intercourse  with  these  savages,  has  been  with  few  excep- 
tions, "  decidedly  detrimental,  both  in  a  moral  and  civil 
point  of  view." 

'^  In  British  Guiana,"  writes  a  valuable  journalist, 
"  the  Indian  population  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
diminishing  ever  since  the  British  came  into  possessioii 
of  the  colony,  and  especially  within  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.  This  diminution  is  attributed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  increased  sale  of  rum,  which  formed  a  ^art  of  the 
presents  distributed  by  the  British  Government,  which  has 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  convert  them  to  Christianity."* 
^'  All  reports  agree,  in  stating,  that  these  tribes  have  been 
almost  wholly  neglected  and  retrograding,  and  without 
provision  for  their  moral  and  civil  improvement."  f 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians,  the  aborigines  of  New  Holland,  and  to 
all  the  savage  tribes,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
in  anywise  connected  with  European  and  other  civilized 
nations. 

An  appeal,  however,  need  not  be  made  to  foreign  nations 
for  evidence  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Our  own,  unfortunately,  presents  too  many  appal- 
ling examples.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  crime,  and 
every  other  species  of  immorality  which  exists  in  this 

*  Asiatic  Journal,  1837,  p.  90.  t  Ibid. 
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kingdom,  may  be  directly  traced  to  this  cause ;  *  among 
which  may  be  included,  as  not  the  least  baneful  in  its 
influence,  a  very  general  disregard  of  religious  princi- 
ples. The  moral  and  religious  principles  of  a  nation  have 
a  powerful  effect  upon  its  prosperity.  Where  there  is  no 
sound  morality  there  can  be  no  true  religion ;  and  a  nation 
destitute  of  both  morality  and  religion,  is  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature  and  an  enemy  to  God ! 

3.    NATIONAL    INTELLECT    AND    EDUCATION. 

The  progress  of  education  has  been  powerfully  impeded 
by  the  use  of  strong  drink.  This  department  of  our 
inquiry  may  be  considered  either  in  regard  to  its  influence 
on  the  skill  of  a  community,  or  the  obstacle  which  it  pre- 
sents to  intellectual  and  literary  labours  and  to  scientific 
discovery. 

An  intimate  connexion  subsists  between  the  fcraf»  and  the 
mind,  A  healthy  condition,  therefore,  of  this  organ  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance.  It  has  been  correctly 
observed,  that  we  might  as  well  expect  good  digestion 
with  a  diseased  stomach,  or  good  music  from  a  broken 
instrument,  as  a  good  mind  with  a  disordered  or  enfeebled 
brain.f  "  It  is  a  defective  brain  which  makes  an  idiot, 
and  a  diseased  brain  which  causes  delirium  and  insanity : 
and  all  the  various  states  of  mind  produced  by  alcohol 
and  opium,  &c.,  arise  from  the  disordered  action  whic 
these  articles  produce  in  the  brain."  t 

The  mass  of  those  who  indulge  in  strong  drink  will  be 
found  in  general  to  be  destitute  of  a  liberal  education. 
Habits  of  sensuality  are  necessarily  incompatible  with 
high  intellectual  cultivation.  In  a  previous  division  of 
our  inquiry  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  deprives  mankind  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
d^re  as  well  as  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge,  i  High 

*  Appendix.    Intemperanoe  and  Crime. 

+  Bngham  on  Mental  Cultivation.  t  Ibid. 

t  A  few  years  ago  the  following  authenticated  paragraph  went 
the  round  of  the  papers.  The  cause  of  religion  thus  suffers  by 
its  unworthy  pro^ssors.  "  CUruxU  Provision, — At  the  sale  of  a 
clerg3rman's  effects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford,  his  library 
was  sold  for  £3,  and  his  liquors  in  the  cellar  for  £3Si :  15*. !" — 
London  paper. 
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authority  has  described  one  of  the  effects  of  strong  drink 
to  be  its  extinction  of  aptitude  for  learning,  and  destruc* 
tion  of  mental  capacity  and  vigour.* 

Philip  of  Macedon,  once  received  a  severe  but  just 
reproof  whilst  dining  with  Dionysius,  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  be  his  guest  at  Corinth.  The  royal  father  of  his 
guest  was  fond  of  literature,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  fre- 
quently employed  his  pen  in  pursuits  of  that  nature* 
Philip  was  inclined  to  treat  this  practice  with  derision. 
"  How  could  the  king  find  leisure,"  said  Philip,  "  to 
write  these  trifles  ?''  "In  those  hours,"  replied  Diony- 
sius, "  which  you  and  I  spend  in  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  ."t 

The  biographries  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  characters  of  this  and  of  other  countries  present 
lamentable  examples  of  the  direful  effects  of  alcholic 
liquors  on  the  intellect.  The  national  injury  thus  sustained 
may  be  considered  in  a  two-fold  point  of  view,  that  is,  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  partial  incapacity  for  mental 
labours  which  is  thereby  produced ;  and  secondly,  tfce  pre- 
mature mortality  of  men  whose  mental  exertions  might 
otherwise  have  greatly  benefited  their  country.  Byron 
and  Bum's  form  prominent  examples.  Prior,  according 
to  his  biographer,  was  not  free  from  the  charge  of  intem- 
perance. Dr.  King  states,  that  Pope  hastened  his  end 
by  drinking  spirits.  Pope,  remarks,  that  Pamell  -**  was 
a  great  follower  of  drams,  and  strangely  open  and  scanda* 
lous  in  his  debaucheries,"  all  are  agreed,  that "  he  became 
a  sot,  and  finished  his  existence."  Dryden,  in  his  youth- 
ful days,  was  conspicuous  for  sobriety,  "  but  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,"  observes  Dennis,  '*  he  was  much 
acquainted  with  Addison,  and  drank  with  him  even  more 
than  he  ever  used  to  do,  probably  so  far  as  to  hasten  his  end.** 
^  Cowley's  death,"  remarks  Pope,  **  was  occasioned  by  a 
mean  accident,  whilst  his  great  friend.  Dean  Pratt,  was 
on  a  visit  with  him  at  Chertsey.  They  had  been  together 
to  see  a  neighbour  of  Cowley  s,  who  (according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times)  made  them  too  welcome.  They  did 
not  set  out  on  their  walk  home  till  it  was  too  late,  and  had 
dmnk  so  deep,  that  they  lay  out  in  the  fields  all  night. 

*  Parliamentary  Report,  1834.  +  Plutarch. 
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This  gave  Cowley  the  fever  that  carried  him  oflP."  The 
immortal  Shakspeare  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  same  direful 
habit.*  A  very  cursory  investigation  of  this  subject 
must  convince  every  reflecting  mmd,  what  very  great 
advantage  would  be  derived  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  from  the  general  adoption  of  principles  of  total 
abstinence. 

The  use  of  stimulating  liquors,  not  only  deprives  man- 
kind of  intellectual  advantages  in  a  personal  point  of  view, 
but  it  diminishes  the  inclination  for  imparting  knowledge 
to  others.  Hence,  the  children  of  the  intemperate  are  m 
general  badly  educated.  A  great  amount  of  educational 
neglect  may  be  traced  to  intemperate  parents,  by  which 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  rising  generation  is  consi- 
derably impeded ;  producing  a  corresponding  defect  in  the 
aggregate  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  acumen,  with  a 
proportionate  approximation  to  the  miseries  of  barbarism. 

The  limited  patronage  extended  to  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  in  tnis  country,  may  be  adduced  as  additional 
evidence,  in  proof  of  the  efiects  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
impeding  the  progress  of  education.  The  sober  and  indus- 
trious mechanic  in  general  devotes  a  portion  of  his  earnings, 
not  only  to  his  own  improvement,  but  to  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  his  children.  He  is  animated  with  the 
desire  of  elevating  his  family  in  their  condition  in  life,  and 
his  efibrts  rarely  fail  of  being  attended  with  success: 
whereas  i^iorance,  barbarism,  vice,  and  brutality  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  the  uniform  concomitants  of  sensuality  and 
drunkenness.  If  it  is  not  literally  true  that  "knowledge 
is  power,"  yet  it  is  indisputable,  that  the  powers  of  nature 
are  either  inert  or  unprontably  exerted,  unless  their  opera- 
tions be  directed  by  its  influence,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  education  is  the  great  source  of  all  useful  information; 
while  temperance,  industry,  and  frugality,  are  the  hand- 
maids of  education. 

•  **  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  had  a  merry  meet- 
ing, and  it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a 
feavour  there  contracted.'* — Diary  of  the  Bev.  John  Ward,  Mji^ 
Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
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4.       NATIONAL    FREEDOM    AND    PATRIOTISM. 

The  history  of  strong  drink  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  decay  of  national  freedom  and  patriotism.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  until  vitiated  by  luxurious 
habits  esteemed  these  virtues  as  the  foundation  of  the 
common  weal,  and  early  instilled  them  into  the  minds  of 
their  youth.  The  athletic  exercises,  to  which  their  young 
men  were  habituated,  had  a  tendency,  not  only  to  inure 
the  body  to  the  vicissitudes  of  active  life,  but  to  expand 
and  strengthen  the  moral  capabilities ;  while  the  rigid 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  which  the  laws 
of  their  games  enjoined  on  the  candidates  for  victory, 
accustomed  them  to  habits  of  tempei*ance  on  other  occa- 
gions.  Dr.  Gillies  speaking  of  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  the  Greeks  remarks,  that  the  firm  organization  ac* 
quired  by  perpetual  exercise,  counteracted  that  fatal  pro- 
pensity to  vicious  indulgence,  too  natural  to  their  volup- 
tuous climate,  and  produced  those  inimitable  models  of 
strength  and  beauty,  so  deservedly  admired  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  Grecian  statuary.  There  is,  he  fiirther 
observes,  a  courage  depending  on  nerves  and  blood,  which 
was  imj)rovedto  the  highest  pitch  among  the  Greeks.* 
"  The  development  of  the  physical  powers,  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  education  of  their  youth ;  and  history 
informs  us,  that  when  these  ennobling  exercises  were 
abandoned  for  eflPeminate  and  enervatmg  pursuits,  the 
virtue  and  independence  of  the  ancient  republics  sank  into 
gradual  decay. 

The  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  depressing  the 
physical  powers,  has  been  remarked  both  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers.  The  Germans,  once  so  celebrated 
%r  their  warlike  deeds,  form  a  remarkable  example. 
*<  Indulge  their  love  of  liquor,"  observes  Tacitus  "  to  the 
excess  which  they  require,  and  you  need  not  employ  the 
terror  of  your  arms  ;  their  own  will  subdue  them." 

A  modem -writer,  makes  a  similar  observation  in  regard 
,to  Ireland.  **  Were  the  Insh,  he  remarks,  allowed  to  in- 
dulge their  taste  for  inebriety,  their  own  vices  would 
more  effectually  subdue  them  than  centuries  of  war."f 

♦  Gillies'  History  of  Greece,  ch.  vi. 

t  State  of  Ireland  Past  and  Present,  by  J.W.Croker,1808,  p.  31. 
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The  fierce  and  unruly  passions  created  by  the  free  use 
of  strong  drink  would  soon  rend  the  bonds  of  society, 
were  not  powerful  counteracting  causes  in  operation. 
Burke  beautifully  observes  that  society  cannot  exist, 
unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will  and  appetite  be 
placed  somewhere ;  and  that  the  less  there  is  within,  the 
more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  ete^mal 
constitution  of  things^  remarks  that  beautiful  writer,  tliat 
men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free — their  passions 
forge  their  fetters. 

Most  writers  concur  in  opinion  that  the  fi'ee  use  of 
strong  drink  is  incompatible  with  national  freedom  ;  in- 
deed it  cannot  easily  be  imagined  how  a  nation  can  enjoy 
genuine  liberty  while  submitting  to  the  sway  of  so  en- 
slaving a  custom.  A  people,  remarks  Dr.  Rush,  cor- 
rupted by  strong  drink,  cannot  long  be  a  free  people. 
The  rulers  of  such  a  community  would  soon  partake  of 
the  vices  of  that  mass  from  which  they  were  secreted,  and 
all  their  laws  and  governments  would  sooner  or  later  bear 
the  same  marks  oi  the  eflPects  of  spirituous  liquors  which 
are  observed  to  be  common  to  individuals.* 

The  history  of  Grecian  and  Roman  states,  presents 
remarkable  examples  of  the  effects  of  luxury  on  national 
prosperity,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  national  virtue 
and  patriotism.  These  nations  were  at  the  highest  period 
of  their  prosperity  when  those  laws,  which  had  especial 
reference  to  temperance,  were  most  strictly  observed. 
Luxurious  customs,  however,  were  gradually  introduced, 
and  in  the  first  instance,  unfortunately  patronised  by  in- 
dividuals possessing  considerable  influence  in  society ; 
who  either  did  not  foresee,  or  disregarded,  the  fetal 
effects  which  would  inevitably  result  from  their  impru- 
dence. The  few  wise  and  upright  characters  who  stre- 
nuously opposed  the  introduction  of  them  as  calculated  to 
lead  to  a  general  corruption  of  morals,  and  consequently 
to  national  ruin,  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  re- 
garded as  ascetics.  The  laws,  which  had  contributed  so 
greatly  to  their  national  prosperity,  became  less  regarded 
and  less  rigorously  enforced.     Indeed  this  circumstance 

*  Dr.  Rush's  Enquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits. 
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will  excite  little  surprise,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
magistrates  themselves  infringed  upon  the  very  laws  they 
were  appointed  to  execute.  Atheneeus  relates  that  one 
Demetrius  being  censured  by  the  Areopagites  as  a  loose 
liver,  plainly  told  those  magistrates,  that  if  they  desired 
to  mate  a  reformation  in  the  city,  they  must  begin  at 
home ;  for  that  even  amongst  them  there  were  persons  as 
had  live7*s  as  himself,  and  even  rvorse,* 

The  dissipation  into  which  the  people  of  these  mighty 
nations  fell,  engendered  feelings  of  a  selfish  nature.  The 
love  of  luxury  soon  absorbed  those  ennobling  virtues  for 
which*  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  been  previously  dis- 
tinguished, and  freedom  and  patriotism  were  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  personal  gratification.  The  lives  of  Nero, 
Caligula,  Domitian,  and  other  Roman  emperors,  as  well 
as  of  some  monarchs  of  the  Greek  empire,  are  illustrations 
in  point. 

Sammonicv^  Severus  relates  a  melancholy  example  of 
this  national  degeneration.  "  The  Roman  youths,"  he 
observes,  "  would  commit  the  most  dreadful  crimes  in 
order  to  have  their  palates  gratified ;  and  most  of  the 
people  would  come  drunk  to  the  public  assemblies,  where 
they  had  to  advise  on  matters  of  great  consequence  to 
the  state. "t 

Diodorus  the  Sicilian  remarks  of  the  Tyrrhenians  (the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Tuscany)  "  that  they  were  once  a 
valiant  people;  famed  for  arms,  and  for  their  naval 
power;  but  in  his  time  much  degenerated;  and  that 
having  thrown  off  their  former  sobriety,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  an  idle,  debauched  life,  in  riot  and  drunk- 
enness, it  was  no  wonder  they  had  lost  the  honour  and 
reputation  their  forefathers  gained  by  warlike  achieve- 
ments."! 

A  modem  writer  of  considerable  learning  and  research 
in  reference  to  this  subject  observes,  that  the  vice  of  in- 

*  Athenseus,  Acittvoo'o^. 

t  Siquidem  eo  res  redierat,  ut  gula  illecti  plerique  ingeniii 
Pueri,  Pudicitiam  et  Libertatem  suam  venditarent :  plerique  ex 
plebe  Romano  Ttno  madidi  in  Comitium  venirent  et  ebrii  de 
Ileipublicse  salute  consulerent. 

±  Dibd.  Siculus.  B.  5. 
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temperance  debases  the  genius  and  spirit  of  a  nation ; 
indisposes  them  to  noble  designs  and  generous  actions ;  • 
and  either  softens  them  to  an  effeminate  indolence  for  the 
public  welfare,  or  fires  them  to  seditious  tumults.* 

The  elections  to  British  parliament  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  degrading  features  of  modem  history.     Individuals 
of  great  intellectual  acquirements,  and  of  high  respecta- 
bility in   life,  candidates  for  the  honourable  office  of 
senators,  have  been  known  openly  and  unblushingly  to 
tamper  with  the  freedom  of  electors,  by  inducing  them  to 
indulge  in  sensual  temptations,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  unques- 
tionable notoriety  that  many  of  our  modern  legislators 
have  obtained  their  seats  in  the  legislature  by  means 
of  the  drunkenness  of  their  constituents.     At  these  times 
some  of  the  most  populous  and  influential  towns  in  the 
United  Kingdom  exhibit  a  large  proportion  of  their 
inhabitants   more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors ;  and  not  unfrequently  riots,  destruction  of 
property,   and  loss  of  lives,   are  the  unhappy  results. 
These   practices,  unfortunately  for  society,  are  but  too 
general  in  their  occurrence,  and  are  equally  subversive 
of  individual  independence  and  national  prosperity. 

The  hnown  intemperate  habits  of  many  of  the 
British  Legislators  of  the  present  day  is  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  regret  and  dismay.  How 
can  the  interests  of  a  nation  be  expected  to  prosper,  when 
some  of  the  publicly  appointed  guardians  of  her  welfare 
not  only  countenance  and  encoui^age  the  sources  of 
national  decay,  but  are  hnown  to  ervter  the  solemn  and 
deliberate  assembly  of  the  nation  in  a  state  of  intoxi" 
cation.f  The  deplorable  examples  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  empires  may  surely  be  recurred  to  as  subjects  of 
serious  warning  and  alarm. 

*  Disney's  Ancient  Laws  against  Immorality,  p.  258. 

t  In  1834  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
complaining  of  the  prevalency  of  crime  and  drunkenness.  In 
the  course  of  a  debate  which  ensued,  an  honourable  legislator 
made  the  following  remarks  : — ^**  There  were  persons  who  looked 
with  jealousy  on  every  enjoyment  of  the  poor.  If  a  poor  man 
did  get  tipsy,  what  great  harm  was  there  in  it  ?  Grentlemen  did 
so  r'  No,"  was  the  reply  .J  He  had  seen  members  of  that  house 
in  that  state ;  aye,  and  within  the  house  too." 

g2 
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The  love  of  strong  drink  penetrated  even  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Barbadoes,  West  Indies.  Pinckard  relates 
that  daring  his  visit  to  that  island,  punch  was  drunk  in 
the  senate-house.  On  one  occasion,  when  that  traveller 
was  present,  two  persons  suddenly  appeared  with  a  large 
bowl,  and  a  two-quart  glass  filled  with  punch  and  san- 
garee.  These  were,  in  the  first  place,  presented  to  the 
speaker,  who  after  dipping  deep  into  the  bowl,  passed  it 
forward  among  the  members  of  the  house.  Strangers 
were  also  permitted  to  participate  in  this  senatorial 
relaxation.*  It  need  not  excite  surprise  if  the  measures 
of  this  assembly  were  not  characterized  by  wisdom. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  often  been  produc- 
tive of  injurious  results  in  regard  to  national  relations ; 
indeed  this  fact  was  so  well  understood,  during  the 
drinking  days  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  that  those 
individuals  who  could  bear  much  drinking,  and  at  the 
same  time  transact  matters  of  state,  were  held  up  as 
examples  worthy  of  imitation. f  Few  persons,  however, 
possess  this  unenviable  distinction.  Strong  drink  is  well 
known  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  firee 
exercise  of  reason  and  judgment ;  and  many  are  led  by 
its  influence  undesignedly  to  betray  the  interests  of  their 
country.  Bonosus,  according  to  his  historian,  Vopiscus, 
became  so  habituated  to  vinous  indulgence,  that  he  could 
at  any  period  indulge  to  great  excess  without  fear  of 
losing  his  usual  diplomatic  caution  and  self-command. | 
It  was  a  common  practice  with  this  monarch  to  make 
those  ambassadors  drunk  who  were  deputed  by  foreign 
nations  to  attend  his  court.  By  this  means  he  readily 
discovered  the  instructions  confided  to  them,  of  which  he 
afterwards  availed  himself  in  state  negociations. 

Aurelius  Victor  informs  us  that  GsSerius  Maximus  had 
frequently  occasion  when  sober  to  repent  of  orders  given 
during  a  fit  of  intemperance,  on  which  account  he  gave 
strict  commands  that  in  future  all  mandates  of  importance 
issued  in  such  a  state  should  not  be  executed.  It  has 
already  been  seen  that  the  Persians  reconsidered  in  their 

*  Pinckard's  Travels  in  America.  t  Vide  chapter  vii. 


t  Flav.  Vopisc.  in  vita  Bonos. 
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cooler  moments  those  matters  on  which  they  had  deli- 
berated during  moments  of  vinous  excitement. 

Addison  in  more  instances  than  one  adverts  to  the  fact 
that  individuals  when  under  the  influence  of  strong  drink, 
commit  acts  of  which  afterwards  they  have  no  recol- 
lection, and  which  in  a  state  of  sobriety  would  not  have 
taken  place.  He  remarks  that  the  person  you  converse 
with,  after  he  has  drank  too  much,  is  not  the  same  man 
who  first  sat  down  with  you.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
maxim  is  founded  a  saying  ascribed  to  Bibnus  Syrus, 
"  He  who  jests  with  a  man  that  is  drunk  injures  the 
absent." 

These  illustrations  have  been  given  to  show  how 
inimical  is  the  use  of  strong  drink  to  the  political  rela- 
tions of  any  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  national 
interests  have  sufiered  much  from  this  cause ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  empires,  previously  in  a  state  of  comparative 
peace  and  prosperity,  have  from  the  same  pernicious 
influence  been  thrown  into  war  and  confusion.  These 
consequences  did  not  escape  the  acute  mind  of  the  late 
Dr.  Trotter.  The  following  observations  were  written,  when 
■  considering  the  effects  of  improper  diet  on  the  nervova 
temperament  J  and  the  influence  it  had  on  national  pros- 
perity : — "  It  must  be  unfortunate,"  he  remarks,  "  for 
any  nation  to  be  governed  by  a  man  of  capricious  temper, 
even  though  his  passions  are  gentle  and  mild.  A  neiTOus 
statesman  could  not  easily  divest  his  public  measures  of 
some  portion  of  his  constitutional  dispositions.  He 
would  at  times  view  things  through  a  false  medium  :  and 
by  judging  from  mistaken  premises,  would  conduct  the 
business  of  Government  with  imbecility  and  supineness, 
and  thus  bring  it  into  contempt.  Every  plan  he  devised, 
would  partake  of  the  mood  he  happened  to  be  in  at  the 
moment ;  it  would  be  liable  to  deieat,  and  exposed  to 
opposition ;  in  hazard  of  being  divulged  before  execution, 
and  open  to  derision.  The  morbid  sensibility  of  a  deluded 
hypochondriac  might  alarm  a  people  by  imaginary  dan- 
gers, and  in  the  season  of  disaster  might  bring  ruin  on 
affairs  by  irresolution  and  despondency.  By  such  men 
nations  have  been  plunged  into  unnecessaiy  wars,  and 
inglorious  peace  concluded,  when  advantageous  terms 
might  have  been  obtained.     Men  endued  with  an  exqui- 
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sitely  nervous  temperament,  ought  to  be  banished  from  the 
councils  of  all  sovereigns,  however  respectable  their 
talents;  for  consistency  and  fortitude  are  incompatible 
with  their  physical  character."* 

5. NATIONAL    HEALTH    AND    LONGEVITY. 

Physical  development  is  as  necessary  to  national 
welfare  and  enterprise,  as  mental  vigour  and  cultivation 
are  essential  to  intellectual  superiority.  Indeed  it  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  that  physical  development  has 
considerable  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
powers. 

National  industry  and  commercial  activity  cannot 
exist  independently  of  health  and  slavery.  Idleness  and 
poverty,  are  the  unavoidable  concomitants  of  physical 
enervation.  "  No  truth,  in  political  economy,''  observes 
Dr.  Trotter,  "  is  better  proved,  than  that  a  nation  of 
sedentary  people,  can  never  be  a  nation  of  heroes. "f 

A  survey  of  the  state  of  health  in  the  various  nations 
of  the  globe  in  the  present  day,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
result,  with  that  of  a  similar  investigation  into  ancient 
states,  will  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  certain 
causes,  either  of  a  new  description,  or  of  a  more  potent 
influence,  must  now  be  in  operation. 

The  habits  of  the  ancients  were  simple,  and  their 
diseases  few,  so  long  as  the  severity  of  their  primitive 
regulations  were  rigorously  enforced.  In  course  of  time, 
however,  luxurious  customs  were  introduced,  and  diseases 
midtiplied.  Seneca  pointedly  alludes  to  the  influence  of 
wine  on  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Roman  females, 
who,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  were 
forbidden,  under  serious  penalties,  to  use  any  kind  of 
fermented  wine.  This  salutary  interdiction  became  less 
and  less  observed,  until  Seneca  complains,  that  in  his 
time  the  prohibition  was  almost  universally  violated. 
2^ke  weak  and  delicate  com/plexion  of  tlie  wom^n,  he 
remarks  J  is  not  changed,  but  their  manners  are  changed, 
and  no  longer  the  same;  they  value  themselves  upon 
carrying  excess  of  wine  to  as  great  a  height  as  the  most 

*  Trotter  on  Nervous  Temperament,  p.  162. 
+  Ibid,  p.  160. 
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robust  men ;  like  them  they  pass  whole  nights  at  table, 
and  with  a  full  glass  of  unmixed  wine  in  their  hands, 
glory  in  vieing  with  them,  and  if  they  can,  in  overcoming 
them.* 

The  statistics  on  health,  in  the  early  part  of  British 
history  are  exceeding  limited  and  meagre.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer,  however,  that  intemperance  could  not 
exist  to  so  great  an  extent  among  our  ancestors,  without 
something  like  proportionate  physical  injury.  Numerous 
historical  facts  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  for  instance,  the  plague  raged  to  a  great 
extent,  and  appeared  to  depend  not  a  little  on  the  filthy  and 
intemperate  habits  of  the  people.  Erasmus  attributed 
it  to  the  "  nastiness"  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  London. 
In  speaking  of  the  English,  he  says,  "  Their  floors  are 
commonly  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes,  under  which  lie 
unmolested,  a  collection  of  beer,  grease,  fragments,  bones, 
spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  everything  that 
is  nauseous."  Erasmus  omitted  to  mention  the  prevail- 
ing intemperance  of  the  times,  which  doubtless  con- 
tributed, not  only  to  physical  debility,  (a  state  peculiarly 
favourable  to  contagious  disorders),  but  to  the  neglect  of 
industrious  habits  and  cleanliness,  and  to  the  consequent 
production  of  poverty  and  filth. 

The  athletic  habits  of  our  ancestors  operated  no  doubt 
as  a  sanatory  means  of  modifying  the  injurious  effects 
arising  from  the  free  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  This 
observation  naturally  leads  to  the  inquiry — ^how  it  is  that 
strong  drink  does  not  so  powerfully  injure  the  consti- 
tutions of  those  who  reside  in  the  country,  and  in  par- 
ticular, that  class  of  persons  who  belong  to  the  labouring 
part  of  the  community?  Dr.  Macnish  affirms,  that 
"  Sailors  and  soldiers,  who  are  hard  wrought,  consume 
enormous  quantities  of  drink  without  injury.  Porters 
and  all  sorts  of  labourers,"  he  further  remarks,  "  do  the 
same."t 

The  observation  of  this  writer,  however,  is  in  a  great 
measure  incorrect.  The  class  of  men  to  whom  he  alludes, 
in  general  possess  a  naturally  strong  constitution,  and 

*  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist. 

f  Macnkh's  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  47. 
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have  the  advantage  also  over  the  inhahitants  of  towns, 
not  only  of  healthy  exercise,  but  of  pure  and  invigorating 
air.  The  diet  of  the  peasant,  moreover,  is  simple,  and 
free  from  those  noxious  ingredients  so  commonly  made 
use  of  in  luxurious  life.  His  customary  drink  is  taken 
in  moderate  quantities,  and  the  laborious  exercise  he 
undergoes  enables  nature  to  resist  its  injurious  influence. 
When  these  persons  indulge  freely  in  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  tney  do  so  occasionally  only  and  invariably 
puffer  the  penalties  of  improper  indulgence.  Nature, 
however,  not  having  been  habittiaUy  subused,  puts  into 
action  her  restorative  powers,  and  by  the  aid  of  absti- 
nence, exercise,  and  good  air,  soon  restores  the  system, 
either  partially,  or  altogether,  to  its  usual  tone.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  universally  the  case.  The 
class  of  persons  whose  habits  we  have  just  referred  to, 
rarely  live  to  a  protracted  age,  subject,  as  they  usually 
are,  to  attacks  of  acute  disease,  consequent  on  irregular 
habits. 

The  mode  of  living  in  large  towns,  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  intemperance.  The  natural  stimulants  to  which 
we  have  alluded  in  another  chapter,  as  necessary  for 
health,  are  either  neglected,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
many,  from  the  nature  of  their  employments  ;  hence  the 
origin  of  the  vast  number  of  chronic  diseases  which  in 
the  present  day  afflict  the  human  race.  The  modern  mxin 
of  the  town^  indeed,  is  in  many  respects  unlike  the  being 
nature  evidently  intended  him  to  be,  and  may  more  cor- 
rectly be  termed  the  work  of  human,  and  not  of  divine 
creation. 

The  diet  and  health  of  certain  nations,  who,  not  long 
ago,  were  unacquainted  with  the  modem  inventions  of 
luxury,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  habits  and  diseases 
of  more  civilized  countries.  The  primitive  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  is  thus  described  by 
Hawkesworth  : — "  Water  is  their  universal  and  only 
liquor,  as  far  as  we  could  discover ;  and  if  they  have 
really  no  means  of  intoxication,  they  are,  in  this  particular, 
happy  beyond  any  other  people  that  we  have  yet  seen  or 
heard  of.  As  there  is  perhaps  no  source  of  disease 
either  critical  or  chronic,  but  intemperance  and  inactivity 
it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  these  people  enjoy 
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perfect  and  uninterrupted  health ;  in  all  our  visits  to  their 
towns,  where  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  crowded 
about  us,  prompted  by  the  same  curiosity  that  carried  us 
to  look  at  them,  we  never  saw  a  single  person  who 
appeared  to  have  any  bodily  complaint ;  nor,  among  the 
numbers  that  we  have  seen  naked,  did  we  once  perceive 
the  slightest  eruption  upon  the  skin,  or  any  marks  that 
an  eruption  had  left  behind.  Another  proof  of  health 
which  we  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  is  the 
facility  with  which  the  wounds  healed  that  had  left  scars 
behind  them,  and  that  we  saw  in  a  recent  state  ;  when  we 
saw  the  man  who  had  been  shot  with  the  musket  ball 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  his  wound  seemed  to 
be  so  well  digested,  and  in  so  fair  a  way  of  being  per- 
fectly healed,  that  if  I  had  not  known  no  application  had 
been  made  to  to  it,  I  should  certainly  have  inquired  with 
a  very  interested  curiosity,  after  the  vulneraiy  herbs  and 
surgical  art  of  the  country.  A  farther  proof  that  human 
nature  is  here  untainted  with  disease,  is  the  great  number 
of  old  men  that  we  saw,  many  of  whom,  by  the  loss  of 
their  hair  and  teeth,  appeared  to  be  very  ancient,  yet 
none  of  them  were  decrepit ;  and  though  not  equal  to  the 
young  in  muscular  strength,  were  not  a  whit  behind  them 
in  cheerfulness  and  vivacity."* 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  not  the  only  in- 
stances of  this  condition.  The  Chinese,  and  natives  of 
Hindostan,  are  known  to  be  more  temperate  in  their 
habits,  and  less  subject  to  disease,  than  most  other  nations. 
Sir  George  Staunton  remarks  that  "  the  Chinese  recover 
from  all  kinds  of  accidents  more  rapidly,  and  with  fewer 
symptoms  of  any  kind  of  danger,  than  most  people  in 
Europe.  The  constant  and  quick  recovery  from  consi- 
derable and  alarming  wounds,  has  been  observed  likewise 
to  take  place  among  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  The 
European  surgeons  have  been  surprised  at  the  easy  cure 

•  In  the  account  of  the  first  missionary  voyage  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  we  are  informed  that  "  until  the  Europeans  visited 
the  Otaheitans,  they  had  few  disorders  among  them.  Their 
temperate  and  regular  mode  of  life,  the  great  use  of  veg[etables, 
little  animal  food,  and  absence  of  all  noxious  distilled  spirits  and 
wines,  preserved  them  in  health.'* 

g3 
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of  Sepoys  in  the  English  service,  from  accidents  accounted 
extremely  formidable." 

Diseases  common  to  European  countries  are  entirely 
unknown  among  more  temperate  nations.  The  gout  and 
stone  form  interesting  examples.  These  disorders  have 
hitherto  been  found  to  exist  only  in  those  countries  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  freely  used.  Dr.  Ure,  in  alluding 
to  the  commonness  of  calculous  disorders  in  this  country, 
remarks  that  the  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  the  use  of 
something  from  which  irrational  animals  abstain,  and  then 
states  that  it  is  found  in  ^^  fermented  liquors,  and  appa- 
rently in  nothing  else."*  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
look  to  the  brute  creation,  when  sufficiently  strong 
examples  are  to  be  found  among  the  human  race. 
Linnaeus  remarks  of  the  Laplanders,  that  they  have  few 
diseases,  and  that  gout  and  stone  are  unknown  among 
them ;  which  he  attributes  to  their  water,  which  is  par- 
ticularly pure,  and  their  constant  drink ;  and  to  their 
abstinence  from  all  fermented  liquors,  especially  spirits. f 
Rumazini  affirms  that  the  Persians!  who  abstain  from 
wine  are  free  from  gout  and  stone.  He  also  makes 
allusion  to  a  similar  fact  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Banks  of  the  Rhine,  who,  although  residing  in 
a  wine  country,  do  not  indulge  freely  in  that  injurious 
liquor. 

The  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into  general  use, 
imparted  increased  virulence  to  the  character  of  those 
diseases  which  owed  their  existence  to  the  use  of  intoxi* 
cating  liquors :  indeed  it  was  soon  found  that  new  diseases 
began  to  make  their  appearance  from  the  same  source. 
"  Since  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  into  such 
general  use,"  observes  Dr.  Rush,  "  physicians  have 
remarked,  that  a  number  of  new  diseases  have  appeared 
amongst  us,  and  have  described  many  new  symptoms  as 

*  Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary,  article  "  Calculus." 

+  Travels  throuffh  Lapland. 

X  Tavemier  makes  the  following  statement.  "  As  for  the 
gout  or  gravel,  the  Persians  know  not  what  it  means,  but  the 
Armenians  are  troubled  with  the  latter,  especially  those  that  in 
their  youth  accustomed  themselves  to  more  wine  than  water." 
Tavemier,  vol.  i.  p.  239. — Folio  edition. 
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• 

common  to  old  diseases.*  The  consequences  of  spirit 
drinking  were  so  serious  in  1725,  as  to  cause  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  make  public  representation  of  them  ;t 
and  in  1750,  when  these  pernicious  poisons  were  so  gene- 
rally used,  the  same  body  stated,  that  they  had  14,000 
gin  cases  under  their  care,  most  of  which  baffled  all  their 
skill  in  medicine.! 

The  large  number  of  deaths  which  took  place  from  the 
fatal  termination  of  these  diseases,  also  excited  special 
notice  and  alarm.  Mr.  Corbyn  Morris  states  §  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  very  general  use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  loss 
of  80,000  infants  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  a  mor-* 
tality  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  human  misery  and 
woe. 

The  health  of  the  people  both  in  England  and  Ireland 
improved  in  a  remarkable  degree  after  the  act  (of  1751) 
for  stopping  distillation  had  been  put  into  operation. 
Dr.  Price  specially  notices  this  circumstance,  and  states 
that  the  increased  health  in  London  arose  "  particularly 
from  the  destructive  use  of  spirituous  liquors  among  the 
poor  having  been  checked.  ||  In  Dublin  a  similar 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  public  was  obsei*ved 
during  the  stoppage  of  distillation  in  part  of  the  years  of 
1808  and  1809. 

In  Dublin  the  physicians  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  the  control  of  diseases  either  brought  on  or  aggravated 
by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  These  were  so  fearful  in 
their  extent,  and  so  virulent  in  their  character,  as  to 
occasion  considerable  alarm  for  the  health  of  the  public. 
The  reports  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  abound  with 
allusions  to  the  vast  number  of  diseases  which  existed  at 
that  period,  all  of  which  arose  from  the  same  prolific 
source. 

The  mortality  occasioned  by  intemperance  is  no  less  a 
subject  of  alarm  than  the  disease  upon  which  it  in  a  great 

*  Medical  Observations  by  Dr.  Rush,  Philadelphia,  1793,  vol.  ii. 
p.  60. 

+  Rutty's  Natural  History,  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

t  Gents.  Mag.  vol.  xxx.  p.  21. 

§  Vide  Observations  on  Bills  of  Mortality  in  London,  1759,  by 
Corbyn  Morris. 

U  Observations  on  Annuities,  by  Dr.  Price.  Dublin,1772,p.  150. 
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measure  depends.  In  Russia,  where  ardent  spirits  are 
freely  used,  Dr.  Storch  states  the  amazing  fact,  that  of 
persons  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  817  die 
out  of  1,000.  "  Unfortunately,"  he  adds,  "  the  bills  of 
mortality  leave  us  no  doubt  on  this  subject — they  show 
that  this  great  mortality  affects  mostly  the  male  sex,  and 
that  it  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  iriflammatory  f event  and 
consumptions,  that  is,  by  diseases,  the  immediate  eflects 
of  strong  liquors."* 

Sweden  not  long  ag^  presented  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  free  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  list  of  births  and  of  deaths  in  Stockholm 
exhibited  the  alarming  fact  that  there  died  in  one  yea?* 
1,439  persons  more  than  were  born.  The  larger  pro- 
portion of  deaths  occurred  amongst  the  garrisons,  in 
consequence  of  the  soldiers  drinking  immoderately  of 
brandy.  Dr.  Rush  might  well  exclaim  : — "  Spirituous 
liquors  destroy  more  lives  than  the  sword ;  war  has  its 
intervals  of  destruction,  but  spirits  operate  at  all  times 
and  seasons  upon  human  life."t 

Statistics  of  the  same  nature  might  be  increased  to  a 
considerable  extent.   In  England, |  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 

*  Storch's  Statistical  Account  of  Russia. 

f  Rush's  Medical  Observations,  p.  63. 

X  At  an  inquest  held,  June  1839,  on  a  person  who  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  intemperance,  Mr.  Wakley,  Coroner,  made 
the  following  remark  : — '^  I  think  intoxication  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  one-half  the  inquests  that  are  held."  Mr.  Bell,  the 
clerk  to  the  inquests,  observed  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  so 
occasioned  was  supposed  to  be  three  out  of  five.  "  Then,"  said 
Mr.  Wakley,  "  there  are  annually  1,600  inquests  in  the  Western 
Division  of  Middlesex,  and  according  to  that  ratio,  nine  hun- 
dred of  the  deaths  are  produced  by  hard  drinking. — I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  legislature,  which  is  so  justly  particular  about 
chemists  and  druggists  vending  poison,  is  not  equally  so  with  the 
Tenders  of  gin,  which  appears  to  cause  such  a  dreadful  waste  of 
human  life."  Not  long  afterwards,  a  similar  inquest  was  held 
by  the  same  gentleman,  on  which  occasion  he  made  the  observa- 
tions which  follow  : — "  I  have  lately  seen  so  much  of  the  evil 
effects  of  ^in-drinking,  that  I  am  inclined  to  become  a  Tee- 
totaler. Gin  may  be  thought  the  best  friend  I  have :  it  causes 
me  to  hold  annually  One  Thousand  inquests  more  than  I  sliould 
otherwise  hold.  But,  beside  these,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
from  TEN  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  persons  die  in  this 
Metropolis  annually  from  the  effects  of  gin^rinking,  upon  whom  fio 
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Indies,  and  various  other  parts  where  intemperance  has 
prevailed,  mortality  is  recorded  of  an  alarming  descrip- 
tion.* 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  examples  of  disease  and 
mortality  arising  from  intemperance  and  other  causes 
more  or  less  connected  with  it,  may  be  found  in  the 
present  condition  of  those  primitive  tribes  who  have  been 
adduced  as  illustrations  of  the  advantages  of  a  temperate 
life.  In  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  in  New 
Zealand,  the  most  heart-rending 't5«ntrast  is  now  pre- 
sented to  their  former  comparative 'state  of  health  and 
happiness.  Disease  and  mortality  almost  unparalleled  in 
character,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  by 
traders  from  Christian  countries  not  long  ago,  threatened 
to  depopulate  these  islands  in  a  very  few  years ;  and  mis- 
sionary exertions  alone  have  saved  them  from  that  fate. 
The  population  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  instance, 
during  Captain  Cook's  first  visit,  is  s^^ated  by  a  recent 
writer  to  have  been  not  less  than  400,000,  estimating  a 
period  of  fifty-seven  years  since  their  discovery  by 
Europeans,  and  also  taking  into  account  losses  occa- 
sioned by  their  wars,  the  same  writer  supposes  with  great 
reason,  that  their  population  should  in  this  time  have 
been  increased  at  least  one-half;  making  a  probable  total 
of  600,000.  The  terrible  fact,  however,  is  now  well 
known,  that  the  population  of  these  islands  only  amounts 
at  the  present  time  to  135,000 ;  making  the  fearful  loss 
during  fifty-seven  years,  of  not  less  than  465,000,  which 

inqtiegts  are  held  !  Since  I  have  been  Coronerl  have  seen  so  many 
murders,  by  poison,  by  drowning,  bv  hanging,  bv  cutting  the 
throat,  in  consequence  of  drinking  ardent  spirits,  tnat  I  am  asto- 
nished the  legislature  does  not  interfere.  I  am  confident  that 
they  will,  before  long,  be  obliged  to  interfere  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  liquors  containing  alcohol.  The  Gin-seller  should  he 
made  as  responsible  as  the  Chemist  ami  Druggist.  And  I  think  it 
is  right  the  publicans  should  know  that  even  now  they  are,  to  a 
ceii^Ln  extent,  responsible  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  K  a  publican 
allows  a  man  to  stand  at  his  bar,  and  serves  him  with  several 
glasses  of  liquor,  and  sees  him  drink  till  he  gets  intoxicated ; 
and  if  that  man  should  afterwards  die,  and  a  Surgeon  should 
depose  that  his  death  was  accelerated  by  the  liquor  so  drunk, 
then  would  the  publican  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  having  aided  to 

BRING  ABOUT  THAT  DEATH." 

*  Appendix, — Intemperance  and  Mortality, 
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he  adds  is  "  charff cable  to  the  customs  and  vices  carried 
there  from  other  places."* 

These  appalling  facts  will  excite  less  surprise  when  it 
is  known  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ellis,  that  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  12,000  dollars  was  expended  in  Tahiti 
alone,  during  one  year,  for  ardent  spirits. 

The  great  amount  of  injury,  however,  to  national 
health,  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  not 
so  much  from  those  diseases  which  are  obviously  the 
result  of  known  excess,  as  from  those  which  originate 
in  the  practice  of  Tnoderate  drinkingy  but  which  are  in 
general  attributed  to  other  catises.  When  the  subject  is 
rairly  investigated,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  disease  which  at  present  exist, 
arises  from  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  influence  of  health  on  national  wellare  and  pros- 
perity renders  this  division  of  our  inquiry  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance.  Recent  calculations  and  inves- 
tigation present  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  disease 
attributable  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants.  The  removal  of  this  source  of  human  misery 
would  therefore  be  attended  with  the  happiest  national 
results.  Increased  physical  capabilities  would  ensure 
increased  general  prosperity ;  and  human  beings  would 
be  less  sumect  to  those  precarious  influences  which  so 
materially  deduct  from  the  gross  amount  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

*  Remarks  on  Sandwich  Islands,  by  Alonzo  Chapin,  M.D.,  late 
a  resident  Missionary  at  those  Islands. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    EFFECTS    OF    INTEMPERANCE    ON    THE    MORAL   AND 

INTELLECTUAL    POWERS. 


Unhappy  man,  whom  sorrows  thus  and  rage, 
Two  different  ills,  alternately  engage. 
Who  drinks,  alas  !  but  to  forget — nor  sees  ; 
That  melancholy,  sloth,  severe  disease. 
Memory  confused,  and  interrupted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught. 
And  in  the  flowers  that  wreath  the  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  adders  hiss,  and  poisonous  serpents  roll. 

Prior. 


In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  injurious  effects  of  intox-^ 
icating  liquors  on  national  character  and  prosperity,  have 
been  developed,  and  copiously  illustrated.  The  con- 
sequences of  indulgence  therein  exhibited  are  strong  and 
conclusive,  and  the  proposition  forces  itself  on  our  notice, 
that  the  aggregate  evil  arises  from  individtial  example 
and  irifluence.  All  disastrous  national  evils  have  ori- 
ginated in  practices,  which,  probably  in  the  first  instance, 
appeared  unlikely  to  be  attended  with  injurious  effects. 
The  progress  of  vice,  however,  is  gradual  and  insinuating. 
If  its  approaches  at  first  excite  either  alarm  or  distrust, 
evil  habits  soon  acquire  and  retain  an  ascendancy,  until 
the  overwhelming  influence  of  long  continued  and  arti- 
ficial custom  assumes  an  irresistible  sway  : — 

The  breach,  though  small  at  first,  soon  opening  wide. 
In  rushes  folly  with  a  full-moon  tide. 

Such  has  invariably  been  the  experience  of  mankind 
in  all  vicious  practices,  and  such  also,  has  ever  been  the 
origin  of  great  and  ruinous  national  calamities. 
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In  the  present  day  especially,  many  artificial  and  per- 
nicious practices  exist  in  society.  Man  is  peculiarly 
subject  to  numerous  and  strong  temptations.  His  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers  are  in  continual  quest  of  variety 
and  novelty,  and  to  escape  danger,  require  for  their  cor- 
rect guidance  frequent  examination  and  judicious  re- 
straint. To  attain  this,  the  mind  must  be  uninfluenced 
by  artificial  excitement.  Every  thing j  therefore^  which 
has  a  tendency  to  'produce  improper  excitement ,  either  of 
mind  or  of  body ,  or  to  inflame  the  passions,  must  be  vierved 
as  dangeroiLs  in  its  consequences.  Such  has  ever  been 
found  to  be  the  invariable  tendency  of  strong  drink, 
which  ought  therefore  to  be  eschewed  as  our  greatest 
foe. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  the  effects 
of  intoxicating  liquors  on  individual  happiness  and  wel- 
fare, and  to  exhibit  the  baneful  influence  which  they 
exercise  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man,  as 
well  as  upon  his  social  virtues  and  domestic  enjoyments. 

We  have  previously  adverted  to  the  peculiarly  ftisci- 
nating  effect  of  inebriating  liquor.  Its  approaches  are  slow 
and  insidious,  often  imperceptible,  yet  eventually  potent, 
ensnaring,  and  destructive.  How  few  are  to  be  found 
of  those  who  indulge  even  in  the  moderate  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  who  are  prepared  to  assert  that  they  can, 
at  any  time,  abandon  the  habit  without  some  physical 
or  mental  struggle  ?  Feelings  of  this  nature  are  almost 
invariably  found  to  follow  the  relinquishment  of  even 
moderate  indulgence,  and  exhibit  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  dangerous  character  the  habit  has  already  begun  to 
assume.  "  No  man,"  says  Dr.  John  James,  of  the  United 
States,  "  is  safe,  who  cannot  without  inconvenience  omit 
for  days  and  for  weeks  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  drink. 
No  man  is  safe  who  cannot  sleep  without  something 
generous  before  he  goes  to  bed ;  by  frequent  repetition  a 
glass  of  wine,  or  a  tumbler  of  beer,  becomes  dangerous. 
The  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  undermines  the 
constitution  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  victim, 
until  reformation  is  all  but  hopeless.  No  quantity  of 
spirituous  liquors,  however  small,  can  with  safety  be 
taken  daily,  much  less  several  times  in  the  day,  with 
impunity.      We  should    never  taste  vinous,   or    other 
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fennented  liquors,  without  remembering  that  danger  lurks 
in  every  cup."* 

Parents  who  indulge  in  the  habit  of  moderate  drinking, 
rarely  contemplate  the  possibility  of  their  children  becom- 
ing drunkards.  Forgetfiil  of  the  fact  that  evil  habits  are 
easily  acquired,  they  mtroduce  the  wine-bottle,  and  incul- 
cate the  safety  and  propriety  of  moderate  indulgence. 
Hence  their  children  gradually  acquire  a  taste  for  stimu- 
lating liquors,  and  m  innumerable  instances,  become 
irreclaimable  drunkards. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
no  indiindtial,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  of  intem* 
perancCf  ever  intended  to  become  an  habitual  drunkards 
The  moderate  use,  however,  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
creates  the  habit,  and  hosts  of  "  moderate  drinkei-s" 
ultimately  become  dissipated  characters.  A  vast  variety 
of  facts  iiTesistibly  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  safety  in 
the  practice  of  moderate  drinhing.  By  total  abstinence 
alone  can  permanent  and  effectual  security  be  attained. f 

On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  intoxicating  liquors 
do  not,  a>s  is  generally  supposed,  in  any  degree  contribute 
to  clieerfulness  of  mind,  or  equanimity  of  temper.  The 
animation  produced  by  wine  is  boisterous  and  transitory, 
and  does  not  confer  either  lasting  strength  of  intellect  or 
mental  refinement.  The  individual,  wno  in  social  inter- 
course is  dependent  on  wine  for  mental  cheerfulness,  or 
power  of  conversation,  is  indeed  a  pitiable  slave.  Observe 
the  conduct  of  such  characters  at  their  homes,  where  the 
endearing  relations  of  domestic  life  ought  to  be  found, 
and  you  discover  that  the  fretful  uneven  temper  of  the 
debauchee,  contributes  not  to  the  sweet  stores  of  social 
enjoyment. 

Many  examples  might,  if  necessary,  be  adduced  within 
the  author's  own  observation,  byway  of  illustration.  The 
remarks  of  a  learned  divine  on  this  subject,  will  be  found 

♦  Medical  Opinions.  Report  of  New  York  City  Temperance 
Society,  1830. 

f  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  having  stated  in  ft  conversation  with 
Dr.  Boswell,  that  he  drank  a  large  quantity  without  being  mate- 
rially affected  by  it,  and  that  he  did  not  leave  off  drinking  wine 
because  he  could  not  bear  it,  adduced  this  reason  for  his  absti- 
nence— *^  beoaute  it  is  so  much  better  for  a  man  to  he  sure  that  he  is  never 
to  be  intoxicated,  necer  to  lose  the  power  orer  himself*^ 
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to  be  verified  by  daily  experience : — "  Since  I  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  all  fermented  drinks,  I  have  made 
the  discovery  that  I  do  not  get  angry."  The  observations 
of  Dr.  Trotter  are  forcible  and  correct : — "  My  whole 
experience,"  he  affirms,  "  assures  me  that  wine  is  no 
friend  to  vigour  or  activity  of  mind.  It  whirls  the  fancy 
beyond  the  judgment,  and  leaves  the  body  and  soul  in  a 
state  of  listless  indolence  and  sloth.  The  man,  that  on 
arduous  occasions  is  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment,  must 
preserve  an  equilibrium,  alike  proof  against  external  con- 
tingencies and  internal  passions.  He  must  be  prompt  in 
his  decisions — bold  in  enterprize — fruitful  in  resources — 
patient  under  expectation — ^not  elated  with  success,  or 
depressed  with  disappointment.  But  if  his  spirits  need  a 
JlUvp  from  wine,  he  will  never  conceive  or  execute  anything 
magnanimous  or  grand.  In  a  survey  of  my  whole 
acquaintance  and  friends,  I  find  that  water-drinkers  pos- 
sess the  most  equal  tempers  and  cheerful  dispositions."* 

The  celebrated  American  physician,  Dr.  Rush,  coin- 
cides with  the  views  just  quoted.  "  The  first  effects  of 
spirits  upon  the  mind  show  themselves  in  the  temper.  I 
have  constantly  observed  men,  who  are  intoxicated  in  any 
degree  with  spirits,  to  be  peevish  and  quarrelsome ;  after 
awhile  they  lose  the  moral  sense,"  &c.t  Sir  A.  Carlysle, 
among  other  of  "  the  moral  effects  of  fermented  liquors," 
attributes  to  them  "  the  production  of  a  disturbed  temper, 
fretfiil,  unsteady,  or  irascible."  Perhaps  nothing,  reniarks 
the  same  writer,  contributes  so  much  to  moral  equability 
of  mind  as  the  total  abandonment  of  strong  liquors.J 

The  author's  personal  observation  has  been  equally 
decisive  in  regard  to  the  uneven  tempers  of  those  who 
indulge  even  moderately  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor* 
The  mental  and  physical  depression  consequent  on  vinous 
indulgence,  forfns  a  strong  predisposing  cause  to  this 
inequality  of  disposition.  These  unnatural  motions,  howi- 
ever,  are  seldom  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  water- 
drinkers.  "  There  can  be  no  question,"  observes  a  writer 
of  considerable  eminence,  "  that  water  is  the  best  and  the 

*  Trotter's  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  186. 
+  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits,  by  Benjamia 
Bu8h,M.D. 
t  Lecture  on  Fermented  Liquors,  by  Sir  A.  Carlysle. 
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only  drink  which  Nature  has  designed  for  man.  The 
water-drinker  glides  tranquilly  through  life,  without  much 
exhilaration  or  depression,  and  escapes  many  diseases  to 
which  otherwise  he  would  be  subject.  The  wine-drinker 
experiences  short,  but  vivid  periods  of  rapture,  and  long 
intervals  of  gloom ;  he  is  also  more  subject  to  disease. 
The  balance  of  enjoyment  then  turns  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  water-drinker,  leaving  out  his  temporal  prosperity 
and  future  anticipations ;  and  tlie  nearer  we  keep  to  his 
regimen  J  the  happier  we  shall  heJ^* 

The  same  writer  relates  an  instance  of  the  superiority 
displayed  in  the  temper  and  cheerfulness  of  the  water- 
drinker  over  those  who  indulge  in  vinous  potations. 
Some  years  ago,  when  in  a  large  company  at  JPrince  of 
Wales  Island,  Dr.  Johnson  met  with  a  gentleman  who 
was  remarkable  for  his  flow  of  spirits  and  convivial 
talents.  He  attributed  his  animation  and  hilarity  to  the 
wine,  which  he  supposed  him  to  have  taken,  and  expected 
to  see  them  flag,  as  is  usual,  when  the  first  effects  of  the 
stimulus  had  passed  off.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  was 
surprised  to  find  them  maintain  a  uniform  level,  after 
many  younger  heroes  had  bowed  to  the  rosy  god.  To 
use  his  own  words,  he  now  contrived  to  get  near  to  him, 
and  entered  into  a  conversation,  when  the  gentleman 
disclosed  the  secret,  by  assuring  him  that  he  had  drank 
nothing  but  water  for  many  years  in  India ;  as  a  conse- 
quence, his  health  was  excellent — ^his  spirits  were  free,  and 
his  faculties  were  unclouded,  although  far  advanced  on 
time's  list ;  in  short,  he  could  conscientiously  recommend 
the  antediluvian  beverage,  as  he  called  it,  to  every  one 
that  sojourned  in  a  tropical  climate,  f 

♦  Civic  Life  and  Sedentary  Habits,  1818,  by  Dr.  James  John- 
son, Editor  of  the  Medico-Cfhirurffical  Review. 

+  Tropical  Hygiene,  sect.  Drink.  All  authorities  concur  in 
describing  Waller  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  the 
day.  This  was  no  easy  reputation  for  a  man  of  seventy  to  sus- 
tain in  such  society  as  composed  the  circle  of  that  licentious 
court.  The  vivacity  of  his  conversation  was  unflagging ;  and 
while  Buckingham  and  others  indulged  freely  in  wine,  he, 
confining  himself  to  water,  was  equal  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
their  festivity.  He  was  the  only  water-drinker  of  that  roister- 
ous  company ;  and  Saville  used  to  say  that  Ned  Waller  was  the 
oiUy  man  in  England  he  would  allow  to  sit  with  him  without 
drinking. — BelPsJPoet^, 
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Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject 
in  question.  "  Wine,"  he  remarks,  "  gives  no  light,  gay, 
ideal  hilarity,  but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merri- 
ment ;  I  admit,"  he  iurther  observes,  "  that  the  spirits  are 
raised  by  drinking  as  by  the  common  participation  of  any 
pleasure;  cock-fighting  or  bear  baiting  will  raise  the 
spirits  of  a  company  as  drinking  does,  though  surely  they 
will  not  improve  conversation.* 

The  tbse  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  found  to  impart  a 
false  confidence^  by  which  those  who  indulge  in  it  assume 
a  disposition  foreign  to  their  natural  temper.  "  Wine,"  says 
the  illustrious  individual  whose  opinion  has  just  been 
quoted,  "makes  a  man  better  pleased  with  himself,  but 
tne  danger  is,  that  while  a  man  grows  better  pleased  with 
himself,  he  may  be  gi'owing  less  pleasing  to  others.  Wine 
gives  a  man  nothing.  It  neither  gives  him  knowledge 
nor  wit ;  it  only  animates  a  man,  and  enables  him  to 
bring  out  what  a  dread  of  company  has  repressed.  A 
man  should  cultivate  his  mind  so  as  to  have  that  confi- 
dence and  readiness  without  wine,  which  wine  gives.f 

The  complacent  feelings  consequent  on  moderate  vinous 
indulgence  are  so  commonly  known,  that  they  require 
only  to  be  adverted  to.  The  greater  the  indulgence  in 
strong  drink  the  less  power  do  we  possess  over  the 
natural  disposition.!  Many  persons  have  been  observed, 
when  under  the  influence   of  wine,   to  discover   those 

*  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson.  Conversation  with  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds. 

+  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  maintained  that  wine  improved 
conversation,  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  "  No,  Sir,  before  dinner  men 
meet  with  great  inequality  of  understanding,  and  those  who 
are  conscious  of  their  inferiority,  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk  ; 
when  they  have  drank  wine,  every  man  feels  himself  comfortable, 
and  loses  that  modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous  ; 
but  he  is  not  improved,  he  is  only  not  sensible  of  his  defects." — 
BodwdCs  Johnson. 

t  At  the  beginning  of  intoxication  the  ideas  flow  with  a  more 
than  natural  rapidity ;  self-love  soars  above  our  prudence,  and 
shows  itself  openly ;  we  lay  aside  the  scale  of  deliberation,  the 
slow,  pondering,  measuring,  and  copiparing  instruments  of  judg- 
ment. In  this  condition  every  man  is  a  hero  to  himself ;  he 
feels  as  he  wishes,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  is  betrayed  by 
boasting  and  falsehoods,  by  pretensions  to  abilities  beyond  his 

gossessions,  and  by  a  delusive  contempt  for  the  evils  that  beset 
im." — Sir  A,  Carlysle  on  Moral  Influence  of  Fermented  Liquors, 
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matters,  which,  while  sober,  they  were  desirous  to  con- 
ceal. Thus  the  old  proverb,  "  Ingrediente  vino  egreditur 
secretum."  As  the  wine  goes  m,  so  the  secret  goes 
out.  This,  however,  must  be  viewed  in  a  limited  sense, 
and  the  popular  phrase  "  in  vino  Veritas/'  is  decidedly  not 
universal  in  its  application.  The  general  effect  of  stimu- 
lating liquor,  no  doubt,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
indulgence,  to  remove  a  man  from  the  possession  of  his 
faculties,  and  very  frequently,  to  infuse  into  him  such 
feelings  as  are  alien  to  his  natural  disposition. 

Addison  appears  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  for  he 
remarks,  that  not  only  does  the  vice  of  intemperance 
betray  the  hidden  faults  of  a  man,  and  show  them  in  the 
most  odious  colours,  but  it  often  occasions  faults  to  which 
he  is  not  naturally  subject.  "Wine,"  adds  this  cele- 
brated moralist,  "  throws  a  man  out  of  himself,  and 
infuses  qualities  into  the  mind,  which  she  is  a  stranger  to 
in  her  sober  moments. 

l^he  use  of  intoxicatin{jf  liquors  is  powerfully  injurious 
to  the  moral  faculties,  and  destructive  of  moral  principles. 
The  position  of  man  as  a  moral  agent,  and  an  account- 
able being,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  He  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  feelings,  which 
are  capable  of  affording  him  the  highest  enjoyment. 
The  happiness  of  human  beings  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  proper  discipline  of  the  moral  feelings. 
Happiness  is  essentially  progressive.  The  mind  is  ever 
restlessly  engaged  in  searching  out  new  means  of  occu- 
pation or  sources  of  enjoyment.  Activity  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  mental  faculties  in  a  healthy  condition* 
Intoxicating  liquors  enervate  the  moral  powers,  and 
weaken  the  stability  of  virtuous  resolutions,  and  have  a 
direct  tendency,  moreover,  not  only  to  blunt  the  acute* 
ness  of  the  moral  feelings,  but  to  decrease  their  activitt/. 
Disregard  of  veracity,*  violation  of  engagements,  and 
extinction  of  shame  and  repentance,  form  the  leading 

*  **  Whether,"  remarks  Sir  A.  Carlysle,  "the  dissolution  of 
moral  integrity  which  so  often  accompanies  drunkenness,  be 
dependent  upon  the  prevalence  of  undisguised  selfishness,  of 
hasty  and  crude  judgment,  or  upon  other  changes  in  the  moral 
faculties,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
the  causes  exhibited  are  equal  to  the  stated  effects. 
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cbaracteristics  of  sensuality  and  intemperance.  The 
drunkard  is  in  general  looked  upon  as  unfit  to  be  trusted 
in  the  several  relations  of  life ;  his  actions  are  ever  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Swelling  of  the  feet  and 
legs  is  so  charactenstic  a  mark  of  intemperance  in 
America,  that  the  merchants  of  Charleston  cease  to  trust 
the  planters  as  soon  as  they  perceive  it.  Industry  and 
virtue  are  supposed  to  be  extinct  in  the  man,  in  whom 
that  symptom  of  disease  has  been  produced  by  habits  of 
intemperance.* 

The  use  of  strong  drink  brutalizes  the  feelings^  excites 
thepassionSf  and  destroys  the  natural  affections.  It  thus 
forms  the  strongest  inducement  to  the  commission  of 
every  species  of  crime.  Under  its  maddening  influence, 
the  passions  obtain  pre-eminence  over  reason.  The  vilest 
feelings  of  human  nature  are  brought  into  active  operation. 
Every  successive  gradation  of  Vice  removes  its  unhappy 
victim  still  further  from  his  original  and  respectable 
sphere  in  society.  Men,  naturallv  humane  in  their  dis- 
positions, under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  commit 
deeds,  which  in  calmer  moments,  they  view  with  horror 
and  detestation.  Strong  drink,  however,  gradually 
hardens  the  heart,  and  renders  it  callous  to  every  humane 
and  generous  feeling. f 

Among  the  consequences  of  Intemperance,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  late  Parliamentary  Inquiry,  are  enumerated 
the  following : 

Irritation  of  all  the  worst  passions  of  the  heart ;  ha- 
tred, anger,  revenge ;  with  "  a  brutalization  of  disposition 
that  breaks  asunder   and  destroys  the  most   endearing 

This  writer  then  adduces,  as  one  of  the  moral  effects  of  Fer- 
mented Liquors,  ^A  dissolute  courdessness  ahowt  right  and  wrong" 

Dr.  Rush  viewed  this  subject  in  a  similar  light.  In  regard  to 
men  **  who  are  intoxicated  in  any  degree,  with  spirits,"lie  ob- 
serves, that  they  ''violate  promises  and  engagements  without 
shame  or  remorse.  From  these  deficiencies  in  veracity  and  in- 
tegrity, they  pass  on  to  crimes  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  which  it 
would  be  to  dishonour  human  nature  only  to  name." 

The  Parliamentary  Enquirv  which  has  been  previously  quoted, 
shows  the  same  results  under  the  head  of  '^  Extinction  of  all 
Moral  and  Reli^ous  Principle." — parliamentary  Report^  p.  4. 

*  Enq.  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits,  by  Benj.  Bush,  M.D. 

t  Appendix.    Intemperance  and  .Crime. 
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bonds  of  nature  and  society."  Violation  of  chastity,  in- 
sensibility to  sbame,  and  indescribable  degradation ;  as 
proved  by  clergymen,  magistrates,  overseers,  teachers, 
and  others,  examined  by  the  committee  on  all  these 
points.* 

Mr.  Poynder,  whose  opportunities  of  observing  the 
deleterious  influence  of  spirituous  liquors  on  the  morals 
of  the  people  were  great,  states  among  their  other  effects, 
the  obduracy  and  hardness  of  the  heart  which  the  habit 
induces.  "  With  respect,  "  he  says  "  to  its  tendency  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  extinguish  the  natural  affections^ 
I  have  observed  that  it  engenders  selfishness  and  unkind- 
ness  in  the  poor,  to  an  extraordinary  degree."  Mr. 
Poynder  feelingly  adverts  to  the  brutality  which  hus- 
bands display  to  their  wives,  the  desertion  of  their  families, 
the  utter  carelessness  and  neglect  of  their  own  and  rela- 
tives temporal  and  spiritual  welfare;  all  of  which  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  indulgence  in  strong  drink.f 

Sir  A.  Carlysle,  in  his  observations  on  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  strong  drink,  states  that  **  they  produce  insen- 
sibility, unfeelingness,  and  inhumanity."  The  numerous 
instances,  however,  which  present  themselves  in  common 
life,  render  any  further  illustration  unnecessary. 

The  pages  of  ancient  history  present  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  the  narration  of  which  excites  the 
keenest  feelings  of  pity,  not  unmingled  with  disgust. 
Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  delighted  to  witness  the  tor- 
tures of  his  fellow-creatures.  On  one  occasion,  this 
nonarch  commanded  Prexaspes,  a  principal  officer  in  his 
court,  to  disclose  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  his 
subjects.  "  They  admire,  sir,"  said  Prexaspes,  "  many 
excellent  qualities  which  they  see  in  you,  but  they  are 
somewhat  mortified  at  your  immoderate  love  of  wine  ;" 
"  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  king,  "  That  is,  they 
pretend  that  wine  deprives  me  of  my  reason ;  you  sh^dl 
be  judge  of  that  immediately."  The  tyrant  then  com- 
menced drinking  excessively,  pouring  the  wine  doW^  his 
throat  in  larger  quantities  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  son  of  Prexaspes,  who 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee,  page  4,  1834. 
t  Examination  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
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was  his  chief  cup-bearer,  to  stand  upright  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  with  his  left  hand  placed  upon  his  head.  The 
monster  then  took  his  bow,  levelled  it  at  the  youth,  and 
declaring  that  he  aimed  at  his  heart,  actually  shot  him 
through  that  vital  organ.  Cambyses  commanded  the 
body  to  be  opened,  and  exhibiting  the  heart  to  the  be- 
reaved parent,  in  an  exulting  and  scoffing  manner,  en- 
quired of  him  whether  he  had  not  shown  great  steadiness 
of  hand  ? 

Philopater  (Ptolemaeus)  the  4th  King  of  Egypt,  is 
another  example  of  the  connexion  between  cruelty  and 
intemperance.     He  was  called  Ziplian,  because  of  his 

extravagance  and  debauchery,  and  Oallus  -^ in 

consequence  of  his  having  appeared  in  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  as  a  bacchanalian,  with  the  gestures  of  a 
priest  of  Cybele.  Philopater,  weakened  and  enervated 
by  intemperance,  and  continual  debauchery,  died  at  an 
early  age.*  He  was  possessed  of  none  of  the  virtues 
which  adorn  man,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was  received 
by  his  subjects  with  rejoicing. 

Prusia,  King  of  Bithynia,  who  died  about  149  B.C. 
is  described  by  Polybius  as  the  meanest  of  monarchs, 
without  honesty,  without  morals,  virtue  or  principle; 
cruel  and  cowardly ;  intemperate  and  voluptuous,  and  an 
enemy  to  all  learning,  f 

Tiberius,  (Nero)  emperor  of  Rome,  was  a  most  im- 
moral character,  conspicuous  alone  for  cruelty,  avarice, 
deceit,  and  ingratitude.  During  his  retreat  to  Capreae, 
this  heartless  monster  held  out  suitable  inducements  to 
such  as  could  invent  new  pleasures,  or  produce  fresh 
luxuries,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  hideous  and 
loathsome  vices.  In  consequence  of  his  excessive  intem- 
perance, Tibermsj  in  derision,  was  denominated  BiberiuSj 
while  his  surname  of  Nero,  was  with  equal  appropriateness 
changed  to  that  oiMero,  Of  this  emperor,  Seneca  humor- 
ously observed,  that  he  never  was  intoxicated  but  once  in 
his  life,  for  he  continued  in  a  perpetual  state  of  inebriation, 

*  Lempriere  Bibliotheca  Glassica,  art.  Philopat.  where  refe- 
rence may  be  made  to  ancient  writers,  concerning  this  and  other 
monarchs,  adduced  by  way  of  illustration. 

t  Ibid. 
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from  the  time  he  eave  himself  up  to  drinking,  till  the 
last  moment  of  his  life. 

Nero  Claudius,  another  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  cruel  and  debauched  habits.  His  burning 
of  the  city  of  Rome  and  other  diabolical  acts,  are  fiimi- 
liar  to  every  reader  of  history.  This  tyrant  was  a  most 
intemperate  character.  It  was  his  usual  custom  to  fre- 
quent taverns,  and  places  of  gross  debauchery. 

Sylla,  a  dictator  of  the  same  mighty  empire,  surnamed 
the  Fortunate,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  intemperate 
tyrants  that  ever  existed.  On  his  entrance  into  Rome, 
during  the  contest  with  Marius,  he  caused  7000  citizens 
to  be  massacred,  to  whom  he  had  promised  pardon.  On 
the  Senate's  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  aying  shrieks 
of  the  citizens,  Sylla  coolly  answered.  They  are  only  a 
few  rebeh  whom  I  have  ordered  to  be  chastised.  This 
was  only  the  commencement  of  his  cinielty.  Each  suc- 
ceeding day  exhibited  a  still  greater  number  of  slaugh- 
tered bodies.  No  less  than  4700  of  the  most  powerful 
and  opulent  citizens  were  slain. 

After  these  proceedings,  Sylla  abdicated  the  dictator- 
ship, and  retired  to  a  retreat  at  Puteoli.  The  remainder 
of  nis  days  were  spent  far  from  the  noise  of  arms,  in  the 
ea^r  pursuit  of  sensual  gratification ;  hated  by  all — 
beloved  by  none.  The  companions  of  his  retirement 
were  the  most  base  and  licentious  of  the  populace,  and 
Sylla  took  pleasure  still  to  wallow  in  voluptuousness, 
though  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  covered  with  infirmities. 
His  intemperance  hastened  his  end.  His  blood  was  cor^ 
rupted,  and  an  imposthume  was  formed  in  his  bowels. 
He  at  last  died  in  the  greatest  torments,  about  78  years 
before  Christ,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  like  Marius,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
wished  to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience  and  remorse  by 
being  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication.  The  character 
of  Sylla  is  that  of  an  ambitious,  dissimulating,  credulous, 
tyrannical,  and  debauched  commander."* 

To  this  infamous  list  of  intemperate  rulers,  may  be 
added,  Maximinius,  also  an  Emperor  of  Rome,  one  of 
the  most  cruel  and  ferocious   tyrants  that  ever  lived. 

*  Bibliotheca  Classica,  art.  Sylla* 

H 
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He  was  famous  only  for  his  bloody,  revengeful  dispo^ 
sition  ;  and  in  consequence  received  the  name  of  Busu*is, 
Cyclops,  and  Phalaris.  Maximinus  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  proceeding  to  perpetrate  some  of 
his  enormous  cruelties,  when  his  soldiera  by  assassination 
freed  their  country  from  a  tyrant.  This  event  was  the 
cause  of  great  rejoicings  at  Rome.  It  is  stated,  that 
Maximinius  was  8  feet  m  height,  and  remarkably  corpus- 
lent.  His  voracity  was  equally  astonishing.  He  generally 
ate  every  day  40  pounds  of  flesh.  During  the  same 
time,  he  drank  18  bottles  of  wine.* 

The  records  of  modem  times  abound  in  examples, 
exhibiting  the  awful  power  of  inebriation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cruelty  and  crime. 

The  human  mind  has  truly  been  designated  the  noblest 
part  of  man.  He  holds  his  high  rank  in  creation  as  an 
intelligent  and  accountable  being ;  and  in  proportion  as 
he  cultivates  or  neglects  the  development  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers,  does  he  elevate  or  sink  himself 
in  the  scale  of  rational  beings.  How  degrading  for  man 
made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator,  to  prostitute  his  moral 
powers,  and  to  enervate  his  intellect  through  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  drink. 

Among  other  effects  of  strong  drink  on  the  intellectual 
faculties,  may  be  enumerated  the  following : — 

1.  Mental  incapacity  and  inaptitude  to  acquire 

knowledge. 

Strong  drink  has  been  forcibly  described  as  tending 
to  '*  destruction  of  mental  capacity  and  vigour,  and 
extinction  of  aptitude  for  learning." f  The  mental  facul- 
ties are  rapidly  impaired,  when  under  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  strong  drink,  and  gradually  become  more 
and  more  incapable  of  action  and  less  vigorous  in^  their 
operations.  The  once  strong  and  active  mind  exhibits 
evidence  of  weakness  and  incapacity,  and  is  unable  to 
exercise  its  powers  with  its  wonted  energy  and  decision. 
The  desire  also  for  knowledge  appears  to  decline  with 

! 

*  Bibliotheca  Classica,  art.  Maximinius. 

t  Parliamentary  Report— Select  Committee,  pr.  4. 
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the  incapacity  to  acquire  it.  Hence,  the  disinclination  to 
studious  exercises  manifested  by  those  who  are  in  any 
degree  intemperate  in  their  habits. 

2.  Obscurity  of  mental  perception. 

The  mind  loses  its  accustomed  distinctness  of  per- 
ception, and  is  unable  to  discover  with  accuracy  and 
clearness  the  harmony  or  discordance  of  any  given 
objects  of  contemplation.  The  beauty  and  order  of 
intellectual  perception,  become  less  apparent  and  agree- 
able. Marmontel  in  his  Memoirs  furnishes  us  with 
an  illustration  in  point — "The  pleasures  of  the  table 
contributed  to  obscure  my  mental  faculties.  I  never 
suspected  that  temperance  was  the  nurse  of  genius, 
and  yet  nothing  is  more  true.  I  awoke  with  my 
head  troubled,  and  my  ideas  heavy  with  the  vapours 
of  an  ample  supper.  I  was  astonished  that  my  spirits 
were  not  as  pure  and  as  free  as  in  Mathurin  or  in  Mason 
Street.  Ah !  'tis  that  the  labour  of  the  imagination  will 
not  be  disordered  by  that  of  other  organs.  The  muses, 
it  has  been  said,  are  chaste,  it  should  have  been  added, 
that  they  are  temperate."*  The  effects  of  abstinence  in 
preparing  the  mind  for  those  efforts,  when  not  only 
mental  energy,  but  a  rich  and  fertile  beauty  of  imagina-^ 
tion  is  required,  have  been  observed,  from  a  very  early 
period  oi  the  world.  During  hours  of  intense  study, 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  old,  ab- 
stained from  everything  that  was  rich  and  stimulating 
in  diet.  Demosthenes,  the  celebrated  Grecian  orator, 
as  a  beverage,  drank  water  only.  Protogenes,  a  painter 
of  great  eminence  among  the  ancients,  when  executing 
some  splendid  design,  lived  in  the  most  frugal  manner. 
Painters  of  our  own  age  have  adopted  a  similar  plan. 
Fresnoy,  in  his  maxim  tor  the  artist  thus  remarks  : — 

**  To  temperance  all  our  liveliest  powers  we  owe, 
She  bids  the  judgment  wake,  the  fancy  flow ; 
For  her  the  artist  shuns  the  fuming  feast. 
The  midnight  roar,  the  bacchanalian  guest." 

Individuals  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  literature 
and  science,  in  more  recent  times,  have  adopted  a  similar 

*  Memoirs  of  Marmontel,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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Sractice.  Dryden*  and  Milton  form  illustrious  examples, 
lilton  not  unfrequently  recommends  abstinence  in  diet. 
To  the  lyric  and  elegiac  poet,  he  admits  of  the  use  of 
wine  and  good  cheer;  but  to  the  epic  which  requires 
intellect  of  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  character, 
the  diet  of  Pythagoras  must  suffice. 

"  For  many  a  god  o'er  elegy  presides, 
Its  spirit  kindles  and  its  numbers  guides. 
There  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Erato,  are  seen, 
And  with  her  beauteous  boy,  the  Idalian  qteen. 
And  thence  the  chiefs  of  elegiac  song. 
Drain  the  full  bowl,  and  join  the  jocund  throng. 
But  he  whose  verse  records  the  battles  roar. 
And  hero's  feats  and  demi-gods  of  yore  ; 
The  Olympic  senate  with  their  bearded  king, 
Or  howls,  that  loud  through  Pluto's  dungeons  ring  ; 
With  simpler  stores  must  spread  his  Samian  board. 
And  browse,  well  pleased,  the  vegetable  hoard  : 
Close  at  his  side  the  beechen  cup  be  placed, 
Uis  thirst  by  nature's  limpid  beverage  chased." 

Euler  and  La  Place,  the  one  celebrated  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematical  science,  the  other  distinguished 
as  a  natural  philosopher,  were  each  habitually  abste- 
mious in  their  diet.  Euler  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years.  In  society  he  was  most  acceptable,  ever  adding  to 
its  gratification  by  his  agreeable  wit,  and  cheerfiil  and 
uniibrm  temper.  The  light  and  abstemious  diet  of  La 
Place  alone  enabled  him,  until  within  two  years  of  his 
death,  without  exhaustion  or  inconvenience,  to  persevere 
in  his  accustomed  habits  of  continued  and  intense  study. 
John  Locke,  by  his  abstemious  habits  attained  to  tne 
ap:e  of  seventy-three  years.  In  the  former  part  of  his 
life  he  had  a  feeble   constitution ;  the  asthma  for  many 

*  Dryden  is  evidently  satirized  by  Baynes,  who  thus  alludes 
to  his  prei)aration  for  study  by  a  course  of  medicine.  "When  I 
have  a  grand  design,  I  ever  take  physic  and  let  blood  ;  for  when 
you  would  have  pure  swiftness  of  thought,  and  fiery  flights  of 
fancy,  you  must  have  a  care  of  the  pensive  part,  in  fine,  you  must 
purge  the  belly  !  I !"  This  practice,  we  are  informed  by  LaMotte, 
the  physician,  was  actually  adopted  by  Dryden.  Dr,  Cheyne, 
in  allusion  to  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  the 
condition  of  the  body  and  the  state  of  the  mind,  makes  use  of 
this  emphatic  observation,  "He  who  would  have  a  dear  head 
inust  have  a  deem  stomach" 
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years  proved  to  him  a  source  of  considerable  depression 
and  distress.  To  the  use  of  water,  which  was  his  com- 
mon drink,  Locke  very  justly  attributed  the  prolongation 
of  his  life*  Boyle,  who  undoubtedly  ranks  as  the  first 
chemist  of  his  age,  also  made  use  of  water.  Although 
possessed  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  constitution,  this 
distinguished  patron  of  science  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  habitually  abstemious 
in  his  diet ;  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five 
years;  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  he  com- 
posed his  admirable  Treatise  on  Optics,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
abstained  altogether  from  stimulating  liquors  and  animal 
food,  restricting  himself  to  water  and  to  vegetables. 
Luther  also,  and  Johnson  may  be  cited  as  equally 
illustrious  examples.  Of  the  former,  one  of  his  bio-» 
graphers  states : — "  It  often  happened,  that  for  several 
days  and  nights  he  locked  himself  up  in  his  study,  and 
took  no  other  nourishment  than  bread  and  water,  tliat 
he  might  the  more  uninterruptedly,  pursue  his  labours." 
In  1737,  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  Boswell  abstained 
entirely  from  fermented  liquors,  *^  A  practice  to  which 
he  rigidly  conformed  for  many  years  together,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life.''*  Dr.  Johnson  himself  made 
the  following  remarks  : — "  By  abstinence  from  wine  and 
suppers,  I  obtained  sudden  and  great  relief,  and  had 

*  Mr.  Croker  in  his  edition  of  Boswell*8  Life  of  Johnson, 
makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on  this  passage  : — ^  At 
tMs  time  his  (Dr.  Johnson's)  abstinence  from  wine  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  poverty,  but  in  his  subsequent  life,  he  was 
restrained  from  that  indulgence  by,  as  it  appears,  moral,  or  rather, 
medical  considerations.  He  probably  found,  by  experience,  that 
wine,  though  it  dissipated  for  a  moment,  yet  eventually  aggra- 
vated the  hereditary  disease  under  which  he  suffered ;  and  per- 
haps, it  may  have  been  owing  to  a  long  course  of  abstinence, 
that  his  mental  health  seems  to  have  been  better  than  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  life. — (See  Extract  from  Dr.  JohnsorCiPrayersand 
Meditations,  cited  in  the  text.)  Selden  had  the  same  notion :  for  being 
consulted  by  a  person  of  quality,  whose  imagination  was  strangely 
disturbed,  he  advised  him  not  to  disorder  himself  with  eating  or 
drinking,  to  eat  verv  little  supper,  and  say  his  prayers  daily, 
when  he  went  to  bed  ;  and  he  (Selden)  made  but  little  question 
but  he  would  be  well  in  three  or  four  days. — (Table  Talk,  p.  17.) 
** These  remarks,**  further  observes  Mr.  CTroker,  "are  importanl^ 
because  depremon  of  spirits  is  too  often  treated  on  a  contrary  sya^ 
tem, from  ignorance  of,or  inattention  to  what  maybe  itsreoZcatt^e,*' 
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freedom  of  mind  restored  to  me,  which  I  have  wanted 
for  all  this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any  means  of 
obtaining  it."*  To  these  examples  might  be  added  a 
voluminous  list  of  individuals  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
literature  and  science. 

3.  Incorrect  Judgment, 

The  mind  enervated  by  artificial  stimulants,  loses  its 
power  of  forming  a  correct  judgment.  The  faculties  by 
which  the  judgment  comes  to  a  decision,  are  weakened 
and  rendered  more  or  less  inoperative  by  the  want  of 
reflection.  The  judgment,  therefore,  is  little  exercised, 
and  loses  its  force  and  activity, — and  when  formed,  is 
crude  and  unstable.  "  Wine,'^  remarks  an  eminent 
writer,  "  raises  the  imagination,  but  depresses  the  judg- 
ment. He  that  resigns  his  reason,  is  guilty  for  every- 
thing he  is  liable  to  in  the  absence  of  it.  The  effects  of 
intoxicating  liquors  on  the  judgment  are  strongly  adverted 
to  in  the  Scriptures.  "  It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is 
not  for  kings  to  drink  wine;  nor  for  princes  strong  drink: 
lest  they  drink  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judg- 
ment of  the  afflicted ."  f 

"  The  known  effects  of  fermented  liquors  on  the  intel- 
lects," observes  Sir  A.  CaHysle,  "are  the  increased 
rapidity  of  thought,  the  destruction  of  continuity  in  the 
memory,  and  the  derangement  of  the  natural  faculty  of 
judging  or  concluding  upon  the  sum  of  any  sort  of  evi- 
dence." Sumptuary  laws,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  relating  to  magistrates  and  other  official  characters 
have  been  framed  on  the  same  principle.! 

4,  Impaired  Memory. 

The  strength  of  the  memory  is  materially  impaired  by 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  the  words  of  Sir  A. 
Carlysle,  its  continuity  is  destroyed.  "  The  memory,** 
remarks  this  writer,  "is  always  weakened  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  evanescent  impressions,  the  objects  of 
thought  are  loosely  assorted  by  a  disorderly  imagmation ; 
and  tne  power  to  give  a  close  and  continuous  attention  to 
particular  studies,  is  destroyed  by  an  acquired  habit  of 
slovenly  and  heedless  inductions.     The  mind  is  often 

♦  PrayersandMeditations,p.  13.  f  Proverbs  xxxi.4^5.  t C%ap.  21i 
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diverted  from  more  serious  activity  by  idle  wit,  by  ludi- 
crous combinations,  or  vain  and  unprofitable  wanderings." 
The  idea  that  vinous  liquors  contribute  to  mental  acti- 
vity and  happiness,  in  a  great  measure,  originates  in  the 
presumption  that  pleasure  arising  from  stimulants  is 
capable  of  bestowing  permanent  and  rational  enjoyment. 
Pleasure  is  variously  understood : — 

**  Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease  ; 
Some  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these 
Some  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain  ; 
Some  swelled  to  gods,  confess  e'en  virtue  pain." 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  made  a  very  wise  and  appropriate 
distinction  between  pleasure  and  happiness.  On  being 
reminded,  that  he  had  once  admitted  that  abstinence  from 
wine  "would  be  a  great  deduction  from  life,  he  said  :  "  It 
l&  a  diminution  fi'om  pleasure,  to  be  sure,  but  I  do  not 
say  a  diminution  of  happiness ;  there  is  more  happiness 
in  being  rational,"  And  again,  he  remarks,  "  wnen  we 
talk  of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure.  Philosophers 
tell  you  that  pleasure  is  contrary  to  happiness ;  gross  men 
prefer  animal  pleasure."  * 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  as  well  as  a  cause  of 
intellectual  and  moral  degr^ation  to  themselves,  that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  both 
ancient  and  modem  times,  have,  in  a  greater  or  less 
•degree,  indulged  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
mental  excitement  to  which  such  persons  are  subject, 
forms,  no  doubt,  the  predisposing  cause,  in  connexion 
with  the  peculiar  temptations,  to  this  unhappy  propensity, 
which  beset  most  public  characters.  Hence,  the  moral 
powers  in  particular  are  in  continual  danger  of  losing  the 
purity,  as  well  as  vigour,  which  constitutes  so  essential  a 
portion  of  the  characier  of  a  well-regulated  mind. 

A  prominent  cause  of  the  intemperance  of  literary 
characters,  consists  in  the  irregular  moral  training  to 
which  most  of  them  are  subject.  Modem  education,  is 
directed  in  a  great  measure,  to  intellectual  development, 
while  moral  culture  is  almost  altogether  neglected. 
Hence,  in  too  many  instances,  intellectual  exhaustion  is 
sought  to  be  relieved  by  artificial  excitement. 

*  Boswell's  Johnson. 
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The  biographies  of  ancient  celebrated  philosophers  and 
statesmen  present  lamentable  examples  of  loose  morality, 
combined  with  intellectual  acquirements.  Many  of  the 
heathen  philosophers  appeared  to  view  occasional  drunk- 
enness as  perfectly  compatible  with  a  virtuous  life.  CatOj 
in  the  words  of  Horace,  presents  a  remarkable  instance, 
Corvinus,  the  stoic  philosopher,  also  indulged  in  vinous 
potations : — 

**  Come,  Corvinus,  guest  divine 
Bids  me  draw  the  smoothest  wine  ; 
Though. with  science  deep  imbued. 
He  not  like  the  Cynic  rude 
Thee  despises ;  for  of  old, 
Cato's  virtue,  we  are  told, 
Often  with  a  bumper  glowed. 
And  with  social  raptures  flowed." — ^Duncan. 

Seneca,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  states,  that  Cato 
occasionally  indulged  in  wine,  as  a  relief  from  the  cares 
of  public  business.  Cato  vino  laxabat  animum  curis 
puhlicis  fatigatum;  and  elsewhere  himself  remarks,  that 
people  reproached  Cato  with  drunkenness, — ^but  that 
reproach  was  rather  an  honour  to  him  than  otherwise. 
Catoni  ehrietas  ohjecta  est,  et  faciliics  efficiet  quisquis 
ohjecerit  honestum  quam  turpem  Catonein,  Seneca  him- 
self even  recommended  occasional  drankenness  as  a  means 
of  banishing  sorrow.  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian  philoso- 
pher, at  times  indulged  to  a  free  extent  in  the  use  of 
inebriating  liquors.*  iElian  includes  in  his  catalogue 
of  hard  drinkers,  Amasis,  the  lawgiver  of  Greece. 
Zenocrates,  Stilpo  of  Megara,f  and  Zeno,  were  sub- 
ject also  to  the  same  vice.  Other  heathen  philosophers 
of  note  might  be  adduced,  as  degrading  examples  of 
intellectual  eminence,  sullied  and  debased  by  sensual 
indulgence.  Nor  were  certain  of  the  heathen  poets  more 
strict  in  their  conduct.  Their  poems  were  often  inter- 
spersed with  encomiums  on  wine,  and  their  conduct  fre- 
quently exhibited  a  pitiable  want  of  moral  correctness  and 
strength.     Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  according  to  -^lian  and 

♦  ^lian  lib.  2. 2. 

t  Stilpo  waa  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Stoics.  When  about  to 
die,  he  intoxicated  himself  with  the  view  to  alleviate  the  terrors 
of  death. 
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Euripides,  was  noted  for  vinous  indulgence.  Philoxenus 
declared  that  he  longed  for  a  neck  like  a  crane,  that  he 
might  the  longer  enjoy  the  taste  of  wine,  of  which  he  was 
immoderately  fond.  Ennius,  and  Alceus,  rank  also  in 
the  class  of  notorious  topers.  The  former  poet  died  of 
the  gout  induced  by  habits  of  gross  intemperance.  Timo- 
creon,  of  Rhodes,  a  comic  poet,  also  was  addicted  to  the 
same  debasing  vice.  Athenseus  informs  us,  that  the  foU 
lowing  epitaph  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb  : — 

'^  Multa  bibens,  et  multa  vorans,  mala  denique  dicens 
Multis,  hicjaceo  Timocreon  Bhodius." 

The  lays  of  Anacreon*  are  chaunted  by  every  votary 
of  Bacchus,  and  the  verses  of  Homer  Twho  is  described 
as  having  been  temperate  in  his  habits)  teem  with  the 

E raises  oi  wine.  The  poets  in  ancient  days  are  said  to 
ave  met  together  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  March, 
to  celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and  wine. 
Ovidy  in  particular,  alludes  to  this  practice : — 

**  Ilia  dies  haec  est,  qua  te  celebrare  poetse. 

Si  modo  non  fallunt  tempora,  Bsicche,  solent, 

Festaque  odoratis  innectunt  tempora  sertis 
Et  dicunt  laudes  ad  tua  vina  tuas. 

Inter  quos  memini,  dum  me  mea  fata  sinebant, 
Non  invisa  tibi  pars  ego  sepse  fui." — Ovid,  Trist,  v.  3» 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  additional  examples  in 
illustration  of  the  present  position;  those  already  adduced 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  intellectual  degradation,  where  we 
should  have  expected  the  highest  examples  of  mental 
cultivation,  issuing  in  the  purest  principles  of  moral  recti- 
tude. On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the 
amount  of  moral  evil  influence  thus  exhibited  by  men  who 
were  looked  upon  as  superior  beings,  must  have  been 
productive  of  pernicious  results  among  the  inferior  ranks 
of  mankind. 

In  more  recent  times,  men  of  intellectual  eminence 
and  mental  strength,  have  displayed  a  similar  fondness 
for  strong  drink,  and  want  of  moral  restraint. 

*  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  when  at  Athens,  he  saw  the 
statue  of  Anacreon,  which  represented  the  poet  as  drunk  and 
singing. 

h3 
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Pitt,  according  to  a  recent  writer,  would  retire  in  the 
midst  of  a  warm  debate,  and  indulge  to  the  extent  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  wines.  "  The  quantity  of  wine  that 
would  have  closed  the  oratory  of  so  professed  a  Baccha- 
nalian as  Sheridan,  scarcely  excited  the  son  of  Chat- 
ham."* His  fi'iend,  Lord  Melville,  (Henry  Dundas)  was 
also  much  addicted  to  vinous  indulgence.  Of  Fox,  a 
similar  statement  may  be  made.  The  habits  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Addison,f  Person,  Sheridan,  and  Bums,  are  too 
well-known  to  require  further  detail 

To  this  catalogue  of  illustrious  topers,  might  be  added, 
if  necessary,  others  distinguished  in  the  pages  of  modern 
literature.  Those  already  cited,  however,  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  establish  the  point  at  issue.  They  present  to  our 
notice  melancholy  examples  of  exalted  genius,  closely 
connected  with  this  most  debasing  vice,  in  too  many 
instances,  to  the  utter  extinction  of  moral  excellence  in 
their  brilliant  characters. 

The  influence  of  intemperance  on  the  character  of  the 
literary  'productions  of  celebrated  men,  forms  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry. 

Many  writers,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times, 
are  described  as  having  composed  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink.  iEschjrlus  is  said  never  to  have  composed 
but  when  in  astate  of  intoxication.!  It  is  stated,  that 
the  imagination  of  the  poet  was  strong  and  comprehen- 
sive, but  disorderly  and  wild ;  fruitful  in  prodigies,  but 
disdaining  probabilities. §  His  style  was  peculiarly  ob- 
scure. 

*  Rede's  Memoir  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning. 

t  It  is  recorded  of  Addison,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  in 
Company  with  Voltaire,  he  drank  to  such  excess  as  to  vomit,  on 
which  that  French  writer  remarked  in  a  sarcastic  manner — that 
the  only  good  ^ing  that  came  out  of  Addi90jC%  mouth  in  his  (Voltaire's) 
presence  was  the  wine  that  had  gone  into  it, 

t  It  is  related,  that  when  he  composed,  his  countenance  be- 
trayed theereatest  ferocity ;  and,  according  to  one  of  his  scholars, 
when  his  ^^tmenides  were  represented,  many  children  died  through 
fear,  and  several  pregnant  women  actually  miscarried  in  the 
house,  at  the  sight  of  the  horrible  masks  that  were  introduced.'* 
-^Lempi'iere. 

§  Lempriere,  Art,  ^schylus. 
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Horace  thus  speaks  of  Ennius : 

^  Ennius  ipse  pater  nunquam  nisi  potus  ad  arma 
Prosiliiit  dicenda.* 

Of  Alcffius  also,  it  is  said,  that  he  never  sat  down  to  com- 
pose tragedy,  but  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Horace  makes  the  following  bold  assertion.  It  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  other  of  his  poetical  fictions : 

**  Nulla  placere  diu,  nee  vivere  carmina  possint, 
Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus." 

How  far  intemperance  may  have  impaired  the  genius, 
perverted  the  morals,  and  thus  influenced  the  tone  of  the 
writings  of  ancient  and  modem  authors,  is  a  subject  well 
worthy  of  investigation.  Many  examples  might  be 
adduced  from  the  records  of  modem  times,  where  eminent 
writers  have  composed  imder  the  influence  of  strong 
drink :  Lord  Byron  presents  a  remarkable  instance.  It 
may  be  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Leigh  Hunt,  that 
'^  Don  Juan"  was  written  under  the  influence  of  gin  and 
VMier,\ 

The  influence  of  strong  drink  on  individuals  may  be 
discovered  in  its  effects  exhibited  in  the  various  active 
conditions  of  life. 

Man  was  intended  to  possess  feelings  of  personal  and 
nationaJ  independence.  The  demoralizing  and  impover- 
ishing influence  of  strong  drink,  in  diminishing  from  per- 
sonal independence,  may  be  traced  in  the  innumerable 
applications  for  relief  from  the  various  charitable  institu- 
tions of  this  country.  Thousands  of  intemperate  cha- 
racters  in  the  present  day  apply  to  these  benevolent 
establishments,  for  the  support  of  those  families  whose 
wants  ought  to  have  been  supplied  by  their  parents*  own 
industry,  had  it  not  been  rendered  abortive  by  habitual 
intoxication.  Were  it  not  for  intemperance,  few  persons, 
comparatively  speaking,  would  be  necessitated  to  apply 
for  relief  from  our  public  charitable  institutions,  and  the 
various  private  feeding  and  clothing  associations  now  in 
active  operation,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  done  away 

♦  1  Ep.  xix.  7 

t  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries.  By  Leigh 
Hunt. 
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■with,  because  the  savings  of  the  temperate  poor  would 
be  reserved  for  occasions  of  extraordinary  necessity.  No 
state  of  things  can  be  more  dangerous  to  national  welfare, 
than  the  decay  of  personal  independence.  When  men 
are  ordinarily  induced  to  apply  for  support  to  public  or 
private  charities,  they  are  in  danger  from  the  degradation 
to  which  the  mind  is  thereby  more  or  less  subjected  of 
losing  that  spirit  of  personal  freedom,  which  is  both  a 
powerful  and  honourable  stimulus  to  industry  and  perse- 
verance. 'Let  an  examination  be  made  of  the  great  mass 
of  persons  thus  applying  for  relief,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  a  large  majority,  will  be  found  to  have 
been  brought  to  that  degrading  condition,  from  the  direct 
or  indirect  influence  of  intemperance. 

Man  is  evidently  intended  to  he  both  a  benevolent  and  a 
social  being.  His  nature  requires  the  endearing  bonds  of 
human  sympathy  and  reciprocal  aid.  Strong  drink 
uniformly  exercises  a  selfish  influence  over  its  votaries. 
It  detaches  a  man  as  it  were  from  his  natural  disposition, 
alienates  him  from  his  social  attachments  and  duties,  para- 
lyzes his  sense  of  benevolent  obligation,  and  creates  a  centre 
of  feelings  and  sympathies  in  his  vitiated  affections,  purely 
selfish  and  personal.  A  principal  source  of  human  happi- 
ness in  our  present  state  of  existence,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
endearing  relations  of  social  and  domestic  intercourse  and 
enjoyment.  A  slight  review  of  the  effects  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  will  show  that  their  habitual  use  is  opposed  to 
these  truly  rational  and  exquisite  pleasures.  Inebriating 
liquors  not  only  make  man  a  selfish  being,  but  they  form 
strong  inducements  for  him  to  seek  the  pleasures  which 
society  affordsyrow  horns.  The  irritability  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  stimulating  liquors,  forms  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  domestic  happiness,  and  hence  the  flight  of 
their  wretched  victims  from  the  bosom  of  an  affectionate 
family  to  the  savage  haunts  of  intemperance  and  vice. 
The  domestic  scenes  of  many  of  our  celebrated  lovers  of 
strong  drink  present  convincing  examples  of  these  dread- 
ful results  of  intoxication,  upon  the  social  and  domestic 
relations  of  life. 


PART  11. 


CHAPTER  VII.  . 

MORAL  CAUSES  OF  INTEMPERANCE. 


*Is  is't  a  custom? 
Aye  marry  it : 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here 
And,  in  a  manner  bom,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy  headed  revel,  east  and  west 
Makes  us  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  ; 
They  class  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition  :  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements  though  performed  at  height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. — Hamlet. 


Intemperance  has  been  shown  to  exercise  a  baneful 
influence  on  national  and  individual  welfare.  An  inves- 
tigation, therefore,  of  the  causes  which  have  produced 
and  fostered  this  injurious  vice  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, especially  to  those  who  suggest  remedial  measures, 
A  primary  cause  of  intemperance  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist in  the  desire  to  alleviate  bodily  pain,  or  assuage 
mental  anguish.  Heedless  of  the  consequences,  the  tem- 
porary relief  which  they  afford  have  induced  mankind^ 
almost  on  every  occasion,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants.  A  prominent  cause  of  intemperance  is  dis- 
covered in  the  delusive  notions  which  have  obtained,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  about  the  beneficial  properties  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  These  notions  are  not  only  mate- 
rially strengthened  by,  but  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon,  the  immediate  and  agreeable  effects  which  they 
produce  on  the  animal  powers.      Like  the  waters  of 
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Lethe,  they  have  heen  supposed  to  impart  oblivion  to  the 
soul,  and  freedom  from  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  life : — 

r  Animae  quibus  altera  fato 

Corpora  debentur,  Lethei  ad  fluminis  undam 
Securoa  latices,  et  longa  oblivia  potant.* 

The  ancient  poets  contributed  materially  to  the  cur- 
rency of  this  delusion.  Horace  in  one  of  his  odes 
contends  that  indulgence  in  wine  is  the  most  effectual 
method  of  driving  away  care  and  sorrow  :— 

— — ^— ^—  Neque 

Mordaces  aliter  diffugiuut  solicitudines.t 

That  celebrated  poet  sounds  the  praise  of  intemperance 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

*  Ebrietas  quid  non  designat  1  operta  recludit 
Bpes  jubet  esse  raias :  in  prsBlia  trudit  inertem, 
Sollicitis  animis  onus  eximit :  addocet  artes. 
,F8ecundi  calices,  quern  non  fecere  disertum  ? 
Contracta  quern  non  in  paupertate  solutum." 

Ovid  also  thus  wreathes  the  cup  with  praise  :— 

^  Yina  parant  animos,  faciuntque  coloribus  aptos. 
,      Cura  fugity  multo  dUuiturque  mero. 

Tunc  veniunt  risus,  tunc  pauper  comua  sumit) 
Tunc  dolor  et  curse,  rugaque  frontis  abit. 
Tunc  a^erit  mentes,  aevo  rarissima  nostro 
Simplicitas,  artes  executiente  Deo/ ' 

The  odes  of  Anacreon  are  familiar  to  every  votary  of 
Bacchus,  and  are  constantly  echoed  in  praise  of  wine. 
Anacreon  was  a  fascinating  poet,  but  an  abandoned  and 
degraded  debauchee. J  The  effusions  of  Horace  and 
Anacreon  abound  with  glowing  encomiums  on  wine  and 
its  convivial  associations,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  do  they  pre- 
sent to  their  readers  a  faithful  representation  of  the  reverse 
side  of  the  picture.  The  poets  of  old  unfortunately 
embodied  in  attractive  imagery,  sentiments  rather  in 
Itccordance  with  the  vitiated  notions  of  the  age  in  which 
they  flourished,  than  in  unison  with  the  purest  principles 
of  virtue  and  morality. 

The  productions  of  modem  poets  have  been  not  less 

*  Virgil  iEneid,  Ub.  vi.  v.  713.         f  Lib.  i.  ode  18. 
X  Athenseus  however  states,  of  the  drinking  songs  of  Anacreon, 
that  hefeig-ned  them^  and  that  he  lived  in  a  temperate  manner. — 

f.  X.  7. 
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injurious  in  their  tendency,  and  have  ffreatly  contributed 

to  the  credit  and  support  of  this  popular  fallacy.     Sopie 

have   attributed  to   intoxicating  liquor    the    power  'of 

increasing  the  comfort  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  have 

delighted  to  associate  it  with  all  their  festive  occasions. 

Thus  by  one  writer,  it  has  been  described  as  the  poor 

man's 

**  Sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care.*' 

while  a  flattering  illusion  has  been  cast  over  the/opposite 
picture  of  endless  miseries  resulting  from  unlawful  mdul- 
p^ence.  Bloomfield,  in  his  popular  poem,  "  the  Farmer's 
Boy,"  speaks  of  malt  liquor  as  a  "  sovereign  cordial ;" 
and  Goldsmith  unfortunately  supports  the  same  delusion. 
The  latter  writer  thus  laments  the  declining  prosperity  of 
the  village  ale-house : — 

**  Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired  ; 
"Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound. 
And  news,  much  older  than  the  ale,  went  round. 
Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the- poor  man's  heart." 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  the  impartial 
mind  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  exhibiting,  in  language 
so  clear  and  so  beautiful,  sentiments  so  false  in  sympathy 
and  pernicious  in  tendency  as  those  contained  in  the 
above  quotations.  In  this  manner,  however,  the  sanction 
of  superior  talents  has  too  often  been  lent  to  perpetuate  a 
vice  most  odious  in  its  character,  and  destructive  in  its 
effects. 

The  poetry  of  Burns,  the  bard  of  Scotland,  has  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  of  like  nature  contributed  to  per- 
petuate and  strengthen  the  practice  of  drinking.  Bums 
thus  addresses  whiskey  as  the  muse  which  inspired  his 
lays. 

O,  thou  my  muse  !  guid  auld  Scotch  drink  : 
Whether  thro'  wimpling  worms  thou  jink, 
Or,  richly  brown,  ream  o'er  the  brink. 

In  glorious  feam. 
Inspire  me,  till  I  lisp  and  wink. 

To  sing  thy  name  ! 

The  two  succeeding  verses  contain  strong  encomiums 
on  this  fell  destroyer  of  human  happiness :— 
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Food  fills  the  wame,  an'  keeps  us  livin' : 
Tho'  life's  a  gift  no  worth  receivin*. 
When  heavy  dragafd  wi'  pine  and  grievin' ; 

But  oil'd  hy  thee, 
The  wheels  o'  life  ^e  down-hill  scrievin', 

Wi'  rattlin  glee. 

Thou  clears  the  head  o'  doited  lear  ; 
Thou  cheers  the  heart  o'  drooping  care  ; 
Thou  strings  the  nerves  o'  labour  sair, 

At's  weary  toil ; 
Thou  even  brightens  dark  despair 

Wi'  gloomy  smile. 

The  next  verse  depicts  in  expressive  language  the  esti-* 
mation  in  which  it  is  held  in  his  native  land. 

Thou  art  the  life  o'  public  haunts  ; 

But  thee,  what  were  our  fairs  and  rants  ? 

EVn  godly  meetings  o'  the  saints. 

By  thee  inspired. 
When  gaping  they  besiege  the  tents. 

Are  doubly  fired. 

Burns  thus  concludes, 

Fortune  !  if  thou'll  but  gie  me  still 
Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  and  whiskey  gill. 
And  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rave  at  will. 

Take  a'  the  rest. 
And  deal't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 
"  Directs  the  best. 

The  whole  of  this  poet's  writings  abound  with  delu-* 
sive  praises  of  strong  drink,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  have,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  beauty  of  his  language,  imbibed  notions,  and 
adopted  practices,  injurious  in  their  tendency  and  fatal  in 
their  results.  A  poet  of  the  same  nation  thus  deplores 
the  tendency  of  Bums'  verses  : — • 

Bobin  Bums,  in  many  a  ditty 
Loudly  sings  in  whiskey's  praise ; 

Sweet  the  sang !  the  mairs  tne  pity. 
E'er  on  it  he  war'd  sic  lays. 

Ignorance  and  poverty ^  combined  rvitk  extreme  toil  and 
care,  form  a  prolific  and  very  general  source  of  intern' 
perance.  Ignorance  and  sensuality  have  ever  been  united. 
Men  possessed  neither  of  moral  principle  nor  of  intel- 
lectual strength,  are  but  too  prone  to  .  seek  enjoyment  in 
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sensual  gratification.     The  transitory  plea^^ures  of  sense 
often  engage  the  attention  and  captivate  the  afFectioi^, 
while  the  nobler  and  more  durable  enjoyments  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  are  but  too  little  estimated  or  jelished. 
The  excessive  toil  and  care  which  are  so  generally  the 
lot  of  the  humble  classes  of  mankind,  may  be  considered 
as  other  powerful  auxiliaries  to  intemperance.  The  lives  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  operative  part  of  the  community 
are  in  general  passed  in  mere  animal  exertion,  having 
few  opportunities  or  even  motives  for  moral  or  intellectual 
improvement.     The  habitations  of  the  same  class  are  too 
frequently  found  devoid  of  those  domestic  comforts  which 
other  branches  of  society  possess.    The  duty  of  providing 
for  a  numerous  family  often  presses  heavily  upon  them, 
and  often  too,  is  there  but  a  scanty  supply  of  labour  for 
furnishing  still  scantier  means  of  support.     Under  cir* 
cumstances  of  this  description  it  can  excite  little  surprise, 
that  in  too  many  instances,  these  unfortunate  individuals 
resort  to  such  attractive  means  of  temporary  relief  from 
their  distresses,  as  may  opportunely  be  presented  to  their 
notice,  and  placed  within  their  reach.     Fascinating  in- 
ducements to  intemperance,  are  held  out  at  houses  esta- 
blished and  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
At  these  seductive   abodes,   the  infatuated  votaries  of 
strong  drink,  endeavour,  for  a  few  moments,  to  banish  the 
cares  and  sorrows  with  which  they  are  depressed.     An 
intelligent  writer  observes,  "  that  the  moral  inducements 
for  drinking  inebriating  compounds,  are  much  more  pre- 
valent than  even  the  physical  pretences,"     ''  The  desire," 
he  ftirther  remark,    "  for  oblivion  of  care,  of  irksome 
business  and  of  laborious  thought ;  expectation  of  drown- 
ing sorrow,  and  of  repelling  misfortune ;  the  wish  to  feel 
ourselves  prosperous,  or  to  be  flattered  by  pleasing  hopes, 
^e  the  chief  reasons  for  desiring  strong  liquors.  *     In- 
dividuals more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  endeavour  to  obtain  relief  from  toil  and  care  by 
undue  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure.     It  has  been  cor- 
rectly observed,  that  exhausting  toils  unfit  the  mind  to 
withstand  temptation,  and  a  great  portion  of  mankind  are 
but  too  willing  to  alleviate  the  ills  of  life  with  so  soothing 

•  Lecture  on  Fermented  Liquors,  by  Sir  A.  Carljrsle. 
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but  deceitful  an  antidote  as  is  presented  to  them  in  the 
ftrm  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Another  cause  of  intemperance  among  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes,  is  the  general  sensuality  and  earthliness 
of  the  cammunity.  "  There  is  indeed,"  remarks  a  recent 
writer,  "much  virtue,  much  spirituality,  in  the  pros- 
perous classes,  but  it  is  generally  unseen .  There  is  a  vastly 
greater  amount  in  these  classes  of  wordliness,  of  devotion 
to  the  senses,  and  this  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The 
majority  live  unduly  for  the  body.  Where  there  is  little 
intemperance  in.  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term, 
there  is  yet  a  great  amount  of  excess.  Thousands  who 
are  never  drunk,  place  their  chief  happiness  in  pleasures 
of  the  table.  How  much  of  the  intellect  of  this  com- 
munity is  palsied,  how  much  of  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  blotted  out,  how  much  of  the  spirit  buried, 
through  unwise  indulgence !  What  is  the  great  lesson, 
which  the  more  prosperous  classes  teach  to  the  poorer  ? 
Not  self-denial,  not  spirituality,  not  the  gieat  Christian 
truth,  that  human  happiness  lies  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  in  inward  force  and  life.  The  poorer 
are  taught  by  the  richer,  that  the  greatest  good  is  ease, 
indulgence.  The  voice  which  descends  from  the  pros- 
perous, contradicts  the  lessons  of  Christ  and  of  sound 
philosophy.  It  is  the  sensuality,  the  earthliness  of  those 
who  give  the  tone  to  public  sentiment,  which  is  charge- 
able with  a  vast  amount  of  the  intemperance  of  the  poor. 
How  is  the  poor  man  to  resist  intemperance  ?  Only  by 
a  moral  force,  an  energy  of  will,  a  principle  of  self-denial 
in  his  soul.  And  where  is  this  taught  him  ?  Does  £^ 
higher  morality  come  to  him  from  those  whose  condition 
makes  them  his  superiors  ?  The  great  inquiry  which  he 
hears  among  the  better  educated  is,  what  shall  we  eat  and 
drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  Unceasing 
struggles  for  outward,  earthly,  sensual  good,  constitutes 
the  chief  activity  which  he  sees  around  him.  To  suppose 
that  the  poorer  classes  should  receive  lessons  of  luxury 
and  self-indulgence  from  the  more  prosperous,  and  should 
yet  resist  the  most  urgent  temptations  to  excess,  is  to 
expect  from  them  a  moral  force,  in  which  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  sadly  wanting.  In  their  hard  conflicts,  how 
little  of  life-giving  truth,  of  elevating  thought,  of  heavenly 
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f^piration,  do  they  receive  from  those  above  them  in 
worldly  condition !"  * 

.  The  spirit  of  excitement  which  is  natural  to  man^  con- 
stitutesy  when  improperly  directed,  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits.  The  spirit  of 
excitement,  usually  accompanied  by  the  pride  of  emula- 
tion, is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  customs  and  practices 
connected  with  drinking,  as  will  be  amply  illustrated  in 
the  ensuing  pa^es.  No  class  of  causes  has  so  greatly 
contributed  to  foster  intemperance  as  the  vitiated  customs 
and  practices  of  society.  Man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
creature  of  habit.  He  adheres  with  almost  invincible 
tenacity  to  the  associations  by  which  he  has  been  sur* 
rounded  from  early  years.  It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite 
importance  that  youth  should  be  early  initiated  into  the 
acquisition  and  practice  of  good  habits.  Evil  habits 
easily  and  naturally  increase  in  strength.  A  poet 
remarks : 

ni  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  brooks  run  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

The  association  of  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  with  the  intercourses  of  social  life,  forms  a  power^ 
ful  inducement  to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits. 
This  injurious  mode  of  cultivating  the  pleasures  of  society 
has  unfortunately  prevailed  in  almost  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  in  every  age  and  climate  of  which  the  records 
have  reached  our  own. 

In  the  present  day  scarce  any  important  event  can  be 
passed  over  without  the  introduction  of  what  is  called 
"  The  Social  Glass."  Each  progressive  period  in  the 
life  of  man,  commencing  from  his  birth,  and  extending 
to  his  death,  is  more  or  less  associated  with  the  intro* 
duction  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Marriage  is  seldom  cele- 
brated without  the  seductive  aid  of  the  spirit  or  wia^ 
bottle  ;t  the  birth  of  a  child  is  hailed  by  the  introduction 

♦  An  Address  on  Temperance,  by  Wm.  E.  Channin^,  D.D. 

f  History  presents  to  us  many  examples  of  serious  evils  arisiag 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  at  marriage  feasts.  Stowe 
relates,  that  in  the  year  14&,  there  was  a  wedding^  near  Zeghe- 
buic,  celebrated  with  such  intemperance,  that  no  less  than  ToAod 
score  persons,  men  and  women,  died  of  excessive  eating  and 
drinking. 
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of  the  social  glass ;  the  several  events  of  christening^ 
coining  of  a^e,*  and  other  equally  important  periods  in 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  riot  took  place 
at  Thurgau,  Switzerland,  which  originated  in  a  drunken  brawl 
at  a  wedding.  Very  considerable  nuschief  was  occasioned  there- 
by, and  for  the  time  being,  the  law  and  constituted  authorities 
were  set  at  defiance. — Zscnoke's  Switzerland,  p.  220. 

Illustrations  of  Intemperance  at  marriage  feasts  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  considerable  extent.  The  reader  no  doubt  is  ac- 
quainted with  examples  of  a  more  familiar  character. 

•  Coming   of  age. — The  following     awful    occurrences    took 

Elace,  July,  1830,  in  a  certain  part  of  Scotland.  A  gentleman  of 
irge  estates,  whose  name  in  charity  is  screened  from  public  no- 
tice (although  announced  in  the  papers  of  the  day,)  gave  a  large 
feast  on  his  coming  of  age  ;  of  which  the  workmen  and  certain 
others  partook.  A  ^Qjrge  ox  was  roasted  and  placed  in  the  mid-* 
die  of  the  square.  "  The  company  took  their  seats  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  commenced  the  cutting  up 
and  distributing  of  the  ox  to  which  was  added  an  unlimited 
supply  of  porter,  strong  ale,  and  whiskey.  Four  half  Iwgsheads  of 
porter  and  six  of  strong  ale,  tinth  about  sixty  gallons  of  whiskey  were  provided 
for  the  occasion.  When  the  party  had  sufficiently  regaled  them- 
selves, and  had  often  devoted  copious  libations  to  the  happiness 
of  their  generous  employer  and  his  amiable  lady,  they  quietly 
dispersed.  No  sooner  had  the  company  already  mentioned  left 
their  seats,  than  the  spectators  took  possession  of  them,  and  the 
work  of  jollification  went  on  briskly.  Nor  were  the  intoxicating 
draughts  confined  to  those  who  encompassed  the  immense  rustic 
table ;  pitchers  of  whiskey  mixed  with  strong  ale  and  porter, 
were  served  out  in  the  most  liberal  manner  to  all  who  chose  to 
participate  in  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  very  short 
time  hundreds  were  in  a  state  of  deep  intoxication,  and  hand- 
barrows  and  carts  were  instantly  put  in  requisition  to  convey 
them  to  their  several  habitations.  On  the  roads  from  Bannock- 
bum  Muir,  in  every  direction  people  were  found  lying  per- 
fectly helpless.  One  man  states,  that  between  Bannockbum 
and  Stirling,  he  loosened  the  neckcloths,  and  placed  in  elevated 
positions,  no  less  than  eight  individuals,  evidently  in  danger 
of  suffocation.  But  the  scene  around  the  table  baffles  descrip- 
tion. Some  ran  thither  to  assist  fathers — others  to  help  sons ; 
•—some  to  aid  brothers — others  to  succour  husbands — and  not 
a  few  husbands  to  bring  away  frail  wives.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened too,  that  those  who  proffered  assistance  to  others  were 
prevailed  on  to  **  taste  the  liquor,"  and  therefore  soon  stood  as 
much  in  need  of  aid  themselves  as  those  to  whom  they  meant  to 
extend  it.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were  to  be  seen  stag- 
gering about  in  inimitable  confusion,  tumbling  over  each  other 
with  the  utmost  unconcern,  and  lying  by  scores  in  every  direc- 
tion, neither  able  to  tell  their  names  nor  their  residences.  On 
Sunday  morning,  parties  were  out  in  all  directions,  looking  for 
relations  and  friends,  and  removing  them  from  the  highways 
that  they  might  not  be  observed  by  people  going  to  church." 
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the  life  of  man,  are  similarly  celebrated ;  and  even  the 
last  solemn  ceremony  of  burial  is  too  frequently  dese- 
crated by  vinous  indulgence.*     These  occurrences  have, 

**  No  fewer  than  three  individuals  died  from  the  effects  of 
excessive  drinking,  not  to  mention  several  others  who  narrowly 
escaped  a  similar  late  from  the  same  cause,  having  been  obliged 
to  be  repeatedly  bled,  and  afterwards  attended  by  medical  men* 
The  three  victims  to  this  debauch  were  all  stout  young  men  in 
-the  prime  of  life." — PvUio  Papers,  June  Ith,  1830. 

*  The  following  melancholy  picture  is  extracted  from  a  work 
published  in  Scotland,  entitled,  "  Some  Account  of  the  State  of 
Morals  and  Religion  in  Skye,  in  1805,  and  the  period  imme« 
.diately  previous  to  it :" — 

Assemblies  for  dancing  were  frequent  among  them,  and  as 
they  were  accompanied  with  the  dnnking  of  ardent  spirits  to 
excess,  they  almost   invariably  ended  in  quarrels  and  scuffles. 
Nothing  can  serve  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  abounded  amons^  them,  than  a  descrip* 
tion  of  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  their  funerals  were  con- 
ducted.   Some  were  free  enough  to  acknowledge  that  they  expe- 
rienced delight  at  hearing  the  death  of  a  man  or  woman,  because  of  the 
prospect  it  afforded  them,  of  getting  their  fiU  of  whiskey.    The  friends  of 
the  deceased  were  particularly  anxious  to  solemnize  the  funeral 
with  great  feast.    This  was  what  they  called  burying  their  de- 
ceased friend  uMh  decency.    Hence  they  wasted,  not  only  unne- 
cessarily,  but  most  wantonly,  a  great  quantity  of  liquor  and 
victuals  on  those  occasions.  This  woeful  and  barbarous  practice 
was  so  general,  and  of  so   long  standing,  that  persons,  when 
arrived  at  old  age,  manifested  a  great  anxiety  to  lay  by  a  certain 
Bum  of  money  against  their  funeral.  And  upon  their  death-beds, 
while  indifferent  upon  the  state  of  their  souls,  they  would  not 
forget  to  order  matters  regarding  their  funerals  ;  often  express- 
ing, ^  that  tJiey  could  not  be  happy   unless   men  were  drunk  and 
fought  at  their  funerals."    Their  surviving  relations  would  not 
neglect  to  attend  to  their  dying  requests.    For  honour's  sake" 
this  barbarous  custom  must  be  complied  with.    Not  to  do  so, 
was  incurring  much  disgrace.    Hence,  many  who  were  poor  in 
circumstances,  in  order  to  attend  to  it,  ran  themselves  deep  into 
debt,  which  some  of  them  were  never  able  to  discharge.    Surely, 
it  was  a  spectacle  calculated  to  awaken  deep  regret  in  the  bosom 
of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  Christian,  to  behold  the  dis- 
tressed widow  in  the  most  destitute  circumstances,  going  with- 
out shoes  or  head-dress  with  six,  seven,  or  eight  ragged  and 
starving  children  ;  while  perhaps  her  only  cow  must  be  disposed 
of  to  procure  whiskey  to  make  her  neighbours  drunk,  and  fight 
one  another.    Although  the  people,  on  other  occasions,  would 
walk  twenty  or  thirty  miles  without  either  food  or  drink,  yet, 
at  funerals,  the  persons  assembled  must  be  treated  to  excess, 
though  the  place  of  interment  should  not  be    a  mile  distant. 
Scores  of  mfen  must  be  invited  ;  and  every  man  served  with  four 
or  even  five  glasses  of  strong  whiskey,  and  some  food  before 
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in  innumerable  instances,  been  made  sources  of  disgust- 
ing intemperance.  Even  those  individuals  who,  in 
general,  view  intemperance  with  disgust,  look  upon  it  at 

they  moved.  Horse  loads  of  bread  and  cheese,  dressed  fowls, 
beef  and  whiskey,  went  alonsf  with  them  to  the  burying  gromid. 
The  funeral  procession  marched  in  good  humour,  preceded  by  a 
piper  to  the  place  of  interment.  When  the  grave  was  secured, 
they  sat  down  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  open  air,  but  not 
unfrequently  in  the  church,  when  the  minister  happened  to  be 
$0  generous  as  to  grant  his  permission.  The  feasting  then  com- 
menced. The  rulers  of  the  feast  were  always  most  pressing  in 
their  liberality.  A  number  of  uninvited  persons  were  sure  to  no^e 
their  appearance ;  they  were  served  separately.  Bread  and  beef 
were  tossed  in  the  air  that  they  might  alight  among  the  boys, 
to  produce  scuffling  among  them,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  assembly,  and  to  the  great  honour  of  the  deceased  !  As  the 
drinking  advanced,  they  became  wildly  obstreperous  and  tumul- 
tuous, so  that  the  clamour  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
When  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  excessive  drinking  of 
atrdent  spirits  had  produced  general  intoxication,  fighting  and 
bloodshed  ensued.  The  men  of  diflferent  clans  would  form  them- 
selves into  parties,  and  would  furiously  attack  each  other.  Many 
would  be  so  overcome  with  drunkenness,  that  they  could  not 
move.  The  grosser  the  transactions  of  the  day,  it  was  considered 
the  more  honimrahle,  and  a  more  lasting  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  deceased.  At  a  gentleman's  funeral  five  or  six 
ankers  of  whiskey  would  perhaps  be  consumed.  Most  of  the 
ministers  would  cpuntenance  this  barbarous  custom  with  their 
presence,  and  none  of  them  ever  made  any  vigorous  effort  to 
guppress  and  abolish  it." 

The  author  of  this  interesting  publication  states  that  since  the 
period  alluded  to,  the  introduction  of  theGoip)el  has  created  agreat 
improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  people.  In  some  places  of  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  however,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  the 
same  demoralising  practice  is  still  carried  on. 

Throughout  Scotland  the  habit  of  drinking  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  every  relationship  of  life.  "  A  system  of  rule  and 
regulation,"  observes  a  gentleman  who  has  minutely  investigated 
the  subject,  ^  as  to  times  and  occasions  of  drinking,  pervades  all 
branches  of  society  in  Scotland ;  at  meals,  markets,  fairs,  sacra- 
ments, baptisms,  and  funerals  ;  and  almost  every  trade  and  pro- 
fession has  its  own  code  of  strict  and  well  observed  laws  on  this 
subject ;  most  other  countries  have  on  the  whole,  only  one  gene- 
ral motive  to  use  liquor,  namely,  natural  thirst  or  desire  for  it ; 
but  in  Scotland  there  exists  a  large  plurality  of  motives,  derived 
from  etiquette  and  rule.  There  has  been  constituted  with  us  a 
conventional  and  artificial  connexion  between  liquor  and  cour- 
tesy and  business  ;  and  this  unnatural  conjunction,  is  not,  as  in 
some  other  cases,  occasional,  but  nearly  universal." — {Evidence  of 
John  DurUopy  Esq,,  Parliamentary  Enquiry,  "p.  399.) 

]^  Ireland  very  similar  customs  are  observed.    Thefeastings 
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these  periods  as  less  venial  in  its  character.  Thus  the 
maniage  of  a  relation  or  friend,  in  some  classes  of  society^ 
is  not  regarded  as  properly  celebrated,  unless  the  parties 
become  mtoxicated.  In  the  course  of  life,  these  occasions 
become  frequent,  until  unfortunately,  in  too  many  instances^ 
the  dreadful  habit  of  drunkenness  is  formed !  It  is  to  be 
feared,  that  many  weak-minded  persons  take  a  pleasure  in 
the  holding  offcasts,  wherein  their  own  bibacious  import- 
ance has  been  conspicuous ;  and  where  exhibitions  of  their 
peculiar  talent  in  that  way  can   be  conveniently  made.* 

The  practice  of  "  friendly  treats,"  is  another  frequent 
source  of  intemperance.  An  individual  meets  with  a 
friend,  and  cannot  separate  without  inviting  him  to  **  take 
a  glass  at  his  expense."  Old  times  are  talked  over,  and 
very  frequently,  a  second  and  a  third  glass  are  introduced, 
until  inebriation  is  the  consequence. 

The  same  injurious  practice  is  almost  invariably  adopted 
in  the  making  and  concluding  of  a  "  bargain,"  as  it  is 
termed.  If  an  individual  wishes  to  make  a  purchase,  an 
adjournment  is  proposed  to  an  adjoining  hotel,  and  in 
general  previously  to  an  agreement  between  the  parties  a 

usually  held  at  **  tpoh's,**  as  they  are  called,  form  a  fruitfiil  source 
of  demoralization.  Frightful  quarrels  and  bloodshed  are  the 
common  consequences.  This  custom  had  an  early  origin.  In 
Mr.  Hardiman's  "  Ancient  Deeds,"  p.  80,  is  given  the  transla- 
tion of  an  Irish  award  made  in  1592.  It  mentions  among  other 
matters,  that  Loghlinroe  is  entitled  to  **  a  great  cow,  which  was 
killed  for  the  funeral  of  John  M'Murrogh  O'Slattery,  together 
with  all  the  wheat  and  liqiior  provided  for  the  same." 

In  some  parts  of  England  similar  practices  exist. 

*  A  lamentable  example  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  City  of 
Petersburg,  Russia,  in  1779.  "  One  of  thefarmei-s  of  the  brandy 
duty,  who  had  made  an  immense  fortune  by  his  contract, 
proposed  to  give  a  feast  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  testi« 
mony  of  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had  enriched  him.'  The  vic- 
tuals, the  beer,  and  the  brandy,  which  he  caused  to  be  served, 
cost  him  20,000  rubles  ?  The  populace  flocked  in  crowds  to  the 
place  adjoining  to  the  summer  gardens,  where  he  gave  thii! 
enormous  repast ;  and  in  spite  of  tne  precautions  that  bad  been 
taken,  disturbances  soon  arose  among  this  motly  throng  of  guests. 
The  contentions  first  began  about  the  places,  and  the  oetter 
kind  of  provisions  spread  upon  the  board  :  from  struggles  and 
noise  they  proceeded  to  blows.  Severals  persons  were  killed ; 
others  became  so  intoxicated  that  they  fell  asleepin  the  streets 
and  perished  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  number  of 
people  who  lost  their  lives  amounted  in  all  to  at  least  500 !"— ^ 
lAfe  of  ike  Empress  CkUherine  IL  vol.  ii. 
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stipulation  is  made,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  drink  shall 
be  included. 

A  similar  practice  almost  universally  obtains  on  occa- 
sions, common  in  various  branches  of  trade.  "  Footings," 
and  penalties  of  a  like  nature,  are  from  time  19  time 
exacted.* 

A  very  fruitful  source  of  intemperance  is  found  in  the 
practice  of  handing  round  bowls  of  punch  or  whiskey  at 
auctions,  and  similar  occasions.  This  is  done  with  the 
intent  of  so  elevating  the  feelings,  as  to  induce  individuals 
to  make  unwary  purchases. f 

Travellers  assert,  that  they  would  be  unable  to  do 
business  with  a  certain  class  of  customers,  were  it  not  for 

*  Mr.  Dunlop,  in  a  work  recently  published,  entitled,  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Artificial  and  Compulsory  Drinking  Usages  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  enters  at  length  into  these  perni- 
cious habits.  In  this  interesting  volume  no  less  than  297  drink- 
ing usages  are  specified.  Mr.  Dunlop  has  since  discovered  more 
than  twenty  in  addition. 

+  Intemperance  at,  Auctions,  S^c, — This  practice  is  carried  on  in 
country  places  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  auctioneer  would 
anticipate  a  very  poor  sale  did  he  not  place  before  his  audience 
a  quantity  of  stimulating  liquor. 

The  tithes  sales  in  Wales  are  said  to  be  conducted  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  Surgeon,  Caernarvon, 
North  Wales,  before  Parliamentary  Committee,  1834. 

Question. — Are  there  not  in  Wales  frequent  meetings  of  peo- 
ple, accompanied  by  great  intemperance  among  them ;  sales, 
auctions,  and  things  oi  that  nature  ? 

Answer. — Yes,  there  are,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  tithes 
are  let,  tends  most  materially  to  encourage  and  increase  immo- 
rality and  drunkenness.  The  tithes  of  each  parish  are  divided 
into  many  small  parcels  and  let  once  a  year  by  auction.  In  the 
morning  part  of  the  day,  the  owner  of  the  tithe,  or  his  agent, 
whether  bishop,  rector,  perpetual  curate,  or  vicar,  gives  a  dinner 
or  treat  to  the  persons  who  are  paying  for  the  last  year's  tithe  ; 
after  the  money  has  been  received,  and  while  they  are  at  dinner 
enjoying  themselves  with  pipes,  punch  and  ale,  the  persons  in 
another  room,  where  the  auction  is  to  take  place,  are  plied  with 
ale,  tobacco  and  punch,  till  sufficient  excitement  is  produced ; 
the  auctioneer  is  brought  forth  ;  different  parcels  are  set  up  lot 
by  lot ;  every  person  bidding  for  a  lot  is  handed  a  cup  to 
^ink,  either  punch  or  ale,  after  each  bidding  ;  and  many  a  one 
is  often  surprised  on  being  congratulated  the  next  morning  as 
the  taker  of  one,  two,  or  three  parcels  of  tithes.  I  have  seen 
respectable  ministers  handing  the  drink  about  as  well  as  the 
most  expert  waiter  in  any  tavern  in  town." — Parliamentary  Em-' 
dence,  1834,  p.  158-9. 
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the  aid  of  intoxicating  liquors.     By  this  means  advan- 
tageous sales  have  not  unfrequently  been  made.* 

Innumerable  examples  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  intimate  and  widely  spread  habit  of  using  intoxicating 
liquors,  even  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  Space  how- 
ever, will  not  admit  of  further  detail,  f 

•  Travellers  themselves  are  peculiarly  prone  to  vinous  indul- 
gence. "  Well  fed,  riding  from  town  to  town,  and  walking  to 
the  houses  of  the  several  tradesmen,  they  have  an  employment 
not  only  more  agreeable,  but  more  conducive  to  health  than 
almost  any  other  dependent  on  traffic.  But  they  destroy  their 
constitutions  by  intemperance ;  not  generally  by  drunkenness, 
but  by  taking  more  liquor  than  nature  requires.  Dining  at  the 
"traveller's  table,  each  drinks  his  pint  or  bottle  of  wine  ;  he  then 
takes  negus  or  spirit  with  several  of  his  customers,  and  at  night 
he  must  nave  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy  and  water.  Few  com- 
mercial travellers  bear  the  employ  for  thirty  years — the  majority 
not  twenty." — Thackrdh  on  the  Effects  of  the  Principal  Arts,  Trades 
and  Professions,  p.  83. 

t  The  value  of  the  stores  found  in  the  cellars  of  the  various 
Club-houses  in  London,  may  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  wine  is  held,  by  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  metropolis.  Carlton  club  £1500;  United  Uni- 
versity Club,  not  much  under  £2000.  The  Literary  and  Scientific 
Athenaeum,  £3500  to  £4000.  The  Union  Club  appears  to  ex- 
ceed the  rest  in  the  contents  of  its  cellars,  which  remarks  the 
•writer,  from  whose  work  we  extract  this  information,  "  disgnoiise 
it  as  people  will,  is  the  most  important  matter  after  all."  The 
stock  of  wine,  (the  Chairman  declares  it  to  be  an  under-estimate) 
according  to  a  recent  valuation,  amounts  to  £7150.  The  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  values  its  stock  of  wines  at  £3722.  Those 
of  the  United  Service  Club  are  worth,  it  is  said,  £7722.  **A 
cellar  so  amply  furnished,  must  be  no  small  recommendation  to 
the  club.  It  accoimts  for  the  extraordinary  anxiety  manifested 
by  certain  gentlemen  to  be  admitted  as  members." — Tlie  Great 
Metropolis,  London,  1836. 

The  Grambling-houses  of  London,  (technically  denominated 
^heUs,**J  exceed  all  other  establishments  in  their  stock  of  wines. 
There  is  a  close  and  almost  inseparable  connexion  between 
^mbling  and  drinking.  Crockford's,  in  St.  James'  Street,  cost 
in  its  erection  nearly  £60,000.  The  furnishing  of  this  establish- 
ment cost  in  addition  £35,000.  Its  cellar  contains  wines  to  suit 
every  diversity  of  taste.  It  is  kept  by  Crockford's  son,  and  is 
valued  at  £70,000.  It  measures  2S5  feet  in  len^h.  Indepen- 
dently of  innumerable  hogsheads,  the  number  of  bottles  on  the 
shelves  amount  to  300,000.  The  author  of  the  '^  Great  Metro- 
polis," was  at  a  Iqss  to  know  how  with  750  subscribers  (the 
subscription,  moreover,  only  twelve  ^neas  per  annum,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  entrance  fee  of  twenty  gumeas,)  Mr.  C«  conld  afford  to 
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Free  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  at  public  feasts 
and  other  similar  entertainments ,  greaMy  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  intemperate  habits. 

The  vice  of  intemperance  has  been  greatly  fostered  at 
public  and  other  feasts.  In  this  respect  the  customs  of 
ancient  and  modem  nations  bear  great  similarity.  A 
characteristic  example  of  this  practice  is  witnessed  in 
what  might  very  properly  be  called  feasts  of  consulta- 
tion  or  deliberation.  This  custom  appears  to  have  been 
of  early  date,  and  probably  originated  in  the  supposed 
powerful  influence  of  wine  in  aiding  deliberation .  Among 
the  ancients  many  important  matters  were  arranged  at 
meetings  of  this  description.  The  Persians,  for  example, 
were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  on  "  matters  of  the 
highest  moment  when  warm  with  wine."  *  The  Germans 
also  discussed  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  at  their 
leasts ;  and  in  particular,  those  which  related  to  warfare. 
Both  these  nations,  however,  appear  to  hav6  been  con- 
scious, that  such  occasions  were  not  the  most  proper  for 
calm  decision,  for,  in  general,  the  morning  after  the 
debauch,  the  same  matters  received  further  considera^ 
tion.f 

The  Ancients  very  generally  held  triumphal  feasts  for 
victories  gained  over  their  enemies,  which  may  be  deno- 
minated, feasts  of  victory.  This  custom  had  also  a  pri- 
tnitive  origin.  Thus,  David  obtained  a  decisive  victory 
Over  the  Amalekites.  He  came  upon  them  suddenly 
while  they  were  holding  a  feast  on  the  occasion  of  having 

^ve  superb  suppers  in  the  saloon  to  those  of  the  members  who 
chose  to  partake  of  them,  reWwut  any  additional  charge.  The  mat- 
ter, however,  was  soon  explained.  *'  With  regrard  to  those  who 
enter  the  hazard  room,  I  saw  at  once  the  policy  of  plying  them 
HfUh  the  choicest  wineSf  and  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them,  be- 
cause 'where  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit,'  according  to  the  proverb, 
'is  sure  to  be  out,'  and  men  are  then  of  course,  m  the  best  of  aU 
possible  conditions  to  risk  their  money,  and  plav  too,  in  such  a 
•way  as  is  most  likely  to  result  in  their  losing  it,"  again — ^  *  a 
superb  supper,'  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  choicest  wines  which 
London  can  afford,  often  inspires  a  disposition  to  gamble,  when 
nothing  else  will.  Nightly  observation  teaches  the  proprietors 
of  these  establishments,  tnat  the  transition  from  the  supper,  in 
the  saloon,  to  the  hazard  table,  is  as  natural,  as  is  the  transition 
from  the  latter  to  utter  ruin." — Ibid, 
* .  *  See  Chapter  ii.  p.  27.  +  Idem.  p.  37. 
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suecessfuUy  pillaged  Ziklag.*  Ahab  found  Benhadad, 
king  of  Syria,  with  thirty-two  other  kings  feasting,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them. 

Intemperance  was  exceedingly  common  among  the 
Celts,  who  held  feasts  on  almost  all  civil  and  even  reli- 
eious  occasions.  The  Danes  in  particular  were  given  to 
mtemperance  at  their  feasts.  Frequent  carousals  were 
held  for  this  purpose.f  Similar  practices  are  found  to 
exist  among  modem  nations,  whether  civilized  or  bar- 
barian. 

In  our  own  country,  the  common  practice  among  poli- 
tical and  other  parties,  of  holding  feasts,  in  order  to  give 
expression  to  the  opinions  of  a  number,  has  a  similar 
ongin.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  quite  common  to  hold 
dinners  on  important  political  occasions,  where  the 
strength  of  a  party  is  concentrated,  and  the  views  of  the 
whole  are  supposed  to  be  in  unison.]; 

A  similar  coincidence  is  perceived  in  feasts  which  are 
held  in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in  war  or  politics; 
and  in  honour  of  eminent  individuals,  whether  monarchs 
or  heroes,  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  service 
of  their  country.  All  of  these  are  usually  celebmted 
with  great  intemperance.  § 

The  elections  of  members  of  parliament  have  long  been 
notorious  for  the  intemperance  with  which  they  have  been 
accompanied.  In  some  districts,  during  the  continuance 
of  these  elections,  the  streets  have  been  crowded  with 
drunkards,  riots  have  ensued,  and  not  unfrequently  lives 
have  been  lost. 

*  1  Sam.  XXX.  16 — 20.  +  Hamlet.  Act  III.  Scene  4. 

t  The  dinner  given  in  1835,  to  Lord  Durham,  at  Glasgow, 
presents  a  striking  example.  It  was  characterised  by  drunken- 
ness and  disorder.  Lord  Durham  himself  was  grossly  insulted, 
in  one  of  the  most  pathetic  parts  of  his  spee^i,  and  obliged 
to  sit  down  until  the  tumult  was  quelled.  After  his  Lordship's 
departure,  the  chairman  in  vain  attempted  to  procure  order  or 
obtain  a  hearing,  and  although  several  toasts  on  the  printed  lists 
had  not  been  ^ven,  he  abandoned  all  further  efforts,  and  dis^ 
solved  the  meetmg. 

§  A  host  of  anniversary  meetings  of  this  description  might  be 
cited.  The  Pitt  and  other  similAr  political  dinners  ;  the  annual 
Pitt  and  Fox  assemblies  of  various  public  societies  ;  and  in 
particular,  the  birth-day  festivities  of  .our  sovereigns,. commonly 
present  to  our  notice  scenes  of  gross  intemperance. 

I  2 
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The  various  corporation  and  other  civic  feasts  have 
been  equally  notorious  for  indulgence  in  strong  drink.* 

The  manner  in  which  these  various  feasts  have  been 
conducted,  almost  entirely  precludes  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  sobriety.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
it  was  customary  at  every  feast  to  appoint  a  governor  or 
president,  as  he  would  be  now  called  in  England,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  laws  of  drinking  were  pro- 
perly observed,  and  that  each  individual  took  his  full 
share  of  the  inebriating  draught.  At  Athens,  public 
officers  were  appointed  for  this  purposes :  mi  c^ewpwv 
€1  icara  t&oy  irivovcnv  oi  avvovTtQ  who  were  called  oivoirrai 
and  at  other  times  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  o00aX/ioi. 
Those  individuals  who  refused  to  drink  their  full  share 
were  necessitated  to  depart.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  well-known  law  of  such  meetings,  "YLiriQl  ^, 
axi0i,  either  drink  or  begone.  The  manner  in  which  this 
law  was  estimated  among  these  nations,  may  be  known 
by  the  remarks  of  Cicero:  "To  me,"  saith  he,  "it 
seems  but  reasonable,  in  the  affairs  of  life,  to  observe  the 
same  law  which  the  Greeks  keep  at  their  entertainments 
— eithefi'  let  them  drinky  (say  they)  or  depart — very  right, 
for  one  should  either  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
and  being  merry,  or  leave  the  company." — (Tusc.  Quaest, 

lib.  5.)t 

The  strictness  with  which  the  laws  of  drinking  were 
observed,  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  reproach  an  indi- 
vidual that  qui  nunqtmm  populi  Momani  legibus  paruissetf 
its  legibus  quce  in  poculis  ponebantur  obtemperabat  (orat. 
in  Verrem) — ^he  who  never  had  submitted  to  the  laws  of 
the  Roman  people,  should  yield  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  drinking.! 

Among  other  customs  observed  at  Grecian  feasts,  was 
that  of  drinking  to  heroes  and  persons  of  quality,  in  large 

*  Corporation  or  Guild  feasts  have  long  been  noted  for  festive 
indulgence.  A  humorous  example  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  given  in  Beatniffe's  Tour  in  NorfoDc. 
The  stock  of  wines  in  the  possession  of  the  old  Bristol  corpora- 
tion, (see  advertisement  of  its  sale,)  comprised  no  less  than  6300 
bottles,  '^  selected  with  the  nicest  care  and  judgment,  for  civic 
hospitality*' — (drunkenness.) 

t  Vide  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  396, 

$  Ibid.  p.  384, 
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vessels*  The  words  addressed  by  Agamemnon  to  his 
guest  Idomeneus^  King  of  Crete,  well  illustrate  this 
practice : — 

**  Though  all  the  rest  with  stated  rules  we  bound, 
Unmixed)  unmeasured,  are  thy  goblets  crowned." — Pope. 

AthenaBus,  among  other  examples,  makes  mention  of  a 
vessel  so  large  that  it  was  almost  too  heavy  to  be  carried 
by  a  young  man.  The  same  author,  however,  remarks, 
that  thougn  men  of  great  estates  and  quality,  in  his 
time,  used  large  cups,  it  was  not  anciently  the  practice 
of  Greece,  but  lately  learned  fi'om  barbarous  nations, 
who  being  ignorant  of  arts  and  humanity,  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  immoderate  use  of  drink,  and  all  sorts  of 
dainties ;  whereas  it  does  not  appear,  says  he,  from  the 
testimony  of  those  who  lived  before  our  times,  that  a  cup 
of  a  very  large  size  was  ever  made  use  of  in  any  part  of 
Greece)  except  those  which  belonged  to  the  heroes.* 

After  supper  it  was  usual  to  introduce  cups  of  a  larger 
size  than  those  which  had  been  previously  used. 

•*  Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  mensaeque  remotse, 
Crateras  magnos  statuimt,  et  vina  coronant.'* — Vihgil. 

It  was  customary,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to 
wear  crowns  or  garlands,  during  the  continuance  of  their 
feasts.  These  were  not  considered  as  ornaments  merely, 
but  were  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  preventing 
speedy  intoxication.  After  supper,  each  guest  was  pro- 
vided with  one  of  these  singular  appendages,  previously 
to  his  partaking  freely  of  wme.  Among  other  varieties 
of  crowns  described  by  AthenaBus  and  contemporary 
writers,  was  one  called  TumultuaHa,  It  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  drunkard.  Of  this  description 
was  the  one  alluded  to  in  Plautus,  when  the  servant 
declared  that  he  would'  put  a  crown  on  his  head  and 
feign  himself  drunk.f  On  these  occasions,  it  was  also 
usual  to  anoint  their  heads  with  ointments  and  perfumes, 
which,  like  the  CoroniaB,  were  supposed  by  their  cooling 
properties,  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  arising  from  vinous 
excitement, 

*  Vide  Potter's  Grecian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  389. 
f  Capiam  coronam  in  caput,  assimulabo  me  esse  ebrium. 
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No  one  cause  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  foFinatioii 
of  intemperate  habits,  at  festive  entertainments,  as  the 
practice  of  health  drinking ;  and,  in  more  modern  times, 
the  custom  of  drinking  toasts,  which  has  indeed,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded  the  former.  It  dates  its  origin 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  customs  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  in  respect  to  health-drinking,  bear  great 
similarity  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  plea  of  reve- 
rence to  the  gods,  and  remembrance  of  absent  friends, 
among  these  nations,  was  the  common  inducement  to  free 
drinkmff.  The  habit  of  drinkinof  wine  unmixed  with 
water,  first  to  the  gods,  and  then  to  absent  friends,  was 
termed  by  Cicero,*  "  Gl-rceco  more  bibere,"  or  to  drink 
after  the  Oreek  fashion,  A  favourite  custom  among 
these  people  was  to  drink  healths  to  their  absent  mis- 
tresses. As  these  healths  were  popular,  they  Were  drunk 
with  proportionate  honour.  It  not  unfrequently  happened, 
that  the  number  of  cups  drank  equalled  the  letters  m  their 
mistresses  name.  Thus  in  Martial  (Lib.  i.  Epigram  72:) 

«  NAEVI A  Sex  Cyathis  Septem  JUSTINA  bibatur." 

This  practice,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  honour 
of  the  ladies.  The  health  of  Caesar y  for  example,  was 
celebrated  with  six  glasses,  while  that  of  Germanicuswas 
honoured  with  ten ;  and  thus  with  regard  to  others.  In 
xjourse  of  time,  the  number  of  glasses  drunk  was  consi- 
dered an  indication  of  the  respect  entertained  by  the  pro- 
poser towards  the  honoured  individual.  Numerous  other 
popular  toasts  are  recorded  by  ancient  writers.  Thus  the 
muses  being  nine,  a  proportionate  number  of  cups  were 
drunk  to  their  honour ;  but  those  who  wished  to  exhibit 
their  moderation,  confined  themselves  to  the  graces. 
Horace  thus  describes  this  practice  : — 

^  Here's  a  bumper  to  midnight ;  to  Luna's  first  shining ; 
A  third  to  our  friend  in  his  post  of  divining. 
Come,  fill  up  the  bowl,  then  fill  up  jrour  bumpers, 
Let  three  or  thrice  three,  be  the  jovial  of  numbers. 
The  poet  enraptured  sure  never  refuses 
His  brimmers  thrice  three  to  his  ddd  numbered  mnSes. 
But  the  ^aces,  in  naked  simplicity  cautious, 
Are  afraid,  more  than  three  might  to  quarrels  debauch  us.'^ 

Francis. 

•  Orat.  iii.  in  verrem. 
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The  arbitrary  customs  of  drinking  were  opposed  in  the 
court  of  Ahasuerus.  "  And  the  drinking  was  according 
to  the  law ;  none  did  compel :  for  so  the  king  had 
appointed — ^that  they  should  do  according  to  every  man^s 
pleasure/'  * 

Lord  Coke  informs  us^  that  the  Ancient  Britons  had  a 
similar  custom : 

**  Ecce  Brittannorum  mos  est  laudabilis  iste, 
Ut  bibat  arbitrio  pocula  quigque  suo.f 

The  origin  of  the  Wassail  bowl  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  practice  of  health-drinking.  Mr.  Brand,  an 
English  antiquarian,  of  great  learning  and  research,  states 
on  the  authority  of  Thomas  de  la  Moore,t  and  old  Ha- 
yillan,§  that  /vas-haUe  and  drinc-heil  were  the  usual 
ancient  phrases  of  quaffing  among  the  English,  and  syno- 
nimous  with  the  "  Uome,  here's  to  you,"  and  "  I  pledge 
you,"  of  the  present  day. 

The  annual  custom  of  handing  round  the  wassail-bowl, 
according  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  other  writers, 
had  its  rise  in  the  following  circumstance.  Hengist, 
the  Saxon  general,  invited  Voitigem  to  a  feast.  Rowena, 
daughter  of  the  Saxon,  by  command  of  her  father,  entered 
the  banquet-hall  with  a  bowl  of  wine,  and  thus  welcomed 
the  British  king — "  Louerd  king  wass-heil,"  i.  e.  JBe  of 
healthy  Lord  King.  The  British  monarch,  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter,  replied,  "  Drinc  heile,"  or  drini 
health.  This,  according  to  Robert  of  Gloster,  was  "  in 
this  land  the  first  was-hail."  The  poet  thus  relates  the 
circumstance  :~ 

"  Health,  my  lord  kin^,  the  sweet  Rowena  said  j 
Health,  cry*d  the  chieftain,  to  the  Saxon  maid ; 
Then  gaily  rose,  and  'midst  the  concourse  wide 
Kiss'd  ner  hale  lips,  and  plac'd  her  by  his  side  : 
At  the  soft  scene  such  s^entle  thoughts  abound, 
That  health  and  kisses  ^mongst  the  guests  went  round  ; 
From  this  the  social  custom  took  its  rise, 
We  still  retain." 

This  occurrence  took  place  nearly  1400  years  ago.  Since 
that  period,  the  practice  of  handing  round  the  wassail-bow), 

*  Esther  i.  8.  %  Vita  Edw.  11. 

t  Coke's  Instit.  iii.  c.  96.  §  In  Architren,  lib.  ii* 
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has  been  more  or  less  intimately  associated   with  the 
drinking  usages  of  this  country. 

The  practice  of  drinking  healths  was  interdicted  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  in  consequence  of  its 
strong  inducement  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  intem- 
perance. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  drunkenness  increased 
to  an  alarming  extent  in  North  Britain.  The  Church  of 
Scotland,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in 
June  1646,  forbade  the  practice  of  drinking  healths 
among  its  members.*  That  many  reflecting  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  also  viewed  this  practice  with 
some  degree  of  alarm,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
remarks  by  a  zealous  member  of  the  establishment: — "To 
exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance  by  many  degrees,  with- 
out reeling ;  to  entice  others  to  it,  to  force  them  to  drink 
healths  (that  ungodly  practice,)  which  could  not  in  the 
least  promote  another's  health,  but  was  likely  to  destroy 
their  own,  through  the  excess  which  such  practices  do 
introduce  J '  ^c.f 

The  practice  of  health-drinking  and  toasting,  has,  since 
that  period,  been  denounced  by  wise  men  as  fraught  with 
evil  consequences,  and  has  been  invariably  deprecated  as 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  drunkenness.  The 
learned  Thomas  Gataker,  in  his  epistle  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Bradshaiv's  Sermon,  called  "TAe  Marriage  FeaM^^ 
thus  remarks : — "  Also  to  let  pass  the  brutish  and  swinish 
disposition  of  those  that  think  there  is  no  true  welcome, 
nor  good  fellowship,  as  they  term  it,  unless  there  be  deep 
carousing  of  healths  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
every  idle  fellow's  mistress,  till  the  whole  company's  wits 
be  drowned  in  drink,  that  not  religion  only,  but  reason  be 
wholly  exiled,  and  the  meeting  itself  be  rather  called  a 
drunken  match,  than  a  m.arriugefeajst,^^X  "The  ingenious 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Wardy  of  Ipswich j  gives  examples 
of  six  or  seven  that  died  after  the  drinking  of  healths ; 

*  Act  of  General  Assembly,  13tli  June,  1646.    No.  XI. 

f  From  **  God's  terrible  V  oice  in  the  City,  in  the  History  of 
the  two  late  dreadfiil  Judgments  of  the  Plague  and  Famine  in 
London,  by  the  Minister  of  St.  Mildred's."    1667. 

X  Extracted  from  a  work  entitled  "  The  Great  Evil  of  Health 
Drinking." 
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and  prescribes  as  the  best  means  against  ruining  dmnlien- 
nesSf  if  great  persons  would  first  begin  thronffb  reforma- 
tion in  their  own  families,  banish  the  spirits  of  their 
butteries,  abandon  that  foolish  and  vicious  custom  as  St, 
Ambrose  and  Basil  call  it  of  drinking  healths,  and  making 
that  a  sacrifice  to  Ood  for  the  health  of  others,  which  is 
rather  a  sacrifice  to  the  devil,  and  a  bane  of  their  own."* 
Another  writer,  Mr.  James  Durham,  in  his  ^^  Eocposition 
of  the  Commandments  J*  Cona.  vii.  says,  "  That  drinking 
of  healths  and  pledging,  is  one  of  the  highest  provocations 
in  drunkenness,  and  dreadful  perverting  the  end  for  which 
God  hath  given  meat  and  drink."  f  The  learned  Dr. 
Ames  strongly  reprobates  health-drinking  as  a  rite  of 
Bacchus.  "  We  must  abstain  from  all  those  rites  by 
which  drunkenness  is  wont  artificially  to  be  promoted :  of 
which  kind  are  adjurations  of  others  by  great  names,  or 
the  namssof  such  as  are  dear,  to  empty  cups ;  the  sending 
about  of  cups  to  be  taken  off  by  all  alike :  the  abuse  (# 
lots,  (as  they  use  in  some  places  by  dice  put  into  a  jug  or 
cup  instead  of  a  rattle,  or  by  a  mill  affixed  to  a  jug  or  pot) 
according  to  a  fictitious  law  (not  written),  and  laying  a 
necessity  upon  the  guests.  And  from  all  other  the  like 
mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and  manuductions  to  excess  of 
drinking."!  In  the  present  day,  the  practice  of  toasting 
is  almost  universal.  Professing  Christians,  and  Christian 
ministers,  countenance  this  most  absurd  and  injurious 
practice  at  social,  and  even  public  entertainments.  A 
great  number  of  toasts  or  healths,  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, are  successively  proposed  by  the  president,  accom- 
panied as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  with  strong  requests 
to  drink  them  in  full  bumpers  ! 

The  intemperate  character  of  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  at  their  public  feasts,  has  frequently  been 
remarked  with  surprise  by  natives  of  more  sober  coun- 
tries. §     **  It  has  been  remarked,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair, 

*  Ibid.  p.  26.        t  P.  390.        t  Case.  Consc.  lib.  iii.  cap.  16. 

§  Count  Edouard-de  Melford  thus  describes  the  custom  of 
health-drinking  as  recently  practised  at  a  national  banquet  of 
Scotchmen  in  Edinburgh,  the  guests  of  which  mostly  belonged  to 
the  higher  ranks  of  society.  At  the  dessert,  all  the  toasts  usually 
given  at  public  dinners  were  drunk.  "  The  King,"  followed  by 
nine  hurras,  with  a  pause  for  breath  between  each  three  rounds. 
The  Chairman  in  a  few  minutes  gave  ^  The  health  of  the  Boyal 

i3 
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"  that  vice  is  more  ingenious  than  virtue,  and  has  nume- 
rous stratagems,  by  which  she  attacks,  and  too  often 
vanquishes  her  simplicity  i  Among  these,  the  custom  of 
pledging  during  meals,  and  drinkmg  toasts  afterwards, 

Family,"  which  had  its  three  hurras.  That  of «  The  Army,"  «  The 
Navy,  and  "  Scotland,"  followed  ;  and  were  each  received  and 
saluted  in  the  same  manner. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  counting,  you  will  see  that,  as  at 
each  health  a  good  glass  of  win6  was  drunk,  by  the  time  Scotland 
was  duly  honoured,  we  had  swallowed  down  five  (without  speak- 
ing of  the  various  libations  of  champagne  and  other  sorts  which 
during  dinner  had  already  taken  the  same  road,)  besides  scream- 
ing hurras  twenty-one  times  !  But  they  did  not  stop  there  : 
one  of  the  company  proposed  another  glass  in  honour  of  the 
"  Thistle ;"  another  proposed,  as  is  customary,  the  health  of  the 
chairman ;  and  he,  after  having  returned  thanks  with  an  ease 
and  readiness  that  showed  him  long  used  to  such  doings,  all  at 
once,  without  seating  himself,  proposed — judge  my  surprise  and 
alarm — my  health  !"  The  worthy  Coimt  does  not  inform  his 
readers  how  many  "  healths"  were  drunk  after  this  circumstance 
had  taken  place,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  numerous  other  liba- 
tions would  be  made  in  honour  of  the  distinguished  individuals 
present  on  the  occasion. 

The  absurdity  of  this  dangerous  practice  is  still  further  exhi- 
bited by  the  German  Prince  Puckler.  "  It  is  not  usual,"  he  re- 
marks, "  to  take  wine  (during  dinner  in  England)  without  drink- 
ing to  another  person.  When  you  raise  your  glass,  you  look 
fixedly  at  the  one  with  whom  you  are  drinking,  bow  your  head, 
and  then  drink  with  great  gravity.  Certainly  many  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  South-Sea  islanders,  which  strike  us  the  most,  are  less 
ludicrous.  It  is  esteemed  a  civility  to  challenge  any  body  in  this 
way  to  drink  :  and  a  messenger  is  often  sent  from  one  end  of  the 
table  to  the  other  to  announce  to  B.  that  A.  wishes  to  take  wine 
with  him :  whereupon  each,  and  sometimes  with  considerable 
trouble,  catches  the  other's  eye,  and  goes  through  the  ceremony 
of  the  prescribed  nod  with  great  formality,  looking  at  the  moment 
very  like  a  Chinese  mandarin.  Glass  jugs  filled  with  water  hap- 
pily enable  foreigners  to  temper  the  brandy  which  forms  so  large  a 
component  part  of  English  wines." 

Of  an  English  dinner  Professor  Raumer  thus  remarks : — 
"  Though  I  passed  all  the  strong  wines,  and  drank  but  few  of  the 
healths  or  toasts,  I  yet  drank  too  much.  This  was  almost  inevi- 
table from  the  want  of  any  drink  for  quenching  thirst." 

In  this  country,  unfortunately,  health  drinking  is  in  some  degree 
patronized  by  the  female  portion  of  society.  Contrast  this  prac- 
tice with  that  of  the  ladies  of  Vienna.  **  Among  the  circles  of 
the  highest  to»,"  remarks  Mrs.  TroUope  in  her  recent  work,  **  a 
young  lady  cannot  touch  wine  of  any  kind,  without  materially 
tarnishing  the  delicacy  of  her  high  breeding  thereby." 
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are  certainly  the  most  dangerous  ;  being  customs  which 
seem  to  promote  social  intercourse,  and  are  accounted 
marks  of  friendship.  The  inventor  of  toasts,  in  particular, 
may  justly  claim  a  niche  by  the  side  of  any  hero  who 
ever  deluged  the  world  with  slaughter;  and  if  the  pes- 
tilence had  been  a  human  invention,  he  might  certainly 
be  stationed  by  the  side  of  its  great  founder.* 

Another  lamentable  inducement  to  intemperance,  may 
be  found  in  the  rewards  which  have  been  held  out,  at 
various  periods  of  the  world,  for  excessive  drinking. 
Among  the  ancients  excessive  drinking  was  looked  upon 
as  honourable ;  and  prizes  were  frequently  awarded  to 
the  most  copious  drinkers.  At  the  funeral  of  Calanus, 
the  Indian  philosopher,  Alexander  the  Great  offered 
prizes  as  stimulants  to  extra  bibulous  exertion.  The  first 
prize  offered  by  this  monai'ch,  was  a  talent.  Propor- 
tionate sums  were  also  held  out  for  the  second  and  third 
prizes.  Promachus,  who  obtained  the  first  prize,  drank 
four  congii  of  wine. 

The  honour  attached  to  this  species  of  debauchery 
among  the  ancients  was  such,  that  several  of  their  cele- 
brated philosophers  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  engage  in 
the  contest,  and  even  to  carry  off  the  prize.  Timeus 
asserts  that  on  one  of  these  occasions  Zenocrates  the  phi- 
losopher came  off  conqueror.  Dionysius  the  Sicilian 
offered  a  crown  of  gold  at  a  feast  which  he  gave,  to  the 
person  who  should  drink  the  most.  Zenocrates  became 
the  victor. 

Anacharsis  the  celebrated  Scythian  philosopher, 
obtained  a  like  victory  at  a  feast  given  by  Periander,  the 
king  of  Corinth.  Anacharsis  was  reproached  for  demand** 
ing  the  prize  for  being  first  drunk.  He  defended  himself 
.by  appealing  to  the  practice  of  the  gods  as  represented  by 
the  poets,  and  by  asserting  that  such  was  the  aim  which 
all  had  in  drinking.  In  like  manner  the  racers  pressed 
forward  to  win  the  prize. 

At  the  Anthesteria  (festivals  held  in  honour  of  Bacchus^ 
the  greatest  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  gold 
and  a  cask  of  wine.  ^^ 

Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced  ''in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  some  of  the  ancients  held  drink- 

*  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity. 
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ing.  The  person,  who,  with  the  least  injury,  could  bear 
the  greatest  quantity  of  intoxicating  drink,  was  looked 
upon  with  a  degree  of  admiration  and  respect ;  and  it  not 
unfrequently  conferred  on  such  individuals  great  political 
advantages.  Cyrus,  brother  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  urged  his  superior  Bacchanalian  powers  among 
other  qualifications,  as  a  reason  for  his  elegibility  to  the 
throne,  in  the  place  of  his  brother.  In  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Lacedeemon,  soliciting  military  aid,  he  stated 
he  could  drink  a  larger  quantity  of  wine  than  his  brother, 
without  being  intoxicated.  Darius,  the  celebrated  king 
of  Persia,  had  a  similar  propensity.  Athenaeus  relates 
that  he  desired  no  greater  praise  than  that  it  should  be 
engraved  on  his  tomb  that  he  could  indulge  largely  in 
wine  without  inebriation.* 

HAYNAMHN  KAI  OINON  HINEIN  HOAYN  KAI 
TOYTON  OEPEIN  KAAftS. 

I  was  able  to  drink  much  wine  and  hear  it  well, 

Pliny  relates,  that  Tiberius  Claudius,  not  only  was  a 
hard  drinker  himself,  but  so  much  countenanced  excessive 
intemperance  |n  others,  as  to  •^  Knight"  Novellius  Tor- 
quatus,  by  the  title  of  Tricongitis,  or  the  three-gallon 
knight  J  because  he  drank  three  gallons  of  wine  at  a 
draught  and  without  taking  breath. f  The  same  author 
also  relates  several  other  remarkable  examples.  Caius 
Piso,  it  is  said,  would  continue  drinking  for  two  days 
and  nights  without  intermission,  or  even  leaving  the 
table.  By  this  means  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Emperor.  Tergilla,  a  professed  hard  drinker,  made  a 
boast  that  he  commonly  drank  two  gallons  at  a  draught. 
It  is  said  that  the  gigantic  Emperor  Maximinian,  would 
drink  six  gallons  of  wine  at  a  carousal. J  Similar  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced  in  modem  nations. 

*  Athenaeus,  lib.  x. 

t  Pliny,  b.  xiv.  c.  22.  The  Roman  pint  is  equal  to  seven  pints, 
English  measure.  Potter  remarks,  that  among  the  Greeks,  when 
any  person  drank  off  a  large  cup  a^uorl,  that  is,  aTrvet/ort, 
avEVTOv  avairaveadaiy  without  drawing  his  breath,  the  company 

used  to  applaud  him  in  this  form,  Z^ereiac,  long  may  you  live, — 
Cfree.  Antiq.  vol.  ii,  p.  395. 
t  Pliny,  b.  xiv.  c.  22. 
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This  laxity  of  morals  will  occasion  less  surprise,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers among  the  ancients,  even  recommended  occasional 
drunkenness,  as  beneficial  to  both  mind  and  body. 
Seneca,  the  great  moralist,  may  be  ranked  among  that 
number*  Dioscorides  is  said  to  have  affirmed,  that  drunk- 
enness was  not  always  hurtful,  but  that  very  often  it 
was  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  health.  Burton, 
in  his  quaint  style,  gives  the  following  additional  ex- 
amples. "  No  better  physick^'  (saith  Rhasis,*)  "/or  a 
melancholy  man :  and  he  that  keep  company  anacarotise, 
needs  no  other  medicines;  His  enough.^'  His  country- 
man, Avicenna,  (31  doct.  2  cap.  8,)  proceeds  farther  yet, 
and  will  have  "  him  that  is  troubled  in  mind,  or  melan- 
choly, not  to  drink  only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk : 
excellent  good  physick  it  is  for  this  and  many  other 
diseases.  Magninus  (Reg.  San.  Part  iii.  c.  31,)  will 
have  them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his 
reasons  for  it,  because  it  scours  the  body  of  all  manner 
of  superfluities  and  keeps  it  clean."  *'  But,"  remarks 
this  well-known  writer,  "  these  are  epicureal  tenets, 
tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury,  and  atheism  ;  main- 
tained alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians,  and 
profane  Christians."  f 

The  honourable  notions  which  have  been  so  fUlaciously 
attached  to  excessive  drinking,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
spread  of  this  vice.  Burton,  in  his  usual  trite  manner, 
powerfully  adverts  to  this  injurious  practice,  and  gives 
some  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  carried  in  his  time. 

Examples  of  excessive  drinking  are  not  alone  to  b0 
found  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history.  Modem  timeif 
present  singular  and  almost  incredible  instances  of  thid 

*  An  Arabian  philosopher. 

t  Burton*s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  465-6.  Several  writei^ 
of  more  modem  date,  have  singularly  enough  recommended  the 
same  practice.  Yerulam  may  be  included  among  the  number. 
Celsus  was  of  opinion,  that  occasional  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  was  beneficial  to  health.  ^  Modo  plus  justOy  modo  non 
amplius  assumere.  Melchior  Sebizius,  very  correctly  affirms,  that 
by  this  advice,  Celsus  gives  full  scope  to  intemperance,  and  sets 
himself  up  as  the  patron  of  drunkards  and  gluttons.-^l)«  Aliment. 
Faoultat,  lib.  v.  probl.  7. 
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description.  Mr.  Vanhom,  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  was 
remarkable  for  his  bibulous  propensities.  This  drinking 
phenomenon,  for  three-and-twentv  years,  (two  days  only 
excepted,  when  called  off  to  attend  femily  funerals)  drank 
four  bottles  of  red  port  per  day,  and  began  a  fifth.  In 
the  space  of  three-and- twenty  years,  it  was  computed  that 
he  drank,  in  all,  thirty-five  thousand  six  hundred  and 
<eighty-eight  bottles,  or  fifty-nine  pipes  of  red  port.*  It 
is  incredible,  remarks  Sir  John  Sinclair,  after  relating 
this  circumstance,  what  pleasure  any  individual  can  feel, 
.  in  such  abundant  potations,  in  the  course  of  which,  he 
resembles  more  a  cellar  than  a  man,  for  there  are  many 
V  cellars  that  never  contained  what  this  man's  stomach 
must  have  done,  namely,  fifty-nine  pipes  of  port  wine.f 

Another  example  of  monstrous  drinking  is  found  in  a 
**  Skye  Farmer,  of  the  name  of  Martin  Power,  who 
either  is  in  existence  at  the  present  period,  or  was  so  not 
very  long  ago.  In  the  year  1836,  he  was  seventy-two 
years  of  age.  On  an  average  he  has,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  drank  thirty  glasses  of  whiskey  per  diem  ;  on  one 
occasion,  he  drank  twenty-three  pints  of  cider,  in  less  than 
an  hour — on  another,  he  and  four  others,  between  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  day-break  the  following  morn- 
ing, in  a  house  where  they  were  hired  to  make  cider, 
consumed  sixty-three  gallons  of  that  beverage,  together 
with  two  quarts  of  spirits,  of  which  it  appears  likely, 
^  Power  had  not  the  least  share.  On  another  day,  this 
far-famed  Bacchanalian,  drank  by  himself  four  quarts  of 
•raw  whiskey;  and  at  one  time,  he  confessed  before  the 
mayor  of  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  to  having  taken 
forty  glasses,  an  excess  of  ten  beyond  his  usual  quantity. 
At  a  calculation  of  thirty- glasses  a-day  for  fifty  years, 
(which  is  considerably  below  the  average  amount,)  the 
total  will  amount  to  no  less  a  quantity  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  hogsheads  and  twenty-three  gallons. 
This  quantity  is  said  to  be  as  much  as  would  float  a  man- 
of-war.  The  average  cost  of  this  liquor  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  would  be  85.,  and  for  many  years  of  the 
^  above  period,   16s.      Making  an   expenditure   on   this 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxi.  p.  691. 
t  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  vol.  i.  p.  279. 
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*  leprous  distilment/  of  <£342l.  12s.,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
place  an  individual  in  independent  circumstances.  These 
facts  are  vouched  for  by  the  gentleman  in  whose  service 
Martin  Power,  had  for  liiany  years  been  situated.* 

Dr.  Trotter  states,  that  in  his  time,  some  coal-heaven» 
iand  porters  in  London,  would  consume  four  gallons  of 
*ile  or  porter  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  could  not  be 
long  continued  i  He  also  knew  a  marine  in  a  king's 
ship,  who  usually  drank  four  gallons  of  beer  in  uie 
day,  but  he  soon  grew  bloated  and  stupid,  and  died  of 
apoplexy.  The  same  writer,  adds  the  following  addi*- 
tional  cases.  An  officer  of  the  hospital  ship  of  the  fleet, 
besides  his  ordinary  allowance  of  wine  at  the  mess-table^ 
usually  drank  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  gin  in  twenty-four 
hours.  His  face,  at  times,  was  equal  to  Bardolph's; 
with  blood-shot  eyes,  fetid  breath,  &c.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  and  diseased  liver.  A  midshipman  of  Dr. 
Trotter's  acquaintance,  only  sixteen  years  old,  drank  in 
the  West  Indies,  three  gallons  of  punch  daily.  He  died, 
as  might  be  expected,  at  an  early  age,  and  a  professed 
drunkard,  f 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  similar  disgusting  ex- 
amples, a  disgrace  to  professedly  civilized,  not  to  say 
Christian  countries;  and  fitting  rather  the  annals  of 
savage  nations,  than  those  of  a  people  distinguished  for 
religion,  humanity,  and  refinement. 

Habits  of  inebriety  have,  in  all  ages,  been  formed  from 
erroneous  notions  of  hospitality.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  some  nations  for  the  host,  at  an  entertainment,  to 
do  his  utmost  to  make  his  guests  drunken.  This  Was 
the  case  among  the  Persians,  as  testified  by  Sir  John 
Chardin.  It  has  been  a  practice,  more  or  less  connected 
•with  habits  of  gross  drinking.  Hence  arise  strong 
inducements  to  excess  from  motives  of  politeness  and  good 
breeding.  The  folly  of  the  latter  concessions  to  vice  has 
been  pointedly  commented  on  by  writers  of  distinguished 
celebrity.  Creon,  in  the  Tragedy,  is  made  to  say,  "  It 
is  better  for  me  to  grieve  thee,  O  stranger,  than  by  com- 
plying, to  be  tormented  to-morrow."  Bishop  Taylor 
remarks,  "  He  that  tempts  me  to  drink  beyond  my  measure 

*  Clonmel  Advertiser. 

f  Trotter's  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  181,  4th  Edition* 
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civUly  invites  me  to  afederJ*  Plutarch  strongly  deprecates 
the  practice  of  prompting  to  excess,  and  the  folly  of 
giving  way  to  it  from  motives  of  politeness,  "  He  who  to 
avoid  being  censured  as  an  uncivil  person,  throws  himself 
into  a  pleurisie  or  B.phrensief  is  certainly  no  well-bred  man, 
nor  has  sense  or  understanding  enough  to  converse  with 
men,  unless  in  a  tavern  or  a  cook-shop;  whereas  an 
excuse  ingeniously  and  dexterously  made,  is  no  less 
acceptable  than  compliance."*  Jeremy  Collier,  in  his 
dialogue  between  Eucratius  and  iEnophilus  writes  with 
great  force  and  good  sense  on  the  same  subject. 

The  niles  of  drinking  in  modem  times  have  been 
equally  arbitrary  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  bear  much  similarity  to  the  customs  of  those  cele- 
brated nations*  "  Formerly,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
not  only  stratagems  were  used,  but  even  compulsion. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  a  great  goblet,  called  a 
constablef  placed  upon  the  table,  in  terroremy  which  he 
who  flinched  from  his  glass  was  obliged  U)  drink,  however 
unequal  to  the  task.  So  that  sooner  or  later,  intoxica- 
tion was  unavoidable. "t  The  same  writer  adds,  that  the 
constable  was  formerly  usual  in  other  countries  besides 
Ireland,  though  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  that  hos- 
pitable island.  There  was  formerly  a  most  detestable 
custom  at  Edinburgh,  on  St,  Cecilia's  day,  of  saving 
ladies,  as  it  was  called,  or  striving  who  would  drink  the 
greatest  quantity  of  wine  to  the  health  of  different  beau- 
ties, and  she,  to  whose  health  the  greatest  quantity  was 
drank,  was  "  the  belle"  of  the  season.]: 

The  facilities  afforded  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  numerous  temptations  which  are  held  out 
as  a  means  of  increasing  their  consumption^  form  another 
strong  inducement  to  tJie  formation  of  intemperate  habits. 

Taverns  or  houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
are  of  ancient  date.  Herodotus  somewhere  states,  that  the 
Lydians  were  the  first  who  commenced  the  practice  of 
opening^  taverns  or  houses  of  refreshment.  The  ruling^ 
authorities  of  various  countries,  in  the  first  instance, 
allowed  them  to  be  opened,  with  the  intent  of  providing 

*  Plutarch's  Morals,  old  translation. 

+  See  Watkinson*s  Philosophical  Survey  pf  Ireland,  p.  40,  41. 
t  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity,  vol.  i. 
p.  289. 
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more  especially  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  tra- 
vellers. In  course  of  time  these  establishments  multir 
plied.  In  some  nations  the  sale  of  liquors  was  encouraged 
as  a  financial  speculation,  or  source  of  emolument  to  the 
government :  in  others,  their  increased  consumption  was 
viewed  with  apathy,  or  indiflference,  as  not  involving  any 
consequences  worthy  of  legislative  notice  or  interference. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  appetite  of  the  people  for  strong 
drink  increased,  until  at  last,  legal  enactments  were 
found  indequate  entirely  to  remove,  or  even  eflfectually 
to  check  the  progress  of  intemperance.  This,  no  doubt^ 
has  been  the  experience  of  most  nations.*  The  English 
Parliament,  at  an  early  period,  specified  the  purpose  of 
houses  for  the  sale  of  ale  and  beer.  An  Act  passed  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  recites  that,  "  The  ancient,  true,  and 
principal  use  of  ale-houses  was,  for  the  lodging  of  way- 
faring people,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  such  as 
were  not  able,  by  greater  quantities,  to  make  their  pro- 
visions of  victuals,  and  not  for  entertainment  and  har- 
bouring of  lewd  and  idle  people,  to  spend  their  money 
and  their  time  in  a  lewd  and  drunken  manner."t  In  the 
succeeding  reign  (Charles  I.)  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
declared  his  opinion  of  them  in  the  following  strong 
terms  : — "  I  account  ale-houses  and  tippling-houses  the 
greatest  pests  in  the  kingdom.  I  give  it  you  in  charge 
to  take  a  course  that  none  be  permitted  unless  they  be 
licensed;  and  for  the  licensed  ale-houses,  let  them  be 
but  a  few,  and  in  fit  places  ;  if  they  be  in  private  comers 
and  ill  places,  they  become  the  den  of  thieves — ^they  are 
the  public  stages  of  drunkenness  and  disorder.''  These 
complaints  were  reiterated  during  the  Commonwealth, 

*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  taverns  were  denounced  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  as  the  resort  of  evil  disposed  persons,  and  the  cause 
of"  muche  evill  rule."  From  the  preamble  of  the  Act  it  appears, 
that  at  that  time  they  were  "  newly  sett  uppe  in  very  ^eat 
noumbre,  in  back  lanes,  comers,  and  suspicious  places  withyn 
the  cytie  of  London,  and  in  divers  other  towns  and  villages 
withyn  this  realme."  A  statute  passed  1552,  recites,  that "  Into- 
lerable hurts  and  troubles  to  the  Commonwealth  daily  grew  and 
increased,  through  such  abuses  and  disorders  as  were  nad  and 
used  in  common  ale-houses,  and  other  houses,  called  tippling- 
houses." 

t  2  Jac.i.  c«9. 
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At  the  London  Sessions,  1654,  the  unnecessaiy  number 
of  ale-houses  in  the  city  was  alluded  to  in  strong  terms  : 
*'  Whereby  lewd  and  idle  people  were  harboured,  felonies 
irere  plotted  and  contrived,  and  disorders  of  the  public 
peace  were  promoted." 

In  1725,  a  Report  from  a  committee  of  Middlesex 
magistrates,  stated,  that  at  that  period  there  were  in  the 
metropolis,  excluswe  of  the  city  of  London  and  South- 
wark,  6187  houses  and  shops,  "  wherein  geneva,  or 
other  strong  waters,  were  sold  by  retail."  The  committee 
then  proceSi  to  state,  that  although  this  number  was 
exceeding  great,  and  far  beyond  all  proportion  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  (being  in  some  parishes  every 
tenth  house;  in  others,  every  seventh ;  and  in  one  of  the 
largest,  every  fifth  house ;)  yet  they  had  great  reason  to 
believe  that  the  report  was  very  short  of  the  true  number." 
The  population,  at  this  period,  did  not  exceed  700,000. 
Add  to  the  number  reported  (6187)  1000,  for  the  city 
of  London  and  Southwark,  and  500  for  illegal  places, 
and  the  total  amount  of  establishments  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  year  1725 
amounted  to  7687.* 

In  about  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  viz.  1750,  the 
following  is  an  authentic  account  of  the  proportion  of 
houses  of  this  description  compared  with  the  number  of 
other  dwellings : — 

Public  Houses*    Private  Houses. 

London 1        to       15 

Westminster    ....     1         „  8 

Holbom  District       .     .     1         „  5^ 

St.  Giles    .     .     .  above    1         „  4 

How  far  this  corresponded  with  the  condition  of  pro- 
vincial towns  is  not  recorded.  The  proportion,  however, 
would  not  fall  very  considerably  short  of  the  metropolitan 
calculation.  In  the  present  day,  it  appears,  that  there  are 
not  more  public-houses  to  a  population  of  nearly  2,000,000, 
than  there  were  in  1725,  to  a  population  certainly  not 
amounting  to  700,000.  This  may  in  part  be  attributed 
to  a  decreased  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  which  at 

*  Penny  Magazine,  1837,  p.  13X. 
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the  period  alluded  to,  was  frightful  in  the  extreme ;  and 
partly  to  a  monopolv  in  the  modem  fashionahle  estahlish- 
ments  called  "Gm  Palaces."  These  habitations  of 
destruction  are  fitted  up  at  an  enormous  expense,  and 
decorated  in  the  most  splendid  manner. 

In  the  year  1829,  me  erroneous  notions  of  British 
legislators  caused  a  measure  to  be  passed  for  the  more 
extensive  sale  of  beer,  which  has  been  productive  of 
pernicious  consequences*  The  fact  is  now  fully  esta- 
blished, that  the  use  of  weaker  alcoholic  liquors  invariably 
tends  to  create  a  taste  for  those  of  a  stronger  description. 
In  no  instance,  has  this  fact  been  more  powerfully  shown, 
than  in  the  increased  drunkenness  exhibited  in  most  parts 
of  the  kmgdom,  as  the  consequence  of  this  ill-judged  and 
fatal  act  of  legislation.* 

The  inducements  held  out  by  publicans  have^  no  doubt, 
contributed  very  much  to  the  progress  of  intemperance. 
The  vending  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  never  been  held 
as  respectable ;  and  it  has,  m  general,  been  conducted  by 
persons  of  low,  and  frequently  immoral  character,  who 
have  resorted  to  most  degrading  means  in  order  to  in- 
crease this  profitable  source  of  emolument.  Complaints, 
of  this  description,  were  made,  even  at  so  early  a  period 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (A.D.  1286.)  In  the  statutes 
for  the  regulation  of  the  city  of  London  at  that  time,  it  is 
stated,  that  "  divers  persons  do  resort  unto  the  city,"  some 
who  had  been  banished,  or  who  had  fled  from  their  own 
country,  also  foreigners  and  others,  many  of  them  suspi- 
cious characters  ;  and  "  of  these,  some  do  become  brokers, 
hostlers,  and  innkeepei*s,  within  the  city  as  freely  as 
though  they  were  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  franchise 
of  the  city  ;  and  some  do  nothing  but  run  up  and  down 
through  the  streets,  more  by  night  than  by  day,  and  are 
well  attired  in  clothing  and  array,  and  have  their  food 
of  delicate  meats  and  costly :  neither  do  they  use  any 
craft  or  merchandise ;  nor  have  they  any  lands  or  tene- 
ments whereof  to  live,  nor  any  friend  to  find  them  ;  and 
through  such  persons  many  perils  do  often  happen  in  the 
city."      In  addition  to  this,    it  was   complained,   that 

*  Parliamentary  Report,  1834 ;  also  Parliamentary  Discussion, 
1839. 
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"  offenders,  going  about  by  night,  do  commonly  resort 
and  have  their  meetings,  and  evil  talk  in  taverns  more 
than  elsewhere,  and  there  do  seek  for  shelter,  lying  in 
wait  and  watching  their  time  to  do  mischief."  To  do 
away  with  this  grievance,  taverns  were  not  allowed  to  be 
opened  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  ale  after  the  tolling  of  the 
curfew. 

About  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Lydgate,  a 
priest  and  rhymer,  in  a  poem  called  the  "  London  Lyck- 
penny,"*  describes  the  method  then  used  by  the 
"  tavemer"  to  attract  his  customers.  The  youth,  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  is  descanting  on  his  adventures  as  he 
passed  through  the  streets  of  London. 

**  The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 

*  Sir,'  saith  he,  'will  you  our  wine  assay f 
I  answered  *  that  cannot  much  me  grieve, 
A  penny  can  do  no  more  than  it  may  ;* 
t  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  pay/' 

In  the  eighteenth  and  the  present  century,  various  means 
have  been  used  to  produce  the  same  end.  In  the  villages, 
in  particular,  games  and  races  of  diversified  character 
have  been  the  common  inducements  to  drink  at  stated 
periods  of  the  year.  These  are  so  common*  in  the  pre- 
sent day  as  to  require  no  further  illustration. 

In  the  large  cities  and  towns  every  means  of  attraction 
is  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose.  Within  a  recent 
period  a  species  of  building  has  arisen,  which  has  been 
appropriately  termed  th^  "  Gin  Palace."  Many  of 
these  engines  of  destniction  are  gorgeously  decorated  at 
an  expense,  which  would  be  deemed  incredible  if  not 
certified  on  undoubted  authority.  Into  these  seductive 
abodes,  thousands  of  deluded  and  wretched  individuals 
enter  daily,  victims  of  a  vice  which  must  ultimately  lead 
them  to  poverty  and  premature  death. 

It  has  of  late  become  a  common  practice  in  large  towns 
to  exhibit  museums,  pictures,  &c.,  in  connexion  with 
houses  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink.  Music  in  particular 
forms  a  fashionable  means  of  attraction.  In  the  town  of 
Manchester,  this  is  particularly  the  case.     Most  public- 

♦  Strutt's  «  View  of  Manners." 
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houses,  and  many  beer  shops,  have  organs  and  other 
instruments  of  sound**  On  Sabbath  evenings  these 
habitations  of  revelry  are  thronged  with  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  indiscriminately,  and  scenes  not  unlike  the 
Bacchanalia  of  ancient  Greece  present  themselves  to 
shock  the  eye  of  soberness  and  modesty. 

The  practice  of  holding  clubs,  combinations  of  work- 
men, and  even  parish  and  other  meetings  of  like  character 
at  public  houses,  forms  another  very  fruitful  source  of 
intemperance.  In  country  places  in  particular,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  witness  gross  scenes  of  intoxication,  conse- 
quent on  the  feasting  which  too  often  follows  the  transac- 
tion of  parochial  affairs.  On  the  termination  of  Friendly 
Society  meetings,  intemperance  and  broils  are  also  com- 
monly witnessed.  Indeed  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  members  of 
these  charitable  institutions  is  consumed  in  the  purchase 
of  inebriating  liquor. f  The  publican  has  thus  a  direct 
interest  in  the  formation  and  continuance  of  these  well- 
intentioned  societies. 

*  In  1761,  at  a  time  when  various  enactments  were  framed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  fearful  drunkenness  which  prevailed  at  that 
period,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  every  kind  of  music  in 
public-houses.    This  act  is  still  in  force. 

t  The  following  is  an  example  in  point.    It  relates  to  a  sick 
club  not  far  from  the  town  of  Preston,  Lancashire : — 
CSash  collected  from  members  during  two  years     .    £63    2  11) 

Music            £4  18    0 

Colour  and  flying         .        .        .        .  9  10  10 

Splendid  bunches         .        .        .        .  4  13    5) 

Staves  of  authority       .        .        .        .  14    6 

Sexton  and  other  unnecessary  expenses  4  10    4 

Dinners  I 13  16    6 

Ale! 14    4    9 

52  18    4| 

Books 0  13  10 

Box 18    0 

Sick  received 8    2    9 

10    4    7 


£63    2  Hi 


Share  of  the  money  devoted  to  the  sick  £8    2    9 
The  publican's  share !  !       .       .       .     28    1    3 
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To  detail  the  various  meetings  and  societies  of  this 
kind  at  which  intemperance  is  fostered  and  produced, 
would  require  a  volume  of  no  small  extent.  The  customs 
of  drinking,  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  closely 
associated  with  the  usages  of  society.  To  be  successful 
in  their  eflForts,  all  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance,  must  make  strenuous  efforts  to  do  away  with 
these  stronffholds  of  sin.  Public  attention  is  already 
drawB  to  this  interesting  subject. 


CHAPTER  VIII, 


PHYSICAL    CAUSES    OF    INTEMPERANCE, 


The  habitual  use  of  Tinctures  and  Medicinal  drams  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  more  specious  and  decorous  mode  of  Intem- 
perance. In  this  may  be  said  to  consist  the  privileged  debauchery 
of  many  a  nervous  valetudinarian.  A  femsQe  of  decorum 
and  delicacy,  may  thus  most  effectually  ruin  her  health,  without 
in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  her  reputation.  She  may  allay 
the  qualms  of  the  stomach,  without  the  danger  of  occasioning  any 
disagreeable  qualms  of  conscience. — Rdd  on  Nemms  Affections. 


A  PRINCIPAL  cause  of  intemperance  arises  from  the  erro- 
neous opinions  which  prevail  concerning  the  enlivening, 
strengthening,  and  peculiarly  invigorating  properties  of 
intoxicating  Uquors.  Giving  credence  to  these  delusive 
notions,  men  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life  resort 
to  them  with  eagerness  and  confidence.  The  plodding 
traveller  considers  alcoholic  stimulus  as  the  indis,peiVf 
sable  companion  of  his  journies ;  the  labouring  man  views 
it  as  his  cheering  friend  during  unceasing  toil  and  ex- 
ertion ;  and  the  student — he  of  the  midnight  oil,  ias 
recourse  to  its  exhilirating  influence,  during  moments 
of  mental  depression  and  physical  debility* 

This  popular  delusion  has  been  countenanced  and  fos- 
tered by  the  fictitious  and  delusive  names  by  which  these 
Jiquors  in  general  have  been  known.  Alcohol  when 
&r%t  discovered,  was  supposed  from  its  potent  proper- 
ties, to  be  possessed  with  life-preserving  qualities,  and 
*was  in  consequence  called  JEHocir  vit<Bj  or  the  Elixir  of 
Life.  Among  the  Prench,  it  is  known  by  a  similar 
name,  Eau  ae  Vie.  "When  the  common  people  are 
depressed,"  remarks  a  .popular  writer,  "th^  take  a  dram 
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because  it  is  a  spirit.     They  then  conceive  that  they  have 

fot  what  they  have  wanted,  and  must  of  course  be  merry, 
lad  it  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  epithet  of  strong 
bein^  applied  to  heer^  and  the  term  sfpirit  being  given  to 
brandy y  people  would  never  have  guessed  that  ale  gave 
them  strengtn,  or  brandy  created  spirits."*  Innumerable 
illustrations  of  the  same  delusion  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  our  English  dramatists  and  poets.  Shak- 
speare  not  unfrequently  makes  his  characters  speak  the 
prevailing  notions  of  the  times.  When  Boniface  is  told 
**that  his  ale  is  confounded  strong,"  he  replies,  "  How 
else  should  we  be  strong  that  drink  it."  Examples  may 
also  be  adduced  where  the  words  "  good  "  and  "  strong  " 
are  identified  with  intoxicating  liquors. 

*  Here  is  a  pot  of  good  double  beer  neighbour  ;  drink.'* 

Shakspeare. 

•*  Strong,  hmty,  London  beer." 

Fletcher. 

Pernicious  indeed,  but  deeply  rooted,  is  that  error 
which  supposes,  that  because  intoocicatiny  liquors  are  (to 
use  a  popular  expression)  strong,  they  necessarily  possess 
strengthening  properties.  Permanent  vigour  can  alone 
be  secured  by  due  observance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  not  by  violent,  and  consequently,  unnatural,  physical 
excitement.f 

*  Jackson  on  the  Four  Ages. 

+  "  The  strength,"  remarks  Dr.  E.  Johnson,  *  that  is,  the  in- 
tosdcating  power  of  wine  and  ale  depends  upon  the  spirit  they 
contain.  A  great  deal  of  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  misappli- 
cation of  the  term  ^strength"  to  the  intoxicating  power  of  "  arong 
drinksy  Potations  are  said  to  be  strong,  and  hence .  the  silly 
notion  that  they  possess  the  power  of  strengtheniny  the  body. 
People  seem  to  suppose  that  by  swallowing  strong  drinks  they 
actually  swallow  strength,  as  though  it  were  some  tangible  sub- 
stance to  be  chewed,  swallowed,  and  digested  like  a  potatoe. 
We  say  onions  **  smell  strong,"  and  we  might  as  well  expect  to 
derive  strengrth  from  smeUing  onions,  as  by  drinking  fluids  of  a 
ttrong  flavour.  We  call  them  strong,  because  they  affect  us 
Btrongly,  Whatever  affects  us  stron^y  cannot  be  indifferent ; 
and'  if  it  be  not  good,  it  must  not  only  be  simply  injurious,  but 
very  much  so." — Metnfpolitan  Magoasm, 
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Homer  thus  alludes  to  this  popular  fallacy : — 

O,  Hector  !  say  what  great  occasion  calls 
My  son  from  fight,  when  Greece  surrounds  our  walls, 
Com'st  thou  to  supplicate  th'  Almighty  power, 
"With  lifted  hands,  from  Ilion's  lofty  tower  ? 
Stay,  till  I  bring  the  cup  with  Bacchus  crown'd,    1 
In  Jove's  high  name,  to  sprinkle  on  the  sround,     > 
And  pay  due  vows  to  all  the  gods  around.  j 

Then  with  a  plenteous  draught  refresh  thy  soul. 
And  draw  new  spirits  from  the  generous  bowl : 
Spent  as  thou  art  with  long  laborious  fi^ht 
The  brave  defender  of  thy  country's  ri^t. 

The  warrior,  however,  refuses  to  taste  the  proffered  sti- 
mulant. The  experience,  even  of  those  times,  acknow- 
ledges the  insufficiency  of  strong  drink,  either  to  suppoit 
the  spirits  under  anxious  depression,  or  to  enable  the 
human  frame  the  better  to  endure  fatigue. 


Far  hence  be  Bacchus'  gifts,  (the  chief  rejoin'd) 
Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind. 
Unnerves  the  limbs,  and  dulls  the  noble  mind. 
Let  chiefs  abstain,  and  spare  the  sacred  juice 
To  sprinkle  to  the  gods,  its  better  use. 

Pope's  Iliad,  ZAb.  vi.  320. 


} 


The  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  forms,  no  dmbty 
the  most  powerful  inducement  to  the  formation  of  habits 
of  intemperance.  The  creation  as  well  as  progress  of  the 
drunkard's  appetite  is  gradual,  insidious  and  almost  im« 

Eerceptible.  The  peculiar  changes  which  alcoholic 
quel's  effect  on  the  animal  economy,  almost  physically 
impel  those  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  strong  drink,  to  seek 
relief  from  the  original  source  of  their  disquietude — the 
poisonous  cup.  Each  act  of  indulgence  but  strengthens 
the  fetters  which  bind  the  unhappy  victim.  One  of  the 
first  stages  of  intemperance^  is  witnessed  in  the  anxious 
and  unea^  feelings,  which  even  moderate  drinkers  inva^ 
riahly  experience,  on  occasions  when  they  have  been  acciden- 
tally deprived  of  their  accitsto-msd  stimulus.  Sensations  of 
this  nature,  present  undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence 
and  development  of  the  inebriate  propensity.  The  great 
danger  of  moderate  drmking  indeed,  consists  in  the  in- 
ability  to  ascertain  at  what  precise  period  in  the  progress 
of  the  vice  this  unnatural  sensation  first  commences. 
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A  drinker  of  half  a  century,  aptly  remarks,  that  the 
first  pint  of  beer  is  like  the  first  spark  falling  on  the 
tinder  :  and  that  we  may  keep  on  adding  spark  to  spark, 
till  our  whole  vitals  are  in  a  flame.  In  a  physiological 
point  of  view  this  remark  is  correct.  The  human  system 
is  naturally  endowed  with  those  feelings  and  powers 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  the  animal  func- 
tions, by  which  its  existence  is  continued ;  and  these  are 
regulated,  both  in  respect  of  their  strength  and  action, 
by  the  power  which  imparts  them.  Counteract  or  sub- 
due these  natural  impressions,  by  a  superior  and  unna- 
tural influence,  and  a  new  state  of  things  is  induced, 
which  eventually  predominates.  8  uch  is  the  change  effected 
by  the  stimulating  influence  of  inebriating  compounds. 
The  excitement  which  alcohol  creates,  is  always  succeeded 
by  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  animal  functions, 
or  in  other  words,  a  desire  or  physical  craving  for  re- 
newed stimulation.  Hence,  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
and  insatiable  appetite. 

It  is  physically  impossihle  for  mankind  habitually  to 
use  intoxicating  liquors,  imthout  imminent  danger  of  the 
formation  of  intemperate  habits.  The  most  eminent 
members  of  the  medical  profession  unite  in  this  opinion. 
The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  J.  Baxter,  of  New  York, 
are  pointed  and  correct : — "  The  habit  of  moderate  drink- 
ing has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
scourge  of  intemperance.  The  laws  of  gravitation  in 
impelling  ponderous  bodies  towards  the  centre,  are 
scarcely  more  certain  than  the  moderate  use  of  liquor  in 
begetting  the  dmnken  appetite.  There  is  no  safety  but 
in  obeying  the  command,  "  Look  not  on  the  wine  when  it 
sparkleth ;  for  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder."  While  I  have  known  persons 
who  have  used  ardent  spirit  during  their  whole  life-time, 
and  that  to  a  great  age,  without  exceeding  moderation, 
and,  perhaps,  were  never  intoxicated,  there  have  been 
others,  who  have  been  led  into  the  habit,  by  commencing 
with  the  moderate  use,  which  has  involuntarily  and  im- 
perceptibly increased  and  gained  upon  them,  until  it  was 
too  late  to  retract.  Ardent  spirit,  and  even  malt  liquors, 
and  wine,  excite  thirst,  or  rather  a  desire  for  more,  as 
sugar  and  sweetmeats  in  a  child  ^  this  is  more  percep- 
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tiblc  in  warm  weather ;  hence,  glass  after  glass  is  taken, 
which  but  inflames  the  more,  tul  the  taste  is  completely 
vitiated,  and  all  the  faculties  are  for  the  time  suspended. 
He  who  habituates  himself  moderately  to  liquor  becomes 
easily  a  tippler;  giving  himself  up  to  his  acquired  taste, 
he  frequently  is  overcome  to  intoxication,  and  ends  with 
being  a  drunkard ;  the  faculty  of  receiving  impressions 
is  lost,  evil  dispositions  are  acquired,  and  he  becomes 
truly  the  brute."*  Fifteen  medical  gentlemen  of  New 
York  unite  in  one  general  testimony,  that  "  the  moderate 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  a  natural  teyidency  to  produce 
the  drunken  appetite  J'  The  same  medical  gentleman  also 
unite  in  evidence  "  that  those  persons  who  tise  intoxicating 
liqtior  regularly  cannot  reasonably  eocpect  to  avoid  the  con" 
traction  of  an  unnatural  thirst  for  stimulus."  f 

Thehatits  of  society  a*  existing  in  the  present  day,  are 
almost  uniformly  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
physical,  as  well  as  moral  causes  of  intemperance.  Of 
the  former  inducements  to  this  degrading  vice,  improper 
diet  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common.  The  quantity 
of  food  commonly  made  use  of,  its  innutritions  qualitiesy 
and  the  variety  of  dishes  so  profusely  employed  in  the 
present  day,  tend,  very  considerably,  to  injure  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  to  debilitate  or  frustrate  its 
important  operations.  Feelings  of  a  painftil  and  dis- 
tressing nature  follow  imnatural  distension  of  the  stomach 
with  food ;  for  the  removal  of  which,  recourse  is  too  fre- 
quently had  to  spirituous  stimulants.  This  practice, 
suthough  apparently  productive  of  temporary  relief, 
eventually  is  injurious,  and  even  fatal  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  unnatural  action  to  which  the  stomach 
is  subjected  by  repeated  violence  of  this  description,  pro- 
duces,  at  an  earfy  period,  a  languid  and  comparatively 
torpid  state  of  its  functions.  This  unfortunately,  is  again 
sought  to  be  removed  by  alcoholic  excitement.  Hence, 
have  arisen  innumerable  cases  of  intemperance,  issuing, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  in  incurable  disease. 

The  physical  exhaustion^  induced  by  vicissitudes  of 
climate  or  weather,  and  unnatural  exertion  of  the  animal 

*  Testimonies  of  Physicians.    New  York.    1830. 
+  Ibid. 
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system  in  various  ways,  forms  another  very  general  in- 
ducement to  intemperance.  Excessive  labour  may  with 
propriety  be  included  in  this  class.  The  animal  system 
is  competent  to  a  certain  amount  only  of  exertion,  and, 
when  over- worked,  exhaustion  is  induced  of  a  distressing 
nature.  Intoxicating  liquors,  from  the  stimulating  pro- 
perties which  they  possess,  are  unhappily,  too  frequently, 
resorted  to  in  such  cases,  as  agreeable  and  apparently 
effectual  remedies. 

Languor  and  exhaustion,  combined  with  feelings  of 
irksome  thirst,  are  produced  by  the  excessive  heat  of 
summer.  The  system,  in  this  state,  and  especially  during 
laborious  exercise,  in  general,  loses  a  large  amount  of 
perspirable  matter.  The  notion  almost  imiversally  pre- 
vails, that  stimulating  liquors  recruit  the  exhausted 
strength,  and  counteract  the  loss  thus  sustained. 

The  depression  or  exhaustion  produced  by  excessive 
cold,  forms  another  powerful  inducement  or  pretext  to 
intemperance.  Artificial  means  of  procuring  animal  ex- 
citement are  had  recourse  to  by  the  unthinking  portion  of 
society.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in  all  others,  wherein 
liquid  fire  is  the  agent  of  renovation,  the  remedy  leads  to 
evUs  incom/parahly  worse  than  the  disease* 
:  Another  variety  of  physical  exhaustion  is  produced  by 
confinement  in  an  impure  or  badly  ventilated  atmosphere. 
Those  ill- ventilated  workshops,  where  great  numbers  of 
operatives  are  continually  employed,  may  be  classed 
^mong  situations  of  this  description.  Languid  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  accompanied  with  impei*fect  operation 
of  its  functions,  are  the  consequences  of  confinement  in 
a  stagnant  and  polluted  atmosphere.  The  corporeal 
depression  which  necessarily  ensues,  is  too  often  sought  to 
be  removed  by  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors. 

Almost  every  branch  of  trade,  particularly  when  car- 
ried on  in  crowded  towns,  has  some  unhealthy  circum- 
stance connected  with  it,  for  the  removal  of  which,  mankind 
are  too  willing  to  resort  to  such  sources  of  relief,  as 
necessarily  induce,  if  they  do  not  originate  in  a  love  of 
sensual  indulgence. 

The  use  of  minor  stimulants  in  various  forms,  is  another 
productive  cause  of  intemperate  habits.  In  this  description 
may  be  included  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  substances 
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Employed  either  in  the  preparation  of  various  articles  of 
cookery,  or  as  domestic  and  popular  medicines.  In 
addition  to  these,  may  he  enumerated  other  practices, 
which  strictly  come  under  the  denomination  of  luxuries. 
Eadi  of  these  will  be  noticed  under  its  respective  divi- 
sion. 

1.  The  use  of  Condiments  or  Provocatives,  either  in 
eating  or  drinking. 

This  practice  has  been  more  or  less  in  vogue  from  an 
early  period.  It  has  ever  been  the  companion  of  luxury 
and  excess.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  degenerate 
days,  invented  many  ingenious  methods  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  Satires,  thus  adverts 
to  the  provocatives  to  drinking  used  by  the  Romans  : 

^SteVd  shrimps  and  Afric  cockles  shall  excite 
A  jaded  drinkei^s  languid  appetite." 

^  Grapes  and  apples  with  the  lees  of  wine, 
White  pepper,  common  salt,  and  herring-brine." 

Francis's  Hor.  1.  li.  sat.  4. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  took  hemlock  for  the 
same  purpose.*  Theophrastus  states,  that  great  drunkards 
were  accustomed  to  take  the  powder  of  pumice-stone  pre- 
vious to  engaging  in  the  wort  of  inebriation. 

Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  ofMelancIwly,  states,  that  in  his 
time,  salsagesj  anchovies  tobacco,  caveare,  pickled  oysters, 
herrings,fum,adoes,"  ^c.,weTe  used  to  increase  their  appe- 
tite, and  to  enable  them  "  to  carry  their  drink  the  better, '^ 
The  same  custom  has  been  handed  down  to  the  present 
time.    The  condiments,  or  provocatives,  employed  at  the 

♦  Pliny,  lib.  idv. — ^  That  we  may  drink  the  more  wine,  we 
allay  its  fire  by  cooling  it  in  snow ;  and  many  other  expedients 
have  been  devised.  Some  take  cicuta  before  they  commence 
drinking,  that  death  may  compel  them  to  drink ;  others  use  fine- 
ground  pumice-stones,  and  other  things,  of  which  I  am  ashamed 
to  speak." — Nat,  Hitt,  lib.  xiv. 

**  douta^  further  remarks  Pliny,  **  is  a  poison  of  odious  cele- 
brity from  its  use  in  the  public  punishment  of  the  Athenians ;  the 
seea  and  leaves  have  a  refrigeratory  power.  Those  who  are 
killed  by  it,  be^n  to  be  cold  in  the  extremities ;  but  wine,  from 
its  heating  quahties,  is  a  remedy,  if  used  before  the  cold  reaches 
the  vital  parts." — lUd,  lib.  xxv. 
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present  period,  are  too  numerous  to  be  separately  detailed. 
Most  of  them  are  injurious  when  used  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  and  even  in  moderate  proportions,  more  or  less 
debilitate  the  natural  functions  of  the  stomach.  Medical 
men  differ  much  in  opinion  bs  to  their  utility.  Dr.  Robert- 
son, in  his  recent  popular  treatise  on  Diet  and  Regimen^ 
states,  that  their  use  should  be  only  "  moderate  and  occa- 
sional,'' and  adds,  that  "languor  and  exhaustion  are 
almost  sure  to  follow  even  a  single  instance  of  their 
immoderate  use ;  and  taken  habitually,  they  are  certain 
to  produce,  indirectly,  debility  and  weakened  action  of  the 
several  functions ;  particularly,  and  usually,  in  the  first 
place,  of  those  of  the  stomach."  * 

Dr.  Trotter  also  reprobates  the  habitual  use  of  these 
articles.  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  he,  "  that  con- 
diments of  every  kind,  from  custom,  become  very  desir- 
able, till  at  last  no  food  is  relished  without  them.  But  it 
is  rather  the  palate  than  the  stomach  to  which  they  are 
grateful."  Again,  "  to  mustard  and  pepper  I  have  never 
accustomed  myself,  from  infancy  upwards;  and  I  remain 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  own  doctrine,  few  persons 
being  more  exempt  from  dyspepsia."  f  To  a  stomach  in 
a  healthy  state,  these  provocatives  ai'e  not  only  never 
useful,  but  always  productive  of  injurious  consequences. 
As  mere  stimulants,  they  debilitate  the  digestive  functions, 
and  require  continual  increase  in  quantity,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  artificial  excitement  which  habit  has,  in  some 
degree,  rendered  necessary.  Hence,  arises  the  practice  of 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Few  persons  indulge 
freely  in  the  use  of  condiments  who  are  not  also  partial 
to  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  this  manner  have  thousands 
of  drunkards  been  formed.  The  practice  ought  to  be 
abandoned  by  all  temperate  characters  as  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  effects  in  debi- 
litating the  digestive  functions,  but  in  the  temptation 
which  it  offers  to  the  formation  of  intemperate  habits. 

2.  The  vse  of  tobacco  presents  another  popular  yet  dan^ 
gerous  indiccement  to  intemperance, 

*  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  by  W.  H.  Robert- 
son, M.D..  p.  49. 
t  Dr.  Trotter's  View  of  the  Nervous  Temperament,  p.  77. 
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Tobacco  belongs  to  the  class  of  narcotic-stimulants. 
As  a  medicine^  it  is  occasionally  employed  by  the  pro- 
fession. As  a  provocative  to  drinking,  it  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  wisest  of  men.  Sylvester,  in  allusion  to 
this  well-known  property  of  tobacco,  playfully,  but  in- 
geniously, derives  its  name  from  Bacchus. 

"  Which  of  their  weapons  hath  the  conquest  got, 
Over  their  wits  ;  the  pipe  or  else  the  pot  ? 
For  even  the  derivation  of  the  name 
Seems  to  allude  to,  and  include  the  same  : 

Tobacco,  as  r^  'Ba')Q(ip—ovie  would  say  ; 
To  cup-god  Bacchus  dedicated  aye  " 

Raphael  Thorius  appears  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
opinion,  for  he  attributes  the  discovery  of  this  noxious 
herb  to  BacchtiSy  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs,  the  represen- 
tatives of  drunkenness^  gluttony,  and  lust.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  tobacco,  remarks,  that 
"  so  inseparable  an  attendant  is  drinking  on  smoking, 
that  in  some  places  the  same  word  expresses  both  :  thus, 
pe^ndf  in  the  Bengalee  language,  signifies  to  drink  and 
to  smoke."*  "  It  is  with  pain  of  heart,"  adds  the  same 
distinguished  writer,  "  that  I  am  obliged  to  say,  I  have 
known  several,  who,  through  their  immoderate  attach- 
ment to  the  pipe,  have  become  mere  sots.  There  are 
others  who  are  walking  unconcernedly  in  the  same  dan- 
gerous road.  I  tremble  for  them."  .The  late  Governor 
Sullivan,  of  America,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  tobacco, 
remarks — "  That  the  tobacco  pipe  excites  a  demand  for 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  some  beverage  to  supply  the 
waste  of  glandular  secretion,  in  proportion  to  the  expense 
of  saliva;  and  ardent  spirits  are  the  common  substitutes ; 
and  the  smoker  is  often  reduced  to  a  state  of  dram- 
drinking,  and  finishes  his  life  as  a  sot."  Dr.  Rush  ob- 
serves, "  that  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  by  rendering 
water  and  other  simple  liquors  insipid  to  the  taste,  dis- 
pose very  much  to  the  stronger  stimulus  of  ardent  spirits ; 
hence,  (remarks  that  writer,)  the  practice  of  smoking 
cigars  has  been  followed  by  the  use  of  brandy  and  water 
as  a  common  drink."  Dr.  Agnew  also  asserts  "  that  the 
use  of  the  pipe  leads  to  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent 

*  Dissertation  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  tobacco,  by  Dr.  Adim 
Clarke,  p.  4.%  ed.  1837. 
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spirits."  A  writer  in  "  the  Greniufl  of  Temperance/^  an 
American  publication,  states  that  his  practice  of  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco  "  produced  a  continual  thirst  for 
stimulating  drinks  ;  and  this  tormenting  thirst  (says  he) 
led  me  into  the  habit  of  drinking  ale,  porter,  brandy,  and 
other  kinds  of  spirit,  even  to  the  extent,  at  times,  of 
partial  intoxication."  This  writer  adds,  "  I  reformed ; 
and  after  I  had  subdued  this  appetite  for  tobacco,  I  lost 
all  desire  for  stimulating  drinks  J* 

The  amount  of  intemperance  arising  from  this  cause, 
if  followed  to  its  actual  issues,  would  be  truly  startling. 
One  writer  on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
amount  to  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  drunkards 
annually  made  throughout  this  nation.  The  practice, 
however,  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  fruitful  source  of  intem- 
perance, and  as  such,  ought  to  be  disused  by  every  one 
who  regards  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  either  himself 
or  his  lellow-creatures. 

3.  The  use  of  opium  in  its  various  forms  mny  also  very 
properly  be  included  in  the  class  of  physical  causes  of 
intemperance. 

The  consumption  of  opium  in  this,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, has  of  late  years  frightfully  increased.  One  principal 
source  of  the  habit  may,  no  doubt,  be  traced  to  the  fact, 
that  it  forms  an  important  constituent  of  a  great  variety 
of  the  patent  and  popular  medicines  now  so  commonly 
vended  m  this  kingdom.  The  public  generally  are  aware 
0f  its  medicinal  properties,  and  injudiciously  make  use 
pf  it,  not  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  but  even  on 
ordinary  occasions.  Laudanum  is  one  of  the  most  common 
forms  in  which  it  is  thus  used.  This  preparation  is 
merely  a  solution  of  opium  in  spirits  of  wine.  A  recent 
writer,  makes  the  following  remarks,  regarding  the  use  of 
opium  in  the  United  States  : — *'  I  cannot  rewain,"  says 
he,  "  from  remarking,  since  it  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  universal  attention  be  directed  to  the 
subject,  the  immoderate  use  of  opium  in  various  shapes, 
chiefly  by  way  of  laudanum,  in  families,  and  especially 
with  infants,  without  the  advice  of  proper  physicians. 
My  inquiries  into  this  subject  have  led  me  to  the  con- 
viction that  innumerable  parents  create  in  their  children 
that  diseased  craving  for  stimulants,  which  with  so  many 
individuals  ends  in  open  and  violent  intemperance,  and 
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with  many  more  in  a  constant  use  of  ardent  spirits  not 

much  less  injurious  in  its  consequences."*    The  same 

observation  will  apply  to  the  use  of  opium  in  thi« 

country. 

•    4.  The  immense  consumption  of  spirituouSj  patent,  or 

quack  msdicines  contributes  greatly  to  create  the  appetite 

for  alcoholic  stimulants, 

A  vast  proportion  of  these  popular  remedies  consists 
principally  of  some  medicinal  articles  disguised  in  a  power- 
ful solution  of  ardent  spirit.  The  difference  between 
habitually  taking  some  of  these  nostrums  and  indulging 
in  dram-drinking  is,  in  effect,  but  very  small.  The  reason 
of  their  celebrity  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  stimulus 
they  impart,  which  by  its  insidious  and  apparently  bene- 
ficial effects,  induces  the  inexperienced  to  place  implicit 
reliance  on  their  medicinal  powers.  Of  this  description 
was  the  celebrated  "  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead/'  which 
was  well  known  to  have  been  principally  composed  of 
brandy,  and  to  have  been  used  by  many  as  a  substitute 
for  that  spirituous  product.  Among  the  same  class,  may 
be  included  all  the  various  compounds  at  present  sold 
under  the  names  of  "  Balsams,"  "  Cordials,"  "  Tinc- 
tures," "  Drops,"  and  "  Elixirs."  Most  of  the  cough 
medicines,  for  instance,  thus  vended,  contain  nothing  but 
two  or  three  simple  cough  substances,  opium,  the  universal 
popular  panacea  in  such  cases,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
ardent  spirits.  Infants'  preseiTatives  also  are  gene- 
rally composed  of  some  trifling  stomachic,  combined  with 
a  preparation  of  opium  in  a  weak  solution  of  ardent 
spirit.  The  whole  system,  however,  of  popular  quack 
medicine  is  comprehended  in  a  small  compass.  Spiri- 
tuous stimulants  and  opium— or  such  medicines  as  by 
their  potent  influence  will  easily  secure  the  admiration  of 
the  vulgar,  t    These  observations  will  enable  us  to  esti- 

*  Lieber*s  relation  between  Education  and  Crime. 

t  The  following  illustrations  are  extracted  from  Gray's  Sup- 
plement to  the  rharmacop8ei%  a  work  of  imdoubted  respecta- 
oility. 

Hill's  Balsam  of  Honey.  —  Balsam  of  Tolu  ft.;  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  one  gallon,  used  in  "  coughs  and  colds." — Graham^ 
p.  406. 

Ford's  Balsam  op  Horehound. — Horehound  and  liquorice 
Toot,  of  each  lb  3  water  sufficient  in  quantity  to  strain  six  pints, 
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mate  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  amount  of  intempemnce 
which  arises  in  the  present  day  from  so  injurious  a  prac- 
tice. Thousands  of  parents  are  at  the  present  time 
unthinkingly  training  up  their  children  to  be  drunkards, 
by  creating  in  them  from  an  early  period,  an  appetite  for 
stimulating  substances.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  his  memoir 
of  his  early  life,  relates  an  interesting  but  melancholy 
case  of  this  description. 

An  individual  and  his  wife,  members  of  a  religious 
society,  resided  on  Portsmouth  Common,  in  decent  and 
respectable  circumstances.  The  wife  was  frequently 
troubled  with  indigestion.  She  consulted  with  a  neigh-* 
hour,  who  informed  her  that  she  had  been  troubled  with 
a  similar  complaint,  and  advised  her  to  purchase  a  bottle 
called  "  Godfrey's  Cordial,"  from  which  she  had  received 
considerable  benefit.  This  remedy  recommended,  was,  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Clarke,  "  ajine  spirittunis  saccliarine 
opiate,'*  and  being  taken  as  directed,  it  acted  "  as  an 
elegant  dram."  The  effects  were  so  pleasing,  that  the 
woman  declared,  that  she  would  never  be  without  it  in 
the  house.  In  a  short  time,  the  disorder  again  made  its 
appearance,  and  the  favourite  remedy  was  again  applied 
to,  and  received  additional  praises.  By  and  by,  the 
husband  himself  complained  of  being  unwell,  and  the 
wife  strongly  urged  him  to  try  the  effects  of  her  fiivourite 
application.  He,  of  course,  must  take  a  stronger  dose. 
The  result  was  equally  pleasing.  They  agreed  to  take  it  in 
company.  The  wife  although  not  cured,  was  very  much 
relieved ;  and  bottles  were  purchased  and  taken  in  quick 
succession.  The  husband  found  it  necessary  also  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  ;  and  by  this  time  they  could  bear  a 
double  dose.     By-and-bye  more  and  more  was  taken^ 

tKen  infuse.  To  the  infusion  add  proof  spirit  12  pints,  camphire 
one  ounce  and  two  drachms,^  opium  purified,  and  gum  benjamin, 
of  each  one  ounce,  dried  squills  two  ounces,  oil  of  anise  seeds  one 
ounce,  honey  ft  3  J. 

Gout  Cordial. — Rhubarb  root,  senna,  coriander  seeds,  fennel 
seeds,  cochineal,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  liquorice  root,  saffron,  of  each 
one  ounce,  raisins  ft  2i,  rectified  spirit  of  wine  two  gallons.  Of  a 
similar  character  are  the  following  popular  specifics  : — Bateman's 
Pectoral  drops,  Jesuit's  drops,  Huxham's  compound  Tincture  of 
Bark,  DafiVs  elixir,  Squire's  elixir,  Friar's  Balsam,  and  a  host  of 
others ;  all  of  which  contain  more  or  less  admixture  of  ardent 
Epirits. 
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for  former  dosed  did  not  give  relief  as  usual,  but  the 
increased  dose  did ;  no  customers  to  the  quack  medicine 
were  equal  to  these  individuals.  They  bought  it  at  last 
by  the  dozen,  if  not  by  the  gross  !  Scores  of  pounds  were 
soon  expended  on  this  carminative  opiate,  till  at  last  they 
had  expended  on  it  their  whole  substance.  Even  their  fur- 
niture went  by  degrees,  till  ultimately  they  were  reduced  to 
absolute  want,  and  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  poor- 
house.  In  this  place  the  unhappy  couple  were  visited  by 
some  charitable  and  pious  friends,  and  having  expiessed 
contrition  for  their  former  unguarded  conduct,  were  assisted 
by  them,  and  again  placed  in  comparatively  respectable 
circumstances.  The  kindness  of  these  friends  soon  pros- 
pered their  business,  and  they  regained  their  previous 
secular  and  religious  standing  m  society.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  wife  thought  her  indigestion  and 
unpleasant  feelings  had  returned,  were  returning,  or 
would  soon  return ;  and  she  once  more  thought  of  the 
"  cordial"  with  desire  and  terror.  After  some  little 
consultation,  they  agreed  that  as  they  had  experience 
they  might  once  more  recur  to  the  practice  without 
danger.  Not  to  be  tedious,  adds  Dr.  Clarke,  another 
bottle  was  bought,  and  another,  and  a  dozen,  and  a  gross, 
and  in  this  way  they  once  drunk  out  all  their  property, 
and  terminated  their  lives  in  Portsmouth  common  work- 
house.    The  doctrine  of  Brown  form  an  example  in  point. 

5.  The  ^present  system  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  hus  been  productive  of  much  intemperance. 

Medical  men,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  have  long 
laboured  under  itie  general  delusion.  Stimulants  at  one 
period  were  almost  looked  upon  by  the  profession  as 
general  specifics.  Brown  himself,  fell  a  victim  to  habits 
of  intemperance.  The  use  of  wine  in  cases  of  fever, 
originated  at  an  early  period.  Pliny,  the  elder,  remarks, 
''  Uardiacorum  m^yrbo,  unicam  spem  in  vino  esse,  certum 
est"f  The  writings  of  Aretaus  and  Caelius  Aurelianus 
bear  similar  testimony.  Even  physicians  of  modern 
times,  who  have  strongly  recommended  abstinence  from 

♦  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  1833. 
t  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  2. 
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intoxicating  liquors,  on  ordinary  occasions,  have  been 
impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  it  was  an  exceedingly 
valuable  remedy  in  the  cases  of  fever.  Among  the  latter 
class,  may  be  included  Dr.  Trotter,  who  looked  upon 
wine,  when  "  directed  with  due  precaution,  by  far  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  in  the  low  typhus  fever."*  Pre- 
vious to  this,  he  states,  that  persons  "  labouring  under 
typhus  fever  very  frequently  consume  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  wine  in  the  twenty-four  hours,"  without  pro- 
ducing any  injurious  results. "f 

Most  medical  men,  in  the  present  day,  deprecate  the 

Practice  which  Dr.  Trotter  so  warmly  countenances. 
)r.  Cheyne,  late  of  Dublin,  in  an  excellent  Essay  on 
the  effects  of  wine  and  spirits,  ably  comments  on  the 
absurdity  and  dangerous  consequences  of  this  popular 
error.  "  The  faculty/^  says  he,  "  are,  in  some  measure, 
accountable  for  opinions  very  generally  held,  relative 
to  the  innocuous  character  of  wine  and  ardent  spirits ; 
the  benefits  which  have  been  supposed  to  flow  from 
their  liberal  use  in  medicine,  and  especially  in  those 
diseases  which  were  once  universally,  and  are  still  vul- 
garly, supposed  to  depend  upon  mere  weakness,  have 
invested  these  agents  with  attributes  to  which  they  have 
no  claim ;  and  hence,  as  we  physicians  no  longer  employ 
them  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  error ;  but  we  ought 
also  to  make  every  retribution  in  our  power,  for  having 
so  long  upheld  one  of  the  most  fatal  delusions  which 
ever  took  possession  of  the  human  mind."  "  Let  us," 
continues  the  same  physician,  "  contrast  the  quantity 
of  wine  employed  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  in  the 
present  day,  with  that  which  was  consumed  thirty  years 
ego.  There  lies  before  me  a  table  constructed  at  a 
fever  hospital  in  Dublin ;  from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  for  nearly  1500  patients,  a  great  number  of  the 
cases  being  spotted,  there  were  ordered  17,147  ounces 
of  wine,  which  is  considerably  less  than  a  pint  each. 
From  my  recollection  of  former  times,  I  can  aver  that 

*  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  41 ;  also  Medicina  Nautica,  vol.  i. 
art.  Typhus, 
t  Idem.  p.  40. 
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those  patients  would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  been  allowed 
at  an  average,  at  least  a  pint  of  wine  a  day,  which  would 
have  caused  great  increase  of  sufFering,  and  probably, 
great  increase  of  mortality  also.  Now  that  we  are 
enabled,  by  supenor  opportunities  of  observation,  and 
by  our  dissections,  to  fix  the  seat  of  fever,  and  to  show 
that  the  disease,  in  many  of  its  grand  divisions,  resides 
in  some  one  organ,  and  not  in  the  whole  body,  we  can 
actually  demonstrate  the  pernicious  effects  of  wine/'* 
And  further,  "  With  many  an  unfortunate  patient,  tho 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  not  the  fever,  but  intoxi- 
cation during  fever,  while  all  who  escaped  were  supposed 
to  owe  their  recovery  to  wine.  Our  excellent  fever  hos- 
pitals  have  at  last  opened  our  eyes,  and  we  now  look  with 
as  much  disgust  on  our  former  malpractices,  as,  I  trust, 
a  more  tempemte  generation  will,  upon  the  excesses  of 
their  progenitors. "f 

In  cases  of  fever  with  high  excitement,  the  propor* 
tionate  collapse  which  naturally  follows,  often  requires  a 
small  proportion  of  wine  or  other  cordial,  to  let  down  the 
morbid  action  of  the  system,  or  in  other  words,  to  keep 
up  the  patient's  strength ;  and  hence,  as  Dr.  Cheyne 
correctly  remarks,  "  in  the  natural  extension  of  the  error, 
it  is  supposed,  that  as  strong  liquors  sustain  those  debili- 
tated by  disease,  much  more  will  they  add  to  natural 
vigour,  and  support  a  healthy  man  during  an  exertion  of 
body,  under  wnich  his  unassisted  powers  of  constitution 
would  fail."  This  fatal  error,  fortunately  for  mankind, 
is  now  being  rapidly  exploded.  An  additional  proof,  in 
corroboration  of  the  diminished  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  may  be  found  in  a 
report  concerning  the  Baltimore  Almshouse  Infirmary, 
In  this  charity,  there  were,  in  the  years  1828  and  18^, 
4040  patients ;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  medical  treatment 
pursued  in  this  hospital  was  successfiil,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  of  this  number  only  322  died,  102  of  which  cases 
consisted  of  pulmonary  consumption.  During  the  whole 
of  the  two  years  in  question,  the  whole  of  the  spirituous 
liquor  used  did  not  amount  to  more  than  thiHy  gallons, 

*  A  Letter  on  the  Efifects  of  Wine  and  Spirits.    Dublin,  1829, 
p.2, 3. 
t  Idem.  p.  4. 
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in  addition  to  a  quantity  of  whiskey,  solely  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  stimulating  liniments,  and  other  medi- 
cinal preparations.  This  among  4040  patients,  during 
two  years,  amounts  to  fifteen  gallons  per  year  only,  and 
not  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  glass  of  spirits  for  each 
patient  during  the  period  of  twelve  months.  Even  this 
small  amount  will  'be  materially  diminished,  when  the 
quantitv,  in  all  probability,  drunk  by  the  attendants  ard 
domestics  of  the  establishment  is  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pleasing  congratulation  that  these 
practices  have  been  considerably  disused  among  the  more 
enlightened  section  of  the  medical  profession.  Much, 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  authorized  books  of  the  profession,  and  in 
particular  of  the  London  Pharmacopaeia,  displays  a  most 
extensive  use  of  alcohol  in  various  medicinal  preparations. 
In  this  authentic  and  collegiate  authority,  no  less  than 
130  compounds  are  exhibited  and  sanctioned,  of  which 
spirit  of  wine  forms  the  vehicle  and  preserving  compo- 
nent.* The  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  present  day  make 
use  of  some  of  these  preparations,  for  example,  paregoric 
elixir,  (tinct.  camphorae  comp.)  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
(tinct.  rhsei,)  and  laudanum,  (tinct.  opii.)  almost  as 
commonly  and  indiscriminately  as  the  most  familiar 
articles  of  diet.  In  most  dmggist's  dispensaries  it  is 
common  for  individuals  to  purchase  these  articles,  and  to 
swallow  them  on  the  premises ;  as  inconsiderately  indeed, 
and  as  unconcernedly  as  the  votary  of  Bacchus  indulges 
in  his  noxious  potation.  Drug  establishments  thus  form 
powerful  auxiliaries  to  this  appetite-creating  cause  of 
intemperance. 

The  prescriptions  of  medical  men  are  often  principally 
composed  of  these  spirituous  compounds.  By  this 
means  they  undesignedly  become  the  means  of  creating  a 

♦  These  may  be  enumerated  mider  the  following  heads  : — 

Tinctures  81  in  number, 
Wines       12    ditto, 
Spirits       37    ditto, 

Total       130 
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taste  for  stimulating  drinks.  Several  testimonies  in  pointy 
of  men  of  high  rank  in  the  profession  are  now  adduced, 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Trotter,  "  that  many 
persons  have  to  date  their  first  propensity  to  drinking  to 
the  too  frequent  use  of  spirituous  tinctures  as  medicines, 
rashly  prescribed  for  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints. "There  are  patients,"  he  further  observes,  '*  whp 
are  continually  craving  after  medical  novelties,  and  are 
in  the  practice  of  taking  every  article  that  is  warming 
and  cordial.*  It  is  to  be  feared,  also  that  medical  men 
have  done  considerable  injury  to  society  by  the  frequent 
recommendation  which  they  have  given  to  the  use  of 
ardent  spirit  and  other  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
their  patients,  not  only  on  special  occasions,  but  as  a 
portion  of  their  ordinary  diet.  By  this  means  have  many 
unfortunate  individuals  acquired  a  taste  for  inebriating 
compounds,  and  eventually  become  drunkards. 

Dr.  Falconer  in  one  of  his  publications  particularly 
alludes  to  this  practice.  He  observes  that  some  medical 
men  have  unfortunately  been  led  to  give  a  most  excep- 
tionable direction  with  respect  to  diet,  that  of  substi- 
tuting brandy  or  rum  diluted  for  common  drink ;  and  it 
is  not  only  prescribed  in  extraordinary  cases,  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  but  is  frequently  directed  in  almost  all 
cases  of  any  weakness  in  the  stomach  or  digestive  organ, 
as  a  perpetual  article  of  diet.  He  very  justly  adds,  that 
no  circumstance  ever  occurred  in  medicine  more  injurious 
to  the  science,  or  fatal  to  mankind,  than  this  unfortunate 
piece  of  advice.f  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Dr.  Ferriar,  two 
physicians  of  considerable  eminence,  both  testify  to  the 
injurious  consequences  arising  from  this  practice.  Dr* 
Fothergill  himself  said,  that  he  had  made  many  drunkards, 
having  advised  persons  in  certain  complaints  to  drink  a 
little  spirit  and  water.  What  they  had  used  at  first  as 
a  medicine  they  continued  to  indulge  in,  from  contracted 
taste  and  habit.  Adair  in  his  Medical  Cautions,  states, 
that  Dr.  Fothergill  made  this  declaration  sometime 
before  his  death,  and  although  one  of  the  first  to  sanction 
the  practice,  he  sincerely  repented  of  the  injury  his 

*  Dr.  Trotter's  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  190. 
+  Dr.  Falconer's  Observations  on  some  of  the  articles  of  diet 
and  regimen,  usually  recommended  to  vaUtudinarians,  p.  43,  &c. 
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(example  had  created.  Dr*  Ferriar  remarks  that  the  lives 
of  many  patients  have  been  embittered  by  the  thoughtless 
encouragement  which  some  practitioners  have  given  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  tnat  he  himself  had  seen  most 
melancholy  instances  in  which  habits  of  dram-drinking 
had  been  thus  acquired,  under  the  sanction  of  their  medical 
attendants,  by  persons  not  only  temperate,  but  delicate  in 
their  moral  habits. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  America,  relates  an  instance  of  this 
kind,  which  came  under  his  own  observation.  I  once 
knew,  says  he,  a  man  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
habit  of  intemperate  drinking,  and  who  had,  at  times, 
remonstrances  of  conscience.  These  admonitions,  toge- 
ther with  the  motives  and  encouragements  held  up  to  him 
by  his  kind  and  good  wife^  induced  him  to  make  a 
solemn  vow,  "  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would  never 
again  drink  anything  stronger  than  beer,  unless  prescribed 
for  him  as  a  medicine  by  a  physician.''  He  regarded  the 
vow,  became  sober  and  apparently  religious,  and  for 
several  years  sustained  the  character  of  a  devout  man. 
At  length,  he  lost,  by  degrees,  his  religious  sensibility, 
grew  dull  and  stupid,  heedless  alike  of  religious,  and  of 
2ie  daily  attentions  to  business  necessary  for  the  support 
of  his  family ;  and,  eventually,  died  besotted  with  rum. 
When  warned  of  his  danger,  soon  after  it  was  known 
that  he  had  returned  to  his  cups,  he  assigned  as  a  reason, 
the  prescription  of  a  physician,  which  was  made  on  his 
application  for  relief  from  mild  dyspepsia.* 

The  duties  of  a  medical  man  are  of  a  peculiarly  respon- 
sible character,  and  his  influence  carries  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  good  or  evil,  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
society.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity, 
that  his  conduct  and  advice  should  be  so  carefully  regu- 
lated, as  not  to  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences. 
The  health,  and  in  some  respects,  the  morals  of  the  public 
are  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  medical  profession ; 
and  this  highly  important  trust  ought  to  be  guarded  with 

'  ♦  Address  on  Ardent  Spirits ;  read  before  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society,  and  published  at  their  recjuest,  by  R.  D.  Mussey, 
M.D.,  at  that  time  President  of  the  Society,  and  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  Dartmouth  College. 
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Circumspection  and  zeal.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance^ 
that  the  attention  of  medical  men  has,  of  late  years,  been 
directed,  with  some  degree  of  earnestness,  to  this  subject; 
In  this  they  not  only  perform  a  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  ^ubUc,  but  are  bound  to  make  amends  for  errors 
and  their  consequences,  which  have  been  too  long  con- 
tinued under  the  sanction  of  their  authority. 

These  views  are  not  promulgated  by  isolated  individuals 
only,  as  the  following  testimonies  of  medical  societies, 
that  have  especially  investigated  the  subject  will  suffi* 
ciently  demonstrate. 

-  The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Philadelphian  Medical  Society, 
1829 :— "  The  spirituous  nature  of  tinctures  alone  forms 
a  strong  objection  to  them  as  a  class  of  remedies.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  intemperance  have  owed 
their  origin  particularly  to  the  use  of  bitter  tinctures. 
Considering  the  small  amount  of  useful  medicinal  matter 
which  enters  into  these  latter  compounds,  and  the  large 
proportion  of  alcohol  they  contain,  it  appears  to  admit  of 
a  fair  inquiry,  whether  they  would  not  be  better  expunged 
from  the  Pharmacopaeia.  To  attempt  to  cure  intermittent 
fever  by  the  unaided  powers  of  tincture  of  bark  and 
quassia,  would  be  considered  unwise  by  any  one ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  these  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  habit  of  intemperance,  and,  not  very  unfrequently, 
are  really  its  efficient  cause.  One  of  your  committee  has 
met  with  a  case,  where  an  individual  of  the  most  correct 
and  delicate  deportment,  actually  acquired  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
by  the  means,  unsuspected  by  herself,  of  the  compound 
spirits  of  lavender. 

The  Committee  of  the  New  York  Temperance  Society, 
in  their  Report  for  1835,  state,  that  "  A  celebrated  pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica,"  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
declared  his  opinion,  that  "  a  large  proportion  of  the 
drunkards  were  made  so  by  the  prescriptions  of  medical 
men,"  The  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New  York,  after  quoting  the  above  and  other  authorities 
on  the  same  point,  make  the  following  declaration :  *^  The 
daily  and  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits,  as  a  medicine^ 
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.and  especially  in  the  form  of  bitters,  cordials,  and  elixirs, 
of  which  alcohol  in  some  form  is  the  base ;  and  with  which 
quack  medicines,  the  country  has  been  deluged,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  causes  of  forming  intemperate  habits 
and  appetites,  and  ought  to  be  universally  abjured."* 
.The  following  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society  is  corroborative  of  the  same  view  of  the  subject : 
^'  That  this  Society  agree  to  discourage  the  use  of  ardent 
3pirits  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  discontinue  the  employment  of  spirituous  prepa- 
rations of  medicine  when  they  can  find  substitutes;"  and 
also,  "  that  the  excessive  and  constant  use  of  wine,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  society,  a  cause  of  many  diseases ; 
and  tnat,  though  it  is  useful  in  some  of  them  (as  in  the 
stage  of  weakness  in  fever)  its  use  is,  in  those  cases,  often 
carried  too  far,  and  continued  too  long." 
.  This  branch  of  our  inquiry  may  be  very  appropriately 
-concluded  by  a  quotation  from  an  Essay  of  very  great 
value  and  importance,  written  by  Dr.  Mussey,  "  So 
long,"  says  he,  "  as  alcohol  retains  a  place  among  sick 
patients,  so  long  there  will  be  drunkards ;  and  who  would 
imdertake  to  estimate  the  amount  of  responsibility  assumed 
by  that  physician,  who  prescribes  to  the  enfeebled  dys- 
peptic patient  the  daily  use  of  spirit,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  ne  knows  that  this  simple  prescription  may  ulti- 
mately ruin  his  health,  make  him  a  vagabond,  shorten  his 
life,  and  cut  him  oif  firom  the  hope  of  heaven.  Time 
was  when  it  was  used  only  as  a  medicine,  and  who  will 
dare  to  offer  a  guarantee  that  it  shall  not  again  overspread 
the  world  with  disease  and  death?"  "Ardent  spirit," 
adds  this  patriotic  physician,  "  already  under  sentence  of 
public  condemnation,  and  with  the  prospect  of  undergoing 
an  entire  exclusion  from  the  social  circle,  and  the  domestic 
fireside — still  lingers  in  the  sick  chamber,  the  companion 
and  pretended  friend  of  its  sufiering  inmates.     It  rests 

*  Report  of  the  New  York  Temperance  Society,  1835  : — ^^' We 
•have  seen  the  function  of  many  stomachs  irrecoverably  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  bitter  tinctures ;  and,  in  other  cases,  relief  only 
obtained,  by  entirely  desisting  from  their  use  :  but  in  no  instance, 
are  aware  that  their  administration  was  imperatively  required." — 
Jowrmal  of  Healthy  Philadelphia,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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with  medical  men  to  say  how  long  this  unalterable,  unre- 
lenting foe  of  the  human  race,  shall  remain  secure  in  this 
sacred,  but  usurped  retreat.  They  have  the  power,  and 
theirs  is  the  dut/to  perform  the  mighty  exorcism.  Let 
the  united  effort  soon  be  made,  ana  the  fiend  be  thrust 
forth  from  this  strong  but  unnatural  alliance  and  compa- 
nionship with  men,  and  cast  into  that  **  outer  darkness" 
which  lies  beyond  the  precincts  of  human  suffering  and 
human  enjoyment."  * 

*  Temperance  Prize  Essay,  by  Dr.  Mussey.  Washington,  1835. 
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Man  is  the  only  animal  accustomed  to  swallow  unnatural 
drinks,  or  to  abuse  those  which  are  natural ;  and  this  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  a  great  variety  of  his  bodily  and  mental  evils. — Bees 
Cycbped^Art,  Water, 


The  History  of  Intoxicating  Liquors,  presents  strong 
examples  of  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  mankind, 
in  the  pursuit  of  animal  gratification. 

In  the  countries  so  frequently  the  scenes  of  Scripture 
incidents,  the  fruits  from  which  wine  was  made,  were 
grown  in  great  profusion  and  variety.  Grapes  in  parti- 
cular were  remarkable  for  their  size  and  delicious  flavour. 
The  spies  sent  out  by  Joshua,  found  in  the  valley  of 
Eshcol,  a  bunch  of  grapes  which  required  two  men  to 
carry  it.  Ddubdan,  the  traveller,  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethlehem,  visited  this  valley,  and  was  informed 
by  some  monks,  that  bunches  were  found  which,  even 
without  the  aid  of  cultivation,  weighed  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds.*  Forster,  was  also  informed  by  a  person  who 
nad  resided  many  years  in  Palestine,  that  bunches  of 

*  Voyage  de  la  Terre  Sainte,  ch.  21. 
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grapes  were  found  in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  so  large,  that 
two  men  could  scarcely  carry  one  of  them.  Kosen- 
muller  confirms  this  statement.  Besides,  he  mentions, 
the  large  quantities  of  grapes  and  raisins,  which  are  daily 
sent  to  the  markets  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  neighbouring 
places,  Hebron  alone,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  annually  sent  300  camel  loads,  that  is,  nearly 
three  himdred  thousand  weight  of  grape-juice,  or  honey 
of  raisins,  to  Egypt. 

The  grape  and  other  esculent  and  luscious  fruits,  form 
a  very  important  part  of  human  nourishment  in  those 
parts  of  the  globe,  where  they  are  plentifully  produced. 
The  heat  of  the  climate  prevents  that  desire  for  solid 
diet,  which  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of  the  colder 
regions  of  the  earth.  Travellers  relate,  that  grapes 
enter  largely  into  the  provisions  made  for  their  enter- 
tainments. Morden,  for  example,  informs  us,  that  at  a 
visit  made  to  the  Aga  of  Essuaens,  he  was  presented  with 
coffee,  and  several  bunches  of  grapes  of  delicious  taste. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  and  of  other  fruits  grown  in  hot 
countries,  possesses  peculiarly  refreshing  and  invigorating 
propeities.  It  is  generally  diluted  with  water.  A  recent 
traveller,  thus  beautifully  alludes  to  this  practice  :— ■ 
"  Fatigued  with  heat  and  thirst,  we  came  to  a  few  cot- 
tages in  a  palm-wood,  and  stopped  to  drink  of  a  fountain 
of  delicious  water.  In  this  northern  climate,  no  idea 
can  be  formed  of  the  exquisite  luxury,  of  drinking  in 
Egypt;  little  appetite  for  food  is  felt — but,  when  afler 
crossing  the  burning  sands,  you  reach  the  rich  line  of 
woods  on  the  brink  of  the  Nile,  and  pluck  the  fresh  limes, 
and  mixing  the  juice  with  Egyptian  sugar  and  the  soft 
river  water,  diink  repeated  bowls  of  lemonade,  you  feel 
that  every  other  pleasure  of  the  senses  must  yield  to  this. 
One  then  perceives  the  beauty  and  force  of  those  similes 
in  Scripture,  where  the  sweetest  emotions  of  the  heart  are 
compared  to  the  assuaging  of  thirst  in  a  sultry  land."* 

Tne  fruit  and  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  the  pomegranate, 
the  melon,  and  the  grape,  have,  in  every  age,  been  deemed 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  as  articles  of  diet,  and  of 
refreshing  drink. 

*  Game's  **  Letters  from  the  East." 
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"The  pomegranate  in  most  parts  of  Persia,"  remarks 
Forster,  "  has  a  thin  soft  skin,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  juice,  than  which  nothing,  in  hot  weather  or 
after  fatigue  can  be  more  grateful."* 

The  use  of  water  melons  in  Egypt,  is  thus  adverted  to 
by  Hasselquist.  "  The  water  melon  serves  the  Egyptians 
for  meat,  drink,  and  physic.  It  is  eaten  in  abundance 
during  the  season,  even  by  the  richer  sort  of  people  j  but 
the  common  people  scarcely  eat  anything  else,  and 
account  this  the  best  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  put  up  with  worse  fare,  at  other  seasons.  This  fruit 
likewise  serves  them  for  drink ;  the  juice  so  refreshes 
these  poor  creatures,  that  they  have  much  less  occasion 
for  water,  than  if  they  were  to  live  on  more  substantial 
food  in  this  burning  climate."t 

The  practices  of  modem  nations  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  these  vegetables  and  their  juices.  Hence, 
we  are  enabled  to  derive  some  knowledge  as  to  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  ancients,  whose  practices  in  many 
respects  are  known  not  to  have  differed  from  those  of  the 
present  day. 

The  ancients,  doubtless,  at  an  early  period,  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  fermentation.  The  juice  of  the  grape, 
or  other  fruits,  in  warm  climates  spontaneoush^  runs  into 
decay  or  fermentation ;  and  its  exhilirating  enects  on  the 
human  frame  would  not  long  remain  unknown.  **  The 
grapes,"  remarks  Sir  Edward  Barry,  "became  at 
first,  a  useful  part  of  their  aliment,  and  the  recently 
expressed  juices  a  cooling  drink.  These,  by  a  spon- 
taneous fermentation,  soon  acquired  a  vinous  quality," 
"  The  Indians,  in  the  same  manner,  discovered  similar 
virtue  in  their jpaZm  trees;  they  first  made  incisions  in 


•  Forster.  Pinkerton's  Collect,  of  Travels,  vol.  ix.  p.  304. 
**  The  abundant  and  agreeable  acid-juice  which  the  fruit  of 
the  poniep'anate  a£Pords,  gives  it  eveiy  where  a  very  high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Orientals.  It  is  not  only  eaten  with 
great  zest  in  its  natural  state,  but  its  inspissated  juice,  forms  a 
most  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage  in  those  countries, 
where  sherbets  prepared  with  the  juice  of  fruits,  form  the  most 
delicious  of  the  drinks,  in  which  the  people  are  allowed  to  in- 
dulge.**— Pictorial  Bible,  Deut.  ch.  viii.  v.  8. 

t  Hasselquist's  Iter  Palsestinmn. 
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the  bark,  with  a  view  of  drinking  the  cooling  liquor 
which  distilled  from  them,  but  soon  found  that  by  being 
kept  in  vessels  it  acquired  different  and  more  agreeable 
qualities/'* 

The  unfermented  juice  of  the  palm-tree  is  described  by 
a  celebrated  oriental  scholar  as  the  "  Palm  Wine  '*  of  the 
poets.  Man,  however,  prostitutes  this  as  well  as  other 
beneficent  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  the  gratification  of  his 
animal  passions. 

**  The  fermented  juice  of  the  palm-tree  is  more  power- 
fully intoxicating  than  that  of  the  vine.  A  small  incision 
being  made,  there  oozes  in  gentle  drops  a  cool  pleasant 
liquor  called  toddy,  the  palm  wine  of  the  poets.  This^ 
when  first  drawn  is  cooling  and  salutary,  but  when  fer- 
mented and  distilled  produces  an  intoxicating  liquor.^f 

**  The  liquor  extracted  fi'om  the  palm-tree  is  the  most 
seducing  and  pernicious  of  intoxicating  vegetable  juices ; 
when,  just  drawn  it  is  as  pleasant  as  Pouhon  water  fresh 
fi'om  tne  spring.  From  this  liquor,  according  to  Rheede, 
sugar  is  extracted ;  and  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance 
if  it  were  always  applied  to  so  innocent  a  purpose."! 

The  palm-trees  of  Judea,  in  particular,  were  excellent 
in  their  quality.  They  were  also  grown  in  great  abun- 
dance. § 

The  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  present  numerous 
proofs  of  the  simple  diet  of  the  people  in  ancient  times. 
Boaz  invited  Ruth  to  eat  of  his  bread,  and  to  dip  her 
morsel  in  the  vinegar,  a  liquor  which  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  analogous  to  the  veiy  weak  acidulous 
wines  used  in  the  present  day  by  the  Spaniards,  Italians, 
and  French.  Water  undoubtedly  was  the  common  and 
usual  drink  of  the  primitive  Hebrews.  The  heat  of  the 
climate,  however,  rendered  the  addition  of  vinegar  or 


*  Barry's  "  Wines  of  the  Ancients,"  chap.     ,  p.  22. 

+  Forbes'  Oriential  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  24. 

i  Sir  William  Jone's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

§  Fiunt  (vina)  et  e  pomis  : — primumque  h  palmis,  quo  Farthi 
et  Indi  utuntur  et  Oriens  totus :  maturarum  modio  in  aquas 
congiis  tribus  macerato  expressoque. — Plin.  xiv.  19.  "Ab  his 
eariotcB  (palmee)  maxime  celebrantur  ;  et  cibo  quidem,  sed  et 
succo,  ubonimse.  Exquibus  praecipua  vina  Orienti ;  iniqua  capiti, 
unde  porno  nomen." — ^Id.  xiii.  9. 
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cooling  juices,  a  source  of  considerable  refreshment  and 
gratification. 

The  Egyptians,  at  an  early  period,  made  use  of  must 
or  unfermented  wine — "  and  tne  clusters  brought  forth 
ripe  grapes.  *^  And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand,  and 
I  took  the  grapes  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup, 
and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand."*  "  From 
this,"  remarks  a  learned  commentator,  "we  find  that 
wine  anciently  was  the  mere  expressed  jmce  of  the  grape 
yfilYiout  fermentation  !  The  saky,  or  cup  bearer  took  the 
bunches,  pressed  the  juice  into  the  cup,  and  instantly 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  master."f  This  wine  of 
nature  is  called  by  Herodotus  otvoor  afXTsXiovpy  literally 
wine  of  the  vine.t  Egypt,  however,  does  not  ever  appear 
to  have  been  a  wine  country.  Hasselquist  informs  us, 
that  the  vine  is  now  *'  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  the  sake 
of  eating  the  grapes,  not  for  wine,  which  is  brought  from 
Candia,  &c.  Herodotus  states,  that  formerly,  "  they 
were  provided  with  wine  from  Greece,  and  likewise  firom 
Phoenicia.! 

Captain  Charles  Stuart  of  the  Madras  Army,  a  resi- 
dent for  fourteen  years  in  Hindostan,  and  an  extensive  tra- 
veller in  most  parts  of  the  eastern  world,  informs  us  that 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  and  sap  of  the  palm -tree, 
are  common  and  delightful  beverages  in  India,  Persia, 
Palestine,  and  other  adjacent  districts.  The  Landers' 
state,  that  in  Fernando  Po,  at  the  colony,  as  well  as  on 
the  coast,  palm  wine,  **  in  an  unfermented  state^  when 
just  fresh  from  the  tree,  is  the  common  and  favourite 
drink  of  the  natives."  **  The  juice,"  they  further  remark, 
"  which  is  called  *  imne,'  is  obtained  by  making  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  inserting  a  piece  of  the  leaf 

•  Gen.xi.  11. 

t  Clarke'  Commentary,  Dr.  Geddes  remarks  "  That  the 
word  rendered  by  our  translators  juice,  is  properly  new  itjine, 
or  must ;  and  the  new  wme  of  pomegranates  is  either  new 
wine  acidulated  with  the  juice  of  {)ome&Tanates,  whicht  the 
Turks  about  Aleppo  still  mix  with  their  dishes  for  this  purpose, 
or  rather  wine  made  of  the  juice  of  the  pomegranates,  of  Tfrhich 
Sir  F.  Chardin  says,  they  still  make  considerable  quantities  in 
the  East." 
^  t  Herodotus  ii.  37,  vide  Lowth's  Isaiah,  p.  172, 10th  ed. 

§  Ibid.  iii.  6.  .  .  , 
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into  it,  so  as  to  form  a  spout ;  the  liquid  flows  through 
this,  and  is  received  ia  a  calabash  placed  beneath  it, 
which  probably  holds  two  or  three  gallons,  and  will  be 
thus  filled  in  the  course  of  the  day."*  The  Indians  of 
North  America,  obtain  a  valuable  juice  in  a  similar 
manner,  from  the  maple  tree. 

The  knowledge  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  would  spon- 
taneously ferment  and  acquire  alcohofic  properties,  and 
the  desire  to  have,  at  all  seasons  and  times,  a  beverage 
free  fi'om  such  injurious  qualities,  probably  led  to  an 
ea  ly  adoption  of  the  practice  of  inspissation.  By  this 
process,  grape  juice  was  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
watery  particles,  and  could  be  kept  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  without,  further  decay.  The  addition  of  water,  when 
required  for  use,  rendered  it  not  only  a  portable,  but  an 
agreeable  mode  of  refreshment.  Sir  Edward  Barry 
observes,  that  there  was  a  kind  of  inspissation  early  used, 
and  recommended  by  physicians,  the  possum  sapa  E\//?//xa, 
OP  defrutumy  which  were  extracts  of  the  recent  inspissated 
juices  of  the  best  grapes.  These  difiered  chiefly  m  their 
degree  of  consistence,  some  were  subastringent,  but  gene- 
rally of  a  cooling  attenuating  nature :  others  were  made 
from  inspissation  of  the  rmistum,  which  though  not  pro- 
perly vinous,  acquired  some  weak  qualities  of  that  kind 
if  any  light  fermentation  had  preceded;  with  this  the 
women  were  allowed  to  dilute  their  aqueous  liquors,  when 
by  the  severities  of  their  laws  they  were  denied  the  use  of 
wine.f  Dr.  Russel  in  his  History  of  Aleppo  thus  adverts 
to  this  practice.  "  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape 
(sapa  vini)  called  here  dibbs,  is  brought  to  the  city  in 
skins,  and  sold  in  the  public  markets ;  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  coarse  honey,  is  of  a  sweet  taste,  and  in 
great  use  among  the  people  of  all  sorts."  t 

These  wines  contamed  little  or  no  alcohol,  and  werQ 
highlv  esteemed  among  the  ancients.  The  most  eminent 
chemists  concur  in. the  opinion,  that  must,  or  grape  juice, 
in  its  inspissated  state,    is  incapable  of  fermentation. 

*  Lander's  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  vol.  iii.  chap.  X2d.  p.  307j 
1832. 
t  Barry's  Wines  of  the  Ancients^  ch.  vi.  p.  956. 
t  History  of  Aleppo,  p.  20. 

h 
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Boerhaave,  Chaptal,  Newman,  Donovan,  and  other 
chemists  of  note,  unite  in  the  feet,  that  a  certain  degree 
of  fluidity  is  essential  to  fermentation.  "  By  boiling/' 
remarks  Boeerhaave,  "the  juice  of  the  richest  grapes 
loses  all  its  aptitude  for  fermentation,  and  may  afterwards 
be  preserved  for  years  without  undergoing  any  further 
change."* 

"  The  celebrated  ancient  wines,"  observes  Chaptal, 
^*  appear  in  general  to  have  rather  deserved  the  name  of 
syrwpsy  or  extractSf  than  wines.  They  must  have  been 
sweet  and  little  fermented.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose how  they  could  contain  any  spirit  whatever,  or 
possess,  in  consequence,  any  intoxicating  properties."  f 

"  It  is  observable,"  states  Newman,  "  that  wfa^i 
sweet  juices  are  boiled  down  to  a  thick  consistence,  they 
not  only  do  not  ferment  in  that  state,  but  aire  not  easiw 
brought  into  fermentation,  when  diluted  with  as  moc^ 
water  as  they  had  lost  in  the  evaporation,  or  even  with 
the  very  individual  water  that  had  exhaled  from  them. 
Thus  sundry  sweet  liquors  are  preserved  for  a  length  of 
time  by  boiline."! 

**  Mitsty*'  adds  Donovan,  "  unless  as  liquid,  as  water, 
will  not  ferment ;  and  if  wine,  afler  evaporation,  leaves 
any  residuum  sweet  and  agreeable  to  the  taste,  it  is  proof 
that  any  degree  of  fermentation  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected  must  have  been  trivial.  Besides,"  he  further 
deserves,  "  it  is  an  opinion  maintained  by  respectable 
authorities,  that  boiling  down  any  sweet  vegetable  juice 
has  a  tendency  to  lessen  its  susceptibility  of  fermeiv^ 
tation."§  Donovan  adds,  "  It  is  probable  that  the 
qualities  for  which  the  Romans  and  Greeks  [at  one  time] 

*  Calornimius  qui  nona^ta  gradus  exoedit^  dissipat  potiua 
actuosa  principia  fermentabilium,  quam  ut  eadem  excitet  et  pro- 
moveat ;  unde  ipsa  fortius  exhalatio  majore  caloris  in  gradu 
peracta ;  inspisss^  fluida  in  densitatem  fermentationi  prorsus 
meptarn,  Coctio  autem  id  celerius  efficit ;  ita  ut  succus  uvarum 
optimus  celeri  coctione  amittit,  ommen  ad  fermentationem  apti* 
tudinem,  maneatque  deinceps  massa  pro  annos  quietissima  nee 
mxLi8LiSL,Sitt,  Ferment,  torn.  i.  ^.  187. 

t  Chaptal's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

t  Newman's  Chemistry,  p.  441. 

§  Domestic  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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Valued  their  wines,  were  very  different  from  those  sought 
after  in  the  present  day ;  that  they  contained  much  sac- 
charine matter,  and  little  alcohol."* 

Aristotle  states,  that  either  hy  their  natural  consistence, 
or  by  boiling,  or  by  adulteration,  the  wines  of  Arcadia 
were  so  thick,  that  they  dried  up  in  the  goat  skins.  It 
was  the  practice  to  scrape  them  off,  and  to  dissolve  the 
scrapings  in  water.  It  is  probable  that  the  thick  sndfat 
wines  of  Chios,  Thasos,  Lesbos,  and  Crete,  were  of  a 
similar  deifcription. '  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  these  kind 
of  wines  will  receive  more  special  consideration. f  The 
depraved  tastes  of  the  ancients  led  them  to  adopt  sin- 
gular methods  to  adulterate  these  wines.  In  the  words 
of  an  old  writer,  they  resorted  "  to  such  substances,  as 
from  their  fragrant  odour  and  agreeable  pungency,  were 
most  likely  to  impart  the  desired  properties ; "  ut  odor 
WHO  contingat  et  saporis  qutedam  acumina.  Pulverized 
pitch  or  rosin,  was  sprinkled  on  the  must  during  its  first 
fermentation ;  after  the  completion  of  which,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  infuse  into  it  the  flowers  of  the  vine,  the  bruised 
berries  of  the  pine  or  cypress,  and  the  shavings  of  cedar- 
wood,  southern-wood,  and  bitter  almonds.^ 

Columella  gives  minute  directions  concerning  the  mode 
of  preparing  and  preserving  wines  in  his  day,  and,  in 
particular,  those  oi  an  inferior  quality.  It  was  usual  to 
prepare  a  kind  of  confection,  made  with  the  defrutuMf  or 
inspissated  must,  and  various  proportions  of  potent  and 
medicinal  ingredients.  An  example  of  this  practice  is 
given  from  the  same  writer. 

To  ninety  amphorae  of  must  evaporated  to  a  third  part 
of  its  former  consistence,  were  added  ten  sextarii  of  liquid 
nemeturican  pitch,  or  tar,  washed  in  boiled  sea- water,  and 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  turpentine  resin.  After  this  liquor 
had  been  reduced  to  two-thirds,  six  pounds  of  crude  pitch 
in  powder,  were  gradually  mixed  with  it,  in  addition  to  a 
liberal  allowance  of  various  aromatic  herbs,  such  as 
spikenard,  fleur-de-lis,  myrrh,  cardamoms,  safton,  meli- 
lot,  cassia,  and  sweet-scented  flag.  Four  ounces  of  this 
mixture  was  allotted  to  thirteen  and  a  half  gallons,  or  two 

•  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy,  vol;  i.  p.  25. 
'+  Chapter  on  the  Temperance  of  the  Jews. 
t'  Geoponica,  7,  12/  20.   - 
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amphorsB  of  i/vine,  produced  from  a  watery  vintage ;  but 
in  dry  seasons,  three  ounces  were  considered  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  These  medicaments,  however,  were  only  em- 
ployed  m  the  preparation  of  inferior  wines,  and  Columella 
cautions  the  wine-dealers  not  to  make  the  artificial  savour 
too  palpable,  lest  their  customers  should  thereby  be  deterred 
from  the  purchase  of  their  wines.*  In  a  preceding  chapter, 
the  same  wTiter  observes,  that  "that  wine  which  is  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  years  without  any  condiment,  must 
be  reckoned  the  best ;  and  nothing  oufjht  to  be  mixed  with 
it  by  which  its  genuine  flavour  may  be  corrupted  and  ^dis- 
guised ;  whatever  pleases  by  its  natural  qualities,  is  to  be 
deemed  the  most  choicest  An  accurate  writer  of  the 
present  day,  in  reference  to  these  practices,  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks : — "  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it 
seems  difficult  to  explain,  on  any  principles,  consistent 
with  a  refined  taste,  how  a  predilection  should  come  to  be 
entertained  for  wines  to  which  a  quantity  of  sea- water  had 
been  added,  or  which  were  highly  impregnated  with 
pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  a  multitude  of  powerful 
aromatic  ingredients  ;  nor  can  we  well  imagine,  that  their 
strong  wines,  even  when  mellowed  by  age,  could  be  ren- 
dered very  exquisite  by  being  exposed  in  smokey  garrets,  t 
until  reduced  to  a  syrup,  and  rendered  so  muddy  and  thick, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  strain  them  through  a  cloth,  in 
order  to  free  them  fi'om  impurities,  or  to  scrape  them  from 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  dissolve  them  in  hot  water 
before  they  were  fit  to  be  drank.  But  when  we  consider 
the  effects  of  habit,  which  soon  reconciles  the  palate  to 
the  most  ofiensive  substances,  and  the  influence  of  fashion 
and  luxury,  which  leads  us  to  prefer  everything  that  is 
rare  and  costly  to  articles  of  more  intrinsic  excellence 
and  moderate  price,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  might  have  excused  their  fondness 
for  pitched  and  pickled  wines,  wines  on  the  same  plea  by 
which  we  justify  our  attachment  to  tea,cofiee,  and  tobacco. 
It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Plutarch,  that  certain  dishes 

*  De  Re  Bustica,  xii.  20.  i*  Ibid.  xii.  19. 

t  Henderson  alludes  to  a  common  practice  of  the  ancients. 
Columella  states,  that  it  imparted  to  tneir  -wines  a  premature 
age : — ^  Vina  Gelerius  vetustescunt  Qum  fumi  quodam  tenore 
prsecoquem  ^turitatem  trahunt."-— O^^imimZ^  lib.  i.  6« 
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fcmd  liquors  which  first  appeared  intolerable,  came^  in 
course  of  time  to  be  reckoned  the  most  agreeable,  and 
surely  the  charge  of  indulging  a  perverted  taste  in  wine, 
•would  proceed  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  people  of  this 
country,  where  a  notorious  partiality  exists  in  favour  of  a 
Kquor,  of  which  the  harshness,  bitterness,  acidity,  and 
other  repulsive  qualities,  are  only  disguised  by  a  large 
admixture  of  ardent  spirits,  but  which  long  use  has 
rendered  so  palatable  to  its  admirers,  that  they  fancy  it 
the  best  of  all  possible  wines."* 

Thescj  doubtless,  were  the  wines  which  were  kept  by 
the  Romans  to  such  an  extraordinary  age.  Thus  in 
Btatius  : — 

"  Vinaque  perpetuis  sevo  certantia  fastis." 

Horace  makes  mention  of  wine  nearly  seventy  years  old 
' — Marsi  memorem  duelli.  This  wine  is  said  sometimes 
to  have  been  drunk  when  100  years  old.  The  celebrated 
Opimian  wines  took  their  designation  from  the  Consul  of 
that  name  in  whose  time  they  were  made.  Pliny  speaks 
of  them  being  preserved  until  his  time,  that  is,  nearly 
200  years,  and  that  such  was  their  excellence,  that  they 
could  not  be  purchased  for  money.  Other  wines  besides 
the  Opimian  were  celebrated  for  their  age  and  quality. 

Ice  was  commonly  used  by  the  lovers  of  wine  among 
the  ancients,  to  cool  the  artificial  heat  occasioned  by 
Bacchanalia!  indulgence.  The  practice  is  not  unknown 
to  lovers  of  pleasure  in  the  present  day.  "  To  what  a 
pitch,"  says  Seneca,  "  have  our  artificial  wants  brought 
us,  that  common  water,  which  nature  has  caused  to 
flow  in  such  profusion,  and  destined  to  be  the  com- 
mon beverage  of  man  and  other  animals,  should,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  luxury,  be  converted  into  an  article  of 
traffic,  and  sold  at  a  stated  price.  The  Lacedemonians 
bai^shed  perfiimers  from  their  city  and  territory,  because 
they  wasted  their  oil.  What  would  they  have  done  if 
they  had  seen  our  shops  and  storehouses  for  snow,  and 
so  many  beasts  of  bui'den  employed  in  carrying  this  com- 
modity, dirty,  and  discoloured  by  the  straw  m  which  it 
id  kept.     You  may  behold  certain  lean  fellows,  wrapped 

*  Henderson  on  Wiaes,p.  60, 61. 
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up  to  the  chin  to  defend  them  from  cold,  and  pale  and 
sickly  in  appearance^  who  not  only  drink,  but  even  eat 
snow,  putting  lumps  of  it  into  their  cups  during  the 
intervals  of  drinking.  Do  you  imagine  this  to  be  thirst  ? 
It  is  a  true  fever,  and  of  the  most  malignant  kind."* 
Pliny  also  alludes  to  this  practice  in  terms  of  reproach, 
and  adds  with  some  degree  of  truth,  ^'  Man  is  satisfied 
with  nothing  in  the  state  that  he  receives  it  from  the  hand 
of  nature."t 

The  ancients  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  During  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  state,  wine  was 
rarely  made  use  of,  except  on  sacrificial  occasions.  In 
the  time  of  Homer,  in  Sicily,  and  about  the  neighbouring 
shores  the  vine  grew  wild.  In  a  thousand  years  after- 
wards, the  Italians  could  boast  that  of  at  least  fourscore 
various  kinds  of  wines  then  in  use,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  them  were  produced  in  their  own  country.  The  number 
alluded  to,  however,  comprehended  only  the  wines  in 
most  esteem,  for  the  same  writer  informs  us,  that  in  his 
time  the  luxurious  Romans  had  no  less  than  195  varieties 
of  wines  in  general  use.  The  national  demoralization 
which  quickly  followed,  need  excite  little  surprise.  Some 
of  the  wines  of  the  ancients  were  exceedingly  strong, — 
indeed  among  the  sensual  part  of  the  community  the 
celebrity  of  these  wines,  in  a  great  measure,  depended  on 
their  alcoholic  strength.  "  Faustian  wine,"  remarks 
Pliny,  "  wiU  take  fire  and  hum;  and  no  wine  has  greater 
reputation."!  Homer  in  particular  alludes  to  the 
strength  of  the  Pramnian  and  Maronean  wines,  neither 
of  which  varieties  could  be  used  with  safety,  unless 
largely  diluted  with  water. 

According  to  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Le  Borne,  the  wines 
of  Cyprus,  at  an  early  period,  were  distinguished  for  their 
excellence  and  strength.  In  later  times,  Father  Stephen 
Lusignan,  observes,  that  they  were  so  strong,  that  they 
would  kindle  in  the  fire  and  bum  like  oU,S 

•  QusBSt.  Natural,  iv.  13.  +  Hist  Nat.  xiv.  4, 

t  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  xiv.  2. 

§  Cyprus  was  conquered  by  the  Mahomedans  in  the  reign  of 
Selim  Ii.,Emperor  of  the  Turks.  It  appears  that  this  Prince  had  in 
his  early  youth  been  very  debauched.  Some  Cyprian  wines  being 
brought  to  the  table  at  one  of  his  Tolnptaous  r^aists,  a  favourite 
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A  popular  English  writer  thus  alludes  to  the  strength 
of  the  white  wine  of  Lepe,  (Niebla,  near  Seville,)  in 
Spain. 

Now  kepe  you  fro  the  white  and  fro  the  rede, 
Namely  fro  the  white  wine  of  Lepe, 
That  is  to  sell  in  Fish-streat  and  m  Chepe  : 
This  wine  of  Spain  crepeth  subtelly, 
And  other  wines  growing  fast  by, 
Of  which  riseth  soch  fumositie, 
That  whan  a  man  hath  dronk  draughts  thre. 
And  weneth  that  he  be  at  home  in  Chepe, 
He  is  in  Spain,  right  at  the  toune  of  Lepe. 

Chaucer's  Pardane/^e  Tola, 

History  presents  remarkable  examples  of  great  plenty 
of  wines  at  various  ages  of  the  world.  Lucius  LucuUus, 
aocording  to  Varro,  when  a  boy,  never  witnessed  more 
than  one  cup  of  Chios  wine  served  up  after  dinner  at  his 
&ther's  table.  Pliny,  however,  relates,  that  the  same 
LucuUus,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  ^ave  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  distributed  among 
them  more  than  100,000  gallons  of  wine.* 

Hortensias,  the  celebrated  orator,  held  the  wine  of 
Chios  in  great  esteem.  On  his  death,  10,000  barrels  of 
it  were  round  stored  in  his  cellars.  This  remarkable 
abundance  will  excite  less  surprise,  when  the  fruitful 
nature  of  the  vine  is  considered ;  in  particular,  when  sub- 
jected to  careful  cultivation,  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  favour- 
able climate. 

In  Italy,  according  to  Martial,  wine  was  at  one  period 
more  easily  procured  than  water : — 

Lod^d  at  Ravenna,  water  sells  so  de&r, 

A  cistern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betrayed. 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mixed  I  paid ; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchased  Liquor  mine. 

The  rascal  fobb'd  me  off  with  only  wine. 

woman  asked  him,  whether  this  delicious  wine  was  procured  in 
^v  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  Sultan  felt  reproached  for  hid 
inaolence,  and  having  called  a  council,immediately  assembled  his 
Troops.  **  I  propose,"  said  he,  **  to  conquer  Cyprus,  an  island 
which  contains  a  treasure,  that  none  but  the  King  of  kin^  ought 
to  possess."  This  statement  is  made  in  a  relation  printed  at 
Boloma,  Nov.  11th.  1672. 
*  J'liny,  b.  xiv.  cnap.  14. 
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Early  attempts  were  made  by  the  Romans  to  introduce 
tlie  growth  of  the  vine  into  the  British  empire.  Winejf 
according  to  Speed,  was  manufactured  in  almost  every 
monastery.*  The  Isle  of  Ely  in  particular,  became  so 
celebrated  for  the  fruitfulness  of  its  vintage,  as  to  be 
called  the  Isle  of  Vines,  and  the  Bishop,  soon  after  th6 
Conquest,  exacted  tithes  from  the  vineyards.  The  vine, 
however,  has  never  been  cultivated  in  this  country,  to 
any  great  extent.  Our  French  conquests  indeed  placed 
withm  our  reach,  wines  of  a  superior  quality. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  wines  were  to  be 
had  in  great  plenty  in  England,  and  drunkenness  existed  to 
a  most  fearful  extent  Hollinshed  declares,  that  at  this 
time  "  the  strongest  rvines  were  in  greatest  request^  and 
that  claret  and  other  weak  ivines  were  little  valued,^* 

In  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  wines  were  so  abundant  in 
this  country,  that  when  Richard  II.,  after  a  long  absence, 
was  greeted  by  the  inhabitants  of  London,  the  very  con- 
duits in  the  streets,  through  which  the  procession  passed, 
were  allowed  to  run  with  every  variety  of  this  liquor.-f 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1470,  at  the  installa^ 
tion  feast  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  no  less  a  quantity 
than  one  hundred  tuns  of  wine  and  three  hundred  tuns  of 
ale,  making  a  total  of  more  than  100,000  quarts  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  was  provided  for  the  entertainment.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  these  beverages  were  not  of  the 
same  alcoholic  strength  as  the  wines  and  ales  in  use  in  the 
present  day. 

The  price  of  wine  was  proportioned  to  its  abundance. 
Rochelle  wine,  A.D.  1199,  was  sold  for  twenty  shillings, 
the  tun,  or  fourpence  for  the  gallon ;  wine  of  Anion, 
twenty-four  shillings  the  tun,  or  sixpence  the  gallon. 
No  other  French  wmes  were  allowed  to  be  sold  for  more 
than  twenty-five  shillings  the  tun,  a  price,  however, 
which  was  soon  increased  to  sixpence  and  eightpence  the 
gallon.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  the  best  wine  could 
be  procured  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings  for  thirty-six 
gallons,  and  sometimes  even  for  less.  In  the  fourteeenth 
century,  wine  was  so  abundant,  as  to  be  sold  for  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence  per  tun,  and  twenty  shillings  for 

•  Speed's  Chron.  +  Maitland*s  History  of  London. 
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the  best,  that  is,  less  than  one  penny  per  gallon.  The 
price  of  wines  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  thus :  Rochelle,  sixpence  per  gallon,  and 
under ;  Gascoine,  eightpence  per  gallon,  and  under ;  and 
Spanish,  tenpence  per  gallon,  and  under.  The  propor- 
tionate existence  of  intemperance  at  those  times,  will 
excite  little  surprise. 

The  high  duties  at  various  times  laid  on  foreign  wine, 
together  with  the  invention  of  a  more  popular  beverage, 
has  greatly  diminished  its  consumption  as  a  national 
drink  in  England.  Immense  quantities  of  it,  however, 
are  still  consumed  in  this  country.  In  every  part  of  the 
^obe  the  most  fearfiil  calamities  have  attended  vinous 
mdulgence. 

The  history  of  wines,  on  investigation,  will  be  found  to 
be  universally  fi'uitfiil  in  the  production  of  every  species 
of  moral  and  physical  evil,  which  in  general  arise  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  general  use  even  of 
weak  intoxicating  wines  has  invariably  been  followed  by 
an  irresistible  desire  for  those  of  a  stronger  descnption. 

The  strongest  wines  were  held  in  most  esteem  among 
the  sensual  part  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  England, 
distinguished  historians  testify  that  the  most  potent  wines 
were  held  in  greatest  estimation.  In  the  present  day  a 
similar  partiality  exists  in  favour  of  the  strongest  wines. 
On  the  authority  of  Newman  and  Brand,  we  are 
informed  tfiat  the  wines  in  common  ttse  in  this  country 
are  three  tim£s  stronger  than  those  made  ttse  of  in  1750. 
These  facts  show  to  an  awful  extent  that  the  appetite  for 
strong  drink  is  progressively  increased  by  indulgence.* 

The  fondness  for  intoxicating  liquors  displayed  by 
various  nations  is  powerfully  demonstrative  of  this 
position.  Stimulants  are  generally  used  for  the  pleasing 
sensations  they  produce,  and  few  people  remain  long 
satisfied  with  the  use  of  mildly  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
Armenians  prepare  wine  on  purpose  for  the  Mahomedans 

•  They  begin  with  the  weaker  wines ;  these  by  use  and  habit 
wOl  not  do,  they  leave  the  stomach  tsdck  and  mawkish ;  they 
must  fly  to  stronger  wines,  and  stronger  wines  and  stronger  still, 
and  run  the  climax  through  brandy,  to  Barbadoes,  and  double- 
distilled  spirits,  till  at  last  they  can  find  nothing  hot  enough  for 
them.— -pB.  CHETinE. 

l3 
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(Persians)  by  adding  lime,  hemp,  and  other  ingredients 
to  increase  its  pungency  and  strength.  "  The  wine  that 
soonest  intoxicates,  is  accounted  the  best,  and  the  lightest 
and  more  delicate  kinds  are  held  in  no  estimation  among 
the  adherents  of  the  prophet.^'* 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  drinking,  dif- 
fered in  many  respects,  from  those  of  modem  times* 
Some  of  their  most  celebrated  philosophers  countenanced 
occasional  drunkenness,  and  their  idolatrous  superstitions, 
sanctioned  festive  intoxication  in  honour  of  their  gods. 
Previous,  however,  to  the  general  effeminacy  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  nations,  the  practice  of  haJbitiml  free 
drinking  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  disgraceful.  The 
fate  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  may  be  adduced  as  an 
example  in  point.  This  monarch  acquired  habits  of  gross 
intemperance  during  his  residence  among  the  Scythians, 
who  were  notorious  for  their  immoderate  indulgence  in 
intoxicating  liquors.  On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was 
considered  unfit  longer  to  reign,  and  accordingly  was 
deposed  from  the  throne. 

According  to  Hippocrates,  the  fermented  wines  of  the 
ancients  were  divided  into  two  great  classes,  oXiyo^^poi^ 
and  7ro\v<l>6poiy  viz.  such  as  did  and  did  not  require  con- 
siderable dilution  with  water.  That  the  practice  of  dilu- 
tion was  general,  is  quite  clear  from  their  writers,  who 
have  treated  largely  on  the  subject.  These  customs, 
however,  changed  with  the  manners  of  the  people.  Plu- 
tarch in  his  Symposia,  mentions  three  different  kinds  of 
mixtures,  the  ttcitc,  or  Jive,  to  that  mixture  which  con- 
sisted of  three  parts  of  water  and  two  of  pure  wine.; 
rpia,  or  three,  to  that  which  consisted  of  two  parts  of 
water  and  one  of  wine,  and  the  fourth,  to  that  which 
consisted  of  three  parts  of  water  and  one  of  wine.  Plu- 
tarch in  addition  observes,  that  the  first  mixture  or  wevTe 
was  lightly  intoxicating,  the  second,  generous  and  more 
mildly  composing  the  spirits,  but  the  fourth  inactive,  and 
therefore  seldom  used  but  by  the  rigid  philosophers  at 
Athens,  who  resided  in  the  PrytancmmJ^ 

Athenseus  adduces  several  instances  from  the  poets,  which 
ticcord  with  the  measures  of  Plutarch.    That  distinguished 

*  Henderson  on  Wiaes,  p.  263.        t  Bympos.lib*  iiL  quest.  9« 
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writer,  however,  mentions  a  mixture  which  differed  much 
from  wevTB  of  Plutarch  and  which  was  called  xeyre  kcu 
h)(a.  It  consisted  of  five  parts  of  pure  voine  and  two  parts 
of  water.  The  lovers  of  Bacchus  were  particularly 
devoted  to  this  cup.  It  was  never  used  by  the  temperaW 
part  of  the  community.  Athenseus  confirms  this  state- 
ment by  several  examples  from  Eupolis  and  Anacreon.  * 
The  latter  writer  states  that  it  would  make  them  furious 
like  bacchanals. 

The  odes  of  Anacreon  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
practice  of  diluting  wines : 

"  Brins^  hither  boy,  a  mighty  bowl, 
And  let  me  quench  my  thirsty  soul ; 
Fill  two  parts  water,  fill  it  high, 
And  one  of  wine,  for  I  am  dry : 
Thus  let  the  limpid  stream  allay 
The  jolly  god's  too  potent  sway." 

Hesiod,  during  the  summer  months  prescribed  three 
measures  of  water  to  one  of  wine.  Athenaeus  writes 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  mingled 
their  wines.  This  learned  writer  flourished  about  the 
dose  of  the  second  century.  In  his  tenth  book,  he 
represents  Archippus  as  making  the  following  re* 
mark  in  his  Amphitryon  : — "  Who  of  you  has  mmgled 
loov  lofttl  in  other  words,  who  has  mingled  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  with  wine?  Alexis,  m  his  Nurse, 
Observes,  **  It  is  far  better  to  use  one  part  of  wine  and 
four  of  water ;  L  e.  in  preference  to  the  practice  of  those 
individuals  who  make  use  of  a  mixture  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  wine  and  water."  Anasilas,  in  his  Nereus, 
says,  "  I  never  drink  three  parts  of  water  and  one  wine." 
In  this  passage,  he  alludes  to  the  mixture  then  in  common 
use,  and  expresses  his  desire  for  a  stronger  liquor. 
Nichocares  states  the  most  desirable  proportion  to  be  two 
parts  of  wine  and  five  of  water.  Hermippus,  in  his  Dii, 
states  the  same ;  so  also  do  Amerpsias  and  Eupolis. 
Diocles  recommendsybwr  parts  water  and  two  wine.  The 
following  statement  of  the  poet  Ion,  argues  strongly  in 
behalf  of  temperance: — Palamades  prophesied  to  the 
Greeks,  who  were  occupied  in  preparations  for  the  siege 

*  Athensausy  lib.  x.  fiap.  7* 
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of  Troy,  that  "  their  voyage  would  be  prosperous  if  they 
should  drink  three  cups  with  one,  L  e,  three  parts  of 
water  and  one  of  wine. 

Some  of  the  strong  wines  of  the  ancients  requu*ed  plen- 
tiful dilution.  Homer,  in  particular,  adverts  to  the  t)oteiicy 
of  the  Pramnian  and  Maronean  wines,  one  part  of  which, 
he  observes,  would  require  twenty  parts  of  water  to  dilute 
it  to  a  proper  degree.*  **  This,  remarks  Dr.  Barry, 
**  must  appear  very  absurd  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  diluting  very  largjely  their 
common  wines,  when  they  drank  them  with  an^intention 
of  quenching  their  thirst."  Among  the  different  cooling 
drinks,  which  Sippocrates  enumerates  as  being  most 
proper,  he  particularly  mentions  twenty  parts  of  water 
and  one  of  Thasian  wine,  f  In  these  circumstances,  the 
wine  was  added  only  to  correct  the  crudity  and  inactivity 
of  the  water,  and  to  make  it  pass  more  freely  into  the 
blood.  The  Maronean  wine  was  never  drank  in  the 
manner  described  by  Homer ^  with  a  view  of  strength- 
ening or  exhilirating  the  spirits,  for  if  a  rectified  spirit 
was  drawn  from  that  wine,  and  diluted  with  that  pro- 
portion of  water,  it  would  be  weaker  than  any  pure  wine 
of  the  lightest  kind,  but  when  drank,  reduced  to  its  proper 
standard  as  wine  he  then  calls  it  lycuv  Cjotov  ^ewv,X 

The  practice  of  diluting  wines  was  primitive  in  its 
origin.  Homer  thus  alludes  to  it  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Trojan  war : — 

Ot  fiEV  O'p  oivov  efxitryov  ivl  KprfTrjpm  koI  v^wp. 

They  then  mingled  wine  and  water  in  their  drinking 
vessels.  A  tradition  of  the  Athenians  relates  that  Am- 
phictyon,  one  of  their  kings,  was  first  taught  by  Bacchus 
nimself  to  dilute  wine  with  water.  Phuochorus  states 
that  Amphictyon  dedicated  an  altar  to  the  god  of  wine, 
under  the  name  of  "  OpSiog"  because  from  that  time  men 
began  to  return  from  entertainments  sober  and  opdotc, 
upright.  The  same  king  also  enacted  a  law,  that  at 
entertainments  wine  alone  should  be  drunk  which  had 
been  tempered  with  water.  Solon,  at  a  later  period, 
revived  this  law.    (Athenseus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.)    The  pre-^ 

II.  iii.  Odys.  vi.  f  Lib.  ii.  de  Morb.  in  fine; 

t  Barry  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  p.  135. 
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valence  of  this  practice  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that 
drinking  vessels  were  denominated  KparypEg,  gohlets,  or 
vessels  for  mixing  7vine  and  watery  from  the  word  Kepawvfi-^ 
to  mix  or  blend  together.  In  summer,  the  Romans  used 
cold  water  to  dilute  their  wines ;  in  winter  hot.  Juvenal 
speaks  of  the  waiter  at  the  table  as  ccdidtB  gelidmque 
minister  J  or  the  waiter  for  hot  and  cold  water.  Lucian, 
in  his  description  of  the  Greek  feasts,  states  that  "  wine 
was  set  on  the  table,  and  water  made  ready  both  hot  and 
cold."* 

From  these  statements,  it  appears,  that  among  the  tem- 
perate part  of  the  ancients,  at  least,  the  practice  of  diluting 
wine  with  water  was  not  only  primitive  in  its  origin,  but 
Tmiversal  in  its  extent.  Even  among  the  intemperate 
part  of  the  community,  it  will  be  found  that  the  drinking 
nabits  of  the  heathens  were,  in  many  respects,  less  dan- 
gerous in  their  consequences,  than  those  of  the  same  class 
of  persons  in  our  own  age.  In  modem  times,  wine  is  not 
only  drank  to  a  free  extent  on  festive  occasions,  but  daily 
made  use  of  at  meals,  and  at  other  times,  in  addition  not 
unfrequently,  to  the  use  of  other  and  more  powerfully  intoxi- 
cating stimulants.  The  ancients,  however,  seldom  made 
use  of  stimulating  wine,  except  at  their  social  entertain- 
ments. Water,  vinegar  of  wine,  unfermented  wine,  or 
fermented  wine  diluted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
harmless  in  its  effects,  were  usually  employed  either  to 
dilute  their  food,  or  to  allay  the  demands  of  thirst.  To 
drink  wine  unmixed  was  aKvQoirieiv,  to  play  the  Scythian* 
It  has  already  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter  that  by 
OpaKia  wpoTToaig,  the  Thracian^  mode  of  drinking y  was 
meant  dfcparoTroflna,  drinking  wine  not  mixed  with  waters 

Fermented  wines  were  not  esteemed  among  the  ancients 
for  those  qualities  whicb  are  attributed  to  them  by  a 
great  proportion  of  mankind,  in  the  present  day,  viz.,  as 
articles  in  some  respects  essential  to  healthy  existence. 
It  is  quite  certain,  that  they  were  not  employed  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  thirst ;  it  is  also  equally  clear,  that 

*  The  practice  of  diluting^  wines  is  not  uncommon  among  th^ 
xnore  sober  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  France  in  the  present  day. 
In  the  island  of  Cyprus,  persons  of  property,  at  dinner,  altoayt 
dilute  dMr  teine  wUh  water j  one  third,-r«ometimes  more,  sometimes 
les8.^iS!0e  Letter  of  the  Bev.L,  W,  Pearce^ 
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they  were  not  looked  upon  as  articles  capable  of  adding 
strength  to  the  body.  The  latter  circumstance  is  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  fact^  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
prohibited  the  use  of  wine  during  their  laborious  marches 
And  campaigns,  which,  as  r^ards  the  display  of  animal 
vigour  and  capacity,  has  no  parallel  in  moaem  times. 

The  invention  of  beer  is  by  most  writers  attributed  to 
the  Egyptians.  The  date,  nowever,  of  this  discovery, 
is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Its  Latin  name 
cerevisia,  is  derived  from  Ceres^  the  goddess  of  com,  from 
which  grain,  this  liquor  is  in  general  prepared.  The 
English  name,  has  been  derived  in  various  ways.  The 
following  are  the  earliest  notices  of  this  popular  beverage. 
An  ancient  writer  thus  remarks  :  *'  The  Pannonians,  who 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  have  neither  oil  nor 
wine,  except  very  little,  and  that  little  very  bad :  they  eat 
barley  and  millet,  and  from  these  two  kinds  of  grain  they 
make  a  drink.'^*  Ammianus,  makes  allusion  to  a  liquor 
used  in  lUyricum,  called  sahaia^  prepared  from  barley  or 
wheat.  Tacitus  relates,  that  the  Germans  prepared  a 
beverage  from  barley  or  wheat,  which  they  made  into  a 
liquor,  somewhat  resembling  wine.  Those  who  lived  near 
to  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  further  remarks,  purchased 
wine.f  Ammianus  calls  the  sabaia  of  the  lUyrians, 
**  liquor  paupertinm,"  a  poor  or  weak  liquor.  This 
character,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  remarks  of 
Zenophon,  who  describes  the  o  ivog  Kpi^ivoQ  or  barley  wine 
of  the  Armenians,  as  strong  and  pleasant  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  its  use.t  "  Their  soil  is  good  for  arable  and 
pasture,  and  the  produce  abundant,  yet  the  people  inhabit 
caves  with  their  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  They  fill  open 
vessels  with  barley  and  water  up  to  the  brim."  §  Pliny 
makes  distinct  allusion  to  the  invention  of  an  intoxicating 
liquor  from  com .  * '  Western  nations  intoxicate  themselves 
by  means  of  moistened  com."  A  drink  made  in  this  way 
is  called  z^/thimiy  in  Egypt,  celia  and  cerea^  in  Spain,  and 
eerevisia,  in  Oaul,  and  the  other  provinces. ||  Homer, 
does  not  in  any  of  his  writings,  allude  to  this  ingenious 
invention.     The  Greeks,  however,  knew  from  an  early 

*  Dion.  GasBins,  Lib.  xlix.  §  Idem. 

V  t  De  Morib.  Oerm.  §.  xxii.  ||  Plin.  lib JCziiL  c.  25. 


Zenophon.  Anabasis. 
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period  how  to  produce  a  liquor,  in  strength  and  goodneds 
nearly  equal  to  wine,  from  barley  and  water.*  Ovid, 
alludes  to  it  in  equally  distinct  terms.  A  liquor  pro*- 
duced  from  dried  grain,  is  offered  to  the  goddess  Ceres, 
when  exhausted  with  weariness. f  Pliny,  thus  remarks 
on  this  invention.  "The  whole  world  is  addicted  to 
drunkenness  :  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man,  has  given 
even  to  water  the  power  of  intoxicating,  where  wme  id 
not  procurable.''  t 

The  ancient  British  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
producing  the  "  wine  of  corn,"  soon  after  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  Mead,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  the  common  beverage  of  the  primitive  inhabitant^ 
of  this  country.  It  consisted  simply  of  honey  and  water 
reduced  to  a  state  of  fermentation.  Among  the  ancient 
Irish  it  was  termed  miodh,  and  mU-Jionf  that  is  honey* 
nnne.^  Mead  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  In  the  court  of  the  ancient  Princes  of  Wales, 
the  Mead-maker  was  held  as  the  eleventh  person  in  point 
of  dignity.  By  an  ancient  law  of  the  principality,  three 
thin^  in  the  court  were  ordered  to  be  communicated  to 
the  King,  before  they  were  made  known  to  any  other 
person.  First,  every  sentence  of  the  judge;  second^ 
every  new  song ;  and  third,  eveiy  cask  of  m^id.  The 
solace  which  this  or  some  similar  liquor  afforded,  is 
4eiined  by  Ossian,  "  the  joy  of  the  shell."  IF 

Isidorus  and  Orosius,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  thus  describe  the  manner  in  which  beer 
was  made  among  the  British  and  other  Celtic  nations. 
**  The  grain  is  steeped  in  water,  and  made  to  germinate ; 

♦  Diod.  Lib.  iv.  t  Nat.  Hist.  Lib.  xiv.  §.  29. 

t  Metam.  Lib.  v.  449.  §  Harris;  Ware.  u.  182. 

^  Ra^er  Lodbro^,  the  last  Kin?  of  Scandinavia,  having  been 
taken  prisoner,  in  a  descent  which  he  made  on  England,  was  put 
to  a  cruel  death.  In  the  agonies  of  torture  he  uttered  the  follow- 
ing language  : — ^**  We  fou^t  with*  swords :  I  am  still  full  of  joy 
when  I  think  of  the  banquet  that  is  preparing  for  me  in  t&e 
palace  of  the  gods.  Soon — soon,  in  the  splendid  abode  of  Odin,  we 
shall  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  our  enemies." — ^  But  it  is  tin^e 
io  cease.  Odin  hath  sent  his  goddedses  to  conduct  me  to  his 
palace.  I  am  going  to  be  placed  on  the  highest  seat,  there  to 
oBsff  goblets  of  beer  with  the  gods.    I  wifl  die  laughiog.*^-* 
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it  is  then  dried  and  ground ;  after  which  it  is  infused  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  being  fermented,  be* 
x^omes  a  pleasant,  warming,  strengthening,  and  intoxi- 
cating liquor." 

The  German  tribes  placed  a  high  value  on  this  exhi- 
lirating  liquor.  Their  poets,  indeed,  made  it  the  theme  of 
praise,  even  in  the  hours  of  death.  The  following  autho- 
rities show,  that  malt  liquor  was  in  common  use  both  in 
Britain  and  among  the  Irish,  at  an  early  period : — 

Eumenes,  in  his  panegyric  on  Constantius,  A.D« 
296,  observes,  that  Britain  produced  com  in  such  abun- 
dance, that  it  was  sufficient  to  supply,  not  only  bread, 
but  also  a  drink,  which  was  comparable  to  wine.*  A 
writer  of  great  erudition,  thus  alludes  to  the  habits  of  St, 
Finnian,  of  Clonard,  one  of  the  two  sees  of  Meath.  This 
pious  individual  died,  A.D.  552,  "  Finnian  was  distin- 
guished, not  only  for  his  extraordinary  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  but  likewise  for  his  great 
sanctity,  and  austere  mode  of  living.  His  usual  food 
was  bread  and  herbs ;  his  drink  water.  On  festival  days, 
he  used  to  indulge  himself  with  a  little  fish,  and  a  cup 
of  beer  or  whey,  f  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Lite 
of  St.  Columbanus,  by  Jonas,  (embracing  a  period  be- 
tween 589  and  610,)  allusion  is  made  to  ale  (cervesiam,) 
which  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  wheat  and  barley,  ana 
which,  "  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  except  the 
ScordiscsB  and  Dardans,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  the 
ocean,  those  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Germany, 
and  others  who  are  not  unlike  them  in  manners,  use.  t 
The  Memoir  of  Columbanus,  was  written  about  A.D.  640. 
In  the  year  694,  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  directed  that  every 
one  who  possessed  a  farm  of  ten  hides  of  land,  should, 
among  other  articles,  pay  to  him  twelve  ambers  of  Welch 
ale.  Each  amber  contained  above  seven  gallons  of 
English  wine  measure. 

The  ancient  and  peculiar  drink  of  the  Irish,  remarks 
Ware,  as  also  the  Britons,  was  ale.  §  Dioscorides  observes, 
that  the  Britons  and  Irish,  [Hiberi]  instead  of  wine,  use 
a  liquor  called  curmi,  made  from  barley.  ]|    On  this 

^  Macpherson's  Annals.  §  Lib.  xi.  cap.  110. 

t  ficclesiast.  Hist.  c.  x.  §.  5.      ]|  Harris'  Ed.  Ware's  Antiq.  p.  183L 

t  Messingham  Flor.  p.  226. 
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pstssfiige  Camden  remarks,  that  the  word  curmi,  is  cor- 
ruptly written  for  the  old  British  word,  cwnv,  which 
signifies  ale.  This  latter  name,  is  derived  from  the  Danes> 
who  term  it  oel,  Julian,  the  apostate,  in  an  epigram, 
dienomipates  this  liquor,  the  offspring  of  com,  ana  wine 
fvithout  Toine, 

Beer  and  ale  appear  to  have  formed  important  items  in 
the  banquets  of  olden  times.  Malt  liquor  constituted  a 
part  of  the  feast  provided  in  the  eleventh  century  for 
Edward  the  Confessor.  In  the  reien  of  Edward  IV.,  in 
the  fifteenth  centuiy,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that 
300  tuns  of  ale,  were  prepared  for  one  feast  alone.  At 
an  entertainment  "given  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
Kenilworth  Castle,  to  Queen  Elizabeth^  365  hogsheads 
of  beer  alone  were  consumed.  On  the  supposition  that 
23,000  persons  were  present  on  that  occasion  (an  impro- 
bable conjecture,)  not  less  than  one  gallon  of  ale  would 
fall  to  the  share  of  each  individual.  Intemperance  and 
riot,  doubtless,  characterized  this  sumptuous  feast.  The 
<:onsumption  of  malt  liquors  must  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  easy  rate  at  which  they  could  be  procured 
by  all  ranks  of  society.  Spiced  ale,  (double  the  price  of 
common,)  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  sold  at  8d.  per 
gallon.  In  1251,  the  law  enacted,  that  in  cities  a  brewer 
might  sell  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  penny ;  and  in  the 
country,  three  or  four  gallons  for  the  same  price.*  In 
1471,  the  maximum  price  of  ale  was  fixed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  at  three  halfpence  for  a  gallon  of  the  best 
t)eer.  About  1550,  according  to  Hollinshed,  the  cost 
of  beer  was  about  five  farthings  per  gallon. 

Our  ancestors,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  bibulous 
propensities,  had  stated  times  for  indulgence  in  malt  liquors. 
Some  of  these  were  even  associated  with  the  offices  of  the 
church,t  and  were  supported  by  joint  contributions, — such 
as  leet  ale,  clerk  ale,  church  ate,  and  bride  ale.  The  lat- 
tier  custom  is  even  still  followed  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 

•  Hulme,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. — A  penny  at  that  time  was  value 
about  three  halfpence  in  the  time  of  Hulme,  from  whose  work 
this  fact  has  been  quoted. 

t  In  the  fairs  held  at  Camberwell,  it  is  stated,  that  booths 
were  ^ected  in  the  church-yard  for  the  sale  of  **  good  drink, 
pies,  and  pedlerie  trash." 
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land,  under  the  name  of  Penny  Bride  Ale,  having  for  its 
professed  object  the  assistance  of  those  poor  persons  who 
are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  wedding  dinner.* 

Hollinshed,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  centniy, 
thus  makes  allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  people  in  hiB 
time : — ^^They  wUl  drink  till  they  he  as  red  as  cocks,  and 
Uttte  wiser  tlutn  their  combs  J^  The  same  writer  mentions 
that  such  "  headie  ale  and  beer"  were  vended,  that  the 
people  stood  peculiarly  in  danger  of  imposition. 

!Porter  is  a  beverage  of  modem  invention.  It  was 
first  manufactured  about  the  year  1722.  Previous  to 
that  period,  a  drink  composed  of  beer,  ale,  and  two^ 
penny  was  in  great  demand,  in  particular  among  street 

Sorters  and  others  engaged  in  similar  occupations.  A 
rewer,  however,  in  I^ndon,  of  the  name  of  Harwood, 
invented  a  substitute,  which  derived  its  name  from  those 
useful  members  of  society.  Porter  principally  differs 
from  ale  and  beer,  in  being  made  from  high-dried  malt. 
An  immense  quantity  of  this  liquor  is  consumed  in  Lon- 
don. The  metropolis  has  ever  oeen  famous  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  popular  beverage. f 

Hops  were  introduced  into  the  composition  of  beer  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  circumstance  is  thus  noticed 
by  an  old  author : — 

Hopsy  reformation,  bays  and  heer 
Came  into  England  atl  in  one  year. 

The  addition  of  this  popular  herb  appears  to  have 
formed  the  distinction  between  beer  and  ale.  "  The 
general  use,"  remarks  an  old  writer,  "  is  by  no  means 
to  put  any  hops  into  aU,  making  that  the  difference  be- 
twixt it  and  heer,  that  the  one  hath  hops,  the  other 
none."t 

*  Supp.  Encyclop.  Brittan. 

i*  ^  The  Thames  water  at  London  is  fattened  by  the  washings 
of  hills  and  the  dirt  of  sewers,  which  gives  it  a  thick  body  and 
a  muddy  taste,  and  therefore  it  fines  well,  and  makes  most 
drink  with  less  malt.'* — T(mn  and  Cotmtry  Brewery  Book,**  by  W, 
Brcmde,  Maltster  and  Brewer,  p.  74,  London, 

t  Maison  Rustique,  by  Gervajse  Markham,  a.  n.  1616.  Mory- 
son,  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  372,)  thus  remarks  of  the  Irish 
cpf  1599  to  1603,  ^  their  food  for  the  common  sort  is  white  meat, 
&c^  and  drink,  not  English  beer  made  from  malt  and  hops, 
hut  ale. 
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The  introduction  of  hops  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  a 
desire  to  preserve  ale  from  speedy  acidity  or  decay.* 
Tus8er,f  in  his  directions  concerning  the  culture  of  a  hop- 
garden^  presents  his  readers  with  the  following  epigram- 
matic point : — 

^  The  hop,  for  his  profit,  I  thus  do  exalt, 

It  strengtheneth  drink,  and  it  favoureth  malt ; 
And  bein^  well  brewed,  long  kept  it  will  last^ 
And  drawing  abide, — ^if  ye  dram  not  toofast,^ 

Another  and  more  probable  reason,  however,  presents 
itself  to  our  notice.  Bitter  ingredients  in  the  form  of 
herbs  were  held  in  much  repute  by  our  forefathers.  The 
principal  remedies  of  the  herbalists  or  leeches,  the  medi*" 
cal  practitioners  of  those  days,  consisted  of  the  leaves  of 
bitter  plants  infused  in  malt,  which  from  thence  were 
termed  Jterh-ales.  This  practice  is  common  to  some 
parts  of  the  country,  even  in  the  present  day.  Herb- 
ales,  among  the  people,  became  popular  as  remedies  for 
most  diseases,  and  in  course  of  time  a  taste  was  acquired 
for  these  nauseous  medicaments  4 

Hops  are  first  made  mention  of  in  the  Statute  Books  in 
1552.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  land  was  set  apart 
for  their  cultivation,  and  they  are  known  to  have  been 
extensively  grown  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
James  I.  §  In  a  work  published  by  Walter  Blithe, 
called  the  Improver  Improved,  anno  domini,  1649,  the 
following  curious  notice  of  this  plant  occurs  : — "  Hops 
were  then  grown  to  be  a  national  commodity  :  but  that  it 
was  not  many  years  since,  the  famous  city  of  London 
j)etitioned  the  Parliament  of  England  against  two  nui- 
sances, and  these  were  NewcasUe  coals,  in  regard  to 


ny  aie  lasiein  so  iittie  a  iime ;  dux.  euner  cuein  or  sourein,  ana 
lerefore  they  will  to  every  barrel  of  the^  best  ale  allow  half  a 
[)imd  of  good  hops. — Maison  Bmtique,  article  **  Brewhouse.** 
+  **Five  hundred  pointes  of  good  hnsbandrie." 


•  The  wiser  huswiues  say,  the  utter  want  of  hops  is  the  reason 
why  ale  lasteth  so  little  a  time ;  but  either  dieth  or  soureth,  and 

therefore  "  "        "  "  " 

pound 

+  **Five  hundred  pointes  of  good 

t  *  Wine  itself,"  remarks  a  judicious  writer  who  takes  this  view 
of  the  question,  "  when  prescribed  by  the  physician,  is  often 
medicated  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the 
extracts  of  wormwood,  quassia,  gentian,  and  other  bitter  plants 
wliich,  before  their  prohibition,  were  common  in  the  brewhouse.** 
— Art</  BrmmOf  paoi;  i.  p;21. 

§  Vide  lJac.1.  €.18.1603. 
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their  stench,  &c.,  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would  spoil 
the  taste  of  drink  2Ji^  endanger  the  people/*  &c.  This 
application  however  did  not  meet  with  success. 

The  hop  possesses  narcotic  properties,  and  has  he^t 
used  in  a  medicinal  form,  with  more  or  less  advantage. 
George  the  Third  was  directed  to  rest  on  a  pillow  of 
hops,  in  order  to  procure  sleep.  Hops,  remarks  Hooper, 
are  "  highly  intoaoicatin/j.*'  The  hop  flower  exhales  a 
considerable  quantity  of  its  narcotic  power  in  drying ; 
hence,  those  who  sleep  in  hop-houses  are  with  difficulty 
roused  from  their  slumbers.* 

Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  work  on  Therapeutics,  speaks  of 
the  hop  thus  : — "  As  an  anodyne  it  may  be  substituted 
for  opiurriy  where  the  latter  from  idiosyncrasy,  or  other 
causes,  does  not  suit  the  case." 

On  reference  to  the  medical  dispensatory,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  hop  when  prescribed  for  medical  pur- 
poses, is  recommended  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  powder 
m  doses  of  from  three  to  twenty  grains.  Morrice  (se6 
his  Treatise  on  Brewing,)  states  the  average  quantity  of 
hops  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  or  ale,  as  an 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  beer,  or  two  pounds  to  the  barrel. 
According  to  this  calculation,  the  individual  who  drinks 
two  quarts  or  eight  glasses  of  malt  liquor  per  diem,  swal- 
lows not  less  than  half  an  ounce  of  hops,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  alcohol,  which 
would  necessarily  be  present.  In  defence  of  this  practice, 
the  following  respectable  authority  has  been  advanced. 
*'  The  narcotic  power  does  not  exist  in  a  very  great  degree, 
but  as  it  is  united  to  a  bitter  extract  which  is  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  it  is  occasionally  found  useful  for  medicinal 
purposes,  where  opium  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
injurious  effects  on  the  digestive  organs.  The  narcotic 
property  appears  to  reside  in  a  resinous  aromatic  prin- 
ciple of  a  volatile  nature,  so  that  in  the  usual  method  in 
which  hops  are  employed  in  brewing,  it  is  probably  dis- 
sipated, and  nothing  remains  but  the  bitterness. f 

The  existence  of  a  bitter  principle  in  malt  liquors, 
combined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  alcohol,  certainly  is 

•  Hooper's  Medical  Dictionary. 
+  Edin.  Encyclop.  vol.  jui.  p.  423. 
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not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rapid  Bt«ipor  which  hopped 
Tnalt  liquors  produce  on  the  fiuictions  of  the  human 
system.  The  remarks  and  experience  of  Professor  Mus- 
sey,  of  America,  contribute  much  to  elucidate  this  inte- 
resting subject.  "  In  addition,"  he  observes,  "  to  alcohol, 
which  is  universally  acknowledeed  to  be  a  poison,  beer 
contains  a  narcotic  principle  derived  from  the  hop,  which 
can  never  be  habitually  taken,  even  in  small  quantity, 
without  injury.  All  narcotic  substances  of  every  name 
and  nature,  are  known  to  be  poisons.  The  impressions 
they  make  upon  the  healthy  actions  of  life  are  always 
unnatural,  uncongenial,  and  no  familiarity  produced  by 
habitual  use,  can  make  them  harmless  and  healthi^  like 
bland  and  nutrient  articles  of  diet.  They  disturb  the  equi* 
librium  of  action  in   the  living  organs,   and  brin^  on 

f premature  decay  by  a  needless  waste  of  the  principle  of 
ife.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  while  occupied  during  the 
hay  season,  upon  my  father's  farm,  I  drank  hop  beer  for 
about  three  weeks,  but  was  induced  to  discontinue  it  on 
account  of  a  peculiar  organic  weakness,  as  well  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  general  strength,  which  I  attributed  to  that 
beverage.  The  local  disorder  immediately  subsided,  and 
in  about  two  weeks  ;from  the  time  of  ceasing  to  drink 
the  beer,  my  strength  was  restored.  The  beer  was  made 
from  a  pound  of  hops,  a  gallon  of  molasses,  and  a  barrel 
of  water,  with  a  little  yeast  to  ferment  it.  This  kind  of 
beer  was  at  that  time  much  in  vogue  among  the  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disuse,  as'a 
drink  not  the  most  wholesome."  * 

The  habitual  use  of  hops  ought,  however,  to  be  depre- 
cated, not  only  for  the  narcotic  influence  it  possesses,  but 
for  the  injurious  efiects  of  bitters  on  the  human  system, 
when  long  continued.  All  medical  men  are  agreed  that 
bitters,  when  habitually  used,  impair  the  functions  of 
digestion.  As  ^^  appetite  and  digestion,"  remarks  Dr.  A» 
T.  Thompson,  ^^  are  promoted  by  the  operation  of  tonics 
on  the  stomach  itself,  it  may  appear  singular,  that  their 
frequent  and  long  continued  use,  is  generally  followed  by 
a  loss  of  tone,  but  such  is  really  the  case."t 

*  American  Temperance  Intelligencer,  1835. 
t  Professor  Thompson,  Materia  Medic& 
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Dr.  Thompson  is  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Speakings 
of  domestic  medicines,  Mr.  Thackraj  remarks,  that 
**  bitters,  though  they  sometimes  improve  the  appetite  for 
a  time,  tend  when  long  continued,  to  weaken  digestion. 
They  ought  not  to  be  taken  without  medical  direction."  * 
The  views  of  Dr.  Trotter,  coincide  with  those  just 
quoted.  '^  Bitters  of  all  kinds  seem  to  possess  a  narcotic 
power,  and  when  used  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
destroy  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach.  This  is  a  clasB 
of  medicines  that  requires  much  caution  in  the  treatment 
of  dyspeptic  complaints,  or  what  are  called  weak  diges- 
tion. Some  people  are  very  fond  of  herb  ale  and  di^ 
drinks,  the  ingredients  of  which  are  bitter  herbs  and 
roots,  and  are  equally  pernicious  when  long  continued 
or  frequently  resorted  to."  f 

Cyder  is  another  beven^e  in  common  use  in  some 
parts  of  this  country.  The  Counties  of  Hereford  and 
Devon,  as  well  as  the  Norman  Isles  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  are  famous  for  the  production,  as  well  as  con- 
sumption of  cider.  It  is  a  liquor  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. Pliny  speaks  of  wine  made  from  apples.  St. 
Augustin  states,  that  the  Manichaeans  drank  a  delicious 
liquor  made  from  the  juice  of  the  same  firiit.  TertuUian 
also  speaks  of  a  liquor  pressed  from  apples,  which  he 
describes  as  strong  and  vinous.  Succum  ex  pomis  vma^ 
dssimum. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  distillation,  forms  a  remark- 
able and  important  epoch,  in  the  History  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors.  This  fatal  invention  placed  within  the  reach 
of  man  a  readier,  more  sudden,  and  more  effectual  method 
df  sensual  gratification. 

The  date  and  authors  of  this  invention  are  circum** 
stances  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  The  Chinese^ 
whose  perseverance  in  scientific  pursuits  is  well  known, 
are,  by  some  writers,  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted 
at  an  early  period  with  me  art  of  distillation.  This  sup- 
position, however,  is  destitute  of  the  necessary  proofs. 

The  Chinese  and  Saracens  had  long  been  acquainted 
with  a  species  of  distillation,  by  means  of  which  they  were 

*  Thackray  on  Digestion  and  Diet,  p.  145. 
t  Trotter  on  prmDkeujiess,  p.  113, 
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ffliabled  to  extract  the  essence  or  aroma  of  flowers. 
Perfumes  and  essences  were  held  in  great  esteem  among 
these  oriental  nations. 

Pliny,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chri»> 
tian  era,  does  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  art 
of  distillation.  Galen  is  also  silent  on  this  subject.  Thi» 
justly  celebrated  physician  flourished  about  a  century 
aft^  Pliny.  Galen  alludes  to  distillation  as  a  means  of 
extracting  the  aroma  of  plants  and  flowers. 

The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  Arabians^  who 
w«je  famed  for  their  pretended  knowledge  of  alchemy 
and  the  profession  of  medicine.  Rhazes,  Albucassis,  and 
Avicenna,  three  celebrated  physicians  who  lived  about 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  speak  of  the  distillation 
of  roses,  but  not  of  the  extraction  of  intoxicating  spirit 
from  fermented  liquors. 

Amoldus  de  Villa  or  Yillanovai  a  physician  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  the  first  writer  who  distinctly  alludes  to  the 
discovery  of  ardent  spirit.  From  the  statements  of  this 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  it  appears  that  the 
ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  process— that  it 
had  only  become  recently  known,  and  that  when  dis- 
covered, it  was  believed  to  be  the  universal  panacea 
which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of  philosophical  inves- 
tigation. 

Raymond  LuUy,  a  native  of  Majorca,  and  a  disciple 
of  Villanova,  dwells  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  on 
this  newly  discovered  medicine.  This  philosopher  was 
bom  in  1336,  and  died  in  1315.  Lully  believed  it  to  be 
an  emanation  of  divinity,  sent  for  the  physical  renovation 
of  mankind.*  Such  is  an  illustration  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  first  acquainted 
with  this  important  event.  Through  the  influence  of  ViU 
lanova  and  Lully,  this  medicine  gradually  extended  its 

*  The  difloovery,  indeed,  of  this  divine  liquid  induced  him  to 
believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  not  far  distant  Baymond 
Lully  first  applied  the  name  of  alcohol  to  this  fluid.  For  consi- 
derable length  of  time  the  discovery  was  kept  a  secret,  and  was 
not  generaUv  made  known  until  many  years  had  elapsed  from' 
the  period  of  its  discovery. 
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influence  northward^  and  through  the  various  divisions 
of  Europe. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  alcohol  became  more  gene- 
rally known.  As  a  medicine  it  was  highly  extolled,  and 
several  treatises  were  written  in  its  recommendation.  In 
one  of  these  issued  by  Michael  Savonarole,  an  edition 
of  which,  was  published  abouta  century  after  his  death, 
it  is  stated  that  at  that  period  the  spirit  of  7vine  was  used 
as  a  medicine  only,  and  was  known  under  the  name  of 
aqtia  vit€D,  or  water  of  life,  from  its  supposed  property  of 
prolonging  human  existence.  A  quotation  is  now  ad« 
duced  from  this  writer,  who  alludes  with  some  degree  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  personal  benefit  he  had  derived  from  a 
trial  of  his  favourite  panacea. — "  Est  et  aqua  vitae  dicta, 
quoniam  in  vitae  prorogationem  quam  maxime  conferre 
sentiat.  Sum  etenin  memor  ejus  verbi  quod  saepe  hilari 
corde  gravissimus  ille  vir  et  in  orbe  sua  aetate  clarissimus 
medicus,  Antonius  Delascarparia,  exclamando  pronun* 
tiabat,  qui,  dum  octogiesimum  annum  duceret,  dictabat : 
O  aqua  vit(Bj  per  te  jam  mihi  vita  annos  duo  et  viginti 
prorogata  fuitr 

In  Hollinshed's  Chronicles,  allusion  is  made  to  a 
treatise  written  by  an  individual  named  Theoricus,  who 
thus  highly  extols  the  sanative  properties  of  alcohol  :— 
**  It  sloweth  age,  it  strengtheneth  youth,  it  helpeth  diges* 
tion,  it  cutteth  phlegme,  it  abandoneth  melancholie,  it 
relisheth  the  heart,  it  lighteneth  the  mind,  it  quickeneth 
the  spirits,  it  cureth  the  hydropsia,  it  healeth  the  stran- 
gurie,  it  pounceth  the  stone,  it  expelleth  gravel,  it  puffeth 
away  ventositie,  it  keepeth  and  preservcth  the  heaa  from 
whirling,  the  eyes  from  dazzling,  the  tong  from  lisping, 
the  mouth  from  snaffling,  the  teeth  from  chattering,  an4 
the  throat  from  rattling;  it  keepeth  the  weasan  frx>m 
stiffling,  the  stomach  from  wamblmg,  and  the  heart  from 
swelling; — ^it  keepeth  the  hands  from  shivering,  the 
sinews  from  shrinldng,  the  veins  from  crumbling,  the 
bones  from  aching,  and  the  marrow  from  soaking. 

Ulstadius,  anotner  writer  of  those  days,  adduces  this 
most  singular  property  in  proof  of  its  excellence,  "  It 
will  hum  being  kindled.'' 

Up  to  this  period,  it  is  probable,  that  alcohol  was  con* 
jsidered  only  as  a  medicinal  agent.    It  was  too  potent. 
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however,  and  too  pleasurable  in  its  effects,  to  remain  long 
in  so  confined  a  sphere.  Mankind  gradually  introduced 
it  info  use  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  many  individuals  even 
laboured  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  their 
existence.* 

Distillation,  according  to  M.  le  Normand,  was  not 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  until  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Its  manufacture,  even  at  that 
period,  was  unimportant,  when  compared  with  the  pro- 
duct of  the  still,  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Distillation  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In 
Ireland,  spirit  was  distilled  from  com,  at  an  early  period. 
In  the  common  language  of  the  country,  this  liquor 
was  called  uisqe,  heatha,  or  usquebdh,  and  also  hulcaan. 
The  latter  term  strongly  expresses  the  fiery  nature  of  the 
spirit  being  derived  from  the  words  huilej  madness  ;  and 
ceanrij  the  nead.  From  the  word  iisque  is  derived  the 
word  whiskey. 

The  consumption  of  com  in  the  production  of  whiskey, 
alarmed,  at  an  early  period,  the  Irish  government,  by 
whom  it  WBs  viewed  as  a  deplorable  waste  of  nutritious 
food. 

An  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  is  thus 
headed : — "  To  prevent  the  making  of  aqua  vit8B."t  The 
preamble  of  this  act  states  as  follows : — "  Forasmuch  as 
aqua  vitse,  a  drink  nothing  profitable  to  be  daily  drunken 
and  used,  is  now  universally  throughout  this  realm  of 
Ireland  made,  and  especially  in  the  borders  of  the  Trishy, 
and  for  the  fumiture  of  Irishmen,  and  thereby  much  com, 
grain,  and  other  things,  is  consumed,  spent,  and  wasted, 
to  the  great  hindrance,  cost,  and  damt^e  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  this  realm,"  &c. ;  it  thereby  enacts,  that 
none,  save  pejers,  gentlemen  of  jSlO  freehold,  and  free- 
ttieny  (for  their  private  use,)  shall  make  aqua  vitsB  with- 
out the  deputies  license. 

•  The  following  quotation  is  extracted  from  a  work  written  by 
Sir  Wm.  Douglas,  and  printed  at  Boston  in  1765 : — *^  Spirits  (spi- 
ritus  ardentes)  not  above  a  century  a^o,  were  used  only  as  official 
cordiatej  but  now  are  become  an  endemical  plague,  being  a  per- 
nicious ingredient  in  most  of  our  beverages." 

1 3rd  and  4th  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  vii. 
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In  1584,  Sir  John  Perrot,  then  Lord  Dejputy  of  Ire- 
landy  during  his  yisit  to  the  town  of  Galway,  in  his 
address  to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  among  other 
*'  articles  touching  reformacions  in  the  common  wealthe," 
adverts  in  strong  terms  to  the  evil  of  intemperance  which 
had  then  begun  to  spread : — "  That  a  more  straighter 
mrder  be  taken  to  bar  the  makine  of  aqua  vitae  of  come 
than  hitherunto  hath  beene  used,  for  that  the  same  is  a 
consumation  of  all  the  provition  of  corne  in  the  common 
wealthe,"  and,  **  That  the  aqua  vitaB  that  is  sould  in 
towne  ought  rather  to  be  called  aqua  mortis,  to  poyson 
the  people  then  comfort  them  in  any  good  sorte,  and  in 
like  manner  all  their  byere,  and  all  wnerein  the  officers, 
in  reformynge  the  same,  have  nede  to  be  mor  vigilant 
and  inquisitive  than  they  be."* 

The  testimony  of  Moryson,  (including  the  period 
between  1599  and  1603,)  may  be  adduced  in  evidence  of 
the  common  use  of  aqua  vitaB  by  the  Irish,  and  the  evils 
which  thereby  resulted.  "  At  Dublin,  and  in  some 
other  cities,  (in  Ireland,)  they  have  taverns  wherein  Spa- 
nish and  French  wines  are  sold ;  but  more  commonly 
the  merchants  sell  them  by  pints  and  quarts  in  their  own 
cellars.  The  Irish  aqua  vitae,  vulgarly  called  usquebagb, 
is  held  the  best  in  the  world  of  that  kind,  which  is  made 
also  in  England,  but  nothing  so  good  as  that  which  is 
brought  out  of  Ireland.  And  the  usquebaugh  is  preferred 
before  our  aqua  vitae,  because  the  mingling  of  raisins, 
fennel  seed,  and  other  things,  mitigating  the  heat,  and 
making  the  taste  pleasant,  makes  it  less  inflame,  and  yet 
refresh  the  weak  stomach  with  moderate  heat  and  good 
relish.  These  drinks  the  English-Irish,  drink  largely, 
and  in  many  families  (especially  at  feasts)  both  men  and 
women  use  excess  therein :" — ^but  when  they  come  to  any^ 
market  town  to  sell  a  car  or  horse,  they  never  return 
home  until  they  have  drank  the  price  in  Spanish  wine, 
(which  they  call  the  King  of  Spain's  daughter,)  or  in 
Irish  usquebaugh,  and  until  they  have  outslept  two  or 
three  days'  drunkenness."  f 

Sir  James  Ware  is  of  opinion  that  ardent  spirits  were 
distilled  in  Ireland  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  England. 

•  Hardman's  History  of  (Jalway. 
t  Moryson's  History  of  Ireland. 
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He  observes,  that  the  English  aqua  vitse,  is  thought,  to  be 
the.inyention  of  modem  times.  Yet  we  find,  he  remarks, 
the  virtues  of  usquebaugh,  and  a  receipt  for  making  it, 
both  simple  and  compound  in  the  red  book  of  Ossory,  com- 
piled nearly  200  years  ago ;  and  another  receipt  for  making 
a  liquor  called  nectary  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
wine,  to  which  are  added,  ginger,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  ' 
other  ingredients.  Ledwich  states,  that  for  a  consider- 
able period,  aqua  mtce  was  employed  only  as  a  medicine. 
It  was,  he  also  affirms,  eagerly  sought  after,  and  believed 
by  physicians  to  dissipate  numours,  strengthen  the  heart, 
cure  the  colic,  dropsy,  palsy,  quartan  fever,  stone,  as  well 
as  to  preserve  health  and  to  prolong  life. 

The  act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  previously  adverted  to, 
contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  the  common  ui^ 
of  whiskey  as  a  beverage  in  Ireland.  Mead  and  ale 
appear  to  have  been  the  ususd  drinks  of  the  natives  of 
tnat  country.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
historians  of  the  time  are  almost  altogether  silent.  Sir 
William  Petty,  (1672)  in  reference  to  the  drinks  of  the 
operative  classes,  frequently  alludes  to  beer,  and  assigns 
causes  for  the  great  use  of  ale,  and  the  excessive  numbei* 
of  public-houses,  but  makes  no  mention  of  ardent  spirits.* 
Lawrence  also,  has  no  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
although  be  particularly  states  the  loss  of  grain,  wnich 
arose  from  the  too  general  use  of  ale.f 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  distillation  in  Ireland 
was  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  An  imprudent  and 
^hort-sighted  act  of  legislation,  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  thb  destructive  art.  Com  had  been  little  cul- 
tivated in  Ireland,  and  a  slight  failure  of  the  harvest 
entailed  on  the  country  great  scarcity  of  this  necessary  of 
life.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Irish  legislature  directed  their  attention  to  the  best  means 
of  increasing  its  growth.  Acts  for  the  encouragement  of 
tillage  were  passed,  and  bounties  were  granted  in  fui*ther- 
ance  of  the  same  object.  The  manufacture  of  spirits 
became  a  popular  measure,  not  only  as  a  means  of  in- 

*  PoUticftl  Anatomy,  p.  117  and  122. 

t  <* Interest  of  IreLand  in  its  Trade  and  Wealth  stated" — 
London,  1682. 
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creasing  the  growth  of  com,  but  as  an  efficient  and 
powerful  method  of  augmenting  the  revenue.  Men  of 
enlarged  -views  and  philanthropic  minds,  witnessed  the 
encouragement  thus  given,  with  well-founded  appre- 
hension.* Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
their  fears  were  realised  at  an  early  period.  The  revenue 
in  1719,  produced  not  more  than  £5785.  The  con- 
sumption of  foreign  and  home  made  spirits  in  the  year 
1729,  was  439,150  gallons.  In  1795,  the  consumption 
amounted  to  4,505,447  gallons.  This  increase,  remarks 
an  accurate  writer,  could  not  have  arisen  from  an  increase 
of  population.  In  the  interval  alluded  to,  the  population 
of  Ireland  had  only  doubled.  In  1731,  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  estimated  at  2,010,221.  In  1792,  at 
4,088,226.  Nor  was  the  enlarged  consumption  attri- 
butable to  increase  of  wealth.  Other  articles  of  luxuiy 
do  not  appear  to  have  increased  in  any  similar  pro- 
portion, f 

The  rapidly  increased  consumption  of  ardent  spirit  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  conjunction  with  its  direful 
effects  on  individual  and  national  welfare,  has  been  else- 
where referred  to.  An  eminent  physician  has  well 
observed,  that  the  art  of  extracting  alcoholic  liquors  by 
distillation,  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  crime  ever 
inflicted  on  human  nature.! 

The  preceding  observations  include  a  description  of  a 
large  proportion  of  intoxicating  drinks,  known  and  used 
by  the  natives  of  those  countries  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  civilization  and  refinement.  Many  others 
might  be  included  as  principally  used  by  barbarous 
nations.  These,  however,  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of 
extended  notice. 

Most  of  them  are  prepared  by  fermenting  different 
substances  peculiar  to  the  climate  in  which  they  are  pro- 

*  **In  order  to  ^roinptetilla£fe,  several  gentlemen  have  of  late, 
encouraged  the  distillation  of  whiskey  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  use  of  this  liquor  by  the  common  people,  may  not 
in  time  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  tillage,  by  provmg  a  slow  poison 
to  the  drinkers  of  it." — Ancient  and  present  State  of  Waterford,  by 
Cluwles  Smythy  MJ).,  1746,  p.  282. ' 

+  An  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Spirituous  Liquors.  Dublin^ 
1830,  p-  25. 

J!:  Paris*  Fharmacologia. 
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duced.  Not  a  few,  however,  have  been  mtrodueed  by 
intercourse  with  European  and  other  civilized  nations. 
The  Egyptians,  even  of  the  present  day,  prepare  a  fer- 
mented drink  from  barley,  maize,  and  rice.  The  Nubians 
use  an  intoxicating  liquor  called  houzuy  in  which  they 
freely  indulge,  and  which  is  extracted  from  dhourra,  or 
barley.*  The  Abyssinians  inebriate  themselves  with  beer 
and  mead.  Honey,  from  which  the  latter  is  prepared, 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Afiica.  The  Caffres  and 
neighbouring  people  prepare  an  intoxicating  compound 
by  the  fermentation  of  millet,  a  species  of  com.  In  the 
language  of  that  country,  it  is  denominated  pomMe.  The 
Congpese  and  natives  of  Ashantee,  with  various  other 
nations  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  torrid  zone,  ferment 
the  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  and  thus  obtain  a  highly  intoxi- 
cating beverage. t  In  the  island  of  Formosa,  rice  is 
made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  t  The  natives  of  Kams- 
chatka  have  a  curious  method  of  preparing  a  liquor,  by 
means  of  a  species  of  grass  which  they  call  slatkaiatrava. 
This  grass,  after  it  has  undergone  some  preliminary 
process,  is  steeped  in  hot  water  until  fermentation  takes 
place,  when  a  liquor  is  afterwards  distilled  from  it,  called 
raka.  It  is  most  pernicious  in  its  effects  on  health,  and 
produces  sudden  nervous  disorders.^  The  natives  of 
Otaheite  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  obtain  a  strong  spirit 
from  the  root  of  the  tee.  It  first,  of  course,  undergoes  the 
several  processes  of  fermentation  and  distillation. 

In  the  Chinese  empire,  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
the  production  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  natives  of 
the  province  Quang-Tong  in  particular,  distil* a  liquor 
from  the  flowers  of  a  variety  of  the  lemon-tree,  which 
are  said  to  possess  a  strong  saccharine  property. ||  The 
inhabitants  of  the  celestial  empire,  however,  carry  their 
inventive  powers  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Sheep's  flesh 
is  subjected  to  feimentation.     The  liquor  is  then  sub- 

♦  Burckhardt's  Travels  m  Nubia,  4to.  1819,  p.  143-4. 

+  Voyage  to  Congo,  part  i.  p.  664.  Apud  Churchill.  Bowdich's 
Ashantee,  p.  386. 

t  Vide  Candidius's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Formosa. — Apud 
Churchill,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

§  Cook,  vol.  iv.  and  Lessep*s  Travels,  8vo. 

il  Du  Halde,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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mitted  to  the  still.  The  spirit  thus  extracted  is  said  to 
be  very  strong.*  Lamb-wine,  or  as  the  natives  called  it, 
yafiryang'tshewy  has  long  been  a  favourite  beverage 
among  the  Tartars. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tartary  possess  a  variety  of  means 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  procure  inebriating  liquors. 
Their  principal  beverage  is  prepared  by  fermenting  mare's 
milk,  and  is  called  koumiss.  This  process  was  known  in 
that  country  previous  to  any  intercourse  with  Europeans. 
A  similar  practice  is  known  to  have  existed  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  the  Afghanistans,  who  mant]i- 
&cture  a  powerful  drink  from  the  fermented  milk  of 
sheep,  t 

The  surprise  created  by  these  facts  will  be  not  a  little 
increased  when  it  is  known  that  the  SwedeSy  whose  pro- 
pensity for  stroi^  drink  is  well  known,  flavour  their  brandy 
by  distilling  over  with  it  a  large  species  of  the  black  ant. 
These  insects  contain  a  resin,  an  oil,  and  an  acid,  which 
are  highly  valued  for  the  flavour  and  potency  which  they 
impart  to  their  brandy.  They  are  found  in  abundance  a(.' 
the  bottom  of  fir-trees,  in  small  round  hills,  and  are  taken 
in  that  state  for  use.  X 

In  addition  to  these  methods  of  producing  inebriating 

liquors,  there  are  others  which  do  not  require  specify 

notice.     They  differ  little,  however,  both  in  their  com- 

'position,  and  mode  of  preparation,  from  those  already 

mentioned. 

*  Grosio-jVol.  ii.  p.  319.-  Du  Halde,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
f  Elphilstone's  Account  of  Caubal,  &c.  4to.  p.  236. 
t  Corisett's  Remarks  in  a  Tour  through  Sweden,  &c. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MATURE    AND    COMBINATIONS    OF    ALCOHOL. 


Under  the  names  of  mm,  brandy,  ^,  whiskey,  usquebaugh ; 
^ne,  cider,  beer,  and  porter,  Alcohol,  is  become  the  bane  of  the 
Christian  world. — Darwin*8  Zoonomia, 

Throughout  the  widenspread  kingdom  of  animal  and  vegetable 
nature,  not  a  particle  of  alcohol,  m  any  form  or  eombmation 
whatever,  has  been  found,  as  the  effect  of  a  single  living  process  ; 
but  it  arises  out  of  the  decay,  the  dissolution,  and  the  wreck  of 
organized  matter. — Dr,  Musee^s  Tewp,  Prize  Euay, 


Alcohol,  received  its  name  from  an  Arabian  physician, 
by  whom  it  was  first  discovered.  The  phrase  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Arabic  words,  Al  the  and  Kaholy  a  fine 
impalpable  powder.  With  this  substance,  the  ladies  of 
Barbary  were  accustomed  to  tinge  the  hair  and  edges 
of  their  eyelids.  Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  that  none  of  the 
women  of  Barbary  think  themselves  completely  dressed, 
until  they  have  tinged  their  hair  as  well  as  the  edges  of 
their  eyelids,  with  al-ka'hol,  the  powder  of  lead  ore.*  In 
course  of  time,  however,  this  word  appears  to  have  been 
used  to  express  the  separation  of  any  subtle  or  powerful 
substance,  fi*om  the  grosser  materials  with  which  it  was 
connected.  Hence,  perhaps,  its  application  to  the  refined 
and  potent  stimulus  extracted  from  fermented  liquors. 

The  name  of  alcohol  in  the  present  day,  is  exclusively 
applied  to  the  spirit  or  intoxicating  liquor,  contained  in 
all  fermented  drinks.  Alcohol  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  generical product  of  distillation.  It  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, that  distillation  separates  it  only  from  fermented 
liquors  where  it  had  been  previously  formed. 

Alcohol  in  its  pure  state,  is  light  and  colourless,  and 
of  the  specific  gravity,  0*79i3  at  60®  Fahrenheit.  It  has  a 
powerful  odour  when  submitted  to  the  smell,  and  is 
nighly  pungent  and  irritating  to  the  taste.     Alcohol  is 

♦  Travels  throng  Batfbory,  p.  ^^4. 
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exceedingly  inflammable,  and  instantaneously  burns  when 
in  contact  with  ignited  matter.  The  flame  has  a  peculiar 
bluish  appearance  in  the  dark  ;  the  intenseness  of  which 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  spirit  which  is  ignited.  On 
dead  animal  matter,  this  powerful  fluid  acts  an  astringent 
and  antiseptic,  lessening  the  bulk  of  the  substance  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  preserving  it  from  speedy  decom- 
position. 

Alcohol  is  composed  of  three  gases,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen.  The  following  are  the  proportions  of  one 
hundred  parts  of  pure  alcohol,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  Saussure,  the  eminent  French  chemist. 

Carbon  ....  51-98  or  52-17 
Hydrogen  .  .  .  13-70  — 13-04 
Oxygen  ....     34-42  —  34-79 

100  100* 

The  alcohol  used  in  medicinal  preparations,  by  direction 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is  of  specific   gravity, 
•815  and  contains  93  parts  of  pure  or  anhydrous  alcohol,^ 
and  7  parts  of  water.     The  rectified  spirit  of  the  chemist,* 
sp.  gr.  -835,  contains  15  per  cent,  of  water. 

COMBINATIONS   OF   ALCOHOL. 

The  nature  and  results  of  fermentation,  form  an  inte- 
resting and  important  subject  for  philosophical  inves- 
tigation. 

1.  The  nature  of  fermentation, — Fermentation  is 
now  known  to  be  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  partial 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  The  several  stages 
of  fermentation  through  which  decomposition  passes  pre- 
vious to  its  completion,  are  denominated  the  vinotiSy  the 
acetom,  and  the  putrefactive.  Each  of  which,  is  subject 
to  certain  laws,  which  would  go  on  to  completion,  were 
it  not  for  the  obstructing  hand  of  man.  Alcohol  is  the 
product  of  the  first  stage  of  decomposition,  which  is  from 
thence  termed  the  vinous.  Vinous  compounds,  when 
subjected  to  a  certain  temperature,  or  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  unmixed  with  artificial  and  counteract- 
ing compounds,  gradually  run  into  the  acetous  or  second 

*  Annal.  de  Chimie. 
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stage  of  decay,  a  condition  which  is  subsequently  followed 
by  putrefaction . 

In  course  of  time,  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  inge- 
nuity, found  that  he  could  arrest  the  progress  of  vegetable 
decomposition,  at  those  periods  which  most  suited  his 
purposes.  By  this  means  he  had  placed  at  his  disposal, 
vinegar,  which  is  applied  to  many  useful  purposes, 
and  fermented  liquors,  by  which  he  might  indulge  and 
gratify  unnatural  and  injurious  passions. 

The  present  inquiry,  however,  only  relates  to  the 
vinous  or  first  stage  of  decomposition,  which,  like  every 
other  operation  of  nature,  is  subject  to  necessary  and 
invariable  laws. 

2,  Conditions  necessary/  to  Fermentation. — The  pre-- 
sence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. — To  produce 
fermentation,  the  materials  must  be  in  a  liquid  state.  A 
mixture  of  sugar  and  water  will  not  properly  ferment  in 
a  state  of  syrup,  but  when  reduced  to  a  liquid  condition, 
it  becomes  susceptible  of  fermentation.  It  has  already 
been  seen,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this 
fact,  and  that  by  inspissating,  or  boiling  down  the  juice 
of  fruits,  they  prevented  it  from  running  into  a  state  of 
fermentation.* 

A  proper  temperature. — ^The  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature forms  an  important  item  m  the  preparation  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  In  hot  countries,  the  atmospheric 
heat  is  in  general  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
fermentation.  Vinous  fermentation  will  not  take  place  at 
a  teiAperature  of  32<'.  The  fermentation  is  languid  at  50^, 
but  rapid  at  60<>.  The  latter  temperature  therefore,  is 
required  to  produce  the  necessary  fermentation  for  the 
production  oi  alcohol.  Great  care  is  required  to  prevent 
the  acetous  fermentation  which  commences  at  70^. 

*  ^Musty  or  the  juice  of  the  grape,  ferments  spontaneously ;  but 
Gray-Lussac  has  observed,  that  these  juices  cannot  begin  to  fer- 
ment unless  they  are  exposed  to  the  air.  By  heating  must  to 
212o,  and  then  corking  it  carefully,  the  luice  may  be  preserved 
without  change ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  seconds 
only,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  fermentation  takes  place.  From 
this  it  ..would  appear,  that  the  must  contains  a  principle  which  s 
convertible  mto  yeast,  or  at  least  acquires  tne  characteristic 
property  of  that  substance,  by  absorDing  oxygen." — Turner's 
Menmtt  of  QmMOryy  p.  119. 

m3 
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The  presence  of  a  ferm^ent  in  addition  to  fermentable 
matter, — The  grape  contains  all  the  requisites  for  fermen** 
tation,  viz.,  water,  ferment,  and  fermentable  water.  Fer- 
mentation, howeyer,  cannot  take  place  until  the  fruit  is 
dispossessed  of  its  vitality.  The  whole  of  its  substance 
indeed  must  be  blended.  This  circumstance  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  the  ferment  and  fermentable  matter, 
are  placed  in  different  divisions  of  fruit.  The  wine-press, 
however,  amalgamates  the  whole.  Yeast  is  employed  as 
a  ferment  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors.  Vegetables, 
which  contain  a  large  amount  of  saccharine  matter,  are 
most  capable  of  fermentation.  In  the  grape,  and  in 
similar  iiniits,  the  elements  are  already  formea.  In  malt 
liquors,  however,  saccharine  matter  is  developed  from 
the  grain  in  sufficient  quantity  by  the  process  of  malting. 

3.  Changes  effected  by  Fermentation, — These  changes 
principally  depend  on  a  separation  of  the  gaseous  elements 
of  the  saccharine  matter,  and  the  recomposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  these  elements  in  the  form  of  a  new  compound. 
Every  46  parts  of  sugar,  will  give  one  equivalent  of 
alcohol  and  one  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  following  table  will  explain  the  changes  which 
take  place  during  vinous  fermentation : — 

Parts        Hydrogen        Carbon      Oxygen. 

Sugar    .     .     >       3  3  3  3 

Alcohol.     .     .       1  3  2  1 

Carbonic  acid  1  0  12 

The  whole  of  the  hydrogen,  two  parts  of  csurbon^  and 
one  of  oxygen,  unite  and  form  alcohol.  One  part  of 
carbon  and  two  of  oxygen,  combine  and  form  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  evolved  in  a  gaseous  form. 

In  order  to  obtain  alcohol  in  an  absolute  condition,  it 
is  necessary  to  subject  it  to  some  mechsmical  agency — as 
distillation.  By  this  process  it  is  separated  from  foreign 
naatters  of  various-  kinds,  such  as  water,  colouring  matter, 
and  vegetable  extractive. 

Combinations  op  wine. — ^Wines  vary  much  in  their 
strengthy  taste,  and  colour.  These  conditions  depend  on 
climate,  soil,  and  other  circumstances  of  like  nature.  Wine- 
making  depends  ^eatly  on  artificial  aid,  and  is  not  alto- 
gether the  naturcUfrocess  which  it  is  generally  sappowd  to 
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be.  Wine  prepared  in  a  natural  manner^  without  the  adven- 
titious aid  of  the  wine-maker's  experience  would  not  be 
relished  by  modem  society.  Imperfect  fermentation  in* 
deed  would  be  the  result.  Some  wines  would  contain 
too  small  a  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  others  too 
much  of  the  tartar  or  acid  principle.  In  some  grapes 
moreover,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sugar.  This  is  frequently 
remedied  by  boiling  the  juice,  and  evaporating  the  super- 
fluous water ;  and  at  other  times,  either  by  tne  addition 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  extraneous  sugar,  or  by  cutting 
1}ie  stem  while  growing  upon  the  tree,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  grapes  of  their  usual  supply  of  watery  particles. 
**  Donovan,"  affirms,  "  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  enrich  the  juice  of  some  grapes,  by  methods  like  these : 
otherwise  they  will  rapidly  run  into  a  hasty  feeble  fermen- 
tation, which  would  again  pass  quickly  into  the  acetous 
stage."  "  The  result,"  he  further  remarks,"  would  be  a 
poor,  spiritless,  acidulous  wine."*  Thus  also  in  regard 
to  the  {temperature,  and  other  conditions  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The  wine-maker 
is  ever  on  the  alert  interrupting  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  rendering  such  assistance  as  will  supply  wine  in 
accordance  with  the  acquired  appetites  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  improve  their  flavour  and  strength,  all 
wines  have  to  undergo  a  series  of  artificial  operations. 
These  are  respectively  termed,  racking,  sulphuring,  and 
fining. 

The  following  are  the  principal  component  parts  of 
grapes,  viz.,  a  considerable  quantity  of  goltible  saccharine 
matter^  a  small  quantity  oi  mucilagej  some  tannin^  a 
portion  of  the  tntartrate  of  potass  ;  and  limej  and  some- 
times sulphate  of  lime,  in  addition  to  an  azotized  vegetable 
eoctractive.  The  theory  of  the  fermentation  of  the  grape 
does  not  difler  fi*om  that  already  given  in  a  previous 
table. 

Combinations  of  malt  liquors. — ^The  early  and  very 
general  use  of  corn  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors,  leu 
to  the  adoption  of  various  methods  by  which  this  art 
might  be  brought  tO  a  state  of  comparative  perfection^. 
The  object  was,  as  much  as  possible,  to  "  imitate  nature,^' 
or^  by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  ingredients  used 

*  Domestie  Eceiia&ky,^ot.  V 
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in  the  process,  to  effect  the  production  of  a  wine  of  com 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  grape.  The  art  of  manu- 
facturing malt  liquors,  it  may  be  observed,  is  altogether 
the  result  of  mechanical  operation. 

Those  vegetables  are  employed  in  this  process  which 
contain  sacchariue  matter  m  such  abundance,  as  will 
••ajBTord  the  elements  for  the  production  of  alcohol.  Barley 
has  long  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  vegetable  for 
this  pun>ose.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  and 
starch  than  most  other  vegetables.  Starch  is  composed 
of  almost  the  same  elements  as  sugar,  and  is  therefore 
easily  convertible  into  that  substance. 

The  conversion  of  barley  into  malt  is  a  signal  instance 
of  the  direct  interference  and  control  of  man  in  the  pro- 
duction of  intoxicating  drinks.  This  is  effected  by  a  process 
similar  to  the  germination  of  plants ;  and  has  for  its 
object,  not  the  production  of  more  nutritious  food,  but  the 
change  of  solid  nutritious  matter  into  such  a  form  as  will' 
best  aflTord  the  development  of  alcoholic  stimulus.  The 
remarkable  difference  which  exists  between  barley  and 
malt  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  one  is  a  heavy,  hard,  and  homy  substance,  the 
structure  of  the  other  is  much  more  light,  sofl,  and, 
floury.  The  difference  in  colour  and  taste  also  between 
the  two  is  not  less  remarkable.  Barley  is  rather  trans- 
parent ;  malt  opaque ;  the  latter  also  is  much  sweeter 
than  when  in  the  state  of  barley.  Barley  undergoes 
divers  operations,  previous  to  its  conversion  into  malt. 
These  processes  are  named  steeping,  couching,  Jiooring, 
and  kiln-drying,* 

The  following  table  of  Prout  will  amply  illustrate  the 
changes  which  barley  undergoes  when  converted  into 
malt : — 

Yellow  resin,  1  part  in  barley  and  1  in  malt. 

Gum    .     .    4 15  ,     . 

Sugar  .     .     5 15   .     .     .v  inn      ^ 

GlSten      .3 1   .     ,     .^lOOparts, 

Starch       .32 56  .     . 

Hordein     .65 12  .     . 

*  The  process  of  steeping,  or  immersing,  or  soaking  in  cold 

water,  continues  for  forty-eight  hours ;  which  prepares  it  for 

coui^iftff,  or  placing  it  in  heaps  \  in  which  it  heait,  ana  the  process 
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In  the  state  of  barley,  the  hordein  and  starch  form  th^ 
largest  proportions.  The  sugar  and  gum  are  but  small  in 
quantity.  In  the  malt  a  large  part  of  the  hordein  disap- 
pears,  and  is  afterwards  found  to  be  converted  into  starch, 
and  sugar.  The  object  of  the  brewer  is  by  this  means, 
successfully  effected,  as  the  elements  for  the  formation 
of  a  sufficient  portion  of  alcohol  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
newly  acquired  saccharine  matter. 

This  artificial  and  tortuous  process  is  attended  with  a^ 
loss  of  solid  substance,  and  of  course  a  proportionate^ 
destruction  of  nutritious  matter.  By  the  process  of  maltr 
ing,  barley  increases  two  or  three  per  cent,  in  bulk.  On 
the  average,  it  loses  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  or 
twenty  per  cent,  of  these,  twelve  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
kiln-drying,  and  consist  of  water,  which  of  course  the 
barley  would  have  lost,  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  same 
temperature.  Thus  the  real  loss  does  not  exceed  eight; 
per  cent.* 

Among  the  multifarious  operations  of  brewing  may  bet 
mentioned  those  of  grinding,  Tnashing,  hypping,  hoil-^ 
ing,  cooling,  cleansing,  fining,  attenuation,  &c. ;  each 
of  which  require  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the  brewer, 
or  an  imperfect  liquor  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  pro- 
cess of  brewing,  however,  in  its  simplified  sense,  consists 
merely  of  a  decoction,  or  inftision  of  malt  and  hops 
reduced  to  a  state  of  feimentation  by  the  addition  of  yeast 
or  fermenting  matter. 

Sugar  forms  the  basis  of  malt  as  well  as  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  It  follows  that  the  nature  of  the  fermen* 
tation  of  malt  liquors  is  similar  to  that  of  wine.  The 
proportions  of  saccharine  matter  are  disarranged  and 

♦ 

oi  germination  commences ;  that  is,  sprouts  of  the  future  root  an^ 
stalk  protrude  from  the  ends  of  tne  grain.  After  remaining 
thirty  hours  in  this  state,  it  is  floored;  that  is,  spread  out  in 
thinner  beds,  where  the  process  of  germination  goes  on  more 
uniformly,  and  this  is  commeted  in  about  twelve  days.  It  is  thea 
consigned  to  the  hUn  for  the  purpose  of  being  dried  by  its  heat. 
The  Duddinss  of  the  s^ear,  or  sprit,  are  now  rubbed  off,  and  the 
malt  is  rea^  for  bruising  or  grmding,  and  is  thus  prepared  for 
brewing.  ^ 

•  System  of  Chemistry  by  Professor  T.  Thompson,  6th  Edit. 

vol.  iv.  p,  374,  :  J 
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re-united  in  the  form  of  alcohol.  The  latter  is  formed 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  former  which 
undergoes  fermentation.  Hence,  the  amount  of  alcoholic 
formation  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  malt  used,  and 
the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  hrewing  operation.    * 

By  the  operation  of  brewing,  the  barley,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  malt,  again  sustains  a  serious  loss  of  its  solid 
substance.  The  infusion  of  malt  in  hot  water  extracts  the 
saccharine  matter,  but  leaves  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  starch  in  the  grains;  indeed  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  brewer  is  to  make  the  water  of  sncn  a  tem- 
perature that  it  will  not  dissolve  the  starch,  and  thereby 
thicken  the  liquor.  The  gluten  has  already  been  seen  to 
have  nearly  disappeared  in  the  conversion  of  barley  into 
malt ;  and  even  it  it  had  remained,  it  could  not  exist  in 
the  liquor,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  being  dissolved  in 
the  water.  The  sugar  is  principally  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  the  only  proportion  of  solid  substance  left  is 
the  gum,  which,  in  fact,  presents  very  feeble  claims  on 
the  score  of  nutrition.  Hence,  when  the  liquor  is  properly 
prepared  for  consumption,  a  very  diminished  proportion 
of  tne  nutritious  qualities  of  the  malt  is  found  to  remain. 
Previous  to  fermentation,  one  quart  of  strong  ale  indeed 
has  been  calculated  to  yield  about  three  ounces  of  solid 
matter.  In  the  condition  of  sweet  worty  it  yields  not  less 
than  six  ounces. 

The  specific  gravity  of  beer  necessarily  depends  on 
the  original  soundness  of  the  barley,  and  the  extent  of 
fermentation.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  beer  and 
wort  is  1*0676,  that  is  beer  1*012,  and  wort  1-040.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  distilled  a  sample  of  London-brewed  ale, 
and  found  its  specific  gravity  1  '0255.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  malt  fi-om  which  it  was  made,  was  1*0676.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  nutritiousportion  of  the  grain 
had  been  lost  by  fermentation.  The  ale  on  which  this 
mtperiment  had  been  made,  yielded  9  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
or  19  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit.  Every  pound  weight  of 
solid  matter  so  decomposed,  is  found  to  yield  half  a  pound 
of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  0'82o. 

The  following  simple  experiment  leads  tts  to  the  same 
conclusion.    Evaporate  a  portion  of  ale  over  a  sand-bath. 
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The  fluid  part  consists  merely  of  water  and  alcohol  and  of 
course  evaporates.  The  weight  or  proportion  of  the  solid 
matter  may  then  be  easily  ascertained.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Lee,  of  New  York,  and  Professor  Gkde,  of  New  YoA 
University,  repeatedly  made  this  experiment.  The  ave- 
rage quantity  of  extractive  matter  contained  in  a  pint, 
or  sixteen  ounces  of  North  River  ale,  was  816  grains,  or 
about  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  weight.  This  gave 
nearly  nine  ounces  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon. 

The  whole  of  the  loss  of  solid  matter  sustained  by  the 
process  of  malting  and  brewing  is  thus  estimated  :— 

100  pounds   of  good  barley   taken  in  ^^iiooih* 
ordinary  state  of  moisture,     .         .  J 

1»  Loss  of  matter  by  the  process  of  malt- 
ing, &c.,  8  per  cent.     .         .         .8 

2.  Loss  sustained  by  the  process  of  brew- 
ing      67 

Total  loss  of  nutritious  soluble  mat- 
ter on  both  processes  •        .    75  per  cent. 

Combinations  of  Distilled  Liquors. — The  combi- 
nations of  distilled  liquors  depend  altogether  on  the 
nature  of  the  materials  which  have  undergone  fermenta* 
tion.  The  process  of  distillation  removes  much  of  the 
vegetable  matter  which  exists  in  fermented  liquors; 
iftdeed  little  afterwards  remains  in  connexion  with  the 
spirit,  but  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  water  and  cer- 
tain essential  oils,  which  in  a  great  degree  impart  the 
peculiar  flavour  by  which  they  are  in  general  charac- 
terized. 

JBraindy  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  or  its  he*^ 
and  the  husks  of  the  grapes  from  the  wine-presses.  It 
is  composed  of  various  proportions  of  alcohol  and  wfiter, 
and  obtains  its  flavour  irom  a  volatile  oil  contained  in  tb6 
skin  of  the  grape,  which  is  partially  distilled  over.  The 
colour  and  peculiar  taste  of  brandy  are  produced  by  means 
of  calomel  and  burnt  sugar,  which  are  mixed  with  it  for 
that  purpose. 

G^in  or  genecix  is  distilled  from  the  fermented  liquor  of 
mdted  barley  and  coarse  rye^  with  tlie  subsequent  addi- 
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tion  of  juniper  berries.  From  the  latter  addition  it  has 
received  one  of  its  names ;  the  French  word  for  juniper 
being  geneievre ;  and  hence  our  common  word  geneva, 
This  liquor  is  considered  to  be  of  the  finest  quality  when 
manu&ctured  in  Holland,  and  for  this  reason,  superior 

S'n  is  commonly  called  Hollands.  The  English  gin 
ffers  from  that  of  the  former  country  in  being  rectified 
with  the  oil  of  turpentine.  The  discovery  of  this  spirit 
is  attributed  to  Sylvius,  a  professor  of  Leyden,  who  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  at  first 
sold  as  a  diuretic  in  the  apothecaries'  shops  ;  but  as  the 
common  people  drank  it  with  avidity,  it  soon  became  an 
article  of  trade.*  Gin,  when  properly  prepared,  consists 
of  alcohol,  water,  and  the  essential  oil  of  juniper. 

Whiskey  is  the  product  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
When  genuine,  it  contains  little  else  than  alcohol  and 
water,  flavoured  according  to  the  peculiar  method  in 
which  it  is  prepared.  Immense  quantities  of  contraband 
whiskey  are  manufactured  in  Ireland.  The  malt  from 
which  it  is  principally  distilled  is  kiln-dried  with  peat  or 
turf,  the  smoke  of  which  imparts  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the 
spirit. 

,  Mum,  another  popular  beverage  of  the  present  day,  is 
generally  prepared  by  fermenting  uncrystallized  sugar  or 
molasseSj  commonly  called  treacle.  This  liquor  is  princi- 
pally manufactured  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Demerara, 
where  sugar  is  grown  in  great  abundance.  The  peculiar 
flavour  of  rum  is  derived  from  the  essential  oil  contained 
in  the  raw  juice  of  the  sugar,  and  in  particular  in  the 
cane,  fragments  of  which  are  introduced  into,  and  fer- 
mented with,  the  other  materials.  ^^  This  oil,"  remarks 
Professor  Thompson,  "  is  extremely  stimulant,  and  acts 
upon  the  cutaneous  vessels,  causing  diaphoresis.  Age 
modifies  this  action,  but  most  of  the  rum  used  in  this 
country  is  newly  imported."t 

THE  COMPABATIVE  STBEN6TH  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUOBS. 

The  analysis  of  wines  has  of  late  years  occupied  consi-;- 
derable  attention.     The  following,  according  to  Professor 

*  Thompson's  Materia  Medica  et  Therapeutics.        f  Ibid. 
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Srande,  is  the  average  of  spirit  contained  in  some  of  our 
most  popular  vinous  compounds. 

Alcohol.  Proof  spirit. 

Port  wine  contains     .     23    per  cent.      .     46  per  cent. 
Madeira      ....     22    ditto  ...     44  ditto 

Sherry 19    ditto  ...     38  ditto 

Champagne      .     .     .     12^  ditto  ...     25  ditto 

Professor  Beck  of  America  found  the  average  of  port 
and  sherry  to  be  as  follows : — 

Proportion  of  alcohol, 
Madeira,  14  different  kinds  21*75  per  cent,  by  measure 
Port      .     3    ditto      .     .     22-60        ditto       ditto 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  three  wines  most 
in  general  use  contain  nearly  one^half  their  quantity  of 
proof  spirit.  "  It  has  been  demonstrated,"  remarks  Dr. 
Paris,  "  that  port,  madeira,  and  sherry,  contain  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  their  bulk  of  alcohol,  so  that  a  per- 
son who  takes  a  bottle  of  either  of  them  will  thus  take 
nearly  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  or  almost  a  pint  of  pure 
brandy." 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  found  in  malt  liquors  is  consi- 
derably less  than  what  is  contained  in  wines,  but  in  the 
practice  of  drinking,  this  difference  avails  little,  inasmuch 
as  some  classes  in  particular,  indulge  more  frequently  in 
winas  and  malt  liquors.  These  liquors,  moreover,  are,  in 
general,  drank  in  larger  quantities.  The  following  is  the 
average  of  Mr.  Brande's  calculation : — 

Alcohol.  Proof  spirit. 

Oider  contains  .     .     7     per  cent.     .     .     14    per  cent. 

Ale 6J  ditto       ...     13    ditto 

^Porter     .     .     .     .     4J  ditto       ...       8^  ditto 
Small  beer    .     .     .     l|  ditto       ...       2^  ditto 

The  calculations  of  Professor  Beck  are  as  follows  : — 

Alcohol. 

Cyder 4*68  per  cent. 

Albany  ale,  in  barrels     .     .     .      7*38  ditto 

Ditto    ditto     bottles  I        .     .    lo-CT  ditto 
two  years  old  ( 

Stephenson,  in  a  popular  treatise  on  alimentary  food, 
states^  that  some  years  ago,  a  Winchester  quart  of  old 
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sound  porter  would  yield  nearly  six  ounces  of  "  good 
proof  spirits"  by  careful  distillation;  but  that  the  beer 
of  the  present  day  will  not  yield  four  ounces  of  the  same 
spirit.*  Modem  brewers  have  found  out  a  ready  method 
of  economising  their  malt^  by  substituting  in  its  place  ft 
varieW^  of  intoxicating  and  pernicious  drugs.  Hence,  the 
use  of  malt  liquors  is  doubly  injurious. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  ardent  spirits  in 
general  use^  is  more  easily  ascertained ;  although,  as  will 
afterwards  be  shown,  they  are  extensively,  and  when 
retailed,  almost  universally,  adulterated.  The  following 
are  the  calculations  of  Professors  Brande  and  Beck. 

Professor  Brande. 
Alcohol. 

Brandy 53*39  per  cent. 

Rum     ...>..     53'68      ditto     , 
Gin  .     .     .     ...     .     .    51-60      ditto 

Scotch  whiskey     .     .     .    64*32      ditto 
Irish      ditto  ....    53*90      ditto 

Professor  Beck. 
Alcohol. 
Brandy,  common   .     .     .     .    51*01  per  cent- 
Gin,  genuine  Hollands     .     •    55*44    ditto 

Irish  whiskey  - 73*70    ditto 

Whiskey,  common       .     •     .     42*95    ditto 

From  these  calculations,  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  proof  spirit  in  wines  averages  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole ;  ales  rather  more  than  one-seventh  ; 
cider  rather  less  than  one-seventh,  and  porter  about  ele- 
ven three-fourths.  More  than  half  the  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  consists  of  alcohol  in  its  pure  state. 

It  is  in  general  understood,  that  the  alcohol  contained 
in  fermented  liquors  exists  in  a  peculiar  state  of  com- 
bination ;  and  that  the  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
wines  arid  malt  liquors  prevents  to  a  considerable  asc- 
tent  the  injurious  effects  of  the  alcohol.  Dr.  Paris 
appears  to  be  of  this  opinion.  "  Daily  experience/' 
observes  that  physician,  ^'convinces  us  that  the  same 
quantity  of  alcohol,  applied  to  the  stomach  under  the 
form  of  natural  wine,  and  in  a  state  of  mixture  with 
water,  will  produce  very  difiPerent  effects  upon  the  body, 

*  Medical  and  Economical  Advice,  by  J.  Stephenson,  p.  117. 
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and  to  an  extent  which  it  ie  difficult  to  comprehend; 
and  moreover,  that  different  wines,  although  of  the  same 
specific  gravity,  and  consequently  containing  the  same 
absolute  proportion  of  ardent  spirit,  will  be  found  to  vary 
yery  considerably  in  their  intoxicating  powers."  In 
explanation  of  this  assumed  phenomena.  Dr.  Paris  sup- 
poses the  alcohol  to  be  '^  so  combined  with  the  extractive 
matter  of  the  wine,  that  it  is  probably  incapable  of  exert- 
ing its  full  specific  effects  upon  the  stomach,  before,  it 
becomes  altered  in.  its  properties,  or  in  other  words, 
digested;'^  and  he  remarks,  '^this  view  of  the  subject 
'may  be  fairly  urged  in  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  same  wine  are  so  liable, 
to  vary  in  degree,  in  the  same  individual,  from  the 
peculiar  state  of  his  digestive  organs  at  the  time  of  his 
potations."  Dr.  Paris  is  not  singular  in  this  opinion. 
Wines,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  in  general 
sipped  in  small,  but  frequently  repeated  quantities ;  the 
system  is  thus  gradually  elevated  to  the  required  pitch 
of  excitement :  hence,  the  grosser  effects  of  fermented 
liquors  are  less  easily  perceived.  The  remarks  of  Pro- 
iessor  Beck  on  this  subject  are  interesting  and  important. 
'^  A  half-pint  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  of  common 
strength,  contains  an  amount  of  alcohol,  but  little  less 
than  the  same  measure  of  ordinary  Madeira,  and,  if  these 
portions  of  wine  and  of  brandy  and  water  should  be 
drank  in  the  same  manner,  the  effects  on  the  animal 
economy  would  not  be  so  different  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Wine  is  usually  taken  in  small  quantities,  and  at 
mtervals,— circumstances  which  must  have  a  great  effect 
in  modifying  its  action  on  the  system,  and  to  these  may 
abo  be  added  the  fact,  that  its  habitual  use  impairs  tlie 
susceptibility  of  the  system  to  its  intoxicating  power."* 

The  attenvMtion  of  alcohol  with  water  appears  to  exer- 
cise the  most  powerful  influence  in  preventing  that 
nroster  and  more  immediate  power  of  intoxication  which 
has  been  observed  to  attend  more  recently  canibined  por- 
tions of  spirit  and  water.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Brande 
affirms  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  when  brandy 

*  Researches  on  Wines  and  other  Fermented  Li<raoT8,by  L.C. 
Be(^  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  la  the  tlm^ex^X.^  ^ 
the  Giy  of  New  Yorii^  Ac,  &c. . 
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and  water  are  mixed,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  combina- 
tion  for  some  time,  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  mixture 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  of  wine  containing  a 
similar  portion  of  brandy  or  alcohol.*  Hence,  the  dimi- 
nished power  of  gross  intoxication  in  wine  depends  prin- 
cipally on  the  process  of  attenuation.  Professor  Beck 
states,  that  in  his  opinion,  it  is  *'  to  this,  more  than  the 
controlling  ejBTects  of  the  other  vegetable  matter  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  their  less  decided  intoxicating  powers ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the  imperfect  union  that  the 
ordinary  mixtures  of  brandy  and  water  owe  their  more 
energetic  action  on  the  system. "f 

Spirituous  mixtures  are  in  general  taken  before  the 
attenuation  in  question  can  be  even  partially  effected ; 
and  for  this  reason,  the  effect  produced  does  not  very 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  same  proportion  taken 
alone.  The  generally  observed  fact,  that  newly  fermented 
wines  are  more  powerfully  intoxicating  than  old,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause.  The  alcohol  of  the  latter, 
by  their  age  becomes  more  intimately  attenuated  with  the 
water. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  use  of  fermented  liquors  is  thus  found  to  be  based  on 
erroneous  calculations.  The  difference  in  question  does 
not  arise  from  the  extractive  matter  with  which  they  are 
combined,  but  from  the  mere  fact  of  more  intimate  atte- 
nuation having  taken  place.  The  conclusion  we  arrive 
at  is,  that  the  two  kinds  of  mixtures  under  consideration, 
if  taken  under  equal  circumstances^  would  differ  little  in 
their  effects  on  the  animal  economy. 

The  delusion  regarding  the  nutritious  properties  of  fer- 
mented, and  especially  of  malt  liquors,  is  astonishing, 
when  it  is  considered  how  slight  a  proportion  of  solid  and 
nutritious  matter  they  contain,  in  addition  to  the  alco- 
holic stimulus  which  all  of  them  possess.  Malt  liquor 
has  been  extolled  by  British  statesmen  as  '^  liquid  bread/' 
and  as  a  "  highly  nutritious  beverage."    Franklin  greatly 

♦  **  If  the  residuum  afforded  by  the  distillation  of  100  parts  of 
port  wine,  be  added  to  twenty-two  parts  of  alcohol  and  seventy- 
eight  of  water,  in  a  state  of  perfect  combination,  the  mixture  is  pre- 
mdy  omalogiym,  in  its  intoxicating  effect,  to  port  wine  of  an  eqval 
strength." — Profetaor  Brande,  Trcmtactions  of  the  Royal  Society^  1812^ 

f  Uesearches  on  Wines,  by  Professor  Beck. 
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ooatribttted  to  the  exposure  of  this  popular  fallacy. 
When  a  journeyman  printer  in  London,  he  informs  us 
that  he  endeavoured  to  convince  his  fellow- workmen,  that 
the  bodily  strength  furnished  by  the  beer  could  only  be  in 
proportion  to  the  solid  part  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  which  the  beer  was  composed;  and  that  there  was 
a  larger  portion  of  flour  in  a  penny  locf,  and  that  conr 
sequently  if  they  ate  the  loaf  and  drank  a  pint  of  water 
with  ity  they  would  derive  more  strength  from  it  than 
from  a  pint  of  beer.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
position,  Dr.  Franklin  states  as  follows : — "  On  my 
entrance  I  worked  at  first  as  a  pressman,  conceiving  that 
I  had  need  of  bodily  exercise,  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  in  America.  I  drank  nothing  but  water* 
The  other  workmen,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  were 
^eat  drinkers  of  beer.  I  carried  occasionally  a  large 
K>rm  of  letters  in  each  hand,  up  and  down  stairs,  whue 
the  rest  employed  both  hands  to  carry  one.  They  were 
surprised  to  see  by  this  and  many  other  examples,  that 
the  American  aquatic,  as  they  used  to  call  me,  was 
stronger  than  those  who  drank  porter." 

Dr.  Cheyne,  in  his  usually  quaint  and  forcible  manner, 
adverts  to  the  innutritions  property  of  the  extract  con- 
tained in  malt  liquors.* 

This  glutinous  composition  cannot  certainly  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  any  very  large  proportion  of  nutritious 
matter.  All  physiological  writers,  moreover,  are  agreed 
that  bulk  as  well  as  quality  is  necessary  to  healthy  and 
perfect  digestion. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  ardent  spirits  are  infinitely 
more  injurious  in  their  general  efiects  than  malt  and 
other  fermented  liquors.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
combinations  of  fermented  liquors  frequently  render  them 

*  "  As  to  malt  liqnors,  they  are  not  mnch  in  tise,  excepting 
small  beer,  with  any  but  mechanics  and  fox-hunters.  The  French 
very  justly  call  tnem  barley  soup.  I  am  well  satisfied,  that 
a  weak  stomach  can  as  readily  and  with  less  pain  digest  pork  and 
pease-soup  as  Yorkshire  or  Nottingham  ale.  ^  They  make  ex« 
<^llent  bird-Ume,  and  when  simmered  some  time  over  a  gentle 
fire,  make  the  most  stickin&^  and  the  best  plaster  for  old  strains 
that  can  be  contrived." — istay  on  Health  and  Long  lAfey  hy  Dr. 
C%9id,  9thed.p.60, 
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more  injurious  than  alcohol  simply  diluted,  and  attenuated 
with  water.  The  observations  of  two  medical  gentlemen 
who  have  written  largely  on  the  subject,  are  adduced  in 
support  of  this  perhaps  stai'tling  view.  Dr.  Mc  Nish 
observes, — "  Malt  liquors,  under  which  title  we  include 
all  kinds  of  porter  and  ales,  produce  the  worst  species  of 
drunkenness ;  as  in  addition  to  the  intoxicating  principle, 
some  noxious  ingredients  are  usually  added,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preservmg  them,  and  giving  them  their  bitter." 
Again : — "  The  effects  of  malt  liquors  on  the  body,  if 
not  so  immediately  rapid  as  those  of  ardent  spirits,  are 
more  stupifying,  more  lasting,  and  less  easily  removed. 
The  last  are  particularly  prone  to  produce  levity  and 
mirth,  but  the  first  have  a  stunning  influence  upon  the 
brain,  and  in  a  short  time,  render  dull  and  sluggish  the 
gayest  disposition."*  Much  the  same  opinion  is 
expressed  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of  New  York.  *^  As 
a  general  rule,  I  hesitate  not  to  aver,  as  my  settled  con- 
viction, that  malt  Uquars  are  more  deleterious  in  their 
effect  on  the  system  than  ardent  spirits.  The  latter  are 
simply  alcohol  and  water,  perhaps  slightly  flavoured ; 
the  former  are  deleterious  compounds  of  alcohol,  narcotic 
poisons,  and  mineral  substances.  Besides,  as  the  fermen* 
tation  which  malt  liquors  undergoes  is  imperfect,  being 
stopped  to  prevent  its  change  into  vinegar,  is  it  not  to  be 
renewed  in  the  stomach,  thus  impairing  the  powers  of 
digestion?"  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  the  same  phy- 
sician on  the  nature  euid  operation  of  wines : — "  I  know 
that  it  will  be  doubted  by  many  that  pure  wine  is  as 
injurums  as  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  diluted  with 
water,  but  my  own  experience  and  observation,  and  the 
opinion  of  many  reformed  wine-drinkers,  supports  me  in 
this  belief.  I  could  relate  numerous  cases,  where  wine  of 
any  kind  could  not  be  taken,  in  any  quantity,  but  where 
pure  whiskey,  or  brandy  and  water,  if  nearly  the  same 
strength,  could  be  dnmk  without  causing  the  same 
unpleasant  effects^and  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  In  the 
one  case,  we  have  simple  alcohol  and  water ;  in  the  other, 
alcohol  and  water,  volatile  oils,  extractive  and  colouring 
^natters,  acids,  &c.     If  the  latter  do  not  prove  more  di& 

*  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  66 — 69. 
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ficult  of  digestion  than  the  former^  then  it  requires  less 
strength  to  carry  one  hundred  than  it  does  fifty  pounds. 

Most  people  know  how  speedily,  comparatively,  the 
effects  01  gin  or  whbkey  pass  away,  and  they  also  know 
how  permanent  are  those  occasioned  by  a  debauch  on 
fermented  liquors ;  and  if  the  wine  drinker  suffers  less 
than  the  whiskey  drinker,  it  is  because  the  amount  of 
alcohol  he  takes  is  less.  Some  flatter  themselves  that  by 
particular  care  in  selecting  their  wines,  they  can  avoid 
(he  evils  which  by  this  very  act  they  allow  do  attach  to 
the  use  of  some  wines ;  but  let  not  the  convivial  pos- 
sessor of  ample  cellars,  stored  with  the  choicest  products 
of  the  vine  flatter  himself  with  this  belief;  let  him  not, 
indeed,  consider  himself  more  fortunate  than  the  poor 
man,  who  is  confined  to  whiskey,  gin,  brandy,  or  New- 
England  ;  for  as  long  as  the  laws  of  the  system  and  the 
properties  of  alcohol  remain  as  they  are,  so  long  will  he 
not  be  exempt  fi'om  paying  the  full  penalty  of  indulgence ; 
a  twinge  of  gout  will  revenge  itself  on  a  glass  of  cham^ 
pagne  with  greater  certainty  than  on  a  glass  of  whiskey." 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Henderson  on  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  wines  are  interesting  and  to  the  point. 
.*'  It  is  not  to  the  brandy  alone  that  the  noxious  effects  of 
certain  wines  are  to  be  ascribed.  If  the  original  fermen- 
tation has  been  imperfect, .  or  if  they  contain  an  excess  of 
acids,  particulariy  the  gallic  or  malic  acids,  their  use 
becomes  highly  prejudicial,  esp^ially  to  persons  of  weak 
stomachs.  When  such  wines  are  placed  within  the  tem- 
perature of  the  human  body,  a  renewal  of  the  suppressed 
fermentation  will  take  place,  and  what  little  alcohol  they 
have,  will  rather  assist  than  counteract  the  acidifying 
fHTocess.  Hence,  the  unwholesomeness  of  most  of  our  do- 
mestic wines,  which  are  in  general  but  imperfectly  fer- 
mented, and  contain  a  large  portion  of  malic  acid  and 
free  saccharine  matter,  and  to  many  of  which,  brandy  is 
added  to  increase  their  strength.  Perhaps,  too,  the  pre- 
dominant acids  may  undergo  some  transmutation  in  the 
-stomach,  which  renders  their  presence  sitU  more  detri- 
mental." And  again,  "  the  gallic  acid  of  port  wines 
renders  them  unfit  for  weak  stomachs.  The  excitement 
they  produce  is  of  a  more  sluggish  nature  than  that 
attending,  the  use  of  the  pure  French  wiae^^  ^xl^  ^^Ki^f^ 
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not  enliven  the  fancy  in  the  same  degree.  As  a  frequent 
beverage  they  are  unquestionably  much  more  pernicious." 
In  addition  to  these,  Dr.  Henderson  adds  the  following 
judicious  observations  : — "  When  introduced  into  the  sto- 
machy vinous  liquors  may  be  considered  as  acting  in 
two  ways,  either  by  their  chemical  affinities,  as  they 
become  mixed  with  the  food,  or  by  their  stimulant  ope- 
rations on  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  Now  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  former  point  of  view, 
they  will  not  assist  the  digestion  of  proper  nutriment  in 
the  healthy  subject,  but  will  have  a  directly  contranr 
effect,  especially  if  they  contain  much  spirit  or  acid.  If 
they  undergo  decomposition,  a  portion  of  the  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter  may,  perhaps,  enter  into  the 
formation  of  chyne,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  alcohol 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ;  but  this  principle 
constitutes  no  part  of  the  blood,  and  cannot  therefore 
remain  in  the  system.  The  neutral  salts  will,  of  course, 
exert  their  specific  actions  on  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
they  may  enter  into  partial  combination  with  the  food. 
In  weak  stomachs,  however,  where  the  muscular  action 
is  slow,  even  the  purest  wine  is  apt  to  generate  a  dele- 
terious acidity  ;  and  the  stimulant  power  of  the  alcohol, 
which,  in  persons  of  sounder  habits,  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come its  antiseptic  tendency,  is  thus  completely  lost. 
But  that  in  persons  of  the  strongest  frame,  wme  does  not 
directly  forward  the  process  of  digestion,  is  proved  by 
the  derangement  of  the  alimentary  organs,  which  always 
succeeds  excessive  indulgence  in  its  use.  Great  drinkers, 
it  is  well  known,  are  small  eaters,  and  usually  terminate 
their  career  by  losing  their  appetite  altogether." 

The  following  objection  has  been  frequently  urged  in 
opposition  to  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
temperance  reformation.  Alcohol,  it  is  observed,  is  the 
product  of  nature,  and  therefore  a  "  good  creature  of 
Ood,^^  and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving.  The  fallacy 
of  this  proposition  admits  of  ready  proof.  Alcohol  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  product  of  vege- 
table  DECOMPOSITION.  Hence,  it  is  not  eliminated  from 
any  living  or  natural  process.  On  the  supposition  that 
the'  formation  of  alcohol  is  the  result  of  natural  laws,  it 
majr  pertinently  be  inquired  why  man  interferes  witb^ 
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and  disturbs  the  operations  of,  nature,  at  a  particular 
period,  that  is  exactly  at  the  commencement  of  her  object, 
and  thus  prevents  that  tiltimate  action  which  otherwise 
would  inevitably  take  place.  The  answer  is  simple  and 
decisive.  Me  arrests  the  operations  of  nature  exactly  at 
thatperiodf  when  he  can  supply  himself  with  a  product 
calculated  to  gratify  his  depraved  and  vitiated  appetites. 
Hence,  the  multifarious  and  complicated  inventions  of  the 
wine-maker  and  brewer. 

This  branch  of  our  inquiry  may  be  better  understood 
hj  a  slight  review  of  the  active  laws  of  animate  vegetable 
creation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  have  connexion  with  the 
present  object  of  our  investigation.  The  constituent 
principles  of  vegetables,  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen.  The  poisonous  upas,  and  the  nutritious  grape ; 
the  fragrant  rose,  and  the  nauseous  assafcetida ;  me  re- 
freshing foliage,  and  the  delicate  tints  of  the  vast  arcana 
of  vegetable  nature,  each  owe  their  peculiar  quality  to 
these  simple  substances*  So  wonderful,  indeed,  is  the 
laboratory  of  nature,  that  even  from  the  same  trunk,  and 
from  a  mass  of  sap,  apparently  homogenous  in  its  character, 
substances  of  a  very  opposite  nature  are  produced.  An 
oil  bland  as  that  of  the  olive,  is  eliminated  from  the  poppy. 
In  some  parts  of  the  globe  it  is  extensively  employed  for 
dietic  purposes.  From  the  same  plant  is  extracted  the 
milky  juice,  from  whose  substance  is  produced  the  poison- 
ous opium.  The  delicious  pulp  of  the  peach  also  is  well 
known  to  enclose  in  its  kernel,  a  poison  of  a  most  deadly 
character.  Olive  oil  is  another  instance  in  point.  Its 
chemical  constituents  approach  near  to  those  of  alcohol ; 
how  materiallv  however  do  these  substances  dijBTer  in  their 
operation  on  the  human  system  ?  These  facts  are  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us  how  profound,  and  yet  how  simple 
are  the  operations  of  creation,  and  how  boundless  she  is 
in  her  resources  to  supply  the  wants,  and  to  gratify  the 
lawful  pleasures  of  man. 

The  Knowledge  that  the  whole  of  this  variety  in  ve- 
getable creation,  is  occasioned  simply  by  a  very  slight 
variation  in  the  combination  of  three  simple  substances, 
affords  to  us  a  distinct  idea  how  the  elementary  principles 
of  alcohol  may  exist  in  nature,  without  the  actual  existence 
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of  alcohol  itself.  No  human  investigation  has,  as  yet, 
nor  indeed  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  will, 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  native  alcohol,  in  any  part 
of  the  creation  of  nature. 

To  place  this  position  in  a  still  clearer  light,  another 
example  may  be  given  of  a  more  familiar  description. 
Nitric  acid,  well  known  to  be  an  active  and  fatal  poison, 
and  the  air  which  we  breathe,  are  both  composed  of  two 
simple  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  united,  of  course,  in 
different  proportions.  A  slight  mechanical  or  chemical 
operation,  however,  alters  the  natural  arrangement  of 
these  forms,  and  produces  a  new  substance  of  an  essen- 
tially different  character. 

Few  persons,  however,  would  be  bold  enough  to  assert, 
that  nitric  acid  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere  ;  or,  that 
air  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  lungs,  is  productive 
of  the  same  fatal  results  as  would  result  from  contact 
with  the  former  potent  and  corrosive  substance.  Sugar, 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  nutritious  substance,  may 
by  chemical  manipulation,  be  resolved  into  oxalic  acid, 
a  deadly  and  destructive  poison.  An  old  piece  of  linen 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  converted  into  sugar.  Alcohol, 
by  a  simple  process,  can  be  produced  from  sugar — and 
yet,  what  rational  being  would  maintain  that  alcohol  is 
contained  either  in  the  linen  or  the  sugar,  or  that  either 
the  one  or  the  other  would,  in  any  quantity,  produce 
intoxication  ? 

The  application  of  this  argument  is  familiar  and  clear. 
Many  persons  assert  that  alcohol  is  contained  in  grain 
and  fruit,  and  in  every  part  of  vegetable  creation,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  intended  by  the  Creator  for  the  use  of 
man.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  elements  of 
alcohol,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of 
vegetable  creation,  and  so  are  the  elements  of  other  delete- 
rious substances,  but  not  a  particle  of  alcoholitself.  So  long 
as  the  chemutry  of  life  retains  its  sfivay,  will  the  constiticent 
materials  of  vegetable  matter  hold  together  in  the  relation 
in  which  nature  has  placed  them.  Death,  however,  or  in 
other  words,  decomposition,  subverts  this  natural  arrange- 
ment, dissolves  its  connexions,  and  new  and  totally  dif- 
ferent, combinations  are  thereby  formed.     So  it  is  with 
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alcohol.  In  wines,  this  poison  undergoes  evolution 
during  the  decay  or  decomposition  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape ;  in  malt  liquors,  man  destroys  the  vital  principle 
of  the  barley,  by  converting  it  into  malt ;  and  then  subjects 
it  to  another  artificial  process,  which  produces  results 
similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  production  of 
wine. 

By  many,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  alcohol  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  fermented  liquors,  but  that  it  is 
generated  by  the  heat  used  in  the  process  of  distillation. 
The  fallacy,  however,  of  this  view,  is  manifest  from 
several  considerations,  and  by  none  more,  than  by  the 
following  decisive  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Brande,  and 
subsequently  confirmed  by  other  distinguished  philoso** 
phers.  Add  to  wine  a  solution  of  the  subacetate  of  lead, 
and  the  colouring  and  extractive  matter  will  be  precipi- 
tated. The  further  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  dry 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  separates  the  alcohol  from  the 
fluid  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  will  ignite  on 
coming  in  contact  with  a  lighted  taper.  By  this  means, 
we  decisively  determine,  that  distillation  separates  merely 
the  alcohol,  which  had  been  previously  evolved  by  the 
process  of  fermentation ;  its  constituent  parts  being  thereby 
extracted,  in  their  elementary  forms,  from  the  saccharine 
juices  of  the  grain  or  fruit,  and  combined  under  a  new,  a 
potent,  and  a  deleterious  form. 

Arguments  like  these  are  interesting,  and  even  neces- 
sary to  remove  such  objections  as  are  urged  in  proof  that 
alcohol  is  a  "  Good  creature  of  God."  The  great  point 
however  to  be  ascertained,  is,  the  efiect  of  these  liquors 
on  the  moral  and  physical  powers  of  man.  Let  it  be 
admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  alcohol  is  a 
creature  of  God,  and  no  advantage  will  be  derived  by 
its  advocates  from  the  concession.  Many  of  our  most 
powerful  poisons  are  the  creatures  of  God.  The  poison- 
ous upas,  and  the  deadly  hemlock,  are  each  of  them 
creatures  of  God ;  vet,  the  Creator  no  where  authorises 
his  creatures  to  mate  use  of  them  as  habitual  articles  of 
diet.  He  has  given  to  man  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  moral  good  and  evil ;  and,  although  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  precise  charactQi*,  and  quality  of  articles 
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genei'ally  used  for  dietic  purposes^  may  be  limited  in  a 
great  measure,  to  professional  men,  yet  it  is  every  man's 
duty,  as  it  is  obviously  his  interest,  to  acquire  by  expe« 
rience  all  the  knowledge  he  can,  upon  that  important 
subject :  and  conscientiously  to  abstain  from  every  indul- 
gence, which  is  calculated  either  to  affect  his  moral 
character,  or  to  injure  the. exquisite  texture  of  his  inteU 
lectual  or  corporeal  frame.  For  both  of  which,  he  is 
clearly  responsible  to  his  wise  and  benevolent  Creator. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ADULTERATIONS   OF   INTOXICATING    LIQUORS. 


How  can  wine  possibly  prove  innoxious,  when  it  is  mixed  with 
BO  many  destructive  ingredients. — Pliny. 

"  Root  of  hemlock,  digged  i*  the  dark 


For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 

Like  a  heU-broth,  toil  and  bubble  ; 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble,  • 

Fire  bum  and  cauldron  bubble. — Shaksfeare. 


The  adulteration  of  intoxicating  liquors,  forms  an  inte- 
resting and  important  subject  of  inquinr.  The  value 
of  the  traffic  led  to  an  early  adoption  of  this  injurious 
practice.  Ancient  writers  distinctly  allude  to  the  subject 
of  adulteration. 

The  observations  contained  in  the  present  chapter,  must 
not  be  understood  to  implicate  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Evi- 
dence, however,  of  the  most  conclusive  character,  demon- 
strates that  the  practice,  although  not  universal,  is  very 
general,  and  that  it  is  carried  on  to  a  most  alarming 
extent. 

This  deleterious  system  has  two  objects  in  view,  viz., 
1st,  To  substitute  an  artificial  compound  at  a  cheaper 
rate  in  the  place  of  the  genuine  article.  This  is  effected 
by  various  means  adapted  to  imitate  the  colour,  taste> 
and  intoxicating  quality  of  the  liquors  professed  to  be 
prepared;  and,  2ndly,  To  prevent  these  liquors  from 
going  into  peculiar  states  or  conditions,  termed  by  soma 
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diseases^  and  thence  popularly  denominated  the  art  of 
**  Doctoring."  This  practice  will  be  explained  in  its 
proper  place. 

ADULTERATIONS    OP   WINE. 

The  wines  of  the  ancients  were  frequently  adulterated. 
The  writings  both  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  acquaint 
us  with  numerous  receipts  for  this  purpose.  Their 
genuine  wines  were  rendered  more  potent  by  the  admix- 
ture of  wines  of  a  stronger  kind,  or,  as  was  commonly 
the  practice,  articles  were  added,  with  the  view  to  impart 
to  them  an  artificial  flavour,  as  well  as  to  render  them 
more  durable. 

In  a  passage  of  the  ^'  -^sopus,*'  of  Alexis,  allusion  is 
made  to  the  practices  of  the  Athenian  wine  merchants, 
who,  as  is  humorously  described,  in  order  to  spare  the 
heads  of  their  customers,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
drink  unmixed  wine  at  their  meals,  by  selling  it  ready 
diluted  from  the  carts.* 

In  England,  there  are  early  notices  of  this  practice.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a 
law  was  enacted,  imposing  penalties  on  adulterations,  and 
directing  that  an  essay  of  all  the  wines  imported  should 
be  made,  at  least  twice  a  year  in  every  town. 

In  1426,  Sir  John  Rainewell,  mayor^  received  information 
that  the  Lombard  merchants  were  guilty  of  mal-practices 
in  the  adulteration  of  wines ;  upon  inquiry,  he  ascertained 
that  the  charge  was  well  founded,  and  ordered  that  the 
noxious  compound,  to  the  quantity  of  150  butts,  should  be 
thrown  into  the  kennel. f 

In  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  a  similar  enactment  was 
passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  Mary.  Much  dread  is  ex- 
pressed of  adulteration  of  good  wine,  either  with  inferior 
wines  or  water,  the  penalty  on  discovery  being  the  loss  of 
their  whole  stock.  "  And  besyde  the  samin  sic  wynes  as 
are  sould  in  commoun  tavemis  ar  commounlie  mixt  with 
auld  corrupt  wines  and  with  watter,  to  the  greit  appeir  and 
danger  and  seikness  of  the  byaris  and  greit  perreil  of  the 
sauUs  of  the  sellaris." 

*  Athenseus,  x.  8.  t  Dr.  Hnghson'fs,  London,  p.  94. 
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In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  practice  of  adulte- 
rating intoxicating  liquors,  appears  to  have  been  very 
f)revalent.  It  was  common  at  that  period  to  mix  burnt 
ime  or  gypsum  with  dry  Spanish  wines.  Shakspeare 
alludes  to  this  prevalent  custom. — "You  rogue,  there 
is  lime  in  this  sack  too.  There  is  nothing  but  roguery 
to  be  found  in  this  villanous  man !"  Sir  William 
Hawkins  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  his  "  Observap- 
tions  on  a  Voyage  into  the  South  Sea,"  A.D.,  1622: — 
^'  Since  the  Spanish  sacks  have  been  common  in  our 
taverns,  which  for  conservation,  are  mingled  with  the 
lime  in  the  making,  our  nation  complains  of  calentures, 
of  the  stone,  the  dropsy,  and  infinite  other  distempers, 
not  heard  of  before  this  wine  came  into  common  use. 
Besides,  there  is  no  year  that  it  wasteth  not  two  millions 
of  crowns  of  our  substance,  by  conveyance  into  foreign 
coimtries." 

In  the  12th  Car.  ii.  c.  25,  sec.  11,  certain  restrictions 
are  found  in  regard  to  the  mixing  and  adulteration  of 
wines.  The  guilty  persons  were  subject  to  heavy  penalties 
on  conviction. 

The  fictitious  preparation  of  wines  has  been  thus 
satirized  in  an  old  song  : — 

One  glass  of  drink,  I  got  by  chance, 
'Twas  claret  when  it  was  in  France ; 

But  now  from  it  moche  wider. 
I  think  a  man  might  make  as  good. 
With  green  crabbes,boiPd  in  Brazil  wood, 

And  half  a  pinte  of  cider. 

Addison,  in  the  Tatler,  seems  to  have  been  well  aware 
of  the  practice  of  palming  fictitious  wine  oh  the  public  :— 
**  There  is  in  the  city,  a  certain  fraternity  of  chemical 
operators,  who  work  under  ground  in  holes,  caverns  and 
dark  retirements,  to  conceal  their  mysteries  from  the  eyes 
and  observations  of  mankind.  These  subterraneous  phi- 
losophers, are  daily  employed  in  the  transmutation  of 
liquors,  and  by  the  power  of  magical  drugs  and  incanta- 
tions, raising  under  the  streets  of  London,  the  choicest 
products  of  the  hills  and  vallies  of  France.  They  can 
squeeze  Bourdeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  draw  Champagne 
from  an  apple. 
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Virgil,  in  that  remarkable  prophecy, 

Inoultiaque  rubens  pendebit  tentibus  uva, 

Virgil,  Eel.  iv.  29. 

seems  to  have  hinted  at  this  art,  which  can  turn  a  planta-> 
tion  of  northern  hedges  into  a  vineyard.  These  adeptd 
are  known  among  one  another,  by  the  name  of  wine 
hreicers ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  do  great  injury,  not  only  to 
Her  Majesty's  customs,  but  to  the  bodies  of  many  of  her 
good  subjects."* 

The  present  race  of  "  chemical  operators,"  are  no  less 
ingenious,  than  those  to  which  Addison  alludes.  Wine 
merchants'  guides  abound  in  recipes  for  the  preparation 
and  adulteration  of  fictitious  wines.  The  present  state  of 
the  wine  trade,  indeed,  is  such,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  procure  genuine  wine  of  any  description.  It  would 
appear  that  the  quantity  professed  to  be  exported  from 
Oporto,  as  pure  port  wine,  is  many  times  greater  than 
the  produce  of  that  country.  Dr.  Lee,  of  America| 
confirms  this  remark — "  It  is  believed,"  he  observes, 
*^  that  the  annual  importation  of  what  is  called  port  wine 
into  the  United  States,  far  exceeds  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  Alto  Douro."f 

*  Tatler,  No.  131. 

+  Remarks  on  Wine,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D.,  New  York. — 
Contrast  the  following  table  of  exports  from  Oporto  to  the 
Channel  Islands,  with  the  imports  from  the  Channel  Islands  to 
London : — 

Pipes  exported  from  Oporto  to      Imported  from  the  Chan- 
the  Channel  Islands.  nel  Islands  to  London. 

293 

99 

.        ...      75 
.....      90 

147 

....    143 

363 

862 

According  to  the  Custom-house  Books  of  Oporto,  for  the  year 
1812,  135  pipes,  and  20  hogsheads  of  wine,  were  shipped  for 
Guernsey.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  landed  at  the  London 
Docks  alone,  2545  pipes,  and  162  hogsheads  from  that  island, 
reported  to  be  port  wine. — Henderson  on  Modem  Wines, 

It  is  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  port,  and  five-sixths  of  the 
white  wines,  consumed  in  London,  are  the  produce  of  the  home 
presses. — Morewood  on  Inebriating  Liquors, 


1826  . 

. 

38 

1827  . 

• 

99 

1828  . 

.   1 

73 

1S29  . 

^ 

0 

1830  . 

.   1 

0 

1831  . 

.   • 

0 

1832  . 

.   ■ 

0 

1833  . 

.   • 

0 
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About  1812,  some  strange  facts  came  before  the  notice 
of  the  public,  which  exhibit  the  practices  of  the  craft,  as 
well  as  the  vitiated  tastes  of  those  by  whom  these  wines 
are  consumed.  Some  complaints  were  made  respecting 
the  method  then  commonly  adopted,  of  adding  brandy 
to  wine,  in  order,  as  it  was  affirmed,  to  bring  it  to  a 
state  of  perfection.  The  correspondence  took  place  be- 
tween the  agents  and  factors  of  the  Oporto  Company, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  authentic.  The  agents 
make  the  following  observations,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  the 
factors  who  defended  the  practice  as  necessary  for  the 
extension  of  the  trade : — "  The  English  merchants  knew 
that  the  first-rate  wine  of  the  factory  had  become  excel- 
lent ;  but  they  wished  it  to  exceed  the  limits  which  nature 
had  assigned  to  it,  and  that  when  drunk,  it  should  feel 
like  liquid  fire  in  the  stomach,  that  it  should  bum 
like  inflamed  gunpowder,  that  it  should  have  the  tint' 
of  ink  5  that  it  should  belike  the  sugar  of  Brazil  in* 
sweetness,  and  like  the  spices  of  India  in  aromatic 
flavour.  They  began  by  recommending,  by  way  of 
secret,  that  it  was  proper  to  dash  it  with  brandy  in  the 
fermentation,  to  give  it  strength ;  and  with  elder  berries, 
or  the  rind  of  the  ripe  grape  to  give  it  colour;  and  as  the 
persons  who  held  the  prescription  found  the  wine  increase 
m  price,  and  the  English  merchants  still  complaining  of 
a  want  of  strength,  colour,  and  maturity  in  the  article 
supplied,  the  recipe  was  propagated  until  the  wines  be- 
came a  mere  confusion  of  mixtures.'^* 

The  testimojpy  just  quoted  is  corroborated  by  numerous 
writers  who  demonstrate  that  the.  wines  exported  to  this 
kingdom  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  almost  in- 
variably adulterated  with  ardent  spirit.  Dr.  Henderson, 
in  writing  upon  port  wine,  remarks,  "  that  with  the 
people  of  this  country,  a  notorious  partiality  exists  in 
favour  of  a  wine,  of  which  the  harshness,  bitterness, 
acidity,  and  other  repulsive  qualities  are  only  disguised 
by  a  large  admixture  of  ardent  spirit,  but  which  long  use 
has  rendered  so  palatable  to  its  admirers,  that  they  fancy 
it  the  best  of  all  possible  wines."     Dr.  M'CuUoch  has 

*  Orinnal  documents  respecting  the  injurious  effects  and  im- 
policy of  a  further  continuance  of  the  rortuguese  Royal  Gwsjl- 
pany  of  Oporto.    London,  1813,  t>.  40, 
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made  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  light  and  quick  flavour  of  pure  French 
wines  and  those  adulterated  with  the  addition  of  ardent 
spirit.  "  The  common  cause/'  says  he,  "  of  this  evil, 
is  the  admixture  of  brandy  or  spirits.  This  practice, 
universal  in  the  wines  of  Spain,  JPortugal,  and  Sicily, 
which  are  intended  for  the  English  market,  has  also  been 
introduced  into  our  domestic  wines,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  of  preventing  them  from  turning  sour,  and  with 
the  idea  that  it  enabled  them  to  keep  for  a  longer  time." 
A  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  adul- 
terating wines,  writes  thus : — "  Every  one  knows  that 
the  wines  of  Portugal,  consumed  in  this  country,  are 
obtained  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  the  Oporto 
Wine  Company,  who  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and 
whose  interest  and  practice  it  has  been  to  render  all  the 
qualities  of  port  wine  of  nearly  a  similar  taste,  by  meana 
of  the  intermixture  of  the  bad  with  the  good.  Were  the 
above  mixture  all  we  had  to  complain  of,  it  would  seem 
enough  ;  but  in  fact,  the  main  evil  arises  out  of  it ;  for  to 
make  wine  keep,  which  has  been  made  from  all  sorts  of 
crapes,  it  must  be  largely  loaded  with  spirit,  which  being 
distilled  from  a  mass  of  unripe,  as  well  as  ripe  fruit,  with 
the  rotten  grapes  and  stalks  superadded,  produces  a  base 
deleterious  substance.  This,  although  called  brandy,  is 
not  what  we  know  under  that  name.  The  brandy  in  use 
in  this  country  is  distilled  from  grapes  which  have  been 
grown  on  fine  land,  fully  ripe,  with  the  spoiled  part  and 
stalks  excluded,  and  has  a  fine  rich  taste  and  flavour ; 
while  the  brandies  chiefly  used  in  preparing  wines  for  our 
vitiated  stomachs  are  either  Portuguese  or  Spanish,  and 
are  of  a  kind  so  base  as  to  be  detected  at  once  if  tasted 
alone.  Cogniac  and  Nantz,  like  all  other  spirituous 
liquors,  are  bad  enough,  perhaps,  but  the  abominable 
strengthener  of  almost  all  our  wines,  being  distilled  fi*oin 
the  fermented  refuse  of  half-ripe  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
grapes,  is  positively  poison.  Our  palates,  our  national 
taste,  have  become  vitiated ;  nay,  our  veiy  intestines  it 
may  be  said  have  become  trained,  as  it  were,  to  crave 
for  the  deadly  mixture  To  drink  wine  largely  has 
long  been  customary  and  fashionable;  and  to  bring  it 
within  the  reach  of  as  many  as  could  be,  it  had  to  be 
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made  as  cheap  as  possible ;  and  when  the  middling  classes 
entered  generally  into  its  use,  it  had  to  compete  and  com* 
pare  with  the  spirituous  liquors  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  drink :  to  do  which,  and  to  lighten  up  the  dull  and  stupid, 
it  was  requisite  it  should  inebriate  in  much  about  the  same 
space  of  time  as  spirits  did.  The  foreign  wine  companies, 
by  degrees,  came  thus  to  charge  it  with  the  base  and 
nearly  unsaleable  spirit  before  described ;  by  which  means 
they  sent  very  inferior  wine,  with  still  worse  brandy  to  be 
here  consumed  under  the  name  and  at  the  price  of  whole- 
some, delicious,  genuine  wine." 

The  following  observations,  on  this  subject,  are  ex- 
tracted from  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review : — "  For  the  English  market,  the  secondary 
growths  and  vim  ordinaires  of  Medoc,  are  bought  up 
and  mingled  with  the  rougher  growth  of  the  Palus. 
And  even  this  compound  will  not  reach  the  proof 
for  our  fire  drinkers ;  and  because  our  mouths  have 
been  seared  with  brandied  ports,  there  must  be  in  Bour- 
deaux,  a  particular  manufacture  called  travail  cTAngle' 
terre ;  three  or  four  gallons  of  the  inflammable  ink  of 
Alicant  or  Beni  Carlo,  with  half  a  gallon  of  Stum  wine, 
and  a  dash  of  heimitage  to  every  hogshead  of  Medoc." 
The  same  reviewer,  in  treating  of  sherry,  adds,  "  It  is 
monstrous,  that  even  this  fine  wine,  so  powerful  in  itself, 
should  be  defiled  with  brandy;  and  if  the  quantity  do 
not,  as  Dr.  Henderson  asserts,  exceed  three  or  four  gal- 
lons to  the  butt,  it  is  several  years  before  the  wine 
recovers  from  its  influence  and  developes  its  own  op- 
pressed flavour.  The  vitiated  taste  of  the  English  market 
IS  the  only  excuse  for  the  merchants ;  for  the  wine  it- 
self cannot  require  the  admixture."  We  do  think  it  a 
serious  evil,  no  matter  how  produced  or  how  far  reme- 
diable, that  the  national  taste  should  have  become  habi- 
tuated to  the  brandied,  fiery,  deleterious  potations  which 
are  known  as  common  port."  "  The  ffenuine  supply  of 
good  Oporto  is  notoriously  and  utterly  unequal  to  the 
demand  which  the  protection  occasions  for  it;  and  every 
temptation  is,  therefore,  created  to  mix  it  with  villanous 
trash,  and  to  cover  the  adulteration  with  excessive  quan- 
tities of  brandy."—"  The  Sicilian  wines  which  we  import 
are  generally  disguised  and  poisoned  with  the  execr^hl^ 
brandy  of  the  island;  and  this  attemi^t  \.o^^^^\x«bl^sv 
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to  weak  wines,  must  always  utterly  extinguish  their 
flavour.  As  long  as  the  practice  prevails,  it  is  useless  to 
hope  for  improvement,  even  though  the  hills  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Etna  be,  as  one  vast  vineyard,  producing  great 
varieties  of  wine." 

'  A  traveller  of  comparatively  recent  date,  thus  remarks 
on  the  wine  of  Xeres.  "  That  which  is  sent  to  England 
is  always  mixed  with  Wandy.  Most  of  the  wine  mer- 
chants in  Xeres,  have  distilleries  to  make  brandy,  to  add 
to  the  wine,  but  do  not  export  any."* 

To  these  interesting  quotations,  may  be  added  some 
further  remarks  of  Dr.  Henderson.  "  The  number  of 
hands  through  which  wine  usually  passes  before  it  reached 
the  consumer,  the  great  difference  of  price  between  the 
first  rate  and  the  inferior  sorts,  and  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance with  respect  to  their  distinguishing  characters, 
afford  so  many  facilities  and  temptations  to  fraud  and  im- 
position in  this  branch  of  trade,  that  no  buyer,  however 
great  his  caution,  however  just  his  taste  is  wholly  secure 
against  them.^f 

The  cheap  port  wine  sold  in  this  country,  is  manufac- 
tured principally  by  that  class  of  chemical  operators  to 
which  Addison  has  made  allusion.  The  Wine  Guides 
contain  ample  directions  for  its  easy  manufacture.  X 

*  Jacob's  Travels  in  Spain,  4to.  1809. 
•  +  "  In  this  country,  the  manufacture  of  port  wine  is  no  longer 
secret.  The  drinkers  of  it  seem  to  care  so  little  whether  the 
article  be  genuine  or  not,  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  supereroga- 
tion to  attempt  secrecy.  AH  that  appears  to  be  required  is,  that  it 
bear  a  good  colour,  and  contain  sufficient  brandy.  A  red  wine  is 
imported  from  Marseilles  and  Bourdeaux,  at  about  40  cents,  a 

fallen,  called  French  port,  which  is  made  into  *  first-rate'  Oporto, 
y  adding  a  little  burnt  sugar,  or  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood,  and 
a  portion  of  alcohol.  Sometimes  also  it  is  mixed  with  real  port, 
affording  a  very  great  profit  to  the  dealer.  But  a  large  portion 
qf  what  IS  sent  into  the  country,  and  consumed  under  the  name 
of  port  wine,  is  entirely  a  fictitious  production." — Dr.  JDee, 
uimerica. 

t  The  following  among  many  other  receipts  for  making  port 
wine,  found  in  Wine  Guides,  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  : — Take 
of  good  cider,  4  gallons,  of  the  juice  of  red  beet,  2  quarts,  brandy, 
2  quarts,  logwood,  4  ounces,  rhatany  root  bruised,  i  a  pound;  first 
infuse  the  logwood  and  rhatany  root  in  brandy  and  a  gallon  of 
cider  for  one  week,  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  mix  the  other 
ifl^edientS;  keep  it  in  a  cask  for  a  mouth,  when  it  will  be  fit  to 
bottle/' 
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'  A  writer  of  talent,  in  the  43r(i  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  makes  the  following  remarks  : — "  The  manu- 
factured trash  which  is  selling  in  London,  under  the  name 
of  Cape,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Barsac,  Sauteme,  &c. ^ 
are  so  many  specious  poisons,  which  the  cheapness  of  the 
common  and  inferior  wines  of  the  Cape,  allows  the  venders 
of  them  to  use  as  the  bases  of  the  several  compositions, 
at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their 
customers." 

Mr.  Busby,  in  his  interesting  work*  on  the  Wine 
Districts,  states  in  reference  to  the  low  priced  wines 
which  are  palmed  on  the  public  for  sheny,  that  all  these 
lower  priced  wines  are  largely  mixed  with  brandy,  being 
intended  for  the  consumption  of  a  class  of  people  who  are 
unable  to  judge  of  any  quality  in  wine  but  its  strength. 
The  same  writer  remarks,  that  "  brandy  is  always  added 
to  the  finest  sherries  on  their  shipment,  to  enable  them  to 
bear  the  voyagje,  it  is  said,  but  in  reality,  because  strength 
is  one  of  the  first  qualities  looked  for  by  the  consumers.'* 
Again,  ^*in  no  case  do  the  exporters  send  a  genuine 
natural  wine,  that  is  a  wine  as  it  comes  from  the  press, 
without  a  mixture  of  other  qualities,^' 

Large  quantities  of  fictitious  f  sherry  are  manufactured 

Chemical  Anodym  of  a  bottle  of  Cheap  Port  Wine. — Spirits  of  win^ 
3  ounces,  cider  14  ounces,  sugar  1^  ounces,  alum  2  scruples^ 
tartaric  acid  1  scruple,  strong  decoction  of  logwood  4  ounces.— 
Mechanic^  Magazine. 

Professor  Lee,  remarks,  that  in  1832,  he  met  with  **  several 
cases  of  cholera,  apparently  induced  by  drinking  cheap  port 
wine." — Remarks  on  nines. 

*  Visit  to  the  Vineyards  of  Spain  and  France. 

t  Prepared  by  allowing  a  portion  of  water  to  soak  in  the  brandy 
puncheons,  by  which  the  refuse  spirit  is  extracted. — Wine  ana 
Spirit  Adulterations  Unmcuked,  p.  104.  ^ 

The  Cape  wine  generally  sold  to  the  public,  is  composed  of 
the  drippings  of  the  cocks  from  the  various  casks  in  the  adul- 
terators cellars,  the  filterings  of  the  lees  of  the  difibrent  wines 
in  his  cellar,  any  description  of  bad  or  spoiled  white  wines,  with 
the  addition  of  brandy  or  rum-cowe,  and  spoiled  cider.  **  The 
delicately  pale  Ciipe  sherry,  or  Cape  Madeira,  at  astonishingly  low 

S rices,"  and,  of  course,  for  ready  money,  is  composed  of  the  same 
elicious  ingredients,  with  the  addition  of  extract  of  almond 
cake,  and  a  Uttle  of  that  delectable  liquor,  lambs-blood,  to  decom- 
pose its  colour,  or  in  the  cant  phraseology,  to  give  it  complexion, 
— Deadly  AdiUteratUms,  p.  20. 
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in  this  country,  of  which  some  of  the  cheaper  wines  form 
the  basis,  "fo  these  are  added,  brandy-cowe,  extract 
of  almond-cake,  cherry-laurel-water,  gum-benzoin,  and 
Iambs-blood,  as  occasion  or  variety  may  require.  Claret 
is  equally  adulterated  with  other  wines.  A  small  quantity 
of  Spanish  red  wine,  with  a  portion  of  rough  cider,  pre- 
viously coloured  by  means  of  berry  dye,  or  tincture  of 
Brazil  wood,  is  adaed  to  a  cask  containing  inferior  claret. 
The  cheap  placarders  and  advertisers,  are  enabled  to 
reduce  their  prices,  by  a  little  management  in  the  appor- 
tioning, what  is  used  of  the  Spanish  red  wine  and  the 
cider.* 

The  value  of  Champagne  renders  it  a  fruitful  subject  in 
the  hands  of  adulterators.  Most  of  the  second-rate 
Champagne  sold  in  this  country  is  prepared  from  the  juice 
of  acid  fruits,  t  such  as  the  gooseberry.  Dr.  Lee  remarks, 
that  the  high  price  of  good  Champagne  wine  has  led 
to  many  adulterations  and  imitations  of  it,  some  of 
them  of  a  most  pernicious  and  dangerous  character. 
**  Such,"  he  observes,  "  is  the  common  one  by  means  of 
lead,  which  is  practised  to  a  great  extent,  among  the 

If  a  butt  of  sherry  is  too  high  in  colour,  take  a  quart  of  warm 
sheep  or  lambs-blood,  mix  it  with  the  wine,  and  when  thoroughly 
fine,  draw  it  off,  when  you  will  find  the  colour  as  pale  as  ne- 
cessary. The  colour  of  other  wines,  if  required,  may  be  taken 
off  in  the  same  manner. — Vide,  The  Vintner^  and  Licensed  Vic- 

To  Colour  Claret. 

Take  as  many  as  you  please  of  damascenes,  or  black  sloes,  and 
stew  them  with  some  dark  coloured  wine,  and  as  much  sugar  as 
will  make  it  into  a  syrup.  A  pint  of  this  will  colour  a  hogshead 
of  claret.  It  is  also  suitable  for  red  port  wines,  and  may  be  kept 
ready  for  use. — ^Vide,  The  Vintner^  and  Licensed  Victualler^  Guvde^ 
p.  238. 

♦  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations  Unmasked,  p.  104  and  125. 

t  A  Company  of  Frenchmen  have  contracted  with  some  far- 
mers in  Herefordshire  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fresh 
juice  of  certain  pears,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  them  in  London, 
immediately  after  it  has  been  expressed,  or  before  fermentation 
has  commenced.  With  the  recently  expressed  juice  they  made 
last  year  an  excellent  brisk  wine,  resembling  the  finest  spark- 
ing Champagne ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  speculation  was  so 
productive,  that  thev  have  resolved  considerably  to  extend  their 
manufactory.— -JBtfceru  Monthly  Gazette  of  Health,  1829. 
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dealers  in  France,  in  preparing  wine  for  exportation.  It 
consists  of  a  solution  oi  sugar  of  lead  in  watet  with  a 
small  allowance  of  alcohol.  By  adding  a  little  nitric 
acid,  and  then  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  tumbler 
full  of  this  fluid,  I  have  lately  seen  a  solid  deposit  of 
sulphate  of  lead  in  the  form  of  white  flakes,  filling  one- 
third  of  the  ^lass,  and  this  too  in  a  sample  that  came 
direct  from  the  importer."  Champagne  appears  to  be 
adulterated  with  such  perfection,  that  even  good  judees 
are  unable  to  ascertain  the  diflerence  between  the  genuine 
and  spurious  article.  In  America,  according  to  Dr.  Lee, 
the  price  of  Champagne  varies  from  twenty  shillings  to 
thirteen  dollars  per  dozen.  Mr.  Busby  affirms,  that 
eenuine  Champagne  is  never  sent  out  of  France  at  less 
tnan  three  francs,  or  sixty  cents,  a  bottle.  We  must  then 
conclude,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  wine  sold 
in  America  under  that  name  cannot  be  genuine. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  brandy  is  almost  univer- 
sally used  in  the  fictitious  preparation  of  wines.*  This 
inflaming  compound  also  appears  to  be  the  never-failing 
panacea  when  they  are  subject  to  diseases,  and  likely  to 
run  into  decomposition.  Other  materials  are,  however, 
in  common  use.  These  are  so  numerous,  that  a  few  of 
them  only  will  be  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

The  practice  of  using  lead  in  the  preparation  of  winey 
had  its  origin  at  an  early  date.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  a  comparatively  late  period,  that  the  custom  was 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  in  its  effects.  The  ancients, 
it  appears,  were  accustomed  to  boil  their  wines  in  leaden 
vessels,  although  the  admixture  of  other  mineral  sub- 
stances was  deemed  injurious  to  health.f 

Lead  is  usually  employed  to  improve  the  taste  of 
acescent  or  harsh  wines.  The  German  emperors  issued 
decrees  against  its  use,  betwixt  the  years  1498  and  1577. 
In  the  year  1696,  several  persons  in  the  duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg  were  poisoned,  in  consequence  of  drinking  wine 

*  Wines  that  do  not  yield  a  sixth  part  of  their  quantity  of  spirit^ 
are  not  worth  the  expense  of  working. — Publicaifs  Guide, 

f  Marmore  enim  et  gypso  aut  cafce  condita  quia  non  etiara 
validus  expaverit  ?  Imprimis  i^tur  vinnm,  aqua  marina  factum, 
inutile  estsstomacho,  nervis,  vesica. — PUn,  Hia,Nat,  xxiii.  2. 


i 
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adulterated  with  ceruse,  a  well-known  preparation  of  lead. 
The  practice  was  defended,  under  the  pretence  that  its 
use  was  sanctioned  by  physicians  of  high  authority.  The 
attention,  however,  of  physicians  and  legislators  was 
directed  to  the  subject.  Various  articles  m  particular 
appeared  in  the  Acta  Germanicay  a  publication  of  high 
repute.*  The  practice  was  universally  condemned  as 
dangerous,  and,  in  some  of  the  German  states,  it  was  made 
a  capital  offence. f  Soon  after  this  event,  some  indi- 
viduals who  had  infringed  this  law  were  punished  by 
hard  labour.  A  wine  cooper  at  Eslingen  revived  this 
injurious  practice,  and  induced  other  individuals  in 
various  places  to  adopt  the  same  plan  ;  he  was  condemned 
however  to  lose  his  head.  Those  persons  who  had  the 
adulterated  wines  in  their  possession  were  severely  fined, 
and  the  noxious  compounds  were  destroyed.! 

The  well-known  endemic  colic  of  Poitou,  which  first 
made  its  appearance  in  1572,  and  raged  with  fearful 
violence  for  a  period  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  arisen  from  the  adul- 
teration of  wine  with  lead.  The  lead  colic  thus  derived 
its  scientific  name,  colica  pictonum.  In  1781  and  1782, 
almost  every  individual  of  three  regiments  in  Jamaica 
was  attacked  with  an  epidemic  colic,  which,  on  inves- 
tigation, was  found  to  arise  from  the  presence  of  lead  in 
the  rum.  Dr.  J.  Hunter,  who  paid  some  attention  to 
this  subject,  seems  to  suppose  that  the  lead  might  be 
dissolved  in  the  spirit,  while  passing  through  the  leaden 
worms  of  the  apparatus  used  in  distillation.  §  There 
appears  some  reason,  however,  to  doubt  this. conclusion. 

The  lead  colic,  at  one  period,  during  thje  cider  season, 
prevailed  to  a  most  alarming  extent  jri^tl^e^  south-west 
counties  of  England.  From  evidence  carefully  collected 
by  Sir  George  Baker,  it  appears  that  this  epidemic  arose 
from  the  cider  being  adulterated  with  lead,  partly  with 
the  design  to  correct  its  ascescence,  when  in  a  diseased 

^  *  Cockelim,  Acta  Germ.  Dec.  1,  An.  iv.  Obs.  30.  Brunnerus,  Ibid, 
Obs.  92.  Vicarius,  Ibid,  Obs.  100.  Bisdius,  Ibid,  Dec.  1,  An.  v. 
Obs.  251. 

+  Gmelin's  Geschichte  der  Mineralischen  Gifte,  216. 

t  Beckmann  Geschichte  der  Erfindun  iii.  Bd.  s.  436,  8. 

§  Transact,  of  London  College  of  Physicians,  iii.  227. 
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State,  and  partly  also  from  the  liquor  becoming  impreg- 
nated with  the  metal  through  which  it  had  to   pass.* 
The  records  of  the  French  police  bear  testimony  to  the. 
same  iniquitous  practice  in  1696. 

About  1750,  a  curious  discovery  was  made  by  the 
farmers-general  of  France.  For  some  years  previous  to 
this  date,  it  appears  that  30,000  hogsheads  of  sour  wine 
were  annually  brought  to  Paris,  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  vinegar.  The  previous  yearly  im- 
ports, however,  did  not  exceed  1200  hogsheads.  On 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  vinegar  merchants  corrected 
the  sourness  of  the  wines  with  litharge,  and  thus  made 
them  in  a  fit  state  for  the  markets.f  There  appears 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  practice  is  not  unknown 
in  France  in  the  present  day ;  and  as  a  well-known 
writer  observes,  the  small  tart  wines  used  in  such 
abundance,  by  people  of  all  ranks  in  that  country,  hold 
out  strong  encouragement  and  facilities  to  its  perpetra- 
tion, t  According  to  Cadet  de  Oassicourty  it  is  quite 
common  in  France,  to  render  brandy  pale  by  means  of 
the  same  pernicious  ingredient.  Monsieur  Boudet, 
indeed,  detected  it  in  several  samples  which  were  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection.  § 

Dr.  Shearman  relates  a  case  of  a  fatal  character,  from  the 
adulteration  of  Geneva  with  lead,  which  fell  under  his  own 
observation.  The  criminal,  in  this  instance,  was  an  excise 
officer,  who  pursued  this  nefarious  practice,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  price  of  gin,  which  he  had  seized  in  the  per-, 
formance  of  his  duty.  On  investigation  it  was  found 
that  he  had  purchased  twenty-eight  pounds  of  sugar  of 
lead  at  one  time.  || 

The  following  statement,  among  others,  may  be  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  lead,  or  some  other  equally  poisonous 
material  being  used  in  the  adulteration  of  wine  :  "  On  the 
17th  of  January,  the  passengers  by  the  *  Highflyer  * 
coach  from  the  north,  dined,  as  usual,  at  Newcastle.  A 
bottle  of  port  wine  was  ordered,  on  tasting  which,  one  of 

*  Transact,  of  London  College  of  Physicians,  i.  216. 
t  Paris  and  Fonblanque*sMedicaIJuri8prudence,vol.ii.p.347. 
t  Treatise  on  Poisons  by  Professor  Christison,  1 832,  p.  479. 
§  Sur  les  Vins  lithargyri^s,  M4m.  de  VAcad^mie,  1787,  p.  280. 
il  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  1810.  ; 
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the  passengers  observed  that  it  had  an  unpleasant  flavour, 
and  begged  that  it  might  be  changed.  The  waiter  took 
away  the  bottle ;  poured  into  a  fresh  decanter  half  the 
wine  which  had  been  objected  to,  and  filled  it  up  from 
another  bottle.  This  he  took  into  the  room,  and  the 
greater  part  was  drank  by  the  passengers,  who,  after  the 
coach  had  set  out  towards  Grantham,  were  seized  with 
extreme  sickness  |  one  gentleman  in  particular,  who 
had  taken  more  of  the  wine  than  the  others,  it  was 
thought  would  have  died,  but  has  since  recovered.  The 
half  of  the  bottle  of  wine  sent  out  of  the  passengers'  room 
was  put  aside,  for  the  purpose  of  mixmg  negus  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  Bland,  of  Newark,  went  into  the  hotel 
and  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  and  water.  He  returned 
home  at  his  usual  hour  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  he  was  taken  so  ill,  as  to  induce  Mrs.  Bland 
to  send  ror  his  brother,  an  apothecary  in  that  town  ;  but 
before  that  gentleman  arrived  he  was  dead.  An  inquest 
was  held,  and  the  jury,  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  and  the 
examination  of  the  surgeon,  by  whom  the  body  was 
opened,  returned  a  verdict  of — Died  by  poison."* 

In  Graham's  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  of  Wines, 
under  the  division,  entitled  "  Secrets  belonging  to  the  My^ 
teries  of  Vintners^'  P-31,  is  found  the  following  direction 
to  prevent  wine  from  becoming  acid:— "To  hinder  jvine 
from  turning f  put  a  pound  of  melted  lead,  in  fair  water  in 
your  cask,  pretty  warm,  and  stop  it  close ;"  and  "  To 
jsoften  grey  reine,  put  in  a  little  vinegar,  wherein  litharge 
has  been  well  steeped,  and  boil  some  honey  to  draw  out 
the  wax,  and  stram  it  through  a  cloth,  and  put  a  quart 
of  it  through  a  tierce  of  wine,  and  this  will  mend  it." 
The  Vintners'  Ouidey  contains  some  directions  for 
clearing  cloudy  or  muddy  wines.  Sugar  of  lead  is  one  of 
the  articles  recommended  to  be  used  for  tliis  purpose.f 

*  Monthly  Magazine,  March,  1811,  p.  188. 

t  Gypsum  or  alabaster  is  used  to  clear  cloudy  white  wines  ;  as 
also  fresh  slaked  lime,  and  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  sugar  of  lead, 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  sal  enium  is  put  to  forty  eallons  of  muddy 
wine,  to  clear  it ;  and  hence,  as  the  sugar  of  leaa  is  decomposed, 
and  changed  into  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom,  the  practice  is  not  quite  so  dangerous  as  has  been 
represented. — Vide  the  Vintnerf^  and  Licensed  Victuallers  Chtide, 
p.  225. 
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Accum  states^  that  the  most  dangerous  adulteration  of 
wine  is  by  some  preparation  of  lead,  which  possesses 
the  property  of  stopping  the  progress  of  ascescence, 
and  also  of  rendering  white  wine,  when  muddy,  trans- 
parent. I  have  good  reason,  he  further  observes,  to 
state  that  lead  is  certainly  employed  for  this  purpose. 
**  The  effect  is  very  rapid,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  method  known  of  rapidly  recovering  ropy  Toines,* 
Dr.  Lee  thus  remarks  on  this  practice :  "  Wine  dealers 
doubtless  suppose,  that  the  quantity  used  is  too  small  to 
produce  any  bad  effects,  but  the  numerous  instances  on 
record,  of  poisoning  by  this  article,  prove  the  incorrect- 
ness of  this  doctrine.  More  than  fifty  cases  have  fallen 
within  my  own  observation,  where  persons  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  use  of  cheap  wines,  and  two  or  three 
cases  of  death,  most  probably  owing  to  the  same  cau8e."t 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Dr.  Lee  discovered  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  lead  in  some  cham- 
pagne which  came  direct  from  the  importer.  The  author 
of  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterators'  Unmisked,  states  that 
two  instances  came  under  his  observation,  in  which  some 
persons  were  made  ill,  after  drinking  some  cheap  Cham- 
pagne. On  analysis,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  portion 
of  lead  in  its  worst  form.  J:  Dr.  Warren  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance of  thirty-two  persons  who  became  seriously 
ill  after  indulging  in  white  wine,  which  had  been  adul<r 
terated  with  lead.  One  of  them  died  and  another  became 
paralytic.  § 

•  *  Accum*s  Culinary  Poisons,  p.  95. 

t  Remarks  on  Wines,  by  Charles  A.  Lee,  M.D^  New  York, 
1835. 

X  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterators'  Unmasked,  p.  146. 

§  Medical  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  "  Lead,  in  its  metallic  state, 
like  all  the  other  metals,  is  probably  inert ;  but  is  so  easily  acted 
upon  by  the  weaker  acids  and  alkalies,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in 
tliis  form  without  imminent  danger." — Esscty  on  Poisons,  by  Br, 
Johnston, 

Orfila,  the  deservedly  celebrated  French  chemist,  in  his  work 
on  Poisons,  testifies  ihoi^Sugowoflead,  oerusey  and  still  more  fre- 
quently, lUharijey  are  mixed  with  acids,  or  sharp  tasted  wines,  in 
order  to  render  them  less  so."  This  writer  describes  the  efiPectd 
of  lead  adulterations  to  be  foetid  eructations,  hiccup,  difficulty 
of  respimtion,  thirst,  cramp,  coldness  of  limbs,  convulsions^ 
and  delirium. 
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Lead,  however,  is  not  the  only  pernicious  ingredient 
by  which  wine  is  adulterated.  The  Spaniards,  according 
to  some  writers,  employ  arsenic,  and  even  corrosive 
sublimate,  in  the  preparation  of  their  wines,  in  order, 
remarks  a  recent  writer,  to  free  their  vintages,  and  render 
them  more  firm  and  durable.*  The  Dutch  also  are  said 
to  have  had  recourse  to  the  same  nefarious  practice. f 

Professor  Christison  relates  an  interesting  case  of  adul- 
teration with  arsenic,  and  its  efiects.  The  family  of  a 
baronet  in  Roxburghshire,  with  several  visitors,  in  all 
amounting  to  six  persons,  were  taken  severely  ill  after 
partaking,  during  dinner,  of  some  Champagne.  The 
symptoms  were  severe  pain  of  the  bowels,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  which  continued  until  next  mominff .  During 
the  niffht  all  were  affected  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the 
stomach,  throat,  and  mouth ;  and  in  the  morning,  the 
lips  became  encrusted,  and  the  skin  cracked  and  peeled 
off.  For  three  or  four  days  the  whole  party  had  a  disin- 
clination to  eat.  The  remains  of  a  bottle  of  the  Cham- 
pagne, used  on  this  occasion,  were  tested  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  Two  ounces  of  the  wine  gave  one  grain 
and  a  quarter  of  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  corresponding 
to  one  grain  of  the  oxide  of  arsenicj 

Wines,  it  appears,  are  not  only  doctored,  as  is  the 
technical  phrase,  to  remove  certain  states  of  disease,  but 
certain  ingredients  are  added  to  them,  in  order  to  impart 
to  them  particular ^^o«r«,  in  other  words,  to  render  them 
as  near  as  possible  similar  to  such  celebrated  grape  wines 
as  are  in  most  demand  in  the  market.  Thus,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  well-known  writer,  hitter  almonds  are  added 
to  give  a  nutty  flavour;  sweet-briar j  orris-root,  clary ^ 
cherry -laurel- water,  and  elder-flowers,  to  form  the  bou- 
quet of  high-flavoured  wines;  alum,  to  render  young  and 
meagre  wines  bright ;  Brazil-wood,  cake  of  pressed  elder- 
berries and  bilberries,  to  render  pale,  faint  coloured  por, 
of  a  deep  rich  purple-colour,  oak  sawdtist,  and  the  husks  of 

*  Henderson  on  Modem  Wines,  p.  341. 

+  Metodo  di  conoscere  alcune  delle  piu  dannose  adulterazioni 
aheei  fanno  ai  Vini.  8vo.  Fireze,  1786. — Deutschland'sWeinbau; 
Von  J.  C.  Gotthard,  8vo.  Erfurt,  1811.    II.  B.  s.  379. 

t  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  1830, 
p.  67. 
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Jilberts,  to  give  additional  astringency  to  unripe  red  wines, 
and  a  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  raisins  to  flavour  factitious 
port  wine.* 

The  production  of  such  a  crvMj  or  lining,  on  the  interior 
of  the  bottles,  as  will  give  wine  an  appearance  of  age,  forms 
another  important  process  in  the  preparation  of  factitious 
wines.  "  Tnis  is  effected  by  means  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
cream  of  tartar,  coloured  with  Brazil-wood  or  cochineal, 
and  is  invariably  pointed  at  as  a  sure  indication  of  old 
age."  It  is  also  a  common  practice  to  stain  the  lower 
part  of  the  corks,  to  imitate  the  red  colour  of  port, 
so  that  when  drawn  they  may  indicate  the  length  of 
time  the  wine  has  been  bottled.  Accum  observes,  that 
*'  the  preparation  of  an  astringent  extract,  to  produce 
from  spoiled  home-made  and  foreign  wines,  a  genuine  old 
port,  by  mere  admixture,  or  to  impart  to  weak  wine 
a  rough  austere  taste,  a  fine  colour,  and  a  peculiar  flavour, 
forms  one  branch  of  the  business  of  particular  wine-* 
coopers ;  while  the  mellowing  and  restoring  of  spoiled 
white  wines  is  the  sole  occupation  of  men  who  are  called 
refiners  of  wine" 

ADULTERATIONS    OF   MALT    LIQUORS. 

Malt  liquors,  in  the  present  day,  are  almost  universally 
adulterated.  The  annals  of  the  Court  of  Excise  bear 
evidence  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  illegal  practice. 
In  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  recently  publisned,  the 
various  adulterations  used  in  the  preparation  of  malt 
liquors,  are  detailed  at  some  length.  In  reference  to 
London  Porter,  the  writer  expresses  his  unqualified  opi- 
nion, that  its  nutritious  qualities  are  greatly  overrated. 
He  then  proceeds  to  allude  to  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  this  popular  beverage,  in  allusion  to 
which  practice,  he  thus  remarks : — "  I  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  particularize  establishments  that  use  these  ingre- 
dients, it  would  be  useless  to  do  so,  because  each  of  them 
practise  it,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  business.'' -f 

*  The  Vmtners'  and  Licensed  Victuallers'  Guide,  p.  269.-^ 
^  Take  of  raspings  of  red  sandars  wood,  six  ounces,  spirits  of  wine, 
one  quart ;  infiue  fourteen  days,  and  filter  through  paper  for 
use.  It  produces  a  beautiful  red  colour  for  port  wine." — Idem, 
p.  258.    Vide  also  Palmer's  Publicans'  Director,  p.  91. 

t  Art  of  Brewing  on  Scientific  PrmcipVeB.   li^u^<())\i)\^^^* 
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The  author  of  a  popular  treatise  on  brewing,  after 
enumerating  several  materials  used  in  the  preparation  of 
porter,  such  as  eoceulus  indicus,  capsicum,  headings,  &c., 
remarks,  that  "  however  much  they  may  surprise,  how- 
ever pernicious  or  disagreeable  they  may  appear,  I  have 
always  found  them  requisites  in  the  brewing  of  portery 
and  they  must  invariably  be  used  by  those  who  wish  to 
continue  the  taste,  flavour,  and  appeaitmce  of  the  beer. 
I  could  never  produce  the  present  flavoured  article 
without  them.  The  intoxicating  qualities  of  porter  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  various  dnigs  intermixed  with  it.  It 
is  evident,  some  porter  is  more  heady  than  others,  and  it 
arises  from  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  stupifying  ingre- 
dients. Malt,  to  produce  intoxication,  must  be  used  in 
such  large  quantities,  as  would  very  much  diminish,  if 
not  totally  exclude  the  brewer's  profit."* 

The  testimony  of  a  scientific  work  lately  published,  may 
also  be  adduced.     ^'  It  is  absolutely  frightfiil  to  contem- 

I)late  the  list  of  poisons  and  drugs  with  which  malt 
iquors  have  been  (as  it  is  technically  and  descriptively 
called)  doctored.  Opium,  henbane,  eoceulus  indicus,  and 
Bohemian  rosemary,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  quick 
and  raving  intoxication,  supplied  the  place  of  alcohol, 
aloes,  quassia,  gentian,  sweet-scented  flag,  wormwood, 
horehound,  and  bitter  oranges,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  hops^ 
liquorice,  treacle,  and  mucilage  of  flax  seed,  stood  for 
attenuated  malt  sugar.  Capsicum,  ginger,  and  cinna- 
mon, or  rather  cassia-buds,  aflbrded  to  the  exhausted 
drink  the  pungency  of  carbonic  acid.  Burnt  flour,  sugar, 
or  treacle,  communicated  a  peculiar  taste,  which  porter- 
drinkers  generally  fancy.  Preparations  of  fish,  assisted 
in  cases  of  obstinacy,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  procured  trans- 
parency. Besides  these,  the  brewer  had  to  supply  him- 
self with  lime,  potash,  salt,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances, 
which  are  of  no  other  use,  than  in  serving  the  office  of  moi^e 
valuable  materials,  and  defrauding  the  customer.^f  Other 
testimonies  might  be  enumerated  at  considerable  length, 
all  of  which  bear  equally  strong  evidence  of  the  extent  of 
this  nefarious  system.  The  number  of  Brewers^  Guides ^ 
and  other  similar  treatises,  combined  with  their  extensive 

♦  **  Every  Man  his  own  Brewer :"  explaining  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Brewing  Porter.    By  Samuel  Child,  brewer. 
E  f  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy .   C«Ito\si«<.  Cycloped.  p.  201. 
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circulation,  is  additional  and  powerful  proof  of  the  same 
fact.  These  books  contain  ample  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  these  noxious  materials.  A  few  examples 
will  now  be  presented  to  the  reader.  The  treatises  pub- 
lished by  Samuel  Child  and  Alexander  Morrice,  are  those 
which  call  for  special  attention.  The  following  is  a  spe- 
cimen from  Mr.  Child  :* — "  It  is  recommended  to  the  no- 
tice of  families,  as  a  subject  for  economical  consideration. 
Nine  barrels  of  porter,  paid  for  at  the  public-house,  cost 
eighteen  guineas,  and  nine  barrels  of  exactly  the  same 
quality,  strength,  &c.  as  porter,  might  be  produced,  ex- 
cluding time  and  trouble,  for  JS6.  7s.  lla.,  leaving,  to 
the  economical  brewer  of  his  own  porter,  a  clear  profit  of 
^12.  10s.  Id,,  very  near  twelve  guineas,  and  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  expense."  "  That  this  calculation," 
continues  our  honest  author,  "  may  not  be  objected  to  as 
enormous,  or  improbable,  the  following  statement  of  the 
ingredients,  and  their  separate  expenses,  will  convince 
the  most  incredulous  and  disbelieving."  Our  author 
then  proceeds  to  make  out  his  case  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  variety  and  expense  of  the  articles  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  porter.  These  amount  to  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, and  include  the  following  singular  ingredients: — 
capsicum  (or  Cayenne  pepper,)  cocculus  indicus,  salt 
of  tartar,  heading8,t  ginger,  and  slacked  lime. 

The  following  is  one  of  three  modes  of  brewing  porter, 
laid  down  in  the  practical  treatise  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Morrice.t 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
Malt  .....  0^25  0 
Hops  .....  1  2  0 
Cocculus  indicus  .006 
Leghorn  juice  .  .  0  0  30 
Porter  extract   ..004 

*  "  Every  Man  his  own  Brewer." 

t  "  The  heading  is  a  mixture  of  half  alum  and  half  copperas, 
CTOund  to  a  fine  powder,  and  is  so  called  from  giving  to  porter  that 
beautiful  head  or  froth,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  peculiar 
properties  of  porter,  and  which  landlords  are  so  anxious  to  raise 
to  gratify  their  customers." — Every  Man  his  ovm  Brewer. 

t  A  Iractical  Treatise  on  Brewing  the  various  sorts  of  Malt 
Liquors,  with  examples  of  each  species,  &c.  &c.,  the  whole 
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These  materials  were  to  make  eighty-nine  barrels  of  thirty- 
six  gallons  each.  The  economical  genius  of  this  well 
known  writer  may  be  estimated,  when  it  is  ascertained 
how  the  "  remaining  goods"  may  be  made  into  small  beer. 
This  he  proposes  to  effect  by  adding  "3  lbs.  of  coccultis 
indkus  herry^  ground  fine,  and  4 lbs.  oi  fdbia  amara,  or 
bitter  bean,  but  little  known  to  brewers  in  general,  but  a 
good  substitute  for  bops  and  malt." 

LONDON    ALE. 

Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
Malt,  25  quarters 

Hops 1  3  10 

Grains  of  Paradise     .0        0  4 

Coriander     .         .     .     0        0  4 

Orange  powder     .     .     0  0  4 
Ginger,  salt,  and  flour  are  to  be  used  in  the  cleansing 
process. 

WINDSOR    ALE. 

"  This  ale,"  affirms  Mr.  Morrice,  "  has  experienced 
so  great  a  demand  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  for  a  few 
years  past,  as  materially  to  affect  the  London  pale  beer 
brewery.  I  shall  present  you  with  the  most  approved 
and  generally  received  mode  of  brewing  it." 

Cwt.    qrs.    lbs. 
Malt,  25  quarters 

Hops 

Honey 

Coriander  seed      .     . 
Grains  of  Paradise     . 
Orange  peel     .     .     . 
Ground  liquorice 
Add  a  little  salt  and  bean  flour  for  cleansing,  and  the 
liquor  is  fit  for  use. 

BROWN    STOUT. 

"  This  liquor,"  remarks  the  same  writer,  '^  since  the 

forming  a  complete  Guide  to  Brewing  London  Porter,  &c.  &c. 
&c  By  Alexander  Morrice,  Common  Brewer :  7th  edition.  Lon- 
don, 1827. 
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rise  in  the  price  of  malt  and  hops  has  compelled  brewers 
to  run  the  uncommon  lengths  they  have  for  porter,  has 
come  into  very  general  use.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  you 
the  necessary  instructions  for  brewing  it." 

Cwt.    qrs.     lbs. 

Malt 0      20        0 

Hops 2        0        0 

Cocculus  indicus    .     .     0        0        4 

Sugar 0        0      28 

Fabia  amara     ...     0        0        6 
This  liquor  has  very  correctly  been  called  stout. 
In  giving  a  recipe  for  Reading  heer,  Mr.  Morrice  adds, 
**  This  is  a  beer  much  praised  by  many  persons."     The 
materials  are  "  malt,  hops,  grains  of  Paradise,  coriander 
seeds,  sugar,  and  Indian  bark. 

AMBER    BEER,    OR    TWOPENNY. 

*^  This  beer,"  says  Morrice,  "  is  both  pleasant  and 
wholesome,  and  is  in  almost  as  much  request  as  porter 
during  the  winter,  when  it  is  drank  warm.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  most  profitable  of  all  malt  liquors,  as  it 
is  sent  out  to  the  customers  within  a  week  from  the  time 
of  brewing,  and  usually  consumed  within  the  following 
one." 

Cwt.    qrs. 

Malt 0      25 

Hops 1        0 

Leghorn  juice      .     .     0       20 

Molasses         ...     0      80 

Grains  of  Paradise  .     0        4 

Capsicum       ...     0        4 
This  "pleasant  and  wholesome"  beverage,  is  to  be 
cleared  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  using  at  the  time 
four  pounds  of  ground  ginger,  half  a  pound  of  bay  salt, 
and  a  quartern  of  flour. 

WELCH    ALE. 

"  This,"  remarks  our  author,  "  is  the  most  luscious  and 
richly  flavoured  ale  I  ever  drank.  I  saw  the  whole  process 
at  Caernarvon,  in  Wales."  The  ingredients  are  malt, 
hops,  sugar,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  liquorice  root. 

o 
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HOCK. 


Ingredients — Malt,  hops,  cocculus  indicus,  sugar, 
fabia  amara,  and  capsicum. 

"  This  is  a  beer  that  has,  within  a  few  years,  had  a 
great  run." — Morrice. 


TABLE    BEER. 


Ingredients — Spanish  juice,  liquorice-powder,  grains 
of  Paradise,  salt,  ginger,  and  flour. 

"  This  makes  a  drink,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
wholesome,  and  the  want  of,  be  more  missed." 

COMMON    BEER. 

Recipe  for  150  barrels,  "  use  half  a  barrel  of  colour- 
ing, i  cwt.  cream  of  tartar,  4  cwt.  ground  alum,  1  lb. 
salt  of  steel,  and  two  barrels  of  string  finings.  Mix  well, 
&c.  Your  own  good  sense  will  show  you  how,  to  ad- 
vantage." 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  fully  prepared  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  preparation  and  sale  of  these  ^*  wholesome 
liquors."  He  will  clearly  comprehend  that  the  books 
from  which  the  foregoing  startling  quotations  have  been 
made,  cannot  have  attained  so  large  a  circulation  from 
mere  curiosity.  Indeed,  some  of  our  honest  "  practical " 
brewers  declare  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  reckless  of  human 
health,  have  made  free  and  extensive  use  of  the  recipes 
recommended  for  their  adoption. 

The  author  of  a  popular  work  on  "  Domestic  Che- 
mistry," enumerates  thirty-four  different  vegetable  and 
animal  adulterations  of  beer,  and  twelve  belonging  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  "  The  object  of  the  brewer,"  he  re- 
marks, '*  is  to  save  malt  and  hops  ;  the  object  of  the  pub- 
lican is  to  multiply  or  increase  the  quantity  of  his  beer. 
The  liquor  produced  by  the  doctoring  brewer,  is  a  spurious 
imit2ition  of  beer ;  that  produced  by  the  doctoring  pub- 
lican is  a  mixture  of  good  beer,  with  coloured  water. 
Either  of  these  liquors  is  wholesome,  dangerous,  or  poison- 
ous, according  to  the  proportion  which  its  noxious  ingre- 
dients bear  to  malt,  hops,  and  water.  When  the  brewer 
makes  a  large  quantity  of  beer  from  a  small  quantity  of 
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malt  and  hops,  or  when  the  puhliean  mixes  his  strong 
beer  with  water  or  small  beer,  the  product  is  always  in  a 
state  of  disease,  that  is  to  say,  the  resulting  beer  is  so 
weak  and  vapid,  that  no  mortal  man  can  be  induced  to 
pour  it  down  his  throat.  But  as  a  beer  of  this  sort  is 
always  made  to  seU,  and  as  nobody  will  drink  it  in  a 
state  of  evident  disease,  the  ingenuity  of  the  heer  doctor 
is  taxed  to  supply  the  means  of  giving  a  healthy  appear- 
ance to  the  liquor  which  is  afflicted  with  the  most  mcu- 
rable  disorders.  It  is  not  desired  either  by  the  brewer 
or  publican,  that  the  diseased  beer  should  be  rendered 
absolutely  good,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  their  purposes 
that  it  should  be  made  to  appear  good.  All  that  they 
insist  upon  is,  that  the  beer  should  be  put  into  a  saleable 
state.  They  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  reflections 
about  its  wholescmieness  or  unwholesomeness,  nor  indeed 
is  there  any  reason  why  they  should ;  for  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  reflections  of  that  sort,  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  individuals  who  have  the  drinking  of  the  beer,  and 
not  by  those  who  have  the  selling  of  it."  This  writer 
then  enumerates  the  diseases  of  beer.  These  are,  l.Want 
of  alcohol;  2.  want  of  sugar ;  3.  want  of  alum;  4.  want 
of  bitterness;  5.  want  of  pungency ;  6.  muddiness;  7. 
want  of  age;  S,  want  of  oMringency ;  9.  old  age;  10. 
want  of  froth.  For  the  cure  of  these  diseases  forty-eight 
difierent  adulterating  materials  are  given,  among  which 
are  included  treacle,  ginger,  coriander,  honey,  caraway, 
horehound,  gentian,  aloes,  flag,  henbane,  and  St.  Igna- 
tius bean,  &c.  &c.  The  coolness  with  which  certain 
noxious  materials  are  directed  to  be  used  in  Brewers* 
Guides,  would  almost  excite  a  smile,  were  not  our  indig- 
nation roused  at  the  consequences  which  result  from  so 
dangerous  a  practice.  A  few  of  these  examples  may 
not  prove  uninteresting,  and  may  at  the  same  time  un- 
fold to  the  reader,  the  honesty  and  hummiity  of  the  system. 
Perhaps,  those  given  by  Mr.  Child,  may  be  the  most 
instructive.  "  Alum/'  says  this  enlightened  and  prac- 
tical writer,  "  gives  a  sma/ik  of  a^e  to  beer,  and  is 
penetrating  to  the  palate,"  Mr.  Child  still  further  en- 
lightens the  fraternity  of  brewers,  by  giving  them  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  bringing  beer  forwards,  or,  in  other 
words,  giving  to  new  beer  the  taste  and  a^^'^T^CkSfc  ^*l 

o2 
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old.  "  To  make  new  beer  old,  add  oil  of  vitriol,  an 
imitation  of  the  age  of  eighteen  months  is  thus  produced 
in  an  instant."* 

The  reader  may  now  naturally  inquire  how  far  others 
of  the  same  fraternity  coincide  with  Mr.  Child,  in  the 
"  practical"  nature  of  his  directions.  One  or  two  illus- 
trative examples  are  now  adduced.  Mr.  Morrice,  on  the 
subject  of  "  JSeadingj^  remarks,  that  "  there  are  various 
ways  of  making  heading,  some  using  ground  copperas 
and  alum^  some  salt  of  steel,  &c.,t  but  he  cautiously 
observes,  "  it  should  be  purchased  of  those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  have  it  ready  prepared."  "  Observe,"  he 
further  continues,  "  that  porter  should  not  be  sent  out 
without  it,  as  it  causes  the  head  so  much  admired  in  that 
liquor,  and  is  agreeable  to  its  flavour." J 

The  following  extracts  from  this  author  are  of  too 
**  practical"  a  nature  to  be  overlooked;  of  colouring,  he 
remarks,  "  I  should  recommend  to  every  brewer,  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  sufficient  quantity,  as  it  gives  a  good 
face  to  the  beer,  and  enables  you  to  gratify  the  sight  of 
your  customers.  I  have  triea  most  colourings,  and  find 
them  very  beneficial  in  porter  and  table  beer."§  Page 
123. 

*  Every  Man  his  Own  Brewer,  p.  23. 

+  The  Author  of  "  The  Art  of  Brewing  on  Scientific  Prin- 
ciples," published  in  London,  1824,  gives  the  following  as  the 
standard  proportions  of  the  respective  ingredients  used  to  one 
hogshead  of  beer  : — 

1.  '^Capsicum  Pepperym  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  one 
hogshead.  2.  Cocculvs  Indicus,  one  ounce  to  ditto.  3.  Liquorice 
Juice,  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  ditto.  4.  Salt  of  Sted,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce.  6.  Sulphate  of  Iron,  vulgo,  copperas,  five  drachms 
dissolved,  and  added  just  before  the  porter  is  sent  out,  propor- 
tionate quantity  for  a  hogshead.  6.  Cdowring,  one  and  a  naif 
pint  per  hoffshead." 

X  Mr.  Morrice  enumerates  the  following  articles  as  those 
which  form  part  of  the  stock  of  a  practical  brewer.  Malt,  hops, 
honey,  su^ar,  molasses,  stick  liquorice,  Spanish  ditto,  colouring, 
cocculus  mdicus,  calamus  aromaticus,  quassia,  gentian,  coriander 
capsicum,  caraway  seeds,  grains  of  Paradise,  ginger,  salt,  salt  of 
tartar,  beans  malted,  oyster  shells,  isinglass,  and  alum. 
^  §  Those  who  give  brewing  receipts,  recommend  it  in  quanti- 
ties of  four  pounds  to  twenty  barrels,  boiled  with  the  worts. — 
Art  ofBrewingy  Library  of  Usefvl  Kn&wledgey  3rd  Edition,  p.  31. 

This  writer  states,  "that  every  article  interdicted  by  the 
■Excise,  may  not  be  injurious  to  the  porter,  or  to  health,  though 
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^'  Cocculus  IndicuSy  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt 
and  hops,*  and  is  a  great  preservative  of  malt  liquor ;  it 
prevents  second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  and  conse- 
quently the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm  climates.  Its 
effect  is  of  an  inebnating  nature."     Page  123. 

'^  Calamus  is  used  in  the  brewery  as  a  succedaneum  for 
hops  and  strength  ;  one  pound  of  which  is  equal  to  six 
of  hops."     Page  125. 

"  Coriander  is  much  used  by  brewers,  to  give  a  flavour 
to  ales.  Capsicum  is  used  in  ales  and  amber;  it  is  a 
good  preservative  in  the  summer  season."     Page  128. 

"  Grains  of  Paradise  are  used  in  ales,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  amber  beer.  They  are  always  ground  and 
used  in  the  tun."     Page  129. 

"  Oyster  shells  are  very  good  to  recover  sour  beer,  but 
when  used,  you  must  leave  the  bung  out." 

After  reading  these  singular  extracts,  truly  may  we 
exclaim  with  Mr.  Cobbett,  "  When  we  know  that  heer 
doctors,  and  brewers'  druggists  are  professions,  practised 
as  openly  as  those  of  bug-man  and  rat-killer,  are  we 
simple  enough  to  suppose,  that  the  above-named,  are  the 
only  drugs  that  people  swallow,  in  those  potions  which 
they  call  pots  of  Deer."  f 

The  evidence  already  adduced,  it  is  presumed,  contains 


every  honest  and  honourable  nian(! ! !)  will,  in  the  use  of  coc- 
culus indicus,  and  other  drugs,  exercise  the  greatest  caution  in 
their  preparations,  as  the  consequences  may  prove  fatal." 

The  same  Author  also  remarks  in  his  work  on  "  Culinary 
Poisons."  To  increase  the  intoxicating  quality  of  beer,  the  dele- 
terious vegetable  substance,  cocculus  mdicus,  and  the  extract  of 
this  poisonous  berry,  called  blade  extract,  or  by  some  hard  muUum, 
are  employed,  opium,  tobacco,  nux  vomica,  and  extract  of  pop- 
pies have  also  been  used." 

*  '^  One  ounce  to  a  hogshead,"  appears  to  be  '^  the  general 
standard."-— u4rt  of  Brewing,  &c. 

The  active  or  poisonous  principle  of  these  berries,  is  termed 
by  chemists,  picrotoxin,  from  two  Greek  words--namely  iriKpoq 
bitter,  and  roviicov  poison.  These  berries  in  India,  in  particular, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  are  cast  on  the  water,  to  intoxicate 
fish,  which,  when  floating  on  the  surface,  are  readily  taken  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  rod. 

t  Cottage  Economy,  1833. 


r 
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sufficient  proof,  that  in  this  country  at  least,  malt  liquors 
are  adulterated  to  a  very  ffeneral  and  very  fearful  extent. 
The  existence  of  this  nerarious  system,  is  still  further 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  almost  every  week  convictions 
take  place,  and  heavy  fines  are  imposed  on  persons  wpcfi^ 
whose  premises  are  found  the  materials  used  in  adtdte" 
ration.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  severe.  According^ 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  (56  Geo.  III.)  All  druggists 
and  others,  are  prohibited  from  selling  or  delivering  to 
any  licensed  brewer,  dealer  in  or  retailer  of  beer,  know- 
ing him  to  be  such,  any  kind  of  materials  used  in  adulte- 
ration, under  a  penalty  of  ^00.  Brewers,  dealers  in  or 
retailers  of  beer,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  .£200,  on 
conviction  of  having  used,  or  being  in  possession  of  the 
same  articles. 

On  reference  to  the  minutes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  for  examining  the  price  and  quality  of  beer, 
we  learn  that  between  the  years  1812  and  1819,  of  whole* 
sale  and  retail  brewers,  publicans,  and  brewers'  druggists, 
nearly  two  hundred  Excise  prosecutions  and  convictions 
took  place.*  All  of  these  parties  either  sold  or  were4D 
po8session*of  the^various  articles  used  in  adulteration. 
Some  of  them  were  convicted  in  penalties  of  ;£500  in 
addition  to  costs.  The  cases  of  conviction^  we  may  with 
reason  conclude,  form  but  a  very  slight  proportion  only 
of  those  who  are  actually  guilty  of  this  diabolical  practice, 
carried  on,  as  it  usually  is,  in  the  most  cautious  and  secret 
manner. 

*  The  Author  of  **  Deadly  Adulterations,**  after  stating  tlii8 
fact,  adds  : — *^  Since  that  time,  seizures  of  illegal  and  poisonous 
articles  have  been  often  made  by  the  Excise,  and  convictions 
have  taken  place.  During  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  seizures  have  also  been 
made,  and  convictions  have  taken  place,  nearly  equal  in  number 
to  those  stated  in  the  text."  Mr.  Cobbett  also  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks : — **  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  witnessing  the 
detection  of  some  greedy  wretch,  who  has  used  in  making  or  in 
doCboring  his  beer,  drugs  forbidden  by  law.  It  is  not  many  weeks 
since  one  of  these  was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Excise,  for  using 
potent  and  dangerous  dru^,  by  means  of  which,  and  a  suitable 
quantity  of  water,  he  made  two  butts  of  beer  into  three ;  upon 
this  occasion,  it  appeared  that  no  less  than  nmety  of  these  wor- 
thies, were  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  the  same  practices.'' 
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.  Mr.  Wells,  an  Excise  Officer,  in  his  examination  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  states,  ^'that 
the  adulterating  ingredients  were  not  kept  on  the  premises, 
but  in  the  brewer's  house,  and  that  the  brewer  had  a  very- 
large  jacket,  made  expressly  for  that  purpose,  with  very- 
large  pockets,  and  that  on  brewing  mornings^  he  would 
take  his  pockets  full  of  the  different  ingredients.  Wit- 
ness supposed  that  such  a  man's  jacket,  similar  to  what 
he  had  described,  would  carry  quite  sufficient  for  any 
brewery  in  England,  as  to  cocculus  indicus."  It  may 
in  addition  be  stated,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
adulterants,  are  prepared  in  the  form  of  extracts,  and 
occupy  therefore  but  a  small  space. 

ADULTERATIONS    OF    ARDENT    SPIRITS. 

The  adulteration  of  ardent  spirits  is,  if  possible,  more 
extensive  than  that  of  either  wine  or  malt  liquors.  To 
detail  the  variousi  processes  in  common  use  for  this  purpose, 
would  fill  a  moderate  sized  volume.  A  few  examples 
will,  however,  be  laid  before  the  reader,  from  sources 
equally  authentic  with  those  which  have  already  been 
made  use  of.  The  extraordinary  value  attached  to  well- 
frequented  spirit  establishments,  is  strong  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  traffic.  A  popular  writer  observes, 
that  he  has  no  doubt  it  will  excite  much  surprise,  when 
he  states  the  fact,  (well  known  to  all  persons  connected 
with  the  trade,)  that  sums,  of  from  one  thousand  to  three 
thousand  pounds,  and,  rvhere  wine  trades  have  been  at^ 
tached,  as  much  as  from  three  to  six  thousand  pounds, 
have  been  given  for  the  good-wills  of  gin  shops,  poS' 
Bessed,  of  only  twenty-one  years  leases,  depending  solely  on 
the  will  of  th£  nuigistratesfor  tlieir  licenses  being  renewed, 
and  held  at  rents  of  from  £15  to  J6200  per  annum.* 

*'  All  surprise, however," he  observes,  "will  cease,  when 
a  knowledge  is  acquired  of  the  profits,  which  the  trade 
affords  by  means  of  adulteration." 


BRANDT. 


Cogniac  brandy  is  generally  adulterated  with  Spanish 
orBourdeaux  brandy,  old  neutral-flavoured  rum,  rectified 

*  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations  Unmasked,  3rd  Edition^  i^.  4S. 
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spirits,  British  brandy  bitters,  British  brandy,*  cherry- 
laurel- water,  t  extract  of  almond  cake,  extract  of  capsi- 
cum,! and  extract  of  grains  of  Paradise,  and  colouring 
sugar. 

Spirit  dealers,  like  their  brethren, — ^wine  merchants  and 
brewers,  have  books  for  reference,  which  contain  specific 
directions  for  fraudulent  adulterations.  Some  of  these 
are  worthy  of  notice.  * '  To  improve  the  flavour  of  brandy. 
A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  English  saffron,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  mace,  steeped  in  a  pint  of  brandy  for  ten  days, 
shaking  it  once  or  twice  a-day ;  then  strain  it  through  a 
linen  cloth,  and  add  one  ounce  of  terra  japonica,  finely 
powdered,  and  three  ounces  of  spirits  of  sweet  nitre  ;  put 
it  to  ten  gallons  of  brandy,  adding  at  the  same  time,  ten 
pounds  of  prunes  bruised.*'  "  To  give  new  brandy  all 
the  qualities  of  old.  To  one  gallon  of  new  brandy,  add 
thirty  drops  of  aqua  ammonia,  (volatile  smelling  liquor,) 
shaking  it  well,  that  it  may  combine  with  the  acid,  on 
which  the  taste  and  other  qualities  of  the  new  liquor 
depend."§ 

RUM. 

The  same  adulteration  is  carried  on  with  respect  to 
rum.  "  The  impositions,''  adds  the  Author,  of  the  work 
before  referred  to,  "  practised  with  rum  generally,  consist 
in  purchasing  low-priced  Leeward  Island  Rum,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  the  undermentioned  articles  in  certain 
proportions,  vending  it  as  fine  old  Jamaica  Rum,  of 
peculiar  softness  and  flavour : — 

Ale,  Porter,  Shrub, 
Extract  of  Orris  Root, 
Cherry-Laurel- Water, 
Extract  of  Grains  of  Paradise  or  Capsicum."|| 

*  British  brandj,  80  gallons  of  rectified  spirits,  7  gallons  vinegar, 
12  ounces  of  oms  root,  15  pounds  of  raisins,  2  lbs.  of  vitriol. — 
Idetn,  p.  12. 

+  Its  qualities  are  highly  pernicious  and  even  poisonous. — 
Idem,  p.  10. 

X  Known  in  the  trade  by  the  denomination  of  **  Devil,"  and 
made  by  infusing  chilie  pods  in  spirit.  This  is  what  imparts  the 
appearance  of  strength  and  pungent  hot  taste,  when  taken  into 
the  mouth. 

§  "  The  Vintners'  and  Licensed  Victuallers'  Guide,  by  a  Prac- 
tical Man."— 2nd  Edition,  1826. 

Jl  ^  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulteratioua  Unmasked,"  p.  35. 
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GIN. 


The  list  of  ingredients  used  in  flavouring  or  making 
up  gin,  as  advertised,  is  somewhat  startling ;  not  less  for 
its  length,  than  for  the  articles  of  which  it  is  composed. 
They  are  as  follows : — Oil  of  vitriol j  oil  of  coma j  oil  of 
turpentine,  oil  of  caraways,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of  almonds, 
sulphuric  Mher,  extract  of  capsicums,  ov  extract  of  grains 
of  Paradise,  extranet  of  orris  reot,  extract  of  angelica 
root,  water,  sugar,'*  &c.* 

The  above  multifarious  list  would  lead  individuals  to 
look  upon  the  establishment  of  the  distiller  or  spirit 
seller,  as  a  chemist's  laboratory,  where  the  operations  of 
chemical  science  were  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  art  of  adulteration,  however,  demands  considerable 
skill  and  ingenuity ;  the  flavour  and  taste  of  the  genuine 
liquors  require  to  be  imitated  with  great  minuteness  and 
tact. 

In  the  adulteration  of  gin,  the  oil  of  vitriol  forms  an 
essential  combination.  This  destructive  ingredient  indeed 
impai-ts  that  pungency  to  the  taste  as  well  as  smell,  which 
is  so  peculiar  to  common  gin.  "  Hence  it  is,  that,  in 
smelling  a  bottle  containing  gin,  in  the  flavouring  of 
which,  oil  of  vitriol  has  been  employed,  the  pungency  is 
so  great,  immediately  after  the  bung  has  been  taken  out, 
as  almost  to  make  the  eyes  water,  which  is  never  the  case 
even  with  gin  at  its  highest  strength,  previous  to  its  being 
sweetened,  t 

This  intelligent  author  remarks,  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  used  in  the  greatest  proportions 
to  such  gins  as  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  strength.  He 
states,  also,  that  previous  to  being  mixed  with  other 
flavouring  ingredients,  it  is  altered  in  its  form,  by  being 
mixed  eimer  with  sour  cider  or  lime-water,  under  which 
alteration  it  is,  added  in  the  proportion  of  from  one 
to  four  pints  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  gin.  X  About 
one-eighth  of  a  pint  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  used  in 
the  adulteration  of  one  hundred  gallons  of  gin.  Haifa 
pint  of  sulphuric  aether  is  employed  for  the  same  quantity. 
They  are  intended  principally  to  conceal  the  oil  of  vitriol 

*  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations  Unmasked,  p.  60. 
f  Idem.  p.  51.  X  Idem.  ^.  5^. 
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in  the  made-up  gin,  and  to  give  it  what  is  called  "a 
delicate  flavour."* 

The  other  materials  serve  to  impart  the  requisite  degf  ee 
of  fulness  in  the  taste  and  flavour  necessary  for  the  sale 
of  this  noxious  compound.  The  principal  object  beine 
to  prepare  a  fiery  liquid  which  will  satisfy  the  artificim 
desires  of  the  drunkard's  appetite. 

The  adulterators  of  gin  in  general  prepare  a  **  heading/' 
of  which  the  following  appears  to  be  the  common  recipe: 

"  Take  of  oil  of  vitriol  about  one  dessert  spoonful,  one 
ditto  of  common  oil  of  almonds^  mix  them  well  with 
a  portion  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  add  the  whole  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  made-up  gin." 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  mode  of  adulterating 
gin,  as  found  in  "  The  Vintnen^  arid  Incensed  Victtudlerr 
Guide,  by  a  practical  Man"  second  edition,  1826 ;  .and 
"  Palmer's  Publican's  Director/'  second  edition,  1826 : 
"  Take  one  hundred  gallons  of  unsweetened  gin,  three 
pou7ids  of  coriander  seeds,  four  ounces  of  hitter  almond 
cake,  three  ounces  of  orange  peel,  two  ounces  of  angelica 
seeds,  cassia,  one  ounce,  orris  root  and  capsicums,  of  eajtk 
half  an  ounce,  steep  the  seeds,  &c.  (first  bruised)  in  a 
portion  of  gin  for  six  days,  strain  and  press  them  out, 
and  add  the  rest,  then  add  eighteen  pounds  of  lump  sugar. 
Fine  with  one  pound  of  alum,  and  four  ounces  of  sah  of 
tartar  dissolved  in  water." 

"  To  make  up  thirty  gallons  of  raw  spirit  into  cordiai 
gin,  get  as  follows  :  two  pennyweights  of  oil  of  turpen^ 
tine,  three  pennyweights  of  oil  of  juniper  berries^  two 
pennyweights  of  oil  of  vitriol,  two  pennyweights  of  oH 
of  almonds,  one  pint  of  elder  flower  mater.  Kill  the 
oils  with  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wme,  and  add  about  eight 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  twenty-five  gallons  of  spirits,  one 
m  five,  which  wiu  bear  five  gallons  of  water ;  rouse  it 
well,  and  in  order  to  fine  it,  take  two  ounces  of  alum,  and 
one  of  salt  of  tartar  ;  boil  it  till  it  be  quite  white, 
then  throw  it  into  your  cask,  continually  stirring  it  for 
ten  minutes,  bung  it  up,  and  when  fine  it  will  be  fit  for 
use." 

The  author  of  the  work  from  which  quotations  haiFib 

*  'Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations  Unxa^sked,  p,  52  ^ 
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been  so  copiously  made,  in  proof  that  adulterating  mate- 
rials are  used  in  the  preparation  of  common  gm^  says 
that  this  fact  "  is  proved  beyond  all  question^  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  calculation.  It  requiresforty-eight  gallons 
of  water  to  reduce  one  hundred  gallons  of  gin,  purchased 
at  its  cheapest  rate,  to  one  of  the  prices  at  which  it  is 
advertised  (that  is  6s,  6d,  per  gallon,)  and  the  still  further 
addition  of forty'four  gallons  more  of  water  {making  a 
total  of  ninety'two  gallons,)  to  allow  of  the  profit  of  Is.  6d, 
pergdlon/'* 

The  author  of  the  "Art  of  Brewing  on  Scientific 
Principles,"  which  has  been  before  referred  to  as  a  respect- 
able publication,  makes  the  following  statement : — It  may 
be  premised  that  this  work  was  published  in  1826. 
"  Spirits  vended  by  retail  are  all  adulterated,  and  some  of 
than  to  a  dreadfiil  extent.  Some  months  since  a  person 
having  writing  to  do  that  would  occupy  great  part  of  the 
night,  purchased  at  a  liquor  shop  in  Newgate-street,  half 
a  pint  of  gin,  and  during  the  night  he  drank  a  goblet 
full  of  grog,  which  he  had  made  from  it ;  he  was  seized 
with  most  excruciating  agony,  spasms  ofthe  stomach,  tem- 
porary paralysis,  and  loss  of  intellect ;  these  he  attributed 
to  some  natural  cause,  and  he  gave  the  remainder  of  the 
liquor  to  a  person  that  called  on  him  in  the  morning. 
In  about  an  nour  that  person  was  similarly  affected.  This 
induced  inquiry ;  and  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  woman 
who  served  the  liquor  had  mistaken  the  bottle,  and  had 
sold  half  a  pint  ofthe  fluid  intended  to  prepare  the  adul- 
terations for  sale.  The  last-mentioned  person  who 
partook  of  the  infernal  mixture,  died  of  its 
effects." 

The  evidaice  brought  forward  in  this  chapter  indis- 
putably proves  the  general  practice  of  adulterating  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  a  most  dangerous  and  alarming  extent. 
The  various  authors  fi-om  whose  works  quotations  have 
been  made,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  nefarious  practice.  Many  of  these  proofs 
are  extracted  from  books  actually  published  by  direc- 
tion ofthe  adulterators,  and  contain  specific  directions 
for  the  adulteration  of  each  liquor.     This  is  done  in  the 

^  Wine  and  Spirit  Adulterations  Unmasked,  p.  55. 
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most  deliberate  manner,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  result  from  so  inju- 
rious a  practice. 

That  the  beer  sold  at  inferior  houses  is  very  much 
drugged,  is  proved  from  the  stupifying  effects  it  has  on 
its  wretched  consumers.  The  appearance  of  these  poor 
creatures  is  piteous  indeed.  Their  haggard  countenances, 
and  stupified  features  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of 
pity  and  disgust. 

The  practice  of  adulteration  has,  at  various  times,  been 
defended  as  not  being  so  injurious  as  is  commonly  repre- 
sented. The  quantity  of  drugs  used  is  stated  to  be  so 
small  as  to  prove  comparatively  harmless.  This  defence 
is  on  the  face  of  it,  weak  and  fallacious.  The  facts  also 
which  have  appeared  before  the  public,  indisputably  decide 
to  the  contrary.  Several  fatal  cases,  resulting  from  the 
practice,  have  already  been  advanced,  and  no  doubt, 
great  numbers  of  others  might  be  traced  to  the  same 
cause.  A  popular  writer  remarks,  that  "  It  is,  no  doubt, 
to  the  unprincipled  adulterations  of  food,  spirits,  malt 
liquors,  &c.,  that  a  great  number  of  sudden  deaths,  which 
are  constantly  happening,  in  and  about  the  metropolis, 
is  assignable.  The  adulteration,  it  is  true,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  cause  instant  death ;  but  it  operates  slowly,  and 
silently,  and  imperceptibly,  so  as  not  to  excite  sufficient 
suspicion  and  inquiry  respecting  the  cause.  This  is  not 
an  idle  or  a  random  remark,  but  one  founded  on  much 
observation,  and  on  very  probable  grounds.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  awaken  public  attention  and  inquiry,  respect- 
ing these  nefarious  transactions.* 

*  Oracle  of  Health  and  Long  Life,  p.  31. 


PART  IV. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

GENERAL   EFFECTS   OF    INTEMPERANCE   ON    THE    HUMAN 

SYSTEM. 


"  Providence  has  gifted  man  with  reason  ;  to  his  reason  there- 
fore, is  left  the  choice  of  his  food  and  drink,  and  not  to  instinct, 
as  among  the  lower  animals.  It  thus  becomes  his  duty  to  apply 
his  reason  to  the  regulation  of  his  diet,  to  shun  excess  in  quan- 
tity, and  what  is  noxious  in  quality,  to  adhere  in  short  to  the 
simple  and  the  natural ;  among  which  the  bounty  of  his 
Maker  has  afforded  him  an  ample  selection ;  and  beyond  which, 
if  he  deviates,  sooner  or  later  he  will  suffer  the  penalty." — 
PratU.  BridgetDoter  Treatise, 

u jn  QQj.  world,  death  deputes 

Intemperance  to  do  the  work  of  age  ; 

And,  hanging  up  the  quiver  nature  gave  him. 

As  doto  ofeaeeoutionf  for  dispatch 

Sends  forth  licensed  butchers ;  bids  them  slay 

Their  sheep,  (the  silly  sheep  they  fleeced  before,) 

And  toss  him  twice  ten  thousand  at  a  meal. 

O  what  heaps  of  slain 
Cry  out  for  vengeance  on  us.** — ^Youno. 


An  examination  of  human  physiology  neceesarily  leads 
us  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

1st.  The  human  system  has  been  constructed  with  a 
view  to  perfection.  All  its  operations  are  intended  to 
harmonise  with  each  other^  and  to  produce  that  state 
which  is  denominated  health. 

2ndly.  This  perfection  or  health  depends  on  the  proper 
performance  of  all  the  physical  functions,  which  can  be 
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secured  only  by  a  careful  investigation  and  observance 
of  the  laws  of  nature  :  and, 

3rdly.  Every  deviation  from  health  arises  from  some 
irregular  organic  action  or  infringement  of  the  laws  in 
question ;  ror  which  mankind  are  alone  responsible  to 
both  their  own  nature  and  its  divine  author ;  and  they 
must  suffer  the  unavoidable  penalties  consequent  on  im- 
proper indulgence. 

This  interesting  investigation  also  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon  man  a  suffi- 
cient guide  for  his  direction  in  the  choice  of  his  food,  and 
in  the  regulation  of  his  physical  powers. 
Ist.  By  the  constitution  of  his  system,  and, 
2ndly.  By  the  effects  which  invariably  follow  unlaw- 
ful indulgence. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  intended  to  consider  some  of 
the  more  prominent  effects  of  intemperance,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, such  as  arise  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Intemperance  destroys  the  healthy  relations  of  the 
system, — ^The  object  of  food  is  to  supply  the  system 
with  nutriment,  in  other  words,  to  rfestore  the  waste  of 
matter  to  which  the  human  frame,  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, liable.  Want  of  food  depresses  or  exhausts  the 
animal  powers.  A  judicious  supply  of  nutriment  produces 
invigoration  and  strength.  An  harmonious  balance  of 
the  animal  pow.ers  constitutes  health.  Health,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  on  a  proper  supply  of  food.  In  this 
we  are  principally  regulatea  by  a  ieeling  called  appetite^ 
a  term  which  is  used  simply  to  express  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  system,  Sanger  and  thirst  are  sensations 
common  to  all.  In  the  gratification  of  these  feelings  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  human  system  be 
not  subject  to  false  and  unnatural  impressions.  Nature, 
however,  instructed  by  the  wisdom  of  her  divine  author, 
has  provided  against  this  danger.  Solid  food  has  been 
furnished  us  in  grateful  variety.  Liquid  food,  as  a  neces- 
sary diluent  of  the  foimer,  has  been  given  to  us  in  one 
variety  only.  Water  is  the  grand  liquid  of  nature,  and 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  best  fitt^  to  relieve  the 
system  of  that  state  of  which  thirst  is  the  requiring  symp- 
tom. No  other  liquid  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  man. 
In  proportion  as  we  abandon  the  use  of  this  admirable 
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^ift  of  creation,  and  resort  to  artificial  compounds,  do  we 
depart  from  the  obvious  dictates  of  nature,  and  increase 
the  probability  of  injurious  consequences. 

It  is  dangerous  to  admit  articles  into  dietetic  use  which 
are  not  distinctly  beneficial  in  restoring  the  natural  waste 
of  the  system,  and  therefore  cannot  be  denominated 
otherwise  than  articles  of  luxury.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
substances  of  a  similar  nature,  in  common  use,  do  not 
come  under  the  denomination  of  nutritive  substances. 
They  produce  more  or  less  physical  excitement,  but  do 
not  add  to  the  bulk  or  strength  of  the  system,  or  bestow 
permanent  vigour  and  refreshment. 

"  The  great  evil,'-  remarks  Dr.  Oliver,  "  of  drinking 
wine  or  other  difiusible  stimulants,  particularly  to  the 
young,  is  not  so  much  in  its  immediate  effects  on  health, 
as  in  iJie  danger  of  creating  an  artificial  thirst  for  wine  or 
other  stimulants ;  that  is,  a  thirst  which  is  not  expressive 
of  any  real  want  of  the  constitution,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  most  decisive  proof  that  the  want  does  not  exist."  . 

Let  every  young  man  then  beware,  that  he  does  not 
acquire  a  love  for  wine ;  for  if  he  should,  he  may  be 
assured  that  his  constitution  has  received  a  wound,  which 
in  its  consequences  may  be  fatal.  It  is  true,  that  his 
health  may  not  have  sensibly  suffered ;  but  tiw  health}^ 
relations  of  his  system  have  been  deranged,  and  the  har^ 
mony  between  its  desires  and  its  wants  (one  of  the  most 
in&llible  signs  of  a  sound  constitution)  destroyed;  and 
as  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  mankind  will  listen  to  the 
urgent  language  of  their  feelings,  rather  than  to  abstract 
considerations,  in  what  concerns  their  animal  wants,  a 
foundation  is  laid  in  the  loss  of  this  natural  relation  for 
the  ruin  of  thousands.  Scarcely  any  more  fruitfiil  source 
of  ruin  exists  among  the  human  race,  than  the  loss  of  the 
correspondence  and  harmony  established  by  nature  be* 
tween  the  wants  and  the  real  necessities  of  the  system,  and 
its  feelings  and  language.* 

INTEMPERANCE   DIMINISHES  AND   FINALLY   DSSTBOYS 

TBB  VITAL  POWER ;  that  property  possessed  by  the  htiman 
frame  which  may  be  denominated  the  self-preserving 
poimr  of  nature. .   The  vital  power  is  that  mysteriou« 

■*  Dr.  Oliver,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Fraotioeof  Modicine, 
Darimouth  College^  America, 
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influence  which  pervades  all  living  matter,  imparting  life, 
vigour,  and  animation  in  addition  to  the  power  of  sustain* 
ing  existence  for  a  limited  period .  It  sustains  man  through 
extraordinary  physical  exertion,  and  endows  his  consti- 
tution with  the  power  to  resist,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
effects  of  excessive  heat  or  cold,  labour  and  fatigue. 

Man  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate 
and  of  seasons.  Business  or  pleasure  may  direct  him  to 
countries,  the  climates  of  which  are  either  in  the  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold.  In  his  own  or  foreign  lands  he  may  be 
exposed  to  sudden  impressions  arising  from  the  changes 
of  the  seasons.  All  of  these  vicissitudes  the  vital  power 
enables  him  to  sustain  with  comparative  impunity,  pro* 
vided  he  has  not  exhausted  its  influence  by  intemperate 
habits.  The  same  power,  in  a  healthy  condition,  pre- 
serves him  from  the  injurious  influence  of  Marsh 
Miasmay  poisonous  vegetable  exhalations,  and  other  noxi- 
ous effluvia,  to  the  dangers  of  which  most  persons  are  more 
or  less  subject. 

The  vital  power  is  the  same  in  all  human  beings; 
modified,  it  is  true,  by  peculiar  circumstances.  It  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  native  of  the  torrid,  as  well  as  the  frigid  and 
temperate  zones,  and  sustains  him  in  all  the  physical  ex- 
ertions to  which  he  is  liable.  The  tena^ty  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  nature  displays  itself  in  the  wonderful  exertions  of 
travellers.  The  Arab  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
sustenance  traverses  scorching  deserts  for  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  miles  ;  the  soldier  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  trying  physical  circumstances  endures  long  and 
enervating  marches.  As  light  proportion  of  food,  a  few 
hours  rest,  and  the  body  is  invigorated,  and  again  capable 
of  encountering  labours  of  an  astonishing  character. 
Such  is  the  sustaining  and  life-preserving  influence  of  the 
vital  power.  How  important  then  that  mankind  should 
minutely  ascertain  those  circumstances  which  contribute 
to  enervate  and  destroy  this  active  principle. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  this  power  can  only  be  secured 
in  a  healthy  state  by  the  regular  and  harmonious  action 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  system.  It  is  subject  to,  and  a 
consequence  of  a  due  performance  of  the  organic  laws. 
Proper  food,  air,  exercise,  and  rest,  are  essential  to  its 
continuance.     Every  circumstance  therefore  which  tends 
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to  derange  or  enfeeble  the  animal  functions,  diminishes 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  the  force  of  the  vital  power. 
Many  circumstances  contribute  to  this  result,  but  among 
other  causes  none  have  so  great  a  tendency  to  decrease 
the  vitality  of  the  system  as  that  of  intemperance.  In- 
toxicating liquors  for  a  time  increase  the  excitability  of 
the  vital  power.  This  eflfect  however  is  quickly  succeeded 
by  languor  and  exhaustion.  Intemperance  thus  shortens 
the  duration  of  human  life.  Each  act  of  indulgence  de- 
creases the  energy  and  strength  of  the  vital  power,  until  at 
last,  the  unhappy  victim  of  strong  drink  falls  an  unavoid- 
able and  premature  victim  to  his  unnatural  career. 

To  obtain  a  more  familiar  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
vital  power,  it  may  be  interesting,  by  way  of  illustration, 
to  compare  the  human  frame  to  a  machine,  of  limited 
powers,  in  other  words,  one  which  by  previous  experiment, 
is  calculated  to  undergo  for  a  limited  period  a  certain 
degree  of  labour.  Produce  more  labour  from  this  ma- 
chine than  it  is  calculated  to  perform,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  will  be  the  limit  of  its  duration.  There  is  an 
exact  analogy  in  this  case  with  respect  to  the  human  frame. 
The  Creator  has  given  to  our  physical  constitution  a 
power  sufficient  for  all  natural  purposes.  If  by  intem- 
perance, of  whatever  character,  or  arising  from  whatever 
source,  we  excite  irregular  action  in  the  system,  the  human 
machine  becomes  proportionably  debilitated  in  its  power, 
and  limited  in  its  duration.  These  general  remarks  will 
enable  the  reader  to  imderstand  why  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  length  of  a  man's  life  may  be  estimated  by  the 
pulsations  he  has  strength  to  perform.  An  ingenious 
author  from  this  circumstance  makes  the  following  calcu- 
lations : — If  we  allow  70  years  for  the  usual  age  of  man, 
and  60  pulsations  in  a  minute  for  the  common  measure 
of  pulses  of  a  temperate  person,  the  number  of  pulsations 
in  his  whole  life,  would  amount  to  2,207,520^000. 
If  by  intemperance  he  force  his  blood  into  a  more  rapid 
motion,  so  as  to  give  75  pulses  in  a  minute,  the  same 
number  of  pulses  would  be  completed  in  fifty-six  years. 
His  life  by  this  means  would  be  reduced  14  years.  The 
celebrated  physician,  Dr.  Hufeland,  appears  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  circulation  with  respect  to  longevity.  He 
remarks  that  "  a  slow  uniform  pulse  is  a  strong  av^  oiC 
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long  life  and  a  great  means  to  promote  it ;"  and  again, 
**  A  principal  cause  of  our  internal  consumption,  or  spon- 
taneous wasting,  lies  in  the  continual  circulation  of  the 
blood.  He  who  has  a  hundred  pulsations  in  a  minute 
may  be  wasted  far  more  quickly  than  he  who  has  only 
60.  Those  therefore  whose  pulse  is  always  quick,  and  in 
whom  every  trifling  agitation  of  the  mind,  or  every  addi- 
tional drop  of  wine,  increases  the  motion  of  the  heart  are 
unfortunate  candidates  for  longevity,  since  their  whole 
life  is  a  continual  fever." 

Intemperance  acts  injuriously  on  the  human  system  in 
preventing  the  organs  of  restoration  from  performing  their 
functions  in  a  healthy  manner.  Those  organs  which  have 
for  their  object  the  reparation  of  waste,  are  among  the 
most  important  of  those  which  compose  the  human  frame. 
Thousands  of  atoms  of  waste  are  being  continually  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  whilst  their  place  is  taken  up  with 
new  and  more  appropriate  matter.  Lavoiser,  the  cele- 
brated French  chemist  states,  that  the  skin  alone,  during 
every  twenty-four  hours,  parts  with  twenty  ounces  of 
useless  matter.  To  this  in(iportf,nt  source  of  waste  may 
be  added  that  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  various  organs 
of  excretion,  not  omitting  also  the  impure  air  which  is 
continually  being  emitted  from  the  lungs.  This  large 
separation  of  useless  matter  indicates  the  necessity  of 
a  continual  supply  of  fresh  nourishment.  The  system 
otherwise  would  be  liable  to  premature  dissolution  or 
decay.  To  effect  this  restoration,  the  reparative  organs 
must  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  Derangement  of  the 
digestive  functions  in  particular  is  inimical  to  healthy 
restoration.  The  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  &c.,  have 
each  their  separate  functions,  and  contribute  their  appro- 
priate share  towards  restoring  the  waste  of  the  system. 
Derangement  then  of  any ,  or  all  of  these  functions  is  more 
or  less  injurious  to  health  by  preventing  those  processes 
which  are  essential  to  its  continuance. 

Intemperance,  in  two  ways,  injures  the  human  system 
Jn  respect  to  the  subject  imder  consideration, 

1st.  In  preventing  the  effectual  separation  of  old  ani 
useless  matter ^  and  2nd,  In  the  new  rnatter  not  being  poS" 
sessed  of  the  healthy  nature  essential  to  proper  restoration. 
In  the  one  case,  the  system  becomes  loaded  with  matter 
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fwt  possessing  vitality ^  which  consequently  diminishes 
from  its  self-presermng  powers;  in  the  other,  particles  of 
crvde  matter  are  lodged  in  the  system,  and  are  injurious 
in  their  consequences  in  proportion  to  their  unfitness  to 
supply  nutrition. 

The  loss  of  vital  energy  or  power  forms  a  great  source 
of  disease  and  mortality.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live  fireely  invariably  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
attacks  of  disease .  With  such  persons  the  slightest  injury 
is  frequently  attended  with  the  most  serious  results.  The 
vital  functions  are  unable  to  perform  their  accustomed 
labours,  and  consequently  the  vis  naturce  is  incapable  of 
resisting  the  effects  either  of  internal  or  external  mjuries. 
Thus  the  slightest  cold,  or  comparatively  trifling  physical 
injury,  is  in  general,  attended  with  danger,  and  often  with 
loss  of  life.  In  some  inebriate  cases,  the  principle  of  vita- 
lity is  so  small,  that  it  is  suddenly  extinguished  by  little 
more  than  ordinary  exertion,  or  exposure  to  unusual  heat 
or  cold ;  and  even,  as  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  by 
simple  indulgence  in  a  glass  of  cold  water. 

The  substance  of  the  following  remarks  not  very  long 
ago  went  the  round  of  the  public  papers.  Medical  men  of 
experience  in  the  metropolis  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
confirmed  beer  drinkers  in  London  can  scarcely  scratch 
their  fingers  without  risk  of  their  lives.  A  copious  Lon- 
don beer  drinker  is  all  one  vital  part.  He  wears  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  bare  to  a  death-woimd,  even  from  a 
rusty  nail  or  the  claw  of  a  cat.  The  worst  patients 
brought  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals  are  those  appa- 
rently fine  models  of  health,  strength,  and  soundness,  the 
London  draymen.  It  appears  that  when  one  of  these 
receives  a  serious  injury,  it  is  always  necessary  to  ampu- 
tate, in  order  to  give  the  patient  the  most  distant  chance 
of  life.  The  draymen  have  the  unlimited  privilege  of  the 
brewer's  cellar.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on  one  occasion,  wa$ 
called  to  a  drayman,  a  powerful,  fresh-coloured,  healthy 
looking  man,  who  had  suffered  an  injury  in  his  finger 
from  a  small  splinter  of  a  stave.  Suppuration  had  taken 
place  in  the  wound,  which  apf)eared  but  of  a  trifling  de- 
scription. This  distin^ished  surgeon,  as  usual,  opened  the 
small  abscess  with  his  lancet.  Upon  retiring,  however^ 
he  ascertained  that  he  had  forgotten  his  ]ancet-caae«  Ea.« 
turning  to  recover  it,  he  found  iuB  ^tieat  \xi%i^:y«v^^*»^' 
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In  a  few  minutes^  or  at  most,  in  a  few  hours,  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  a  corpse.  Every  medical  man  in  London, 
concludes  the  writer  of  this  statement,  above  all  things, 
dreads  a  beer-drinker  for  his  patient  in  a  surgical  case.* 

The  same  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  intoxicating  liquors  impart  to  the  human 
svstem  a  power  to  resist  noxious  influences.  Among 
these  may  be  included  vicissitudes  of  climate,  such  as  ex- 
tremes in  heat  and  cold,  local  stagnations  and  exhalations ; 
and  in  particular  such  disordere  as  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  or  conveyed  by  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Medical  men  have  expressed 
various  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  under  these  circum- 
stances, have  not  unfrequently  been  published.  It  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  however,  that  investigation  and 
experiments  have  shown  the  utter  fallacy  of  these  views. 
A  few  opinions  of  this  nature  are  now  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader.  Fifteen  physicians  in  the 
city  of  New  York  unite  in  the  following  testimony : — 
"  From  observation  derived  from  hospital,  as  well  as 
private  practice,  we  are  convinced  that  alcoholic  drinks 
do  not  operate  as  a  preventive  of  epidemic  diseases,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  often  an  exciting  cause. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  adult  subjects  of  epidemic  dis- 
eases, are  intemperate,  and  among  these  is  disease  likely 

*  In  a  popular  publication,  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
is  recorded,  in  confirmation  of  the  above  case.  "  Some  forty 
years  ago,  there  flourished  a  London  drayman  of  huge  propor- 
tions, a  regular  beer  bibber,  known  by  the  name  of  Big  Ben. 
Ben  was  reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  men  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  and  he  was  occasionally  seen  showing  off  as  second  in 
those  prize  boxing  matches  which  used  to  delight  our  moral  and 
intelligent  ancestors.  When  stripped  of  his  upper  garments,  and 
engaged  in  the  attitudes  of  this  brutalizing  sport,  seldom  or 
never  had  there  been  exhibited  a  frame  so  robust,  or  one  which 
promised  better  to  endure  the  shocks  which  might  assail  it. 
**  There  stands,  you  would  hav6  said,  "  an  invulnerable  giant — 
I  death  will  certainly  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  level  him."  Yet  for 
all  this  apparent  hearty  strength,  Ben  was  brought  down  by  an 
injury  which  would  not  have  scathed  a  child.  One  day  his  hand 
received  a  slight  graze  froxa  the  wheel  of  a  passing  carriage  on 
the  crowded  street — the  skin  was  only  ruffled.  Ben  wiped  away 
the  starting  blood,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter :  in  end 
week,  tiiereafter.  Big  Ben  was  in  bia  gcave. 
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to  be  fatal."     And  again,   "  The  tone  of  the  nervous 
system  being  impaired  by  the  (frequent  moderate)  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  constitution  thus  becomes  more 
susceptible  to  the  impression  of  all  noxious  agents.     Ar- 
dent spirits,  remarks  Dr.  L.  Belden,  "  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  worst  class  of  exciting  causes  of  epidemic  and 
pestilential  diseases ;    and  those  maladies  are  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  persons  of  the  intemperate."   Dr.  Harris, 
in  an  official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Navy,  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  moderate  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  has  destroyed  many  who  were  never 
drunk,  and  that  no  fact  is  more  satisfactorily  established, 
than  that  those  who  use  them  freely  are  the  most  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  epidemic  diseases.     Dr.  Cheyne  makes 
the  following  observations : — "  It  is  affirmed  that  an  in- 
dividual, in  an  unhealthy  climate,  while  under  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  wine  and  spirits,  is  less  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  those  exhalations  from  the  soil,  which  taint 
the  atmosphere  and  produce  fevers  and  fluxes ;  but  even 
granting  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  excitation  produced  by  liquor  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  proportionate  debility,  during  which  the  system 
is  more  than  at  any  other  time  exposea  to  the  action  of  a 
mal  ariaJ** 

Dr.  Trotter  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  "  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,"  says  he,  "  that  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  body  after  inebriety,  as  much  favours  the 
action  of  marsh  effluvium  and  infection,  as  its  excited 
condition  resisted  it  before.  It  is  in  this  state  that  the 
fevers  of  tropical  climates  so  readily  seize  our  seamen  and 
soldiers  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  typhus  contagion  of  this 
country  is  also  extended  in  a  similar  manner."t 

Dr.  Mussey  corroborates  the  same  views  : — "  To  a 
place  among  preventives  of  diseases,  spirituous  drinks 
can  present  but  the  most  feeble  claims.  If  under  occa- 
sional drinking  during  the  period  of  alcoholic  excitement, 
a  temporary  resistance  may  be  given  to  those  morbid  in- 
fluences which  bring  acute  disease,  be  it  occasional  or 
epidemic,  that  excitement,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  vital 

*  A  Second  Letter  on  the  Effects  of  Wines  and  Spirits.  1830. 
p.  17. 

t  Essay  on  Drunkenness. 
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action^  is  necessarily  followed  by  a  state  of  relaxation, 
depression,  or  collapse,  in  which  the  power  of  resistance 
is  weakened,  and  this,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  previous 
excitement.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  from  alcoholic 
stimulus  anything  like  a  protective  influence  against  the 
exciting  causes  of  disease,  the  exposure  to  those  causes 
must  be  periodical,  precisely  corresponding  with  the  stage 
of  artificial  excitation.  If,  however,  such  accuracy  of 
adjustment  between  the  vital  powers  of  vital  resistance 
artificially  excited,  and  the  unhealthy  agencies  which  tend 
to  produce  disease  be  wholly  impracticable,  then  the  dan- 
ger must  be  increased  by  resorting  under  any  circum- 
stances to  spirit  as  a  preservative;  and  if  not,  othe^ 
articles  would  do  as  well." 

A  carefiil  perusal  of  these  unanimous  testimonials,  leads 
us  to  inquire  how  fer  they  are  borne  out  by  experience  and 
observation?  The  facts  which  have  been  collected  on 
this  subject  are  strong  and  conclusive. 

The  cholera,  perhaps,  presents  an  appropriate  illustra- 
tion of  these  statements,  as  well  as  the  most  ample  field 
of  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose 
to  prosecute  an  inquiry  as  to  the  contagious  or  non-con- 
tagious  nature  of  this  direful  disease ;  it  is  sufiicient  to 
know,  that  it  has  visited  almost  every  portion  of  the 
globe,  and  under  every  variety  of  climate.  The  facts 
are  universally  conclusive,  that  spirituous  liquors, 
even  when  moderately  ttsed,  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  favourable  to  the  development  and  propagation  of 
this  disease.  This  observation,  it  must  be  remarked, 
as  the  following  illustrations  testify,  is  the  result  of 
experiaice  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  whether  in  extreme 
temperatures  of  hot  or  cold. 

In  England  the  cholera  made  most  appalling  ravages 
among  the  ranks  of  the  intempemte.  A  volume  might 
be  filled  with  facts  of  this  kind.  The  Morning  Herald  of 
that  period  thus  remarks  on  this  fact : — "  The  same  pre- 
ference for  the  intemperate  and  uncleanly  has  characterized 
the  cholera  everywhere.  Intemperance  is  a  qualification 
which  it  never  overlooks.  Often  has  it  passed  harmless 
over  a  wide  population  of  temperate  country  people, 
and  poured  down,  as  an  overflowingc  scour&:e,  upon  the 
druAards  of  some   distant   town  J'    Anol.W  LgBsh 
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publication  remarks,  *^  All  expeiience,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere,  has  proved  that  those  who  have 
been  addicted  to  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  and  iiidulg* 
ing  in  irregular  habits,  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  cholera.  In  some  towns  the  drunkards  are  all  dead."* 

In  India,  Rammohun  Fingee,  a  native  physician  of 
great  celebrity  declares,  that  "  people  who  do  not  take 
spirits  or  opium,  do  not  catch  tne  disorder,  even  when 
they  are  with  those  who  have  it."  In  the  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  in  India,  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  thousand  men,  more  than  half  died 
in  the  first  twelve  days.  This  dreadful  mortality  need 
to  excite  little  surprise,  when  the  effects  of  free  indulgence 
in  intoxicating  liquors  in  a  hot  climate  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

In  China,  observes  Dr.  Reiche,  "  the  disease  selects 
its  victims  from  among  such  of  the  people  as  live  in  filth 
and  intemperance." 

In  Paris,  not  less  than  30,000  individuals  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  cholera,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  either  intemperate  or  profligate. 

In  Montreal,  Dr.  Rhinelander,  who  visited  that  place 
during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  in  the  summer  of  1832, 
states,  "  the  victims  of  the  disease  are  the  intemperate — 
it  invariably  cuts  them  off."  At  a  period  when  there  had 
been  twelve  hundred  cases  of  the  malady  in  that  city,  a 
Montreal  journal  states,  that  "  not  a  drunkard  who  had 
been  attacked  had  recovered,  and  almost  all  the  victims 
have  been  at  least  moderate  drinkere." 

From  Montreal,  writes  Dr.  Bronson,  "  Cholera  has 
stood  up  here,  as  it  has  done  everywhere,  the  advocate 
of  temperance.  It  has  pleaded  most  eloquently  and  with 
tremendous  effect.  The  disease  has  searched  out  the 
haunt  of  the  drunkard,  and  has  seldom  left  it  without 

♦  Professor  Mackintosh,  of  Edinbm^h,  who  ranks  high  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  who  was  physician  to'an  extensive  cho- 
lera hospital,  states  that  ^  drunkards  were  the  persons  generally 
attacked.'*  In  contrasting  the  causes  predisposing  to  cholera, 
he  also  remarks,  **  and,  above  all,  the  dissipated,  particularly 
those  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits." — Mackintosh's 
Elements  of  Pathology,  p.  355.  It  has  been  computed  that  five- 
sixths  of  all  who  nave  fallen  by  this  disease  in  England^  -^^\% 
taken  from  tne  ranks  of  the  intemperate  aiid.  di^s&o\a\>^. 
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bearing  away  its  victim.  Even  moderate  drinkers  have 
been  but  little  better  off.  Ardent  spirits,  in  any  shape, 
and  in  all  quantities,  have  been  highly  detrimental.  Some 
temperate  men  resorted  to  them,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  malady,  as  a  preventive,  or  to  remove  the  feeling 
of  uneasiness  about  the  stomach,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
drowning  their  apprehensions ;  but  they  did  it  at  their 
peril."  Out  of  a  thousand  deaths  in  Montreal,  only  two 
are  stated  to  have  been  members  of  the  Temperance  So- 
cieties. Dr.  Bronson,  of  Albany,  the  last  quoted  autho- 
rity, a  man  of  great  weight  in  the  profession,  and  of 
considerable  experience,  makes  the  following  observations : 
— "  Intemperance  of  any  species,  but  particularly  intem- 
perance in  the  use  of  distilled  liquors  has  been  a  more 
productive  cause  of  cholera  than  any  other  ;  and  indeed 
than  all  others.  Drunkards  and  tipplers  have  been 
searched  out  with  such  unerring  certainty,  as  to  show  that 
the  arrows  of  death  have  not  been  dealt  out  with  indiscri- 
mination. An  indescribable  terror  has  spread  through 
the  ranks  of  this  class  of  beings.  They  see  the  bolts  of 
destruction  aimed  at  their  heads,  and  every  one  calls  him- 
self a  victim.  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  affinity  between 
cholera  and  ardent  spirits."  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Washington, 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  Cholera  Hospitals  at  New  York, 
writes  thus : — "  Of  204  cases  of  cholera  in  the  Park  Hos- 
pital, there  were  only  six  temperate  persons,  and  those 
had  recovered,"  while  122  of  the  others,  when  he  wrote, 
had  died,  and  that  the  facts  were  "  similar  in  all  the 
other  hospitals." 

In  Albany,  states  Dr.  Mussey,  during  the  same  sea- 
son, "  Cholera  prevailed  for  several  weeks,  attended  with 
a  severe  mortality;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
during  its  whole  period  it  is  not  known  that  more  than 
two  individuals,  out  of  the  5000  members  of  the  Tempe- 
mnce  Societies  in  that  city,  became  its  victims." 

A  physician  of  Warsaw  observes,  "  That  the  disease 
spared  all  those  who  led  regular  lives,  and  resided  in 
healthy  situations  ;  whereas  they  whose  constitutions  had 
been  broken  down  by  excess  and  dissipation,  were  inva- 
riably attacked ;  out  of  one  hundred  individuals  destroyed 
by  cholera,  it  was  proved  that  ninety  had  been  addicted 
to  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits." 
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'  Mr.  Huber,  who  saw  2160  perish  in  twenty-five  days, 
in  one  town  in  Russia,  says,  "  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  persons  given  to  drinking  have  been 
swept  away  like  flies.  In  Tiflis,  containing  20,000  inha- 
bitants, every  drunkard  has  fallen  ;  all  are  dead  ;  not  one 
remainsr 

Another  example  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulus 
operating  unfavourably,  in  regard  to  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  fever,  a  disease 
which,  next  to  cholera,  perhaps  has  proved  the  greatest 
scourge  to  drunkards  and  free  livers.  It  is  unnecessary, 
in  this  instance  also,  to  inquire  into  the  precise  nature 
of  this  dangerous  malady.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, to  show  that  it  is  brought  on,  and  materially  aggra- 
vated by,  the  use  of,  intoxicating  liquors.  "  Every  species 
of  inflammatoiy  and  putrid  fever,"  remarks  Dr.  Kush, 
"  is  rendered  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous,  by  the. 
use  of  spirituous  liquors."*  And  again,  "  this  has  been 
remarked  in  all  the  yellow  fevers  which  have  visited  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Hard  drinkers  seldom  escape, 
and  rarely  recover  from  them.^f 

An  aged  physician  of  forty  years  extensive  practice, 
remarks,  "  Half  the  men,  every  year,  who  die  of  fevers, 
might  recover,  had  they  not  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
ardent  spirit.  Many  a  man,  down  for  weeks  with  a 
fever,  hail  he  not  used  ardent  spirit,  would  not  have  been 
confined  to  his  house  a  day.  He  might  have  felt  a  slight 
head-ache,  but  a  little  fasting  would  have  removed  the 
difficulty,  and  the  man  been  well.  And  many  a  man 
who  was  never  intoxicated,  when  visited  with  a  fever, 
might  be  raised  up  as  well  as  not,  were  it  not  for  that 
state  of  the  system  which  daily  moderate  drinking  occa- 
sions, who  now  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done,  sinks 
down  and  dies."!  An  aged  physician  in  Maryland, 
states,  that  when  the  fever  breaks  out  there,  the  persons 
who  do  not  use  spirituous  liquors  are  not  half  as  likely 
as  others  to  have  it ;  and  when  they  do  have  it,  that  they 

'  *  Medical  Inquiries  by  Benjamin  Rush,  MJ).,  Philadelphia, 
1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

+  Idem. 

X  Fifth  Report  of  the  American  Temperance  Society.  Appea- 
dix^  p.  52, 1832. 
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are  ten  times  as  likely  to  recover.*  According  to  Judge 
Cranch,  the  island  of  Key  West,  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  was  at  one  time  remarkably  sickly,  and  many 
died  of  the  fever.  It  was  found  that  those  who  died 
were,  in  every  case,  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of  ardent 
spirit.  The  quantity  used  was  afterwards  diminished 
more  than  nine-tenths,  and  the  inhabitants  were  remark- 
ably healthy,  t 

In  Ireland,  the  fever  has  at  various  times  raged  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  virulence,  seldom  witnessed  in  other 
countries.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  arises  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirit  in  that  country,  and  partly  from  the  poverty 
and  filth  which  is  invariably  found  in  close  union  with 
that  practice.  The  publications  of  medical  writers  abound 
with  convincing  examples  of  these  facts.  In  the  first 
Report  of  the  physicians  of  the  Fever  Hospital^  Cork- 
street,  Dublin,  it  is  stated,  that  ^'  it  may  lend  a  support 
to  the  numerous  arguments  against  the  abuse  of  spirituous 
liquors,  so  prevalent  in  this  country,  to  state  iliat  fevers 
are  peculiarly  fatal  where  they  attack  the  hahittial  dra'm. 
drinkers  J^X  In  the  second.  Report  of  the  same  hospital^ 
some  remarks  are  made,  relative  to  a  greater  proportion 
of  deaths  occurring  among  the  male,  than  amongst  the 
female  patients  in  the  hospital ;  and  it  is  added,  ^'  the 
greater  irregularity  in  living,  particularly  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors,  will  explain  the  greater  fi^uency  at 
all  times  of  fatal  terminations  of  fever  in  the  male  sex."§ 
The  Report  of  the  same  hospital,  in  1810,  exhibits  the 
same  result.  In  that  of  1817,  it  is  stated,  that  "  those 
who  are  liberal  in  their  indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  animal  food,  are  most  susceptible  of  that 
species  of  fever  which  frequently  has  a  fatal  termination.'' 
And  by  the  same  physicians,  in  a  Report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  1818,  "  The  disposition  to  procure  a  tempo- 
rary oblivion  of  misery  by  habits  of  intoxication,''  is 
adduced^  as  "  a  powerfully  disposing  cause  of  fever," 


*  Fifth  Report  of  the  Amorican  Temperaiiice  Society.    Ap- 
pendix, p.  53. 
+  Idem.  p.  63. 

X  First  Report,  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  p.  26. 
S  Second  Report,  Cork-street  Fever  Hospital,  p.  12. 
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Dr.  Bariy,  in  relation  to  the  fever  in  Cork,  states, 
"The  greater  proportion  of  fatal  terminations  whicli 
occurred  in  our  hospital,  originated  in  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation."* The  Surgeon-general  of  Ireland  also  testifies, 
that  "  the  disease  mostly  proved  fatal  to  such  as  had  been 
given  to  wine  or  distilled  spirits,  before  they  were  carried 
to  the  hospital."f  "  In  Armagh,"  remarks  Dr.  Harty, 
"  a  ffreater  proportion  of  the  rich  than  the  poor  died ; 
particularly  if  they  lived  full,  and  were  subject  to  drink 
much  spirituous  liquors."! 

Dr.  Trotter  (at  that  time  Physician  to  Lord  Howe's 
fleet,)  remarks  that  among  the  seamen,  where  the  con- 
tagion of  fever  is  prevalent,  it  (the  use  of  spirits)  is  a 
never  failing  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  disease."  Dr. 
McCallum  adds,  "  from  what  I  have  observed,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  most  powerful  remote  cause."  §  In 
London,  according  to  authentic  documents,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  mortality  which  attended  the 
great  fever  of  1739,  owed  its  almost  unprecedented  fetal 
character  to  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirit  at  that  period. 
Dr.  Short,  in  his  account  of  this  extraordinary  mortality 
says,  "  The  like  was  the  fate  of  all  tipplers,  dram-drinkers, 
and  punch  merchants,  scarcely  any  other  died  of  this 
severe  fever."  ||  And  again,  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  the  fever  of  1741  was  most  fatal,  he  adds  "  but  of 
pot-companions  and  dram-drinkers  none  recovered."  IF 

At  a  more  recent  period,  the  same  result  has  been  uni- 
versally observed  among  medical  men,  and  the  recovery 
of  those  cases  are  alone  despaired  of,  whei'e  individuals 
have  been  habitual  slaves  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  cholera  and  fever, 
but  in  almost  every  variety  of  disease  that  afflicts  man- 
kind.    "  It  would  take  a  volume,"  remarks.  Dr.  Rush, 

*  Report  of  Fever  Hofi^ital  of  the  City  of  Cork,  by  Dr.  Milner 
Barry,  Cork,  1818,  p.  21. 

f  Report  of  the  Fever  Cases  in  Stephen's  Hoej^tal,  &c.,  by  the 
Surgeon-General,  p.  61, 1817. 

t  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  1S17,  by  Doctor 
William  Harty,  Dublin,  p.  167, 1820. 

§  Medicina  Nautica,  Article  Contagion,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

R  Chronological  History  of  the  Seasons  &c.,  London,  1709, 
vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

^  Idem,  p.  227. 
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^*  to  describe  how  much  disorders,  natural  to  the  human 
body,  are  increased  and  complicated  by  the  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors."     Indeed,  almost  the  whole  catalogue  of 
human  disease  might  be  included  in  this  well-founded 
statement. 

Illustrations  in  proof  that  intoxicating  liquors  do  not 
possess  those  powers  of  prevention  of  diseases  which  have 
been  so  generally  attributed  to  them,  might  be  greatly 
amplified.  The  natives  of  hot  climates  almost  universally 
abstain  from  inebriating  liquors  of  every  description. 
Fortunate  indeed  would  it  be  for  Europeans  and  others 
who  visit  these  portions  of  the  globe,  did  they  imitate 
them  in  this  prudential  abstinence.     Two  or  three  exam- 

Sles  in  point,  are  now  adduced.  The  army  of  Sir  John 
foore,  during  their  retreat  to  Corunna,  were  by  necessity, 
deprived  of  their  usual  allowance  of  wine.  After  this 
event,  it  was  remarked  that  they  improved  very  much  in 
their  health  and  appearance.  The  46th  regiment  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Rollo,  during  their  residence  at  Grenada,  were 
visited  during  the  healthy  season  with  an  uncommon  mor- 
tality, twenty-six  outof  ninety-six  dying  within  a  few  weeks. 
On  investigating  the  cause  of  this  mortality,  it  was  found 
to  originate  in  a  custom  which  the  men  had  contracted,  of 
swallowing  every  morning  a  glass  ^f  raw  spirits.  An 
officer  of  high  rank  states,  that  in  1801,  in  the  West  Indies 
almost  entirely  from  the  use  of  rum,  450  men  out  of  1000 
composing  his  regiment  were  buried  in  four  months,  f 

Intemperance  has  a  deteriorating  injiuence,  in  respect 
to  the  physical  energies  and  powers  of  the  present  gene-- 
ration  at  large, — The  experience  of  all  ages  has  shown 
the  injurious  effects  of  intemperance,  in  prostrating  the 
physical  powers  of  man.  Several  causes,  however,  con- 
tributed to  modify  these  effects  on  the  ancients,  and  on 
our  more  proximate  ancestors.  The  athletic  exercises, 
the  warlike  habits  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  in  which 
they  engaged,  prevented  very  much  the  injurious  effects 
of  their  intemperate  habits.  And  hence,  we  may  remark, 
that  persons  are  less  easily  injured  by  drink,  who  labour 
hardly,  and  who  reside  in  the  country,  than  thode  who 
are  of  contrary  habits,  and  reside  in  a  confined  and  viti- 

t  Parliamentary  Evidence,  1834. 
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ated  atmosphere.  The  reasons  are  obyious  :  exercise,  in 
addition  to  pure  air  and  plain  diet,  forms  an  excellent 
counteracting  influence  on  intoxicating  drink.  These 
individualsy  in  general,  drink  heavily  for  a  day  or  two^ 
and  perhaps  do  not  again  become  intoxicated  for  a  length 
of  time.  Nature  consequently,  has,  time  in  some  degree, 
to  recover  her  accustomed  tone  of  feeling  and  powv3r  of 
action,  before  she  is  called  upon  to  sustain  another  attack 
upon  the  citadel  of  her  existence. 

In  large  towns,  the  pale  features  and  emaciated  bodies 
of  its  victims  present  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
influence  of  strong  drink  on  the  physical  powers.  The 
late  Parliamentary  Report  alludes,  in  strong  terms,  to  this 
fact.  "  The  diminution  of  the^  physical  power  and 
longevity  of  a  large  portion  of  the  British  population, 
the  loss  of  personal  beauty,  the  decline  of  health,  and 
progressive  decay  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers,'*  are 
enumerated  as  among  the  effects  of  intemperance,  "  which 
evils,"  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  are  accumulative  in  the  amount 
of  injury  they  inflict."* 

Another  dreadful  effect  of  intemperance  is  witnessed 
in  its  entailing  upon  posterity  phi/sical  debility  a-nd  disease. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  ancient 
and  modem  times  have  remarked,  in  strong  terms  of 
reprobation  the  effect  of  intemperance  in  entailing  its  con- 
sequences upon  posterity.  Plato,  in  particular,  alludes 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  this  fatal  practice,  in  respect  to 
the  parent  and  child  ;  and  Plutarch  expressed  himself  a 
believer  in  the  same  doctrine — *'  Ebrii  gi^nunt  ebHos" 
Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  for 

*  Parliamentary  Report,  p.  6.  The  following  remarks  of 
Smollett,  on  the  effects  of  Wme  on  the  peasantry  of  France,  are 
forcible  and  important.  ^  It  must  be  owned  that  all  the  peasants 
(i.  e,  of  France)  who  have  wine  for  their  ordinary  drink,  are  of 
a  diminutive  size  in  comparison  to  those  who  use  milk,  beer,  or 
even  water  ;  and  it  is  a  constant  observation,  that  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  wine,  the  common  people  are  always  more  healthy 
than  in  those  seasons  when  it  abounds.  The  longer  I  live,  the 
more  I  am  convinced,  that  wine  and  all  fermented  liquors  are 
pernicious  to  the  human  constitution  ;  and  that,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  exhilaration  of  the  spirits,  there  is  no  bever- 
age comparable  to  simple  water." — Travels  through  France  and 
Judy,  1776, 
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he  remarks,  that  *'  Drunken  rvomen  bring  forth  children 
like  unto  themsehesJ'  Shakspeare  also  appears  to  have 
been  conyinced  of  the  same  lamentable  fact,  as  we  find 
in  the  expressions  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Fal- 
«tatf.*  Burton,  in  his  humorous  and  quaint  style, 
makes  a  similar  allusion,  and  in  another  portion  of  his 
work,  he  speaks  of  "  Tiberius,  who  was  a  common  drunk- 
ard, because  his  nurse  was  such  a  one."t  Dr.  Darwin 
thus  expresses  himself:  ^^  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the 
diseases  arising  from  drinking  spirituous  or  fei^nented 
liquors,  are  liable  to  become  hereditary,  even  to  the  third 
generation,  gradually  increasing,  if  the  cause  be  continued, 
till  the  famny  becomes  extinct."^  Dr.  Trotter  remarks, 
that  ^'whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
sobriety  in  husband  and  wife  must  give  the  best  chance 
for  a  sober  progeny." § 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  the  Report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  :  "  Intemperate  parents,  ac- 
cording to  high  medical  testimony,  give  a  taint  to  their 
offspring  even  before  its  birth,  and  the  poisonous  stream 
of  ardent  spirits  is  conveyed  through  the  milk  of  the 
mother  to  the  infant  at  the  breast ;  so  that  the  fountain 
of  life,  through  which  nature  supplies  that  pure  and 
healthy  nutriment  of  infancy,  is  poisoned  at  its  very 
source,  and  a  diseased  and  vitiated  appetite  is  thus  created, 
which  grows  with  its  growth,  and  strengthens  with  its 
increasing  weakness  and  decay."||  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Gall  mentions  a  strong  fact,  as  to  the  passion  for  intoxi- 
cating liquors  being  hereditary.lT  Dr.  Caldwell  of 
America,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  trans- 
mission of  hereditary  qualities  : — "  By  habits  of  intem- 
perance, parents  not  only  degrade  and  ruin  themselves^ 
but  transmit  the  elements  of  like  degradation  and  ruin 
to  their  posterity.  This  is  no  visionary  conjecture,  the 
fruit  of  a  favourite  and  long  cherished  theory.  It  is  a 
settled  belief,  resulting  from  observation — an  inference 

♦  Vide  Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  Act  4, 

+  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  16th  ed.  p.  218. 

t  Botanic  Garden,  part  ii.  note  on  vitis. 

§  Trotter's  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Drankenness,  p.  29. 

ii  Pariiamentary  Report,  p.  5. 

il  Sur  lea  Fonctions  du  Curveau,  i.  410, 
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derived  from  innumerable  facts.  In  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  instances^  parents  having  had  children  bom  to 
them  while  their  habits  were  temperate,  have  become 
afterwards  intemperate,  and  had  other  children  subse- 
quently bom.  In  such  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
that  the  younger  children  have  become  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  intoxication  much  more  frequently  than  the 
elder,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one.  Let  me  not  be 
told,  that  this  is  owing  to  the  younger  children  being 
neglected,  and  having  cormpt  and  seductive  examples 
constantly  before  them.  The  same  neglects  and  pi'ofli- 
gate  examples  have  been  extended  to  all ;  yet  all  have 
not  been  equally  injured  by  them.  The  children  of  the 
earlier  births  have  escaped,  while  those  of  the  subsequent 
ones  have  suffered.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  latter 
children  had  a  deeper  animal  taint  than  the  former."* 
On  this  subject  in  the  present  day,  there  exists  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  amoi^  medical  men. 

*  Traasylvania  Journal,  p.  341-2. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

STIMULANTS^    THEIR    NATURE    AND    OPERATION    ON    THE 

HUMAN    SYSTEM. 


The  influence  of  a  regulated  and  well  balanced  activity  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties  on  the  general  health,  compared 
with  that  of  active  and  boisterous  passions,  is  like  the  salutary 
effect  of  mild  and  wholesome  nourishment,  contrasted  with  the 
fiery  potency  of  alcohol.  The  former  is  eminently  conducive  to 
life,  health  and  enjoyment,  while  the  latter  is  as  imminently 
opposed  to  them  all. — Dr.  Andrew  Combe. 


Stimulants,  or  excitants  have  been  defined  to  be  "  sub- 
stances that  augment  powerfully  the  motions  peculiar  to 
the  different  organs  of  the  body  by  a  primary  impulse  on 
the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied,  communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  whole 
system/'* 

In  regard  to  their  action  on  the  system,  stimulants  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  natural  and  artificial. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  proper  proportion  of  nutritious  and 
healthful  food  is  a  natural  stimulant;  it  produces  no 
other  sensation  throughout  the  system  than  that  of 
pleasurable  excitement,  and,  in  a  healthy  person,  it  is  not 
either  accompanied  or  followed  by  any  injurious  conse- 
quences. Light  also  is  the  natural  stimulant  of  the  eye, 
and  sound  of  the  ear.  The  action  of  these  organs  when 
thus  stimulated,  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
stomach.  These  feelings  are  implanted  in  our  nature  by 
the  Creator,  and  when  properly  exercised  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  healthy  operations  of  the  whole  system. 
Artificial  stimulants  however,  differ  materially  from  the 
former  class,  inasmuch  as  they  create  an  unnatural  action 
on  a  part  or  parts  of  the  system,  and,  in  a  state  of  health, 
do  not  in  any  degree  assist  the  functions  of  nature,  but  on 

*  Mateira  Medica  and  Therapeutics.    By  Professor  Thompson, 
page  127. 
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the  contrary,  essentially  disturb  them.  When  food,  healthy 
and  natural,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  it  causes  an  additional 
flow  of  blood  to  its .  surface  which  is  evidenced  by  in- 
creased redness.  The  juices  for  complete  digestion  are 
also  secreted,  and  necessary  and  important  changes  are 
effected.  These  changes,  however,  ought  to  take  place 
without  the  exhibition  of  any  functional  disturbance  or 
even  sensible  excitement.  In  this,  is  found  to  consist  a 
fitness  between  the  food  applied,  and  the  organ  by  which 
it  has  to  be  acted  upon.  When  food  or  drmk,  however, 
is  taken  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  produce  a  degree  of 
sensible  excitement^  whether  pleasurable  or  otherwise, 
dangerous  consequences  are  likely  to  ensue.  "  The  final 
result,"  remarks  Dr.  Johnson,  "  will  be  the  same,  irrita- 
bility or  morbid  sensibility.  If  the  excitement  be  pleasur- 
able, as  from  wine,  we  are  spoiling  the  stomach  as  we 
spoU  a  child  by  indulgence ;  we  are  ed/ucating  the  organ 
improperly,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  morbid  irrita- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  if  what  we  take  into  the 
stomach  induce  disagreeable  sensations  there,  we  are  then 
offering  a  violence  to  the  organ  which  will  very  soon  ter- 
minate in  disease,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  natural 
excitability  of  the  stomach  is  already  changed  into  mor- 
bid sensibility,  and  disorder  has  actually  commenced."* 

The  excitement  which  artificial  stimulants  create  in  the 
stomach,  whether  sensible  or  not,  invariably  produce  such 
a  change  in  that  organ,  as  sooner  or  later  terminates  in  a 
state  of  morbid  irritability.  The  sensible  or  insensible 
operation  which  they  may  produce,  entirely  depends  on 
the  proportion  in  which  they  are  taken.  A  small  portion 
of  pure  alcohol  for  instance,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  substances  belonging  to  this  class,  will  not  only 
excite  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth,  but  a  certain 
degree  also  of  the  same  feeling  in  the  stomach.  The 
effect  produced  is  purely  irritation,  and  is  evidenced 
by  an  mcreased  flow  of  blood  to  the  affected  part,  as  well 
as  an  excited  state  of  the  nervous  system,  by  which  it  is 
supplied  with  energy  and  action.     Apply  a  small  portion 
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of  vinegar  or  some  other  iiritating  substance  to  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  and  the  result  is  precisely  analogous, — an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  part,  a  painful  sensation  or 
burning,  and  an  unnatural  sensibility  to  light ;  that  is,  a 
diseased  or  morbid  condition  which  renders  the  eye  inca- 
pable of  receiving  those  impressions  which,  in  a  state  of 
health,  were  agreeable  and  necessary.  Precisely  of  such 
a  character  is  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach.  The 
part  to  which  it  is  applied  becomes  unnaturally  turgid 
and  red, — a  feeling  of  heat  or  burning  is  produced,  and  the 
gastric  juice  is  secreted  in  a  larger  quantity  than  usual. 
A  continued  repetition  of  this  injurious  practice  produces  a 
disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  (analogous  to  the  action 
of  vinegar  on  the  eye,)  and  this  important  organ  is  ren- 
dered incapable  of  receiving  on  its  surface  that  food  whAch, 
in  a  healthy  state,  would  not  excite  any  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion,* 

•  What  should  we  think, "  remarks  Professor  Oliver,"  of  the 
prudence  of  frequently  applying  to  a  healthy  eye,  pepper,  rinegar, 
camphorated  spirit,  or  any  other  irritating  fluid,  which  would 
afiiect  it  in  the  manner  just  described !  Suppose  the  eye  could 
be  made  the  seat  of  a  certain  artificial  appetite  for  such  irrita- 
tions, and  could  be  Ratified  by  the  apphcation  of  them,  what 
language  should  we  think  would  sufficiently  express  the  foUy  or 
madness  of  that  man  who  deliberately  set  about  creating  such  an 
appetite  in  his  eye,  by  the  frequent  application  of  these  stimu- 
lants !  Should  we  not  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this 
tender  organ,  subjected  to  such  unnatural  excitement,  would,  at 
length,  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  permanent  irritation,  which,  in 
the  form  of  inflammation,  would  in  the  end,  disorganise  and 
destroy  it.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of  that  practice  so 
prevalent  among  mankind,  particularly  the  civilized  portion  of 
it,  of  swallowing  a  variety  of  irritating  substances,  solid  and  fluid, 
to  stimulate  the  stomach.  The  inevitable  effect  of  these  is  to 
produce  a  state  of  irritation  of  the  organ  more  or  less  permanent, 
according  to  the  degree  and  frequency  of  the  stimulation,  which, 
in  the  form  of  chronic  inflammation,  ?ives  rise  to  the  most  obsti- 
nate dyspepsies,  and,  in  certain  habits,  leads  to  incurable  and 
fatal  disorganization  of  the  stomach.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is,  that  the  eye  is  not  naturally  the  seat 
of  any  appetite  except  for  its  proper  stimulus  li^kt.  But  neither 
is  the  stomach  naturally  the  seat  of  any  appetite  for  stimulatinig 
ffubstances.  The  artificial  appetite  which  we  can  create  in  the 
one  organ,  is  just  as  unnatural  as  that  which,  fortimately,  we 
cannot  create  in  the  other.  I  say /br^Mno^y,  because  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  any  poison  existed  in  nature,  by  which  an 
artificial  appetite  could  be  created  in  the  eye  for  stimulatiits; 
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Stimulants,  in  many  respects  differ  from  nutritioui 
food.  1st,  They  inteiiere  in  particulaf ,  with  the  hai'monj 
of  the  digestive  functions,  which  require  no  aid  in  the 
conversion  of  food  into  healthy  nutriment,  but  what  is 
afforded  by  the  operation  of  the  powerful  solvents  pro- 
vided by  nature,  and  the  general  health  of  the  system. 
2ndly,  They  enter  into  the  system,  and  produce  irritation 
and  disturbance  of  the  various  parts,  with  which  th^ 
come  in  contact :  and  3rdly,  Unlike  nutritious  food,  th^ 
are  incapable  of  being  converted  into  healthy  nourish- 
ment. These  form  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
between  natural  and  artificial  stimulants.  They  will 
require  to  be  kept  prominently  in  view  in  the  pi-esent 
investigation. 

Stimulants  may  again  be  subjected  to  a  natural  divi- 
sion, viz.,  1st,  Simple  stimulants,  or  those  which  affect 
or  injure  the  part  or  parts  only  with  which  they  immfe- 
diately  come  in  contact ;  and  2ndly,  Diffusahh  stimu- 
lants, which  are  not  only  local  in  their  effects,  but  in  their 
operation  extend  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the  system. 
Each  of  these  classes  require  special  consideration. 

1.  Pure  or  Simple  Stimtdants. — These  are  local  in  their 
effects.  They  irritate  the  parts  with  whicK  they  come  in 
contact,  and  affect  the  other  parts  of  the  system  only  by 
reasonof  the  vital  connexion  wnich  exists  between  the  parts 
injured,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  system.  A  strong 
stimulant,  for  instance,  a^mlied  to  the  stoniach,  injui*es  its 
functions,  and  consequently  more  or  less  interferes  with 

substances,  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  man  would  long  since  have 
found  it  out,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  common  to  meet  people  witk 
inflamed,  disor^nized,  and  blind  eyes,  as  it  is  now  to  see  them, 
some  with  impaired,small,croaking,  and  snuffling  voices,  trembling 
hands  and  dizzy  heads,  from  the  practice  of  stuffing  a  poisonous 
powder  into  the  nostrils  ;  and  others  tortured  and  groaning  with 
the  pangs  of  diseased  and  ruined  stomachs,  shattei^  nerves  and 
broken  health,  from  the  practice  equally  raiionai  of  loading  their 
stomachs  with  a  variety  of  stimulating  substances.  These  are 
the  effects  of  stimulants  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 
They  increase  and  precipitate  all  the  vital  functions  of  the  part, 
and  they  produce  a  condition  of  its  nerves  and  blood  vessels  very 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  disease,  Le.  irritation  of  its  nerves, 
and  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  its  vessels ;  a  condition 
which,  if  frequently  renewed,  cannot  fail  of  becoming  permanent, 
and  in  the  end,  of  producing  disease.** 
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its  capability  to  carry  on  perfect  digestion.  Hence,  other 
organic  functions  suffer  indirectly,  in  part  by  reason  of 
their  being  deprived  of  proper  nourishment,  and  partly 
because  of  the  morbid  sympathies  which  are  excited  in 
that  important  organ. 

2nd.  ZHffimve  Stimulants,  also  act  injuriously  on  the 
parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  but  differ  frcmi 
the  former  class  in  their  influence  being  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  system.  If  an  individual  swallow  a  small 
proportion  of  pure  spirit  on  an  empty  stomach,  a  sensation 
of  burning  or  irritation  ensues.  Other  andmore  distant 
organs,  however,  shortly  afterwards  participate.  The  brain, 
in  particular,  exhibits  marks  of  disorder,  and  a  species  of 
temporary  delirium  or  mental  excitement  follows,  in  addi- 
tion to  general  physical  disturbance.  All  of  these  symp- 
toms indicate  some  peculiar  influence,  by  which  diffusive 
stimulants  expand  and  operate  over  the  whole  of  the 
animal  functions.  The  organic  medium  by  which  this  is 
effected,  will  subsequently  be  referred  to. 

For  these  reasons  it  will  easily  be  perceived,  how 
incomparably  more  dangerous  are  the  class  of  diffusive 
stimulants,  than  those  designated  as  ''  simple  stimulants." 
The  latter,  exercise  their  injurious  powers  on  a  limited 
scale  only ;  while  the  former,  possess  the  property  of 
injuring  one  or  more  of  the  vital  functions  at  the  same 
time.  The  brain,  for  example,  may  be  silently  under- 
going destructive  changes,  while  at  the  same  period,  the 
stomach  and  its  functions  may  be  so  disordered  as  to 
hinder  digestion  and  nutrition ;  and  thus  the  two  grand 
sources  of  life  and  energy,  suffer  either  simultaneously  or 
successively  from  the  same  pernicious  cause. 

The  brain  in  this  case,  of  course,  is  affected  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  essential  to  life, 
and  supplies  all  the  functions  through  their  respective 
organs  with  their  vital  energy,  consequently,  an  injury 
done  to  the  nervous  system,  necessarily  extends  its  dele- 
terious effects  to  all  the  operations  of  the  system,  and  this 
in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  and  energy  of  the 
different  parts  as  regulated  by  their  organic  constitution. 

The  peculiar  powers  of  the  nervous  system  bear  an 
important  relation  in  regard  to  the  present  inquiry. 
In  relation  to  diet,  one  of  nature's  sentinels  consists  in 
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the  distinct  sensation  which  is  experienced  when  the 
stomach  is   loaded  with   food,   either  improper  in  its 

rmtity  or  injurious  in  its  quality.     The  class  of  dif- 
ive  stimulants,  however,  when   taken   in  moderate 
quantities,  produce  more  or  less  injury,  without  exciting 
conscious  sensation  in  the  stomach.     General  exhilara- 
tion usually  follows  moderate  vinous  indulgence,  but  the 
stomach  itself,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  may  or  may 
not  display  conscious  gratification  or  dislike.     In  thu 
consists  the  great  danger  of  moderate  drinking.     In- 
dividuals commonly  do  not  feel  any  uneasy  sensations 
consequent  on  moderate  indulgence  in  wine.     They  can- 
not, therefore,  for  a  moment,  suspect  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  injurious  consequences  arising    from  a  cause, 
apparently  so  innocent  and  devoid  of  danger.  Experience 
and  extended  observation,  however,  lead  us  to  a  contrary 
conclusion.    The  healthy  relations  of  the  system  may,  for 
some  time,  be  almost  imperceptibly  undermined,  and  its 
harmonious  operations  disturbed,  and  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  be  entertained  that  these  changes  have  origmated 
in  some  injurious,  though  silent  action  on  the  digestive 
organs.     "  This  circumstance,"  remarks  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  leads  us  to  divide  into  two  great  classes,  those  symp- 
tomatic or  sympathetic  affections  of  various  organs  in  the 
body,  dependent  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  viz.  into  that  which  is  accompanied  by  con- 
scums  sensation,  irritation,  pain,  or  obviously  disordered 
functions  of  the  organs  of  digestion — and  into  that  which 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  sensible  disorder  of  the  said 
organs  or  their  functions.     Contrary  to  the  general  opi- 
nion, I  venture  to  maintain,  from  very  long  and  atten- 
tive observation  of  phenomena,  in  others,  as  well  as  in  my 
own  person,  that  this  latter  class  of  human  afflictions  is 
infinitely  more  prevalent,    more  distressing,  and  more 
obstinate  than  the  former.     It  is  a  class  of  disorders,  the 
source,  seat,  and  nature  of  which  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  overlooked,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons,  because 
the  morbid  phenomena  present  themselves  anywhere  and 
evervwhere,  except  in  the  spot  where  they  have  their 
origin."*    Thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  indivi- 

*  Essay  on  Indigestioii,'!^*^. 
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duals  are  in  the  present  day  martyrs  to  indigestion,  and 
more  or  less  su^r  from  organic  disorders  of  yarions 
kinds,  *  altogether  attributable  to  the  moderate  and  habi- 
tual use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In  too  many  instances, 
attempts  are  made  to  remove  these  symptoms  by  an  unfor- 
tunate application  of  the  fatal,  but  unsuspected  cause : 
until  a  series  of  morbid  changes  are  effected,  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  measures.  Morbid  changes 
of  this  kind,  are  frequently  going  on,  until  such  a  debdi- 
tated  state  of  the  system  is  produced,  as  on  some  critical 
occasion,  suddenly  terminates  in  an  unexpected  but  iats^ 
result. 

Some  interesting  and  inyaluable  experiments  of  Dr. 
Beaumont,  of  America,  tend  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  this  subject.  Dr.  Beaumont  had,  under  his  care,  an 
individual  of  the  name  of  St.  Martin,  who  had  received 
a  wQund  by  which  an  opening  was  made  in  liis  stomach, 
which  never  closed,  at  least  it  had  not,  up  to  the  year 
1833,  a  period  of  at  least  nine  years  fi*om  its  first  occur- 
rence. This  opening  was  at  one  period  two  and  a-haif 
inches  in  circumference.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
nature  formed  a  kind  of  valve,  which  prevented  an  efflux 
of  the  food  from  within.  By  this  means,  Dr.  Beaumont 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  with  the  naked  eye, 
the  nature  of  those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  sto- 
mach during  digestion,  as  well  as  the  injurious  conse- 
quences which  arise  from  improper  indulgence.  These 
experiments  were  made  for  a  period  of  many  months, 
in  the  most  careful  manner;  and  when  St.  Martin 
had  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
accident,  and  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  Dr. 
Beaumont  examined  the  stomach  oi  St.  Martin,  who 
was  in  general  very  temperate,  after  he  had  been  in- 
dulging freely  in  the  use  of  spirits  for  several  days,  and 
found  its  mucous  membrane  covered  with  ert/thematic 
(inflammatory,)  and  aphthous^  (ulcerous,)  patches^  the 
secretions  in  a  vitiated  state,  and  the  gastric  juice  dimi- 
nished in  quantity,  viscid,  and  unhealthy.  During  aU 
this  timef  Martin  did  not  complain  of  any  unpleasant  or 
injurious  symptom^  not  even  of  impaired  appetite^ 
Two  days  later y  when  the  state  of  matter  was  a^gravatedy 
''  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  unusually  TTior- 
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hidj  the  erythematic  appearance  more  extensive,  the  spots 
more  livid  than  usual ;  from  the  mrface  of  some  ofthemj 
exuded  small  drops  of  grumous  blood;  the  aphthous 
patches  were  larger  and  more  numerous,  the  mucous 
covering  thicker  than  common,  and  the  gastric  secretions 
much  more  vitiated.  The  gastric  fluids  extracted  were 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  thick  ropy  mucous,  and 
a  considerable  muco-purulent  discharge  slightly  tinged  with 
blood,  resembling  the  discharge  from  the  bowels,  in  s&im 
cases  of  dysentery.   Notwithstanding  this  diseased 

APPEARANCE  OF  THE  STOMACH^  NO  YERT  ESSENTIAL 
ABERRATION  OF  ITS    FUNCTIONS    WAS    MANIFESTED.       St. 

Martin  complained  of  no  symptoms  indicating  any  general 
derangement  of  the  system^  except  an  imeasy  sensation 
and  a  tenderness  of  the  pit  of  the  stomachy  and  some 
vertigo,  with  dimness  and  yellowness  of  vision,  on  stoop- 
ing down  and  rising  again  ;  had  a  thin  yellowish-brown 
coat  on  his  tongue,  and  his  countenance  was  rather  sallow, 
pulse  uniform  and  regular,  appetite  good,  rests  quietly^ 
and  sleeps  as  usual."* 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  stomach  in  the  present  day, 
of  thousands  who  are  denominated  moderate  drinkers, 
and  are  pointed  at  as  sober  and  temperate  members  oi 
society.  St.  Martin,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  in  his 
general  habits  a  healthy  and  sober  rnan.  What  then  must 
be  the  character  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  stomach 
which  follow  habitual  indulgence  in  habits  of  intem- 
perance. 

Dr.  Beaumont  adds,  that  *'  improper  indulgence  in 
eating  and  drinking,  has  been  the  most  common  precursor 
of  these  diseased  conditions  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
Hie  free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  wines,  beer,  or  any  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  when  continued  for  some  days,  has  inva- 
riably  produced  these  morbid  changes,^' f 

The  mode  in  which  the  stomach  acts  upon  alcoholic 
stimulants,  foims  a  sulgect  not  unworthy  of  mvestigation. 
Alcohol  has  been  seen  to  be  the  basis  of  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  combined,  of  course,  with  more  or  less  solid  or 
extractive  matter.     The  latter,  forms  the  only  portion  of 

*  Beaumont's  Experiments  aaod  Observations,  &c.  p.  237. 
t  Ibid.239. 
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these  liquors  which  is  capable  of  affording  any  nourish- 
ment. This,  of  course,  is  in  proportion  only  to  its  nutid- 
tious  properties,  which  are  in  general  too  trivial  to  deserve 
the  slightest  consideration.  The  liquid  portion  of  these 
liquors,  is  more  or  less  absorbed  into  the  system,  soon  after 
it  has  entered  into  the  stomach ;  while  the  solid  matter 
which  remains  is  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  powers. 
These  combinations  possess  no  superior  advantages  over 
a  solution  of  alcohol  and  water,  except  that  in  some  of 
their  forms,  the  ultimate  combination  which  exists  between 
the  alcohol  and  other  particles  with  which  it  is  united, 
prevents,  in  some  degree,  that  rapidity  of  operation  which 
speedily  induces  intoxication.  Stimulants y  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  are  not  nutritives.  The  popular  notion 
that  stimulants  arc  capable  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
human  frame,  has  already  been  shown  to  be  completely 
fallacious.*  A  principal  cause  of  this  belief  may  be  found 
in  the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  relative  to  the  term 
stimulation  and  strength,  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  animal  stimulation.     The  body  is 

*  If  wine  be  productive  of  good,  what  is  the  nature  and  kind 
of  good.  Does  it  nourish  the  body  ?  It  does  not,  for  the  life  of 
no  animal  can  be  supported  by  it.  Besides,  it  is  evident  from  the 
nature,  manner,  and  mechanism  of  nutrition,  that  to  be  capable 
of  nourishing,  it  must  be  susceptible  of  conyersion  into  the  solid 
matter  of  the  body  itself.  But  fluids  are  not  capable  of  being 
transmitted  into  solids,  but  pass  off  by  the  kidneys  as  every  body 
knows.  If,  indeed,  the  fluid  contain  solids,  suspended  in  it,  then 
these  solids  can  be  assimilated  to  the  body  and  so  nourish  it,  as 
in  broths,  barley-water,  &c.  But  the  fluid  in  which  these  solids 
were  suspended  must  pass  out  of  the  body.  If  then  wine  contains 
some  nourishment,  it  must  depend  on  the  solid  particles  sus- 
X>ended  in  it.  Now  if  you  evaporate  a  glass  of  wine  on  a  shallow 
plate,  whatever  solid  matter  it  contains  will  be  left  dry  upon  the 
plate,  and  this  will  amount  to  about  as  much  as  may  be  laid  on 
the  point  of  a  penknife  blade,  and  a  portion,  by  no  means  all,  of 
this  solid  matter  is  capable  of  nourishing  the  body,  a  portion 
about  equal  to  one-third  of  the  flour  in  the  single  gram  of  wheat ! 
If  you  really  drink  wine  for  the  sake  of  the  nutriment  it  affords, 
why  not  eat  a  grain  of  wheat  instead  of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine, 
from  which  grain  you  would  derive  thrice  as  much  nourishment? 
Why  go  this  expensive,  round  about  way,  to  obtain  so  minute  a 
portion  of  nutritious  matter,  which  you  might  so  much  more 
readily  obtain  by  other  means.  Wine  therefore  has  no  power  to 
nourish  the  body,  or,  in  so  minute  a  degree  as  to  make  it  wholly 
BAwarthy  of  notice. — Br,  E^Johman^  metropdUan  Magasme, 
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endowed  with  certain  actions  and  powers  which  are  uni- 
formly regulated  by  fixed  and  unerring  laws.  The  in- 
herent capacity  of  which  will,  of  course,  more  or  less  di£fer 
in  all  individuals.  To  propel  or  excite  these  actions 
beyond  the  natural  velocity  which  they  are  capable  of 
exercising  is,  what  is  meant  by  stimulation.  The  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  however,  are  so  constituted,  that 
every  unnatural  excitation  of  the  animal  powers  is  in- 
variably followed  by  physical  depression,  corresponding 
with,  and  equal  to,  the  unnatural  exciting  force  which  has 
been  applied.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  stimulation  does 
not  impart  strength  ;  it  simply  urges  and  forces  the  ani- 
mal powers  to  increased  velociti/f  exactly  as  the  application 
of  the  whip  and  spur  increases  the  speed  of  the  horse.  As 
the  laws  of  the  physical  system  are  definite  and  fixed^ 
this  extraordinary  outlay  of  power,  which  is  in  feet,  a  real 
waste  of  animal  strength,  is  necessarily  succeeded  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  capacity  y  so  that  the  resist- 
ing force  of  the  system  is  proportionably  weakened.  This 
however  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  previous  chap- 
tera,  and  needs  not  at  present  further  consideration.  In- 
toxicating liquors  when  taken  in  larger,  and  consequently 
more  powerful  quantities,  are  peculiarly  destructive  to  the 
vital  energies,  and  produce  either  partial  or  entire  paralysb 
of  the  animal  functions.  The  phenomena  of  tne  more 
advanced  stages  of  intoxication  have  been  well  described 
by  Dr.  Ogston.  Paleness  of  face,  low  and  ofien  ster^ 
torous  breathing,  languid  and  feeble  circulation  and  pulse ; 
delirium^  conmusionSf  comply  and  deathy  These  character- 
istics vary  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  exciting  cause. 
Alcohol  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  poisons,  and  is  thus  classified  in  all  works 
on  toxicology.  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  new  classification  of 
poisons,  places  it  among  those  substances  by  which  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system  are  destroyed  by  means 
of  suffocation  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
This  eminent  physician  classifies  alcohol  with  oil  of  to- 
bacco, both  of  which  substances  he  denominates  narcotico* 
acrid  poisons.  M.  M.  Fodere,  and  Orfila,  place  alcohol 
in  the  same  class,  in  conjunction  with  nux  vomica, 
woorara,  cocculus  indicus,  poisonous  mushrooms  and  other 
substances  of  like  deleterious  nature,    lu  c»&^ii^  ^^  ^^»i^ 
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by  lightnings  the  hlood  looses  its  power  of  coagulation, 
■and  remains  altogether  in  a  fluid  state.  It  is  witnessed 
also  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  tobacco,  and  other  narco  tic- 
acrid  substances.  This  last  sign  of  mortality,  is  observed 
in  such  cases  as  have  proved  mtal  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Tne  blood,  in  the  lungs,  the  heart  and  the  principal 
vessels,  is  found  to  be  completely  fluid  in  its  nature, 
having  lost  its  viscid  and  nutritious  quality.  It  becomes 
consequently  incapable  of  sustaining  the  animal  functions 
of  the  system. 

The  following  decisive  experiment  exhibits  another  re- 
markable effect  of  alcohol  on  the  blood  :  "  Mr.  Brodie 
found  that  by  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  alco- 
hol to  a  i*abbit,  the  pupils  of  its  eyes  became  dilated,  its 
extremities  convulsed,  and  the  respiration  laborious,  and 
that  this  latter  function  was  gradually  performed  at  longer 
and  longer  intervals,  until  at  length  it  entirely  ceased. 
Two  minutes  af);er  the  apparent  death  of  the  animal,  he 
opened  the  thorax  (chest)  and  found  the  heart  acting  with 
moderate  force  and  frequency,  circulating  dark  coloured 
iflood.  The  same  phenomena  resulted  from  the  injection 
of  two  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  (whose 
tu!tive  principle  is  prussic  acid)  diffused  in  half  an  ounce 
of  water,  into  the  bowels  of  a  cat."  * 

Prussic  acid  and  alcohol  are  thus  found  to  be  similar 
in  their  effects.  They  prevent  the  blood  from  undergoing 
that  necessary  change  of  vitality,  tlte  conversion  of  block 
hlood  into  crimsorif  m  the  latter  of  which  states,  it  is  alone 
capable  of  supporting  healthy  existence. 

Alcohol  in  two  ways  produces  its  deleterious  effects  on 
the  animal  economy.  1st,  By  the  paralyzing  influence 
which  it  produces  on  the  nerves  of  those  parts  with  which  it 
primarily  comes  in  contact;  and  afterwards  by  its  second- 
ary effects,  after  it  has  been  carried  into  the  system  by 
means  of  absorption.  Dr.  Beaumont,  among  other  results 
which  he  arrived  at,  from  his  experiments  on  St.  Mai'tin, 
found  "  that  rvater,  ardent  spirits,  and  most  other ^wtife, 
are  not  affected  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  pass  off*  from  the 
stomach  soon  after  they  have  been  received."  There  can- 
not exist  a  doubt.     With  regard  to  its  influence  on  the 

*  Paris'  Pharmacologia,  vol.  i,  p.  224,  Sixth  Edition. 
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nervous  system.  The  impression  is  first  received  by  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  from  thence  sympathetically  con* 
veyed  to  the  cerebrchspmal  centreSy  and  in  this  manner 
to  the  whole  system.  An  experiment  made  by  Rayer, 
corroborates  this  theory  of  nervous  communication.  He 
injected  a  small  portion  of  alcohol  on  the  peritoneum  of  a 
rsJ)bit  (the  highly  sensitive  and  lining  membrane  of  the 
bowek)  which  extinguished  life  in  less  than  a  minute. 
This  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  absorp- 
tion, the  time  being  too  limited  to  have  admitted  of  such 
an  action.  Magendie,  also,  the  celebrated  French  Phy- 
siologist, in  an  experiment  which  he  made  upon  a  dog, 
came  to  the  same  conclusion^  After  tying  up  the  outlet 
of  its  stomach,  he  injected  into  it  a  portion  of  alcohol,  and 
in  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  found  a  powerful  odour  of 
this  fluid  in  the  blood,  in  addition  also  to  obtaining  some 
of  it  by  means  of  distilling  some  of  the  same  substance. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Sigelas  are  equally  conclusive. 
He  found  that  diluted  alcohol  injected  into  the  bronchial 
.tubes  or  veins,  or  applied  upcm  serous  membmnes  pro- 
duced intoxication  as  speedily  as  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  that  this  effect  was  retarded  or  accelerated 
by  those  circumstances,  which  in  general,  retard  or  quicken 
absorption.* 

According  to  Mr.  Hare,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  intoxication  depends  on  an  acttud  transfer  of  volatOe 
spirit  from  tJie  stomach  to  the  brainy  and  that  errors  of 
perception  and  general  derangement  of  the  sensorium, 
usually  exhibited  under  the  influence  of  strong  liquors, 
are  produced  hy  the  direct  agency  of  such  diflusible  matter 
on  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  its  particular  nerves.f 

Several  circumstances  combine  to  snew,  that  the  brain, 
is  not  acted  upon  by  means  of  nervous  sympathy  only, 
but  that  the  deleterious  poison  is  conveyed  to  that  organ 
directly  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Dr.  Ogston  is  of  opinion,  that  this  fact  is  proved 
by  the  speedy  re-action  oi  alcohol  on  the  kidneys,  and 
its  presence  in  the  breath  even  aftier  its  entire  removal 

*  Beyne  Med.  tome  ix,  page  47& 
t  Hare  on  the  Stomach  and  Alimentary  Organs,  p.  169. 
Edition,  1821. 
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from  the  stomach.  A  strong  odour  of  spirits  has  been 
observed  in  the  breath,  when  none  could  be  detected  in 
the  stomach,  by  careful  examination  of  its  contents  after 
removal.  * 

A  great  variety  of  articles  pass  into  circulation,  by 
means  of  lacteal  absorption,  or  direct  imbibition  from  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  from  whence  they  have  immediate 
access  to  the  blood.  The  comparative  rapidity  of  this 
operation  varies  in  the  different  articles  submitted  to  ex- 
periment. 

Several  interesting  facts  tend  to  prove  that  alcohol 

*Hare  on  the  Stomach  and  Alimentary  Organs,  page  293. 
Mr.  Hare  relates  the  following  case  by  way  of  illustration  : 
A  healthy  labouring  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  en^ged, 
•'to  drink  an  entire  quart  of  gin  for  a  wager."  Having  at 
a  single  effort  accomplished  this  foolish  feat,  he  fell  down 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  In  this 
state  he  was  conveyed  to  Westminster  Hospital,  where  he  died 
in  less  than  three  hours,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  imder- 
went  a, post  mortem  examination.  "The  substance  of  the  brain," 
remarks  Mr.  Hare,  "had  the  most  healthy  appearance  imaginable. 
On  arriving  at  the  ventricles,  however,  a  strong  smell  of  gin  was 
emitted ;  and  they  contained  a  preternatural,  though  not  very 
large,  quantity  of  fluid,  which  had  powerfully  the  same  smell. 
Our  next  object  of  examination  was  the  stomach,  and  this  was 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  undiluted  gin.  [Idem, 
p.  169,  170.]  Dr.  Ogston  relates  a  similar  circumstance.  It 
occurred  under  his  own  observation.  "  The  body  of  a  woman, 
aged  40,  who  was  believed  to  have  drowned  herself  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  was  foimd,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1831,  in  the  Aber- 
deenshire canal.  In  company  with  another  medical  man,  I  was 
requested  to  inspect  the  body,  in  order  to  report  the  cause  of 
death,  none  having  witnessed  the  act.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
appearance  in  drowned  persons,  we  discovered  nearly  four  ounces 
of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  having  all  the  physical  qualities  of 
alcohol,  £U9  proved  by  the  united  testimony  of  two  other  medical 
men  who  saw  the  body  opened,  and  examined  the  fluid.  The 
stomach  also  smelt  of  this  fluid."  [Dr.  Ogston  on  intoxication, 
Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  1833,  page  293.] 

Dr.  Kirk,  of  Greenock,  (Scotland,)  relates  the  following 
additional  case  :  "  I  dissected  a  man,"  says  he,  "  who  died  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  The  operation  was  performed  a  few  hours 
after  death.  In  the  two  cavities  of  the  brain,  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, was  found  the  usual  quantity  of  limpid  fluid — ^when  we 
smelled  it,  the  odour  of  the  whiskey  was  distinctly  visible  ;  and 
when  we  applied  the  candle  to  a  portion  in  a  spoon,  it  actually 
burned  blue  ;  the  lambent  blue  flame,  characteristic  of  the  poison^ 
playing  on  the  surface  of  the  spoon  for  a  few  seconds. 
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does  not  undergo  the  digestive  process.  Magendie  found 
spirit  in  the  blood.  Not  a  particle,  however,  was  detected 
in  the  chyle.  Dr.  Trotter  well  remarks,  that  human  blood 
and  healthful  chyle  do  not  acknowledge  alcohol  to  be  an 
ingredient  in  their  composition.* 

The  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  system  is  at  all  times 
repulsive  to  its  healthy  operations.     Every  part  of  the 
human  frame  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  rejects  it 
with  significant  marks  of  alarm,  and  vital  eflTorts  are  made 
to  get  rid  of  its  i^oxious  influence.     Under  the  excitement 
of  alcoholic  stimulus,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  receive  -an 
additional  and  unnecessary  quantity  of  blood.     It  is  at 
this  period,  that  these  vessels  relieve  themselves  from 
their  tortured  and  distended  condition  by  the  effusion  of 
serum,  (or  the  watery  particles  of  the  blood,)   on  the 
surface,  and  in  the  ventricles  of  that  organ.     Coma  and 
death  speedily  follow  the  deposit  of  alcohol  in  these  vital 
regions.      The  same  process  takes  place  also  in  other 
organs  of  the  body.     The  functions  of  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system,  however,  take  precedence  of  all  others  in  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  they  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
vitality  and  healthy  operation  of  all  the  other  functions. 
The  lungs  also,  and  the  kidneys  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  injurious  load.     This  circum- 
stance is  proved,  in  the  one  instance,  by  the  breath  of  the 
drunkard,  which,  in  cases  of  free  drinking,  exhales,  from 
time  to  time,  a  spirituous  odour ;  and,  in  the  other,  by 
the  excited  action  which  is  produced,  and  the  copious 
evacuations  which  follow,  undue  indulgence.    The  theory 
of  death  by  intoxication  may  be  thus  explained.     Effusion 
of  matter  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  renders -that 
organ  incapable  of  efficiently  performing  its  functions. 
The  other  functions  of  the  system  are,  by  this  means, 
essentially  injured.  The  muscles  of  respiration  are  among 
the  first  of  those  which  suffer.     Respiration  is  not  con- 
ducted with  adequate  effect.     Dark  blood  is  retarded  in 
pulmonary  vessels,  and  when  it  does  reach  its  destination, 
returns  still  in  the  same  state^  not  having  undergone  its 
usual  and  essential  vital  changes.     When  this  unchanged 
blood  reaches  the  brain,  it  soon  extinguishes  every  re- 

*  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  170. 
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maining  portion  of  its  vitality.  Loss  of  life  is  the  speed j 
and  inevitable  result. 

Loss  of  temperature  is  indicated  by  paleness  of  the  face, 
and  coldness  of  the  extremities.  It  is  accounted  for  on 
the  principle,  that  the  changes  which  the  blood  under- 
goes in  a  healthy  state  of  the  lungs,  are  essentially  neces- 
sary to  animal  temperature,  and  therefore  every  cause 
which  retards  this  operation,  must  diminish  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  system,  as  it  paralyzes  its  vital  energies. 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  statements  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  alcohol,  in  all  its  combinations,  is  a 
positive  and  effectual  poison.  In  its  composition  and 
effects,  it  is  incapable  of  promoting  in  any  way  healthy 
existence,  and  to  persons  m  a  state  of  health,  it  is  under 
all  circumstances,  both  unnecessary  and  pernicious.  The 
moderate  proportion  in  which  it  may  be  taken,  does  not 
do  away  with  its  injurious  consequences.  They  are  only 
less  so  in  degree,  and  in  reality  are,  in  the  end,  more  de- 
structive, because  less  observed,  and  less  guarded  against. 
It  may  in  conclusion  be  affirmed,  that  there  exists  no 
safeguard  against  the  evils  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  but 
in  the  total  and  permanent  abandonment  of  their  use,  in 
all  their  varied  and  seducing  combinations. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


BISBASES  WHICH   ARISE   FROM  THE  USE  OF  INTOXICATING 

LIQUORS* 


^  All  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qnalms 
Of  heart-sick  a^ony,  all  feverous  kinds. 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs. 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  cholic  pangs. 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy 
Marasmus,  and  wide  wasting  pestilence. 
Dropsies  and  asthmas,  and  jomt  racking  rheums.** 

MiLToy. 


The  diseases  which  directly  or  indirectly  originate  in  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors^  form  an  exceedingly  fruitM 
subject  for  investigation.  These  indeed  are  so  numerous 
and  obstinate  in  their  character,  as  to  form  a  very  prin- 
cipal source  of  employment  and  emolument  to  the  medical 
profession. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  an  Essay  like  the  present,  to 
enter  into  either  a. minute  or  professional  investigation  of 
the  afflictive  maladies  which  arise  from  the  use  <»  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  It  is  intended  to  glance  generally  only  at 
the  most  important  of  these,  and  in  such  fiuniliar  language, 
as  will  easily  be  imderstood  by  the  popular  reader. 

1 .  T%e  stomach,  its  functums^  and  diseases.'^Uhe  healthy 
performance  of  all  the  other  functions  of  the  human  frame, 
principally  depends  on  the  functions  of  digestion*  Hence 
the  imfMNTtance  of  the  stomach  and  its  operAlv(^\A. 
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It  is  the  storehouse  and  the  shop  of 

The  whole  body.    True  it  is 

That  it  receives  the  general  food  at  firsts 

But  all  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 

The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 

From  it  receive  that  natural  competence 

Whereby  they  live. 

One  of  the  first  evils  consequent  on  the  rise  of  alcoholic 
UquorSy  arises  from  the  unnatural  irritation  and  irregular 
action  to  which  the  stomach  is  thereby  subjected^  The 
application  of  alcohol  in  any  of  its  varied  forms,  causes 
irritation  or  excitement  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  in 
other  words,  diseased  action.  This  widue  excitement 
terminates  in  a  loss  of  that  natural  sensibility  to  food, 
which  previously  had  formed  its  most  valuable  property ; 
in  addition  to  incompetency  to  receive  that  peculiar  and 
salutary  stimulus,  which  actual  contact  of  the  food  creates, 
and  which  is  in  a  great  degree  necessary  to  healthy  diges- 
tion. A  thicken^  state  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
which  sometimes  terminates  in  schirrus  or  cancer,  is  not 
unfrequently  the  result  of  alcoholic  indulgence.  Dr. 
Hodgkin  remarks,  that  he  has  often  found  the  membranes 
lining  the  stomachs  of  free-drinkers,  thickened  far  beyond 
what  was  natural  or  healthy.*  In  a  case  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Ogston,  "  The  whole  of  the 
stomach  was  found  to  be  firm  and  the  coats  thickened, 
to  at  least  three  times  their  usual  size.^f  An  intelligent 
physician  relates  the  following  interesting  case : — "  A 
middle-aged  gentleman  of  wealth  and  standing,  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  mingle  in  the  convivial  circle,  and 
though  by  no  means  a  drunkard,  had  indulged  at  times 
in  the  use  of  his  old  Cogniac  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
He  was  at  length  seized  with  pain  in  the  region  of  his 
stomach,  and  a  vomiting  of  his  food  an  hour  or  two  after 
he  had  taken  it.  In  about  eighteen  months  he  died  in  a 
state  of  extreme  emaciation.  On  opening  the  body  after 
death,  the  walls  of  the  whole  of  the  right  extremity  of  the 
stomach  were  found  in  a  schirrous  and  cancerous  con- 
dition, and  thickened  to  the  extent  of  two  inches.     The 

*  Hodgkin*s  Lectures  on  Health,  18.35,  p.  152. 

f  Ogston  on  Intoxication — Edii^,  Med.  Journal^  p.  292. 
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cavity  of  the  organ  was  so  far  obliterated  as  scarqely  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  probe  from  the  left  to  the  right 
extremity,  and  the  opening  which  remained  was  so  unequal 
and  irregular,  as  to  render  it  evident  that  but  little  of  the 
nourishment  he  had  received  could  have  passed  the  lower 
orifice  of  the  stomach  for  many  months/'* 

Another  injurious  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  arises  fro-rn 
the  circumstance^  that  they  unnaturaUy  ojccelerate  the 
process  of  digestion;  and  'partially  prevent  those  important 
and  effectual  changes  which  are  necessary  to  the  complete 
conversion  of  food  into  nutriment.  The  importance  of 
the  due  detention  of  food  in  the  stomach  has  been 
remarked  fi'om  an  early  period.  An  old  author,  in  a 
work  originally  written  in  Latin,  A.D.  1648,  remarks 
that  wine  should  not  be  taken  habitually  after  meals, 
because  it  unnaturally  accelerates  digestion,  propels  the 
food  before  it  is  properly  digested,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  obstructions  and  putridity.t  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr. 
Thackrah  make  similar  observations.  "  'Tis  true,"  remarks 
the  former,  "  strong  liquors  by  their  heat  and  sti7nulation 
on  the  organs  of  concoction,  by  increasing  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  and  thereby  quickening  the 
other  animal  ftmctions,  will  carry  off  the  load  that  lies 
upon  the  stomach,  with  more  present  cheerftilness ;  yet 
besides  the  ftiture  damages  of  such  a  quantity  of  wine, 
to  the  stomach  and  to  the  fluids,  by  its  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, the  food  is  hurried  into  the  habit,  unconcocted, 
and  lays  a  foundation  for  a  fever,  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  or 
some  chronical  disease."! 

"  The  detention  of  food^^  observes  Dr.  Thackrah,  "  is 
necessary  to  digestion.  The  gastric  juice  does  not  decom- 
pose substances,  like  the  galvanic  aura.  Its  operations 
are  gradual :  by  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  it 
is  applied  to  successive  portions  of  aliment.  All  articles, 
therefore,  which  by  their  stimulus  produce  a  rapid  action, 
are  injurious.     To  this,  I  attribute  the  circumstance  of 

*  An  Address  by  a  Physician,  on  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits 
on  the  Moral,  Intellectual,  and  Physical  Powers,  p.  5. 

t  Citante  per  Sinclair's  Bules  to  Prolong  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

%  TSaa&Y  on  Health  and  Long  Life,  by  George  Cheyne,  M  J)., 
F.B.S.  9th  ed.  p.  48-9. 
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bitters  frequently  impairing  the  digestive  process.  They 
habituate  the  stomach  to  propel  its  contents,  before  these 
have  undergone  the  action  of  the  solvent  fluid.  Thi» 
observation  applies,  of  course,  to  bitters  taken  with  food, 
as  the  hop  in  ale  and  porter." 

The  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  excites  an  unnatural 
desire  for  improper  dietetic  indulgences  and  thus  in  seve- 
ral ways  lays  the  foundation  for  various  forms  of  indi- 
gestion, impairing,  to  a  cmisiderable  degree  the  quality 
and  QUANTITY  of  those  natural  secretions,  without  the  aid 
of  which,  nutrition  cannot  he  effectively  carried  on  and 
perfected.  This  valuable  and  essential  fluid  is  secreted 
from  the  mouths  of  certain  vessels  on  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  By  a  necessary  and  beautiful 
adaptation  of  the  Creator,  it  operates  on  dead  matter  only, 
and  will  dissolve  substances  of  the  most  inflexible,  and 
impenetrable  nature.  After  death,  the  gastric  juice 
which  remains  in  the  stomach,  has  been  found  to  ulcerate 
and  perforate  its  coats ;  during  life  they  were  impregnable 
to  the  operations  of  this  powerful  fluid.  Of  this  fact, 
Several  well  authenticated  cases  are  on  record. 

The  most  important  feature,  in  regard  to  the  gastric 
secretion,  is  the  fact,   thai  it  always   hears  a  dir£Ct 

RELATION     TO    THE    QUANTITY    OF    ALIMENT     NATURALLY 

REQUIRED  BY  THE  SYSTEM.  Food  swallowcd  in  greater 
proportion  than  nature  requires,  becomes  a  painful  source 
of  general,  as  well  as  local,  irritation.  A  greater  or  less 
quantity  remains,  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  gastric  juice  to  dissolve.  This  undigested 
matter  then  becomes  more  or  less  subject  to  chemical 
laws,  and  a  process  analogous  to  incipient  putrefaction, 
necessarily  takes  place. 

The  quality  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  its  consequent 
fitness  for  the  purposes  of  digestion,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  materially  influenced  by  any  cause  which  disturbs  th« 
operations  of  the  stomach,  and  prevents  healthy  nutri- 
tion. Dr.  Beaumont,  in  his  experiments  on  St.  Martin, 
made  some  very  interesting  obsei'vations  in  illustration. 
When  a  feverish  state  of  the  svstem  had  been  induced, 
either  by  overloading  the  stomach,  or  by  such  improper 
excitement  as  arises  from  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors. 
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the  vUkms  coat  of  the  stomach  became  sometimes  red  and 
dry  J  and  at  other  times  pale  and  m^ist,  and  lost  altogether 
its  smooth  and  healthy  ajypearance.  A  vitiatedy  impaired^ 
or  entirely  suppressed  dtate  of  the  usual  secretions  ensued. 
The  follicles,  or  mouths  of  the  vessels,  from  which  the 
mucus  which  luhricates  and  protects  the  villous  coat,  is 
poured  out,  became  flat  and  vaccid,  and  no  longer  yielded 
their  bland  secretion ;  and  the  numerous  minute  termina- 
tions, or  papiUae  of  the  nerves  and  vessels,  were  thus 
subjected  to  unnatural  irritation.  If  these  appearances  of 
disease  were  considerable,  the  system  sympathised,  as 
was  evidenced  by  dryness  of  the  mouth,  thirst,  quickened 
pulse,  &;c.,  and  what  was  still  more  remarkable  and  im- 
portant in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  no  gastric  juice  coidd 
oe  procured  or  extracted,  even  on  the  application  of  the 
usual  stimulus  of  food,*  The  dry  and  irritated  state  of 
the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  together  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  gastric  secreticm,  easily  accounts  for  the  nausea, 
uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  and  loss  of  appetite,  which 
invariably  follow  after  vinous  indulgence.  Hence  is  seen 
the  great  danger  of  continuing  to  use  stimulants  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  relief  for  distressing  feelings,  originally 
and  entirely  produced  by  the  use  of  improper  articles, 
and  which  can  be  eflfectually  removed  only  by  rigid  absti- 
nence from  the  cause  of  irritation.^ 

Hippocrates  makes  strong  allusion  to  the  effects  of  wine 
in  diminishing  healthy  appetite.     "  Water   drinkers ^^ 

*  Physioloey  of  Digestion,  by  Andrew  Combe,  M.  D. 

+  Dr.  Bed£>es  maae  the  following  experiment : — *^  An  equal 
quantity  of  the  same  food  was  given  to  two  young  dogs  of  the 
same  litter ;  immediately  after  feeding,  three  drachms  of  the 
spirit  of  wine  of  commerce,  mixed  with  a  single  drachm  of  water, 
were  poured  down  the  throat  of  one  of  the  animals.  In  five  hours 
both  were  opened,  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  each  other. 
The  animal  to  which  the  spirit  was  given  had  its  stomach  nearly 
twice  as  full  as  its  fellow.  The  bits  of  flesh  were  as  angular  as 
immediately  after  they  were  cut  off  by  the  knife,  at  the  time  of 
feeding.  They  were  also  as  firm  in  their  substance.  In  the  other 
dog,  these  angles  were  rounded  off',  and  the  pieces  throughout 
much  softer.  Strong 'liquors  are  often  equally  productive  of 
indigestion  in  man.  Many  hours,  and  even  a  whole  night,  after 
a  debauch  in  wine,  it  is  common  enough  to  reject  a  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  a  dinner  undigested.'' 

q2 
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he  remarks,  "  have  generally  keen  appetites  ;"  and  again^ 
"  Hunger  is  abated  by  a  glass  of  mine,^'* 
'  2.  T/ie  bowels  and  their  functions, — The  functions  of 
the  bowels,  although  not  so  immediately  injured  bv  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  those  of  the  stomach,  io  not 
by  any  means  escape  from  serious,  and  often  fatal,  de- 
rangement.    Among  these  consequences,  may  be  enume- 
rated, irritation  of  their  mucous    or  lining  membrane, 
schirrus,   and  loss  of  their  natural  power  in  removing 
the  useless  matter  which  remains  after  digestion  has  been 
completed.    Dr.  Trotter,  in  speaking  of  the  schiiTus  state 
of  the  stomach  and  adjacent  organs,  thus  remarks : — "  The 
intestines,   pancreas,  spleen,    and  perhaps   the   kidnies, 
are  also  liable  to  the  same  affliction  ;  all  of  which,  after 
a  certain  time  are  incurable,  and  often  speedily  fatal. 
The  dram  and  purl  drinker  may  sooner  experience  these 
evils  than  other  drunkards ;     but  eveii  the  guzzler  of 
small-beer  has  no  security  aj?ainst  them.     Nay,  so  sure 
and  uniform  is  this  effect  of  producing  diseased  bowels, 
by  fermented  liquors,  that  in  distilleries  and  breweries, 
where  hogs  and  poultry  are  fed  on  the  sediment  of  bar- 
rels,   their  livers  and  other  viscera  are  observed  to  be 
enlarged  and  hardened,  like  those  of  the  human  body; 
and  were  these  animals  not  killed  at  a  certain  period,  their 
flesh  would  be  unfit  to  eat,  and  their  bodies  become  ema- 
ciated, f     *'  The  intestines,"  observes  Dr.  Hodgkin,  "  do 

*  Hipp.  Sect.  ii.Aphor.  21.  p.  1245. — A  striking  illustration  of 
this  enect  is  related  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  his  Uygeia,  and  as  hav- 
ing come  under  the  observation  of  Miss  Seward.     This  well 
known  writer  met  with  a  family  of  poor  children,  whose  pale 
fiaces  and  emaciated  bodies  forcibly  attracted   her  attention. 
Upon  inquiry  of  the  mother  how  they  were  fed,  shfe  was  informed 
^that  they   did   not  eat  much,  and  that  what   they  did  eat 
was  not  sufficient  to  nourish  them  without  gin  and  water."    It 
proved,  indeed,  to  be  scanty  vegetable  fare.    Miss  Seward,  after 
stating  to  the  woman  the  pernicious  effects  likely  to  follow  from 
such  a  regimen,  advised  her  to  purchase  a  little  animal  food 
with  the  money  she  expended  in  gin,  and  to  give  the  children 
water  to  drink  with  their  meals.    ^  Bless  you,  madam,"  replied 
the  poor  woman,  "  if  I  was  to  do  that,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
satisfy  them  in  these  hard  times,  I  was  used  to  give  them  water, 
biit  they  were  always  hungry,  and  I  could  not  beg  or  buy  vic- 
tuals enough  for  them" . 
f  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  128. 
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not  appear  to  suffer  so  much  mischief  from  the  drinking 
of  spirits  as  the  stomach ;  a  large  portion  of  the  fluid 
being  removed  from  the  stomach  by  absorption.  They 
do  not,  however,  escape  with  impunity ;  the  lower  bowels 
in  particular,  are  apt  to  become  diseased  in  a  secondary 
way ;  as  for  want  of  a  supply  of  mucu«,  the  focal  mat- 
ter is  too  long  retained,  and  the  worst  consequences  often 
ensue."*  Constipation  is  a  state  which  is  productive  of 
serious  distress  to  the  drinker,  and  is  often  attended  with 
fatal  consequences. 

3.  21ie  liver  and  its  functions. — Derangement  and  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  are  among  the  most  frequent  consequences 
of  indulgence  in  strong  drink.  This  important  organ  is 
affected  in  various  ways.  Acute  inflammation  often  fol- 
lows continued  intemperance;  chronic  or  slow  inflam- 
mation however  is  a  more  common  consequence  of  vinous 
indulgence.  "  The  inflammation  of  drunkenness,"  re- 
marks Dr.  M*Nish,  **  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
chronic,  and  the  viscus  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
suffers,  is  the  liver ."f 

Alcoholic  stimulants  in  two  ways  act  upon  the  liver; 
viz.,  1st,  by  sy^ipathy  with  the  diseased  mucous  lining  of 
the  stomach;  and,  2nd,  by  the  direct  irritation  to  which  it 
is  subjected,  by  means  of  the  alcohol  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  liver  is  a  continuation  of 
that  which  lines  the  stomach;  disease  therefore  of  the 
latter  organ  necessarily  exercises  a  greater  or  less  influ- 
ence on  the  former.  The  secretion  of  the  liver  is  derived 
from  the  venous  or  black  blood,  all  of  which,  has  to  pass 
through  that  viscus.  It  is  thus  easy  to  perceive  how  its 
structure  may  be  directly  injured  by  intoxicating  stimu- 
lants. In  whichever  of  these  ways  alcohol  may  operate, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  actual  cause  of  disease  is  the  un- 
natural excitement  which  it  invariably  produces. 

The  liver  naturally  appears  to  be  endowed  with  strong 
resisting  powers,  and  withstands  the  attacks  of  disease 
much  better  than  most  other  organs.     Structural  derange- 

^  *  Lectures  on  the    Means    of   Promoting    and  Preserving 
IlealMi,  p.  162. 
t  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  page  133. 
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ment  however  may  be  ^oing  on  to  a  serious  extent  in  this 
important  viscus,  without,  in  many  instances,  being  dis- 
covered. ^^The  chronic  species ,*  remarks  Dr.  Trotter, 
*'w  not  a  painful  disease;  it  is  slow  in  its  progress ^  and 
frequently  gives  no  alarm,  till  some  incurable  affection  is 
^he  consequence.^^* 

The  liver  is  naturally  of  a  dull  brownish  colour.  By 
vinous  indulgence  however  it  assumes  a  granular  appear- 
ance. In  this  state  it  has  been  compared  to  the  cut  sur- 
face of  a  nutmeg.  The  nutmeg  liver  is  familiar  to  most 
medical  men.  Dr.  Hodgkin  remarks,  that  heha^  seen  it 
in  a  state  resembling  wet  saw-dust,  and  composed  of  a  fat 
and  pale  substance, \  Topei*s  commonly  taunt  each  other 
with  being  *^  white  livered/'  a  phrase  perfectly  ^miliar  to 
that  class  of  society. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  is  a  very  common  result  of 
intemperance ;  sometimes  even  to  double  its  natural  ex- 
tent, accompanied  very  generally,  with  almost  complete 
disorganization  of  its  structure.  The  author  of  the  small 
Essay  which  has  been  previously  quoted,  states,  that  lie 
has  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  liver  had  become 
enlarged  from  intemperance,  so  as  to  occupy  a  great  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  weighing  from  eight  to 
twelve  pounds,  when  as  he  observes  it  should  have  weighed 
not  more  than  four  orfive.t  The  effects  of  ardent  spirits 
in  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  liver,  have  been  observed 
in  other  animals  besides  man.  London  fowl-dealei*s  are 
said  to  mix  gin  with  the  food  of  the  birds,  by  which  means 
they  are  fattened  and  their  livers  swelled  to  a  great  size.  § 

Enlargement  of  the  liver,  however,  is  not  an  invariable 
consequence  of  intemperance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  bulk 
of  this  important  organ  is  sometimes  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  the  free  use  of  strong  drink.  Its  structure  at 
the  same  time  is,  in  some  cases,  so  disorganized  as  to 
acquire  a  most  remarkable  solidity.     Such  was  the  con- 

*  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  124. 

f  Lectures  on  Health,  p.  152.  Dr.  T.  H.  Burgess,  of  London, 
not  long  ago  madea^os^  mortem  examination  of  a  person  who  had, 
for  a  considerable  period,  been  accustomed  to  indulge  immo- 
derately in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  "  The  Ivoer^  he  states, 
"wJUjfruMe  when  touched,  and  cdmost  tumbled  to  pieces  in  the  h<md'^ 

X  Address  by  a  Physician,  page  6. 

§  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  page  134. 
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dition  of  the  late  George  Frederic  Cook,  an  individual 
notorious  for  his  partiality  to  the  bottle,  as  well  as  for 
his  extraordinary  powers  of  dramatic  representation.* 

One  of  the  first  and  most  prominent  consequences  of 
these  vital  changes,  is  a  defective  secretion  of  the  bile  both 
in  regard  to  its  quantity  and  quality.  From  thence  arises 
defective  digestion.  In  addition  to  this  may  be  remarked 
the  torpidity  of  the  bowels,  which  is  induced  principally 
from  the  absence  of  proper  and  efficient  bile.  This  fluid 
mav  be  considered  as  their  natural  stimulus. 

f  cterus,  or  jaundice,  is  another  state  of  the  system 
frequently  prc)duced  by  intemperance,  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  functions  of  the  liver.  It  arises 
in  fact  from  organic  obstruction  in  this  organ.  "  White 
livers"  yield  often  little  or  no  bile,  but  when  they 
do  so  the  bile  ducts  and  vessels  are  obstructed,  and  the 
liver  returns  blood  mixed  with  bile  to  the  heart,  where  it 
is  distributed  through  the  whole  system,  and  produces 
that  sickly  and  yellow  appearance  which  is  often  spoken 
of  as  being,  "  as  yellow  as  a  guinea.*'  **  The  drunkard," 
observes  Dr.  Trotter,  "  should  be  taught  to  look  into  a 
glass,  that  he  may  spy  the  changes  in  his  countenance ; 
the  first  stage  would  present  him  with  redness  of  eyes ; 
the  second,  would  exhibit  the  carbuncled  nose ;  and  the 
third,  a  yellow  and  black  jaundice.'*'t  "  I  have,"  remarks 
the  same  physician,  "  at  present  a  patient  just  recovering 
from  diseased  liver  and  jaundice,  who,  by  giving  up  the 
vinous  stimulus  at  once,  has  been  miraculously  snatched 
from  the  verge  of  the  grave."! 


*  Dr.  Hosack,  on  making  a  pott  mortem  examination,  found 
that  the  liver,  which  was  of  a  lighter  colour  than  natural,  did  not 
exceed  its  usual  size,  but  was  so  exceedingly  hard  and  dense  as 
to  make  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife.  The  regular  cir* 
culation  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  had  evidently  long  ceased, 
and  tubercles  were  found  throughout  its  whole  substance,  and 
the  numerous  blood  vessels  wliich  had  formerly  been  in  active 
and  healthy  operation,  had  become  nearly  obliterated.  The 
physician  before  quoted,  states  that  he  had  met  with  several  cases 
in  the  course  of  his  dissections,  in  which  the  liver  was  found 
smaller  than  natural,  shrivelled,  indm^ated,  its  blood  vessels 
diminished  in  size  and  number,  with  the  whole  of  its  internal 
structure  more  or  less  changed. — Address  by  aPhtfncian^  p.  6. 
t  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  page  129.  t  Ibid. 
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Disorders  of  the  biliary  dufito  arise  from  what  is  called 
the  moderate  and  temperate  use  of  wine.  Numerous  fiictSy 
in  proof,  are  found  in  the  writings  of  medical  men.* 

The  drunkard  is  particularly  subject  to  attacks  of 
dropsy.  This  disorder  very  frequently  arises  from 
hepatic  disease.  The  blood  is  obstructed  in  the  veins, 
lymph  is  in  consequence,  thrown  out  from  their  ex- 
tremities, which,  in  its  accumulated  state,  forms  the 
diseased  condition  under  consideration.  The  general 
debility  of  the  system  which  is  induced  by  intemperance, 
forms  another  not  uncommon  cause  of  this  distressing 
disease.  Dr.  Rush  enumerates,  among  other  effects  of 
indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  dropsy  of  the  belly  and 
limbs,  and,  finally,  of  every  cavity  of  the  body. 

Emaciation  is  another  result  of  intemperance,  and,  in 
particular,  of  such  intemperance  as  is  occasioned  by  in- 
dulgence in  ardent  spirits.  This  pernicious  habit  im- 
pairs and  destroys  the  sources  of  nutrition  and  health. 
The  conversion  of  food  into  healthy  chyle  is  thus  pre- 
vented or  obstructed ;  and,  in  many  cases,  even  if  the 
appetite  and  digestive  process  are  occasionally  improved, 
the  vessels  by  which  the  nutriment  is  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  system,  are  more  or  less  diseased,  and  thence  become 
inactive  and  torpid. 

Corpulence  or  unnatural  increase  of  size,  forms  another 
kind  of  disease  which  afflicts,  in  particular,  a  certain  class 

*"  Nearly  three  months  ago,"  remarks  Dr.  Cheyne,  *  a  gentle^ 
man,  far  advanced  in  years,  came  to  Dublin  to  obtain  relief  from 
a  painful  affection  of  the  biliary  ducts,  under  which  he  had  been 
suffering  for  nearly  a  year.  He  considered  himself  temperate  in 
wine,ofVhich,  I  believe,  he  seldom  exceeded  a  pint  after  dinner  ; 
before  he  left  the  country,  he  was  ordered  to  tcdce  not  more  than 
three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  in  the  day.  This  gentleman  came 
under  my  care,  and  shortly  after,  he  had  an  attack  of  the  ptdsy, 
one  side  of  his  body  became  nearly  insensible  and  powerless., 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  him  every  descrip^ 
tion  of  fermented  liquor,  limiting  him  to  aqueous  drinks.  Under 
this  regimen,  to  which,  being  a  man  of  strong  resolution,  he 
cheerftulv  submitted  ;  in  four  or  five  weeks  he  nearly  recovered 
the  use  of  his  paralyzed  limbs,  and,  what  was  not  to  be  expected, 
at  his  advanced  age,  he  recovered  flesh.  I  heard  this  day  (Oct. 
16th)  that  he  has  had  no  return  of  the  pain  since  he  ceased  to 
take  wine. — A  Second  Letter  on  the  Ejects  of  Wines  and  Spirits,  page 
a    J830. 
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of  drinkers.  This  disease  seldom  occurs  among  grossly 
intemperate  characters.  It  is  in  general  found  among 
those  publicans  and  others,  who  are  of  indolent  habits, 
and  wno  indulge  freely  in  ^oss  meats,  in  addition  to 
other  causes,  favourable  to  this  morbid  state.  The  blood 
is  loaded  with  an  unhealthy  and  superabundant  mass  of 
fat  which  it  deposits  through  the  whole  system,  but  more 
especially  on  the  omentum  and  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
Hence,  the  abdominal  protuberance  for  which  this  class  of 
persons  are  remarkable.*  This  state  is  so  essentially  one 
of  disease,  that  even  when  its  unfortunate  subjects  are 
rapidly  sinking  through  the  effects  of  free  living,  and  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  system  are  in  a  state  of  comparative 
emaciation,  the  bulky  appearance  of  the  abdomen  re- 
mains. Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  fact,  in  a  reproof 
which  he  gives  to  one  of  his  most  celebrated  characters. f 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
corporeal  enlargement  arises  from  a  deposition  of  gaseous 
and  liquid  matter  into  the  various  interstices  of  the  system. 
The  bloated  appeamnce  of  the  drunkard,  renders  this 
hypothesis  not  improbable. 

Bulkj  we  may  further  observe,  is  no  certain  indication 
(^weight.  Many  cases  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation of  persons,  who,  after  they  have  abandoned  for  a 
few  months  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  have  consider- 
ably diminished  in  bulk,  but  at  the  same  time  have  weighed 
much  heavier,  and  have  displayed  more  solidity  and 
firmness  in  their  muscular  developments.  This  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  by  accurate  and  numerous  experi- 
ments.   The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  muscular  parts  of  the 

*  A  case  in  point  is  related  in  Rust's  Journal.  The  musotdar 
tfdMtcmce  was  cowcerted  into  fai,  and  had  accumulated  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  in  all  the  cavities.  A  nauseous  sweet  smeU 
issued  from  the  whole  body.  Rus^s  Magaxin  fwr  die  gesamnUe 
Heilhunde  xxi.  522. 

+  Chief  Justice. — ^**  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the 
scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old,  with  all  the  charac^ 
ters  of  age  ?  ELave  you  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand,  a  yellow 
ofaeek,  a  white  beard,  a  deerecuin^  leg,  an  increasing  belly  t 
Is  not  your  voice  broken,  your  wmd  short,  your  chin  double, 
your  wit  single,  and  every  part  about  you  blasted  with  an- 
tiquity ;  and  will  you  call  yourself  young  ?  Fie,  fie,  fie,  Sir 
John  r — King  Henry  IV.  act  1,  scene  2. 

Q  3 
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system  have  received  more  nutriment,  and  thus  acquired 
greater  solidity,  while  nature  has  divested  itself  of  the 
morbid  redundancy  of  semi-putpescent  and  unnatural  fat.* 
4.  The  heart  and  its  functions, — Diseases  and  de- 
rangement of  the  organs  of  circulation  from  indulgence 
in  strong  drink,  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  heart,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  circulation,  is  peculiarly  subject  to  undue 
excitement.  Excessive  palpitations  of  that  important 
viscus  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  distressing 
complaint,  is  generally  accompanied  with  most  pain- 
ful sensations,  and  alarming  symptoms.  In  a  state  of 
health  the  natural  action  of  the  heart  ought  to  go  steadily 
on  without  any  sensible  consciousness  of  its  operations. 
The  presence  however  of  a  stimulating  ingredient  in  the 
blood,  and  its  repeated  application,  produces  a  state  of 
unnatural  excitement  in  its  functions,  which  is  distinctly 
and  painfully  evidenced  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 
Great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head,  accompanied,  of  course,  with  excited  and 
accelerated  pulsation,  form  its  most  prominent  and  cha- 
racteristic symptoms.  This  state  not  unfrequently  termi- 
nates, in  a  thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart,  in  addition  to  ossification  of  its  elastic  valves,  or 
in  other  words,  their  conversion  into  a  bony  substance. 
Hence  the  blood  cannot  circulate  with  its  usual  freedom, 
and  on  occasions  of  great  excitement,  when  a  rush  of  the 


*  Bennett,  in  his  "  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist,"  relates  an  in- 
teresting instance  of  the  weight  acquired  by  the  system  during  a 
period  of  abstinence  from  inebriating  liquors.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  servants  of  the  settlers  [in  New  South  Wales]  are  con- 
victs, and,  in  general,  greatly  attached  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  It  is  a  common  practice  with  them  to  feign  sickness,  in 
order  to  get  a  trip  to  the  capital,  one  hundred  miles  off,  by  way 
of  holiday.  One  of  these  individuals  having  been  convicted  of 
some  offence,  was  sentenced  to  three  months  hard  labour  at  the 
chain  gang  in  the  laborious  work  of  road  making.  His  com- 
panions, by  way  of  amusement,  weighed  him  before  his  departure, 
and  chalked  the  amount  on  the  bam  door.  Notwithstanding, 
adds  the  writer,  the  far  harder  labour  he  had  to  perform,  yet 
the  salutary  influence  of  good  AdomCs  Ale,  and  regular  diet,  instead 
of  his  former  spirituous  potations,  was  such,  that  on  his  return, 
being  again  weighed,  they  found  he  had  gained  about  twenty  pound*. 
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blood  takes  place  to  these  valves  or  gateways,  its  progress 
is  suddenly  impeded,  and  thus  in  many  oases,  sudden  death 
is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  arteries,  both  large 
and  small  in  intemperate  persons  are  frequently  subjected  to 
ossification,  as  is  oflen  found  on  post  mortem  exami- 
nations. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  vinous  indulgence  on  the 
circulation,  however,  are  most  palpably  evidenced  in  the 
important  changes  which  it  effects  on  the  blood  itself, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  adverted  to.  The  blood 
of  the  drunkard  is  much  darker  than  natural,  having  lost 
its  red  or  arterial  properties,  and  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  serum ;  in  fact,  it  approaches  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
character  of  venous  blood.  Thus  it  has  been  deprived  of 
some  of  the  principal  properties  of  that  blood  which  is 
capable  of  affording  nourishment  to  the  system,  and 
energy  to  the  whole  of  the  animal  functions.  In  this 
fitate,  the  circulation  is  slow  and  languid.  The  blood 
moreover  is  incapable  of  affording  that  natural  8timttht§ 
to  the  vessels,  which  it  possessed  in  a  state  of  health ;  and 
the  entire  system  is  characterized  by  loss  of  tone  and 
energy,  productive  of  an  irregular  and  sluggish  action. 
In  this  stage  of  morbid  debility  the  system  is  necessarily 
rendered  peculiarly  liable  to  disease  and  dissolution.* 

6.  Tlie  lungs  and  tfieir  functions. — Disease  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  in- 
dulgence in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  One  in- 
jurious effect  of  this  practice  no  doubt  arises  from  the 
irritation  occasioned  to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
trachea,  bronchial  vessels,  and  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  by 

*  That  death  from  intemperance  may  be  immediately  produced 
by  spasmodic  affection  of  the  heart,  is  shown  from  the  follow- 
ing example.  A  large  athletic  man,  long  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirit,  on  drinking  a  glass  of  raw  whiskey,  dropped 
instantly  dead.  On  the  body  being  carefully  dissected,  no  ade- 
quate cause  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  life  could  be  found  in  any 
part,  except  the  heart.  This  organ  proved  to  be  free  from  blooa, 
and  was  hard  and  firmly  contracted,  as  if  affected  by  spasm. 
^I  am  convinced,"  adds- the  intelligexit  physician  who  relates 
this  case,  ^  that  many  of  those  cases  of  sudden  death,  which  take 
place  with  intemperate  persons,  are  the  result  of  spasmodic 
action  of  the  heart,  from  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  or  some 
ether  part  of  the  system." — Addresi  by  a  Physieian,  p,_  7. 
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the  direct  application  of  alcoholic  stimulus.  This  mem- 
brane is  highly  sensible^  and  as  alcohol  is  known  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  lungs  through  the  medium  of  the  cir- 
culation^  it  necessarily  comes  in  contact  with  the  parts  in 
question^  on  being  exuded  on  their  surface,  through  the 
exhalent  vessels.  Coughing,  and  laboured  respiration,  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  Continued  intemperance  pro- 
duces a  disorganized  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
structure  of  the  lungs,  frequently  preceded  by  attacks  of 
inflammation,  which  generally  end  in  fatal  consumption. 
The  copious  expectoration  produced  in  the  first  instance, 
is  thrown  off  from  the  inflamed  surface,  and  is  indicative 
of  the  serious  amount  of  injury  which  is  going  on. 

The  lungs  are  also  aflected  by  sympathy  with  other 
organs  in  a  diseased  condition.  The  liver  and  stomach 
when  in  a  disordered  state,  easily  affect  the  lungs,  from 
the  intimate  and  sympathetical  relation  which  subsists 
between  those  organs.  This  circumstance  is  familiar  to 
every  practitioner  in  medicine.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  an  irritated  state  of  the  lungs  is  commonly  removed 
by  reguteting  and  restoring  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
stomach.* 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  subject  was  thoroughly 
investigated,  it  would  be  found  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  which  occur 
in  this  country  originate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  injurious  transitions  from  excitement  to 
depression,  which  those  who  are  habituated  to  their  use, 
are  subjected,  forms  no  doubt  the  predisposing  cause. 
Hence  the  delicate  and  highly  susceptible  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs,  continually  labours  under  irritation 
and  subacute  inflammation,  which  eventually  ends  in 
destructive  and  hereditary  disease.     The  erroneous  notion 


*  "I  have  met  with  many  cases,'*  remarks  the  writer  before 
quoted,  "  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  of  cough  and  difficult 
breathing,  which  could  be  relieved  only  by  refulatin^  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  and  which  soon  yielded,  on  the  patient 
ceasing  to  irritate  this  organ  with  ardent  spirit.  I  have  found 
the  liver  still  more  frequently  the  source  of  this  affection  ;  and 
on  restoring  that  organ  to  its  healthy  condition,  by  laying  aside 
the  use  of  ardent  spirit,  all  the  pulmonary  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided/*   Add/reu'  of  a  PhysicMn^  p.  8.  .  > 
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SO  generally  entertained  in  regard  to  the  cold  opposing 
influence  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  is  a  common  cause  o£ 
this  fatal  disorder.  Hence  spirituous  liquors  are  most 
freely  indulged  in  at  those  seasons  when  the  effects  of 
cold  require  to  be  guarded  against.  The  remedy  how- 
ever awfiilly  increases  the  disease  ! 

Respiration  is  materially  interfered  with,  and  impaired 
by  the  use  of,  inebriatine  compounds.  Alcoholic  liquors 
considerably  excite  and  increase  the  action  of  respiration. 
Divers,  for  instance,  cannot  remain  under  wat«r  for  so 
great  a  length  of  time  after  they  have  taken  ardent  spirits, 
as  when  they  are  not  under  its  influence.  Mr.  Spalding^ 
the  celebrated  diver,  observed,  that  when  he  drank  spiri- 
tuous liquors  in  his  diving  bell,  he  consumed  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time  than 
when  he  abstained  from  them.  The  same  effect,  he 
observed,  also  to  arise  from  the  use  of  fermented  liquors. 
On  this  account,  he  found  it  necessary  on  these  occasions 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  use  of  simple  water  alone. 

6.  The  skin  and  its  functions. — Habitual  topers  are 
commonly  observed  to  be  subject  to  cutaneous  eruptions. 
These  vary  both  in  their  nature  and  in  their  character. 
A  brief  examination  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  is  not 
only  an  important  but  a  necessary  branch  of  our  inquiry. 

The  OuttcB  Rosacea  or  florid  eruptions  on  the  face,  and 
in  particular  on  the  nose,  are  too  familiar  and  character- 
istic objects  of  attention,  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  general 
reader.  These  are  really  "  signals  which  nature  holds 
out,  and  waves  in  token  of  internal  distress."  They  ex- 
hibit the  fearful  conflict  of  the  physical  powers  with  their 
moi-tal  enemy,  which  has  been  going  on  within ;  and  are 
the  safety  valves  which  nature  herself  has  formed  for 
partial  protection  and  relief.  Shakspeare  denominates 
these  marks  of  bacchanalian  indulgence  bubticles,  wkel^s 
and  rosy  drops j  and  characterizes  the  unfortunate  subject 
of  them  as  "  the  knight  of  the  burning  lampJ^'^  Dr, 
Rush  speaks  of  them  by  the  name  of  "  rum  buds.*^ 
TheV  are  produced,  however,  by  free  indulgence  in  any 
of  tne  strong  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks.     The  appearancjf 

*  The  description  of  Bardolph's  nose,  contains  some  witty 
ajhisions  to  this  well  known  fact.    Henry  /F.,  act  3,  scene  3. 
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of  the  face  differs  according  to  the  temperament,  and  the 
stage  at  which  the  disease  has  arrived.  It  has  been  ob- 
fierved,  that,  in  the  red  faced  drunkard,  the  poison  acts 
most  upon  the  surface,  while  in  the  pale  faced  drunkard, 
it  preys  upon  his  vitals.  Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Zoono- 
mia,  speaks  of  these  eruptions  as  being  sympathetic  of 
disease  of  the  liver.  Dr.  Macnish  thus  animadverts  on 
this  point : — "  I  have  remarked  that  drunkards  who  have 
a  foul,  livid,  and  pimpled  face,  are  less  subject  to  liver 
complaints  than  those  who  are  free  from  such  eruptions. 
In  this  case,  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  sui-face  of 
the  body  seems  to  prevent  that  fluid  from  being  directed 
so  forcibly  to  the  viscera,  as  it  otherwise  would  be.''* 

The  florid  nature  of  these  eruptions,  is  no  doubt  occa* 
sioned  by  a  chemical  change,  which  is  effected  by  means  of 
the  atmosphere,  on  the  otherwise  dark  and  unhealthy  blood, 
which  is  found  in  the  bodies  of  drunkards. f 

The  skin  in  drunkards  differs  much  in  its  appearance. 
This  characteristic  is  remarkably  displayed  in  the  beer- 
drinker  and  the  spirit-drinker.  Hogarth,  in  one  of  his 
celebrated  pictures  called  Gin-Lane,  and  Ale-Alley, 
makes  this  distinction  a  point  of  considerable  prominence. 

The  skin  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  disgusting  eruptions 
from  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Dr.  Darwin 
speaks  of  one  of  these  under  the  denomination  of  Psora 
JEJbriorum.  "Elderly  people,"  he  remarks,  "who  have 
been  much  addicted  to  spirituous  drinks,  as  beer,  wine,  or 
alcohol,  are  liable  to  an  eruption  all  over  their  bodies ; 

*  Dr.  J.  Baxter  of  America  thus  describes  these  cutaneous 
eruptions.  "  There  are,"  he  remarks, "  appearances  of  two  diffe- 
rent kinds,  which  are  the  reverse  of  each  other.  One  is  the 
shinin&r  rosiness,  accompanied  with  rough  granulations,  or  tuber- 
cles. It  commences  at  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  spreads  over 
the  countenance,  interspersed  with  blue  streaks,  and  is  increased 
by  new  potations,  exercise,  fire,  or  smy  exciting  cause.  The 
Other  is  a  pale  and  pulpy  appearance,  with  a  safiow  hue,  indi- 
cative of  the  liver  being  affected  by  frequent  potations,  the  ^e-' 
lids  are  swelled,  the  eyes  red  and  inflamed.  In  cases  of  the  fu»t 
kind,  the  constitution  holds  out  with  more  evenness,  but  the 
4ecay  is  more  sudden.  It  most  frequently  terminates  in  apo-^ 
plexy.  In  those  of  the  second  kind,  life  is  drawn  out  like  a  fine 
wire,  through  premature  old  ase  and  sufferings,  first  of  the 
digestive  organs,  then  of  the  liver,  and  if  any  predisposition 
exist,  of  the  lungs.'* 
f  Anatomy  of  Dnmkenncss,  i[)at^e  \AS, 
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which  is  attended  with  very  afflictiye  itching,  and  which 
they  probably  propagate  from  one  part  of  their  bodies  to 
another  with  their  own  nails,  by  scratching  themselves,"* 
Dr.  Macnish  asserts,  that  he  has  met  with  several  case^ 
of  the  same  disease.f  In  addition  to  these,  there  ar  esomo 
ulcerous  affections  of  the  skin,  of  a  loathsome  nature, 
which  have  been  observed  in  persons  of  intemperate  habits.. 
Dr.  Trotter,  when  physician  to  the  fleet  under  Lord 
Howe,  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  affection  of 
this  nature.  It  was  an  ulcer,  he  remarks,  of  the  most 
malignant  kind  on  record,  and,  in  its  character,  was 
directly  opposite  to  the  scorbutic  ulcer.  What  was 
found  a  certain  cure  for  the  sea-scurvy  had  no  effect  on 
this  sore.  "  The  least  scratch  on  the  skin,  the  puncture 
of  a  lancet,  a  blistered  part,  but  especially  scalds  and 
bums,  degenerated  into  this  ulceration,  with  a  rapidity 
not  to  be  conceived.  Large  loss  of  muscular  flesh  from 
sloughs,  and  caries  of  bone,  were  the  consequence.  An 
unusual  faetor  attended  this  sore,  beyond  what  even  large 
sloughs  occasion."!  The  same  characters,  in  a  modified 
form,  will  be  found  to  attend  all  ulcerous  affections  with 
which  the  intemperate  are  afflicted.  "  When  drunkards," 
remarks  Dr.  Macnish,  "are  affected  with  scrofula,  scurvy, 
or  any  cutaneous  disease  whatever,  they  always,  cmteru 
paribus,  suffer  more  than  other  people." 

7.  The  Unnary  Organs  and  their  Functions.—^ 
These  important  organs  suffer  almost  the  same  injurious 
effects  from  intemperate  habits,  as  those  which  have  been 
adduced,  as  affecting  the  functions  of  other  parts  of 
the  human  system.  There  is,  perhaps,  one  redeeming 
quality  to  be  found  in  their  operation  upon  that  particular 
portion  of  the  animal  economy.  The  secreting  power  of 
the  kidnies  is  well  known  to  be  powerfully  increased  by 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  which  is,  in  feet,  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  a  portion  of  the  stimulating  material  is,, 
by  this  means,  got  rid  of.  The  continual  irritation  to 
which  these  organs  of  excretion  are  subjected,  gradually 
effects  a  change  in  their  structure,  which  not  unfrequently, 

*  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  276.    Edit,  1796. 
t  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  146. 
"t  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  139. 
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has  a  fatal  termination.  Dr.  Ogston  who  had  superior 
opportunities  of  information,  states,  that  in  the  post 
mortem  examinations  which,  he  made,  "  the  kidney  was 
found  enlarged,  softened,  and  paler  than  usual,  and  the 
bladder  thickened  and  of  considerable  size."  In  addition 
to  inflammation,  aiid  thickening  of  its  coats,  paralysis 
and  spasm  may  be  enumei-ated  among  the  consequences 
of  intemperance,  and  from  thence  result  both  an  occasional 
isuppression  of  wine,  indicative  of  confirmed  strangury, 
and  also  incontinence  of  that  important  fluid.  One  of 
the  most  fatal  eflects  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  kidnies, 
is  a  permanently  morbid  and  excessively  enlarged  secretion 
of  urine.  This  morbid  secretion  is  sometimes  so  large  as 
to  amount  to  several  gallons  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In 
these  cases,  the  urine  is  frequently  quite  sweet,  ferments 
like  beer,  and  often  attracts  flies.  There  is  mucb  reason  to 
suppose,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  this  disorder  is  to  be  found 
in  a  depraved  condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  Dr. 
Trotter  was  of  opinion,  that  many  drunkards  have  this 
complaint  upon  them  without  taking  noticeof  it ;  and  that 
it  comes  and  goes  without  creating  alarm,  as  they  happen 
to  live  regularly  or  otherwise.  When  it  has  once  assumed 
a  decided  character,  however,  it  frequently  baffles  medical 
skill,  and  sooner  or  later  has  a  fatal  termination. 

The  formation  of  urinary  calculi,  is  well  known  to  be 
a  frequent  consequence  of  intemperate  habits.*  This 
morbid  and  painful  concretion  has,  in  a  previous  chapter, 
been  sufficiently  shown,  to,  be  closely  allied  with  the  free 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

There  are  several  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidnies 
which  are  more  or  less  produced  or  aggravated  by  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Most  of  these  are  productive  of 
fetal  consequences  and  greatly  contribute  to  swelling 
out  the  fearful  list  of  irrecoverable  diseases,  originating  in 
the  pernicious  use  of  strong  drinks. 
•  The  examples  adduced  in  the  present  chapter,  exhibit 
some  of  the  more  injurious  ana  characteristic  diseases 
which  result  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  They  do 

*  Dr.  Burgess,  in  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  drunkard 

freviously  alluded  to,  (p.  3^,)  found  in  the  kidnies  "about  one 
luidred  calculi,  or  small  stones,  of  the  size  of  a  shot." 
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not,  however,  form  anything  like  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  physical  evils  arising  from  intemperance.  A  minute 
and  accurate  inquiry  of  this  description,  would  occupy  a 
volume  of  considerable  size.  The  effects  of  alcoho 
on  the  brain  and  nervous  functions,  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

The  influence  of  this  stimulant  in  aggravating  diseases^ 
which  already  exists  and  in  destroying  the  susceptibility  of 
the  system  in  regard  to  the  curative  effects  of  medicines 
and  medical  treatment ,  forms  a  necessary  ana  important 
subject  of  investigation. 

Stimulating  liquors  aggravate  diseoMS  which  already 
exist.  Medical  men,  have  frequent  cognizance  of  this 
fact.  In  many  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  character, 
in  particular,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity  altogether,  to 
restrict  invalids  from  the  use  of  any  kind  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor.  In  chronic  cases  especially,  the  moderate 
use  of  stimulants  has,  in  innumerable  instances,  pro- 
tracted the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
disease,  and  completely  baffled  the  remedial  measures  of 
medical  men.  On  the  removal  of  moderate .  stimulus, 
a  disease,  perhaps  of  manv  years  standing,  totally  disap- 
pears, witnout  the  aid  either  of  medicines,  or  medical 
treatment.  Such  is  the  restorative  power  of  nature  when 
uninfluenced  by  artificial  agents. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  aptly  remarks,  that  those 
who  have  he^rd  how  large  a  quantity  of  fermented  liquor 
may  sometimes  he  taken  without  injury,  ought  also  to 
know  how  small  a  quantity  may  prove  injurious  ;  other- 
wise, he  remarks,  the  question  at  issue  has  not  been  fairly 
submitted  to  their  judgment.  "Wine,"  observes  this 
physician,  "  even  in  a  small  quantity,  sometimes  so  offend 
the  stomach,  as  to  cause  immediate  vomiting.  I  have 
known  many  individuals  who  have  repeatedly  tried  to 
drink  wine,  but  were  obliged  to  desist,  as  half  a  glass  at 
any  time  would  throw  them  into  a  fever,  which  would 
last  for  several  hours,  and  cause  great  languor  on  the 
following  day.  I  have  read  of  a  physician  who  had  for 
a  long  time  abstained  from  fermented  liquors,  and  who, 
having  occasion  to  take  medicines,  which  were  adminis- 
tered in  a  spirituous  vehicle,  complained  that  a  distressing 
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excitement  was  produced  by  a  quantity  of  spiiits  which 
could  not  have  exceeded  a  tea-spoonful/'  * 

The  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  produces  such  a  state 
of  the  system,  as,  in  active  disease,  prevents  the  neces- 
sary curative  effects  of  medicines  and  medical  treatment. 
This  fact  is  equally  familiar  to  the  medical  profession. 
— The  use  of  stimulants  impairs,  if  it  does  not  totally 
destroy,  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  thus  vital 
exhaustion  is  induced,  at  a  time  when  its  resisting  energy 
is  most  required.  For  this  reason,  many  diseases  run  on 
uni?ifluenced  by  medical  treatment,  and,  in  many  cases, 
where  there  is  great  exhaustion,  medicines  are  often  en- 
tirely useless,  and  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  in  spite 
of  every  curative  exertion.  The  following  is  the  result 
of  extended  observation  on  the  part  of  fifteen  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  New  York  : — "  When  a  person 
accustomed  to  spirituous  drinks,  is  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory disease,  he  is  in  the  following  predicament :  the 
disease  requires  that  bleeding  and  other  evacuations  should 
be  used^  which  the  habits  of  the  patient  will  not  permit ; 

*  Letters  on  Wines  and  Spirits,  p.  14. — An  illustration,  how- 
ever, adduced  by  Mr.  Crampton,  Surgeon-General  in  Ireland,  and 
published  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  presents  a  most  power- 
ful proof  of  the  subject  in  question.  A  gentleman  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  rather  delicate  frame,  who  laboured  under  a  severe 
pain  of  periodic  nature,  which  depended  upon  an  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  right  tibia,  noticed  a  circumstance  with 
respect  to  the  influence  of  fermented  liquors  on  this  affection, 
**  which,"  remarks  Mr.  Crampton,  **  appears  to  be  of  considerable 
importance,  as  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  even  very  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  in  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  He 
observed  at  first,  that  the  pain  invariably  recurred  within  an 
hour  after  dinner,  at  whatever  time  he  might  have  taken  that 
meal,  and  whether  the  food  had  been  anim^  or  vegetable.  Sus- 
pecting that  this  might  be  connected  with  the  nature  of  the 
Hquid,  rather  than  the  solid  matter  which  he  took  into  his 
stomach,  he  left  off  fermented  liquors ;  on  the  first  day  after  he 
had  made  the  change,  the  pain  did  not  return  till  he  had  been 
an  hour  in  bed ;  this  led  him  to  institute  a  number  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  fermented  liquors 
in  different  quantities  ;  the  result  was,  that  the  pain  could  with 
certainty  be  excited,  within  an  hour,  by  drinking  a  glass  of  any 
kind  of  fermented  liquor,  however  weak,  and  a  single  drachm, 
by  measure,  of  port  wine,  diluted  with  four  ounces  of  water, 
acted  with  equal  energy  as  a  glass  of  the  undiluted  wine." 
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the  habits  require  the  administration  of  stimulants,  which 
aggravate  the  disease.  In  either  case,  the  result  is  death. 
Evacuations  exhaust  the  little  remains  of  susceptibility, 
and  stimulants  exalt  the  disease,  and  prevent  the  cure. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  a  chronic  one,  or  not 
accompanied  with  febrile  action,  as  in  dropsy,  which  is 
often  produced  by  intemperate  drinking,  then  the  predi- 
cament is  nearly  the  same.  The  patient  wants  strength 
to  resist  the  disease,  and  is  desirous,  by  medical  aid,  to 
effect  a  cure ;  but  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the 
operation  of  medicine  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  reme- 
dies will  not  act.  There  is  no  cure  but  death.  If  to 
arouse  the  little  remains  of  susceptibility,  the  patient  resort 
to  previous  habits,  spirituous  potations,  the  disease  is 
i^gravated,  and  its  termination  surely  fatal."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  this  subject.  The  same 
influence,  more  or  less,  interferes  with  the  successful  treat- 
ment, and  professional  remedies  employed  to  remove, 
almost  every  variety  of  disease  which  afflicts  mankind. 
Alcohol  has  been  at  all  times,  not  only  a  source  of  great 
mischief  to  the  patient,  but  a  great  means  of  counter- 
acting and  discouraging  the  judicious  eflforts  of  the 
enlightened  and  persevering  physician. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


IKTOXICATING     LIQUORS     CONSIDERED     IN     RELATION    TO 
THEIR  EFFECTS  ON  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


Ebrietas  est  volontaria  insania. — Seneca. 


The  briain  and  its  functions  rank  above  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  animal  economy  in  importance.  Its  com- 
plicate and  delicate  structure  combined  with  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  renders  it 
a  matter  of  peculiar  necessity  that  it  should  be  guarded 
from  all  such  injury  and  improper  excitement  as  might 
tend  to  interfere  with  its  exquisite  harmony,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  derange  the  order  of  its  healthful  ope- 
rations. 

Apoplexy y  Palsy j  Epilepsy,  and  ITysteria,  are  among 
those  diseases  of  the  brain,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
brought  on  by  intemperate  indulgence.* 

Dr.  Trotter  relates  an  instance,  of  a  gentleman,  an 
acquaintance  of  his,  who  was  subject  to  what  he  terms 
periodical  apoplexy,  and  who  had  so  frequent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease,  that  he  could  foretel  to  his  relations 
the  exact  period  of  a  new  paroxysm.  After  each  attack, 
certain  paralytic  affections  commonly  remained.     This 

♦  **  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten,"  observes  Dr.  Macnish,  "  malt 
liquor,  drunkards  die  of  apoplexy  or  palsy."  Dr.  Trotter  re- 
marks, that  he  knew  a  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  but 
particularly  seamen,  who  were  subject  to  epilepsy,  and  never  got 
drunk  witnout  a  fit  coming  on. — Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  116.— 
Attacks  oflMs  description  fre^pundy  a/rise  in  persons,  who  do  not  indulge 
to  frealt  excess,  ^  Many  persons  cannot  get  slightly  intoxicated 
without  having  an  epileptic  or  other  convulsive  attack.  These 
fits  generally  arise  in  the  early  stages,  before  drunkenness  has 
got  to  a  height." — Macnish^s  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  150. 
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gentleman  had  not  the  apoplectic  make,  was  upwards  of 
sev^aiy  yeai's  of  age,  was  accustomed  to  much  country 
exercise,  and  always  i}ery  moderate  in  the  use  of  wine. 
At  this  time,  however,  he  could  not  take  two  glasses 
without  defect  of  voice  and  speech,  and  stupor  coming  on. 
In  this  situation,  he  had  upwards  of  thirty  distinct  fits  of 
apoplexy,  the  greater  part  of  which  Dr.  Trotter  himself 
witnessed.     In  one  of  them  the  patient  died.f 

Many  of  the  diseases,  in  the  present  day,  peculiar  to 
females,  may  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  in  particular  those  which  are  found  among 
the  poor.  These  evils,  however,  are  not  unknown 
among  the  higher  ranks  of  society.* 

Delirium  tremens,  or  delirium  with  tremor,  forms  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  and  appalling  of  the  catalogue  of 
diseases  brought  on  by  intemperance.  Its  synonime, 
paraphrosyne,  is  derived  from  irtxpa  erroneously,  aind 
<f>pvEio  I  understand,  an  erroneous  state  of  the 
mind.     This  disease  is  more  or  less  fatal  in  its  conse- 

ences,  in  proportion  to  the  previous  habits  and  const!- 


t  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  114. 

*  "  Females,"  he  remarks, "  affected  with  hysteria,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  consume,  three,  four,  or  five  glasses  of  wine  in  the 
day,  their  inconsiderate  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers,  ever 
pressing  them  to  take  wine.  When  I  prescribe  a  regimen  for 
such  patients,  I  generally  prohibit  the  use  of  wine,  and  this  pro- 
^motes  their  recovery  more  than  ammonia,  valerian,  assafoetida, 
or  any  of  those  remedies  which  are  thought  to  act  powerfully  on 
the  nerves,  and  which  certainly  do  act  powerfully  on  the  first 
pwr  (olfactory).  Very  often  will  the  patient  ask  if  she  must  of 
necessity  drink  wine,  as  her  friends  seem  anxious  to  make  her 
a  drunkard  ;  and  when  I  reply,  that  she  must  not  have  wine,  nor 
any  kind  of  strong  liquor,  she  expresses  the  utmost  gratification, 
declaring  that  she  had  all  along  felt  that  wine  disagreed  with 
her  stomach,  causing  flushing,  and  a  degree  of  feverish  irrita- 
bility, and  aggravatmg  every  distressing  symptom  of  her  com- 
plaint, and  that  it  will  be  the  greatest  relief  to  her  possible  to 
be  allowed  to  give  it  up.  "  Be  it  remembered  also,"  remarks  the 
same  experienced  physician,  "  that  in  men,  and  more  especially 
in  studious  men,  that  species  of  nervousness,  which  so  much 
resembles  hysteria,  is  often  maintained  by  the  daily  use  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  even  in  a  moderate  quantity." — Letter  onWi'M  and 
Spvntty  p.  6. 
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tation  of  ite  victims.  Those  persons  are  tbe  least  likely 
to  recover,  whose  systems  have,  for  a  considerable  period, 
laboured  under  incessant  excitement  from  the  free  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.  To  produce  this  condition  of  the 
system,  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  extreme  degree  of 
intoxication  be  superinduced.  It  is  not  unusual  for  indi- 
viduals to  be  capable  of  attending  to  the  concerns  of  life 
with  some  degree  of  propriety,  and  yet  be  in  such  a  state, 
that  at  some  unfavourable  opportunity,  this  terrible  disease 
shall  suddenly  display  itself  in  all  its  ten'ific  characters. 
By  some  medical  writer  delirium  tremens  has  been  looked 
«pon  as  "  forming  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
mania  and  fever."  Armstrong  remarks,  mat "  in  persons 
whose  constitutions  have  been  broken  down  by  the  long 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  the  simple  typhus  is  now  and  then 
accompanied  with  fits  of  wild  and  almost  maniacal  deli- 
rium. *  Pale  countenance,  extreme  anxiety  about  the 
most  trivial  circumstances,  combined  with  frightful  dreams, 
stomachic  derangement,  and  irregular  pulsation,  are 
among  the  most  prominent  of  those  distressing  prognostic 
symptoms,  which  stamp  the  character  of  this  disorder, 
and  indicate  its  awfiil  approach.  The  mind  becomes 
indescribably  harassed  with  phantasies  of  the  most  hideous 
and  unnatural  description.  Objects  most  calculated  to 
produce  loathsome  and  horrifying  feelings,  keep  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  disquietude 
and  anxiety.  At  one  period,  for  example,  they  imagine 
disgusting  veiTdin  to  be  creeping  about  the  body;  at 
other  times,  dauQ^ers  of  an  appalling  description,  are 
looked  upon  as  holding  out  prospects  of  momentary 
destruction — while  the  most  alarming  suspicions  are 
entertained,  even  of  those,  who,  under  different  circum- 
stances, were  esteemed  as  valued  relations  and  friends. 
Under  judicious  medical  treatment,  this  disease  is,  in 
general,  controlled.  When  neglected,  however,  or  im- 
properly treated,  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  a  fatal 
termination.  The  patient,  in  this  event,  is  not  unfre- 
quently  carried  off  in  convulsions.  Delirium  tremens, 
however,  may  terminate,  either  in  decided  madness,  or 

*  ArmstroDg  on  Fever. 
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confirmed  Idiotism ;  to  either  of  which,  perhaps,  death 
would  be  a  preferable  alternative. 

A  modified  species  of  this  disease  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon among  those  who  are  habitually  addicted  to  intem- 
perate habits.  It  is  attended  with  considerable  nervous 
derangement,  and  spectral  illusions  peculiarly  of  an  im- 
pleasing  character.  The  same  symptoms,  although  in  a 
diminished  degree,  are  often  witnessed  after  even  moderate 
vinous  indulgence,  as  the  nervous  depression,  and  tr©* 
mulous  appearances  which  follow,  clearly  demonstrate.* 

Madness  and  Idiotcy  are,  in  the  present  day  especially, 
familiar  and  deplorable  consequences  of  intemperate 
drinking.  A  fit  of  intoxication  is  in  reality  an  exhibition 
of  temporary  madness,  followed  as  it  usually  is,  by  strik- 
ing imbecility.  The  diseases  in  question  are  the  result 
only  of  a  similar  and  permanent  action  on  the  brain  aad 

*  Dr.  Copland  of  London,  between  the  years  1820  and  1832, 
had  about  nineteen  cases  under  his  care.     Dr.  S.  Jackson  of 
America  states,  that  he  has  treated  upwards  of  two  hundred 
cases.    Dr.  Carter  of  Philadelphia  makes  a  similar  statement. 
Dr.  Ware  has  seen  more  than  one  hundred,  and  Dr.  Wright 
asserts,  that  he  has  received  in  the  Institution  at  Baltimore,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  cases  annually.    Dr.  Copland,  however,  thinks 
many  of  these  cases  have  not  been  the  true  delirium  tremens, 
but  those  delirious  affections  which  immediately  follow  after 
intoxication.    The  amazing  consumption,  owing  to  their  cheap- 
ness, of  spirituous  liquors  in  America  is,  it  may  readily  be  sup- 
posed, a  sufficient  reason  for  the  appalling  prevalence  of  this 
disease  in  that  country,  a  striking  example  of  which,  is  also 
found  in  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Bailey,  founder,  and  one  of 
the  medical  officers  to  Somerset  Hospital,  Cape  Town.    During 
the  first  two  years  of  the  establishment  of  that  hospital  (181§ 
and  1820,)  there  were  admitted  six  hundred  and  twenty  patients, 
out  of  that  number,  only  four  were  cases  of  delirium  tremens  ; 
from  the  26th  of  May,  1827,  to  the  30th  March,  1830,  a  period  of 
two  years  and  ten  months,  during  the  administration  of  Dr, 
Bailey's  predecessor,  Mr.  Lajig,  there  were  thirty-three  cases  of 
that  disease  during  the  last  year  and  nine  months,  dated  froni 
January,  1832,  there  had  been  admitted  1050  patients,  of  which 
there  were  (ariang  chiefly  from  drunkenness)  of  delirium  tremens^ 
55  ;  diseased  livers,  400  ;  ulcers,  200 ;  pulmonary  consumptions, 
60;  maniacs,  21  ;  making  a  total  oi  763  cases.    During  the 
period  stated,  there  were  83  deaths ;  eight  out  of  ten,  by  pott 
mortem  examination,  showed  that  their  deaths  were  occasioned 
by  intemperance. 
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nervous  system.*     Seneca  wisely  observed — Ehrietas  est 
voluntaria  insania.f 

The  proportion  of  insane  in  Scotland,  was  some  years 
ago  nearly  threefold  to  what  it  was  in  England.  From  a 
return  made  by  the  Scotch  Clergy  in  1818,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  that  country 
was  4650,  which,  allowing  for  omissions,  as  some 
parishes  made  no  returns,  the  proportion  at  that  time 
would  be  about  two-and-a-half  to  every  1000  of  the 
population.  In  England,  the  highest  estimate  never  ex- 
ceeded one  to  1200.  An  accurate  and  valuable  work, 
published  at  that  period  states,  that  "  the  excessive  and 
mcreasing  use  of  spirituous  liquors  amongst  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  is  justly  to  be  considered  as  the  great 
cause  of  this,  as  well  as  other  diseases  to  which  they  are 
liable.'': 

In  Ireland,  also,  spirit-drinking  has  been  found  to  be 
a  most  fruitftil  source  of  madness.  Dr.  Hallaran,  who 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  attended  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  that  country,  (Cork  Hospital,)  for  the 
reception  of  the  lunatic  poor,  thus  remarks  : — *'  so  fre- 
quently do  cases  of  furious  madness  present  themselves, 
arising  from  long  continued  ebriety,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  inquire  the  cause,  the  aspect  of  the  individual  at  first 
sight,  being  sufficient  to  expose  its  well  known  ravages."  § 

In  the  minutes  of  evidence  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  lunatic  poor 
in  Ireland,  the  increase  of  lunatics  in  Ireland  was  stated, 
and  attributed  to  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  disease,  and 

•  **  Thmk  what  happens  to  a  man  who  drinks  a  quart  of  wine 
or  ale,  if  he  has  not  been  habituated  to  it.  He  loses  the  use 
both  of  his  limbs  and  of  his  imderstanding.  He  becomes  a  tem- 
porary idiot,  and  has  a  temporary  stroke  of  the  palsy," — Dr.  Dor- 
loin,  Zoonomia, 

f  The  connexion  between  physical  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
mental  insanity,  has  been  universally  observed  by  medical 
and  other  writers.  Reference  in  particular  may  be  made  to  the 
works  of  Morgagni,  in  his  justly  celebrated  treatise,  De  causii  et 
SedUms  M&rborum ;  also  to  numerous  other  authorities  cited  by 
Brigham,  in  his  Essay  on  Meutal  Cultivation. 

t  "Statistical  Survey  of  Scotland,**  vol.  v.  page  139. 

§  Practical  Observations  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Insanity,  by 
W.  8.  Hallaran,  M  J).,  p.  12.— 1817. 
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to  "  the  increased  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  pro- 
duces insanity."  * 

By  a  statement  of  Dr.  Crawford,  (in  1830)  it  appears, 
that  the  following  has  been  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
recently  made  at  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin  : 
The  number  of  patients  then  in  confinement  was  286 ; 
viz.,  120  males,  and  166  females ;  of  these^  there  were  no 
less  than  115,  whose  illness  was  known  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, from  the  acknowledgment  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  to  have  been  occasioned  by  drinking  of  whiskey, 
58  of  whom  are  males,  and  57  females.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  remarks  Dr.  Crawford,  that  a  great 
many  more  might  be  added  to  the  same  number,  as  is 
evident,  by  the  general  appearance  of  many,  and  the 
character  of  their  disease,  although  positive  information 
concerning  their  habits  of  life,  cannot  always  be  obtained  ; 
the  relatives  being  unwilling,  from  a  sense  of  shame,  to 
admit  that  they  were  intemperate."  They  often,  indeed, 
evince  a  singular  degree  of  moral  perversion  on  that 
subject,  confidently  asserting  that  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
was  a  model  of  temperance,  when,  on  closer  inquiry,  it 
will  frequently  appear,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  good  many  glasses  of  whiskey  in  the  day,  but  was,  not- 
tmtlistanding  considered  perfectly  sober ,  because  he  never 
indulged  so  far  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  his  work."  f 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  12.    1817. 

f  "  I  feel  confident,"  adds  Dr.  Crawford,  "  that  I  am  keeping 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  truth  in  stating,  that  at  least  one  out 
of  two,  of  the  patients  now  in  the  Asylum,  have  become  insane 
in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  and  I  know,  that 
the  same  has  been  observed  in  the  other  public  Lunatic  Asylums 
in  Ireland."  One  class  labour  under  various  forms  of  melancholy, 
paHicU  hallucinations,  impaired  mental  powers,  loss  of  m£mory,  com/plete 
fatuity,  delirium  tremens,  and  various  forms  of  pa/ralysis.  Those  thus 
affected,  are  mostly  habitual  tipplers,  who  have  long  indulged  in 
the  habit  of  taking  ardent  spirits  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep 
up  a  moderate  degree  of  excitement,  but  seldom,  perhaps,  if  ever, 
succeeding  so  as  to  produce  actual  intoxication.  This  is  probably 
the  most  aangerous  mode  of  drinking,  and  also  the  most  com- 
mon ;  people  encourage  themselves  in  it  by  applying  as  a  quietus 
to  their  reproving  consciences,  the  deceitful  excuse,  that  they 
stop  short  of  getting  drunk  ;  they  thus  go  on,  requiring,  as  they 
proceed,  a  gr^ually  increasing  quantity  of  liquor  to  keep  up  the 
delusive  enjoyment;  their  short  intervals  of  abstinence  from 
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In  England  and  Wales,  the  same  consequences  are 
found  to  follow  habits  of  intemperance.  In  a  Report 
presented  to  Parliament,  a  few  years  ago,  and  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears,  that  the 
pauper  lunatics  and  idiots  in  the  several  counties  of 
England  and  Wales,  amounted  to  veiy  nearly  10,000  in 
number ;  5145  of  which  were  females.  By  adding  to  this 
number  the  amount  of  lunatics  ascertained  to  be  confined 
in  public  and  private  asylums,  and  those  in  the  Army 
and  Navy ;  a  total  is  produced  of  13,665,  a  mass,  which, 
according  to  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  is  three  times  greater 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Out  of  495  patients  admitted  into  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
Liverpool,  257  were  ascertained  to  have  come  to  that 
state  through  intemperance.*  The  Repoil:  of  the  Middle- 
sex Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Han  well,  for  1834,  states  as 
follows :  "  The  seventy-six  deaths  which  have  occurred 
in  the  year,  have  been  (with  the  exception  of  those  who 
died  with  advanced  age)  principally  caused  by  the  disease 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  lungs,  and  the  complaints  brought 
on  by  those  deadly  potions  of  ardent  spirits,  in  which  the 
lower  classes  seem,  more  than  ever,  to  indulge.  In  a 
very  great  number  of  men  and  women,  the  insanity  is 
caused  entirely  by  spirit-drinking." 

Insanity  does  not  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  in  France, 
as  in  the  British  nation.  It  appears,  from  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Bayle,  that  between  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  and  the 
1st  of  January,  1823,  there  were  received  into  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Charenton,  847  male,  and  606  female  lunatic 
patients.  Of  this  number,  the  proportion  of  cases  arising 
from  intemperance,  was  one  to  fifteen  among  the  men,  and 
one  to  140  among  the  women.  The  calculations,  how- 
drink  are  attended  with  intolerable  feelings  of  distress,  despon- 
dency and  remorse,  until  at  last,  they  are  reduced  often  in  the 
prime  of  life,  to  the  degrading  condition  of  drivelling  besotted 
imbeciles,  with  constitutions  broken  down  by  a  variety  of  hope- 
less and  loathsome  complaints.  There  is  seldom  an  instance  of  re- 
covery from  any  of  the  forms  of  insanity  produced  in  (Jiis  manner.** 

*  Dr.  Ellis,  resident  Physician  at  tne  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Middlesex,  in  his  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  stated,  that  out  of  thirty-eight  individuals  admitted 
last  year  and  reported  as  recent  cases,  nineteen  were  known  to 
be  drunkards. — Pari.  EM.,  1834,  p.  46. 
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ever,  of  Dr.  Hallaran,  show  a  widely  different  proportion; 
being  one  to  three  among  the  men,  and  one  to  six  among 
the  women.  These  included  those  cases  alone,  the  origin 
of  which,  could  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  supposing 
the  entire  number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum  be  included 
in  the  calculation,  and  that  every  case  where  the  cause 
could  not  be  traced,  be  placed  on  the  list  of  those  which 
had  not  arisen  from  intemperance,  the  proportion  would 
still  be  one  to  six  among  the  men,  and  one  to  twelve 
among  the  women,  that  is,  in  relation  to  France,  more 
than  double  the  number  as  regards  the  male  sex,  and 
nearly  twelve  times  the  proportion  as  respects   females. 

The  observations  and  experience  of  Dr.  Esquirol, 
exhibit  a  still  greater  disparity.  Out  of  336  patients  sub- 
mitted to  his  care  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  he 
found  three  only,  whose  insanity  was  attributable  to 
excessive  drinking;  while,  according  to  Dr.  Hallaran, 
at  the  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum,  out  of  383  male  patients, 
103  had  been  reduced  to  that  melancholy  state  from  the 
effects  of  intemperance. 

The  Reports  of  the  Paris  hospitals  (Compte  Rendu, 
&c.,  1826,)  however  do  not  make  so  large  a  dispropor- 
tion as  in  the  cases  above  stated.  Out  of  2507  insane 
cases,  which  included  the  entire  number  in  the  hospitals 
of  Paris,  185  are  stated  to  have  become  so  by  drunken- 
ness, or  about  one  in  thirteen  and  a-half.  In  Cork,  the 
cases  were  one  in  four,  where  the  causes  of  the  disease 
could  be  ascertained,  and  one  in  eight  on  the  entire. 

It  has  almost  invariably  been  found,  that  in  the  lunatic 
asylums  in  France  and  Italy,  the  female  inmates  con- 
siderably preponderate  over  the  males.  This  arises, 
of  course,  from  peculiar  causes,  which  need  not  more 
particular  attention. 

At  the  Cork  Asylum,  however,  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  was  found  to  be  nearly  equal,  whilst  in  most  other 
similar  institutions  in  that  country,  the  males  prepon- 
derated. 

It  is  inferred,  from  these  statements,  that  some  cause 
of  insanity  was  in  operation  among  the  male  sex  in 
Ireland,  which  did  not  exist  in  France  and  Italy. 

In  America,  also,  intemperance  has  been  found  to  be 
equallv  nroductive  of  insanity.     Dr.  Watet^  %\a.\jes>^  ^^ 
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while  he  acted  as  house  pupil  and  apothecary  to  the 
Pennsylvanian  Hospital,  the  madness  of  one-third  of  the 
patients  confined  by  this  terrible  disease,  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.* 

Dr.  J.  V.  Rensselaer,  of  America,  states,  that  in  his 
opinion,  one-half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  which  come  under 
the  care  of  medical  men  in  that  country,  arise  more  or 
less  from  the  use  of  strong  drink. 

In  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  the  year  1834,  there  were  admitted  272 
patients.  Out  of  more  than  forty  difierent  causes  of 
insanity,  under  which  the  number  of  the  patients  are 
afiixed,  are  extracted  four  of  the  highest  proportions, 
exactly  as  they  are  published  in  the  Report.     These  are, 


Intemperance   .     .     56 
111  health     ...     18 


Fanaticism     .     .     13 
Family  troubles  .     11 


Intemperance  is  thus  seen  to  be  thrice  more  productive 
of  insanity  than  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  other  causes 
in  the  table  in  question.  It  is  known,  moreover,  to  be  the 
principal  cause  of  ill  health  and  family  troubles,  together 
with  many  other  reasons  generally  stated  in  public  docu- 
ments, as  strong  inducements  to  mania.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  gi*eat  numbers  of  individuals  are  rendered 
insane,  who  have  in  general  borne  a  character  of  tem- 
perance and  sobriety.  They  drink  freely,  but  not  to  a 
state  of  visible  intoxication.  The  excitement  thus  occa- 
sioned to  the  nervous  system,  on  some  favourable  oppor- 
tunity (and  perhaps  to  the  surprise  of  friends  and 
relations)  breaks  out  into  fierce  and  incurable  insanity. 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits,  by  Dr.  Rush. 
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THE    FALLACY    OF    POPULAa    OBJECTIONS    EXPOSED. 


Pure  water  is  the  best  drink  for  persons  of  all  temperaments  : 
it  promotes  a  free  and  equable  circulation  of  the  blood,  on  which 
the  due  performance  of  every  animal  function  depends.  Water 
drinkers  are  not  only  the  most  active  and  vigorous,  but  the  most 
healthy  and  cheerful. — Frederick  Hoffman. 

The  more  simple  life  is  supported  the  better,  and  he  is  happy 
who  considers  tPcUer  the  best  Aink. — Dr.  Paris. 

Man  is  naturally  a  water  drinker,  and  when  he  is  so,  seldom 
fails  to  be  cheerful  and  happy ;  his  first  step  in  the  descending 
scale  is  to  become  a  drinker  oi  wine. — ^Michaelis. 


Among  the  numerous  objections  made  in  reference  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  are  those  by 
which  their  necessity  is  urged  as  a  restorative  of  strength 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  physical  exertion.  One  of  the 
most  deeply  rooted  of  these  notions  is,  that  which  sup- 
poses stimulating  liquors  to  be  beneficial  in  enabling  men 
to  endure  a  greater  amount  of  physical  exertion. 
Intoxicating  liquors  merely  stimulate  or  accelerate  the 
vital  actions,  and  do  not  increase  the  actual  strength  of 
the  physical  powers ;  on  the  contraiy,  by  calling  those 
powers  into  unnatural  action,  they  diminish  their  per- 
manent capability,  and  thus  exhaust  that  vital  energy, 
which,  unless  thus  improperly  interfered  with,  is  capable 
of  undergoing  extraordinary  and  long-continued  exer- 
tion, supported  and  renovated  only  by  plain  and  whole- 
some nutriment.  This  important  fact  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  among  whom  physical  improvement  was 
made  a  regular  branch  of  education.  They  were,  indeed, 
well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  tlwse  who  abstain  alto-- 
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getker  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liqicors,  are  best 
enabled  to  attain  the  greatest  amount  of  physical  strength, 
Cyrus,  after  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians,  had  returned 
from  pursuing  the  Assyrians,  and  were  sat  down  to  a 
repast,  desired  them  to  send  some  bread  only  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  would  then  be  sujficiently  provided  with  all 
they  required,  either  for  eating  or  drinking.  Hunger 
was  their  only  sauce,  and  the  water  from  the  river  was 
their  only  drink ;  to  such  a  diet  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  the  earliest  period  of  their  lives.  The  Roman 
soldiers,  during  their  arduous  and  successftil  campaigns, 
made  use  of  vineejar  and  water  only,  in  order  to  assuage 
their  thirst.  Each  soldier  was  obliged  to  carry  a  botfle 
of  vinegar  on  his  person,  and  when  necessary,  he  mixed 
a  small  portion  of  it  with  water.*  The  Carthaginian 
soldiers  were  expressly  forbidden  to  taste  wine  during 
their  campaigns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  mighty 
nations  among  the  ancients.  What  aimies,  the  narra- 
tions of  whose  exploits  are  recorded  in  history,  ever 
endured  anything  like  the  amount  of  labour,  or  signalised 
themselves  by  victories  so  triumphant  in  their  character 
as  those  of  these  celebrated  nations  ?  Facts  of  this  nature 
present  the  most  indubitable  proof,  that  in  ancient 
times,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  not  considered 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  bodily  health,  nor  were 
they,  on  any  occasion,  used  to  enable  mankind  to  endure 
extraordinary  fatigue. 

After  their  numerous  victories,  and  when  they  had  in 
some  degree,  become  vitiated  by  the  enervating  customs 
of  the  nations  whom  they  had  conquered,  the  Roman 
soldiei*s  acquired  a  love  of  wine.  When  the  people  com- 
plained to  the  Emperor  Augustus  of  the  deamess  and 
scarcity  of  wine,  he  replied,  "  My  son-in-law,  Agrippa, 
has  preserved  you  from  thirst  by  the  canals  which  he  has 
made  for  you."t  A  well-merited  reproof  of  their  un- 
worthy and  degenerate  murmurs. 

The  celebrated  Emperor  Niger,  made  use  of  a  similar 
observation .  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  discipline, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  regulation  never 
gufiered  his  soldiers  to  drink  wine ;  water  only  was  their 

*  lips.  De  Be  Militari  Bomanse.  f  Saeton.  Ib  viUl  Angoistk 
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, Customary  beverage.  This  gave  considerable  umbrage  to 
the  soldiers.  Niger,  however,  resolutely  insisted  on  their 
*  compliance.  On  one  occasion,  some  soldiers  who  guarded 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  requested  him  to  supply  them  • 
with  some  wine ;  "  What  do  you  say  V  he  replied,  "  you 
have  the  delicious  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  wine  is  un- 
necessary for  you."  At  another  time,  some  of  his  troops 
having  been  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  by  way  of  excuse, 
pretended  that  this  event  was  owing  to  their  interdiction 
from  wine.  "  An  excellent  reason,"  said  Niger,  in  reply 
*^  for  your  conquerors  drink  nothing  but  water!  Boadicea, 
Queen  of  the  Iceni,  A.  D.  61 — urged  the  subsequent 
degeneracy  of  the  Romans,  as  an  argument  against  their 
prowess  in  battle.  While  preparing  for  action,  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  which  had  been  inflicted  on  her  people  by 
their  cruel  conquerors,  this  intrepid  female  made  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  her  army,  in  the  coui-se  of  which  she 
.drew  a  striking  comparison  between  the  effeminate  habits 
.of  the  Romans,  and  the  simple  but  invigorating  practices 
of  her  own  country.  "  To  usy^  she  observed  "  every 
herb  and  root  are  food;  every  juice  is  our  oil,  and 
•WATER  IS  OUR  WINE." — TTor  tre  v^atp  oivog. 

The  experience  of  modem  armies,  in  most  respects 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  ancients.  The  soldiers  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  for  example,  during  their  laborious 
campaigns,  carried  with  them  knapsacks  containing  oaten 
meal,  which  when  hungry  they  mixed  with  water.  On 
this  diet,  for  a  considerable  period,  they  principally  sub- 
sisted, and  sustained  great  fatigue  in  the  full  vigour  of 
health.  Such  also,  at  that,  and  much  earlier,  as  well  as 
later  times,  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Scotch  armies, 
whose  athletic  powers  are  quite  preverbial. 

Dr.  J.  Barker,  of  the  United  States,  relates  that  on 
General  Jackson,  being  once  asked,  if  soldiers  required 
spirituous  liquors,  that  commander  immediately  remarked, 
that  he  had  observed,  that  in  hard  dutv  and  excessive 
cold,  those  performed  the  one,  and  endured  the  other 
better,  who  drank  nothing  but  water. 

A  respectable  individual  who  had  been  for  thirty  years 
in  the  army,  informed  Professor  Edgar,  of  Ireland,  that 
he  had  been  in  twenty-seven  general  engagements,  he  had 
suffered  every  vicissitude  of  weather,  and  had  not  uafre- 
quently  found  his  companions  dead.  \>y  \aa  %v^<^.    ^^v. 
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many  years  ago,  he  and  above  130  othei's,  left  England, 
for  active  service  abroad  ;  of  these,  five  were  then  living ; 
and  he  attributes  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  to  their 
having  entirely  abstained  from  the  use  of  strong  drink. 
A  gentleman  who  heard  this  interesting  statement,  adds 
the  following  corroborative  testimony  : — He  had  served 
for  the  period  of  thirteen  years  in  the  hottest  climates  ; 
he  had  since  been  exposed  to  the  severest  winters  of 
Canada,  and  to  the  rapid  change  of  the  American  climate; 
he  had  nine  times  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  attributed 
his  sound  health,  being  then  in  his  fiftieth  year,  to  his 
having  abstained  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.* 

The  testimony  of  such  nations  as  in  the  present  day, 
abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is 
highly  worthy  of  consideration.  Among  these,  we  have 
several  examples  of  a  very  interesting  character. 

Mr.  Buckingham  states,  that  in  his  Eastern  Travels, 
he  met  with  men  among  the  nations  of  water-drinkers, 
whose  height,  (which  seldom  averaged  less  than  from 
five  feet  eight  inches  to  six  feet,)  and  whose  general  robust 
and  healthy  appearance  exhibited  a  very  remarkable  con- 
trast with  the  sickly,  emaciated  bodies  of  the  Europeans. 
In  Hindostan,  for  instance,  though  the  labour  is  as  severe 
as  inanypart  of  the  world,  and  performed  principally  under 
the  influence  of  a  vertical  and  burning  sun,  yet  the  inha- 
bitants drink  only  water.  One  species  of  exertion  to 
which  they  are  subject  is  unknown  in  England,  and  strik- 
ingly exhibits  their  muscular  force  and  capability.  When 
individuals  undertake  long  and  fatiguing  joumies,  such, 
for  instance,  as  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  they  are  not 
carried  by  horses  in  carriages,  but  by  men,  in  palanquins, 
who,  naked  to  the  waist,  walk,  or  rather  trot  at  the  rate 

*  The  following  corroborative  testimony,  was  made  by  a 
gentleman  of  great  military  eminence,  in  a  Communication 
addressed  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair : — '^  I  have  wandered  a  good  deal 
about  the  world,  and  never  followed  any  prescribed  rule  in  any- 
thing ;  my  health  has  been  tried  in  all  ways ;  and  by  the  aids  of 
temperance  and  hard  work,  I  have  worn  out  two  armies,  in  two 
wars,  and  probably  could  wear  out  another,  before  my  period  of 
old  age  arrives ;  I  eat  no  animal  food,  drink  no  wine  or  malt 
liquor,  or  spirits  of  any  kind  :  I  wear  no  flannel,  neither  regard 
wind  nor  rain,  heat  nor  cold,  where  business  is  in  the  way," — 
Okie  of  Health  and  Longemityy  hy  ^r  JT.  giucCaii*)  p.  387. 
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of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  the  perspiration  trickling 
from  their  pores  like  rain,  and  yet  these  men  drink  nothing 
stronger  than  water,* 

Smollett,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  remarks,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  notion,  that  beer  strengthens  the  animal 
frame,  that  the  porters  of  Constantinople,  who  never 
drink  anything  stronger  than  water,  will  carry  a  load 
of  seven  cwt.,  which  he  observes,  is  a  labour  that  no 
English  porter  would  attempt  to  undertake.  The  Bedou  in 
Arabs  also,  whose  duties  are  of  the  most  fatiguing  and 
harassing  description,  perform  their  labours  in  the  most 
cheerful  manner,  with  very  little  nutritious  food,  and  with 
no  drink  stronger  than  water. f 


*  During  Mr.  Buckingham's  residence  at  Calcutta,  a  number 
of  men  came  down  from  the  Himalaya  mountains,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  their  strength.  Mr.  B.  and  several  Europeans, 
went  to  see  them,  and  he  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  witness 
such  beautiful  figures.  "  There  they  stood,"  says  he,  "  like  the 
statue  of  Hercules,  with  all  their  muscular  powers  finely  deve- 
loped, their  broad  and  expansive  shoulders  and  breasts,  with  their 
firm  muscles  like  rolling  waves,  and  such  as  he  had  never  before 
seen,  but  in  the  sculpture  of  the  ancients.  The  Europeans  anxi- 
ous to  test  their  strength,  selected  some  of  the  best  men  they 
could  from  among  the  English  grenadiers,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  in  order  to  excel  them  in  feats  of  strength  ;  but  with  all 
the  efibrts  they  could  make,  in  lifting,  hurling  the  discus,  vault- 
ing, running  and  wrestling,  each  of  the  Indians  in  question,  was 
found  equal  to  one- three-quarters  of  our  men.  The  former,  never- 
theless, had  from  ihdr  infancy  upwards,  never  tasted  anything  stronger 
than  wa^." 

f  A  modem  traveller  thus  describes  them  : — '^  The  Bedouins 
of  the  caravan,  whose  duty  it  is  to  drive  the  camels,  are  the  most 
indefatigable  fellows  in  the  world  ;  from  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  are  on  foot  in  the  front,  shouting  constantly  to  keep  the 
anmials  together.  On  finishing  the  journey,  they  unload  them, 
and  arrange  the  camp,  then  follow  them  to  pasture,  and  tend 
them  leist  they  stray,  till  nightfall ;  when  they  gather  into  their 

g roper  places,  and  rub  tar  over  those  that  have  the  mange^  or 
ave  been  sheared.  They  sleep  in  the  midst  of  their  charge, 
ready  to  jump  up  on  the  least  noise  or  motion,  and  take  their 
turn  in  the  guards  of  the  night.  An  hour  before  the  camp  is  in 
motion,  they  are  on  the  alert  in  the  morning,  to  commence  the 
labour  of  a  new  day.  They  sleep  like  dogs  whenever  they  have 
a  moment  to  spare,  and  endure  all  this  with  no  other  food  than 
coarse  bread  and  a  few  vegetables  ;  and  with  nothing  to  drink 
beyond  the  indifferent  water  of  the  way." — Skinner's Tra/oel8,vol,n. 
p.  109. 
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Among  other  interesting  facts  of  a  similar  description, 
may  be  cited  one  concerning  the  Ganchos,  inhabitants  of 
the  Pampas,  related  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  himself 
witnessed  their  interesting  habits.  Riding,  it  appears, 
forms  their  principal,  and  indeed  almost  their  only 
exercise.  They  will  continue  on  horseback  day  after 
day,  galloping  over  their  boundless  plains,  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  performing  labours  almost  of  an  incre- 
dible description.  Sir  Francis,  very  forcibly  points  to  us 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  physical  capacity.  '*  As 
the  constant  food  of  the  Gancho  is  beef  and  water y  his 
constitution  is  so  strong,  that  he  is  able  to  endure  great 
fatigue,  and  the  distances  he  will  ride,  and  the  number 
of  hours  he  will  remain  on  horseback,  would  hardly  be 
credited.'^* 

*  Sir  Francis  Head  then  proceeds  to  add  his  own  testimony 
in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  remarks.  "  When  I  first 
crossed  the  Pampas,  I  went  with  a  carriage,  and  although  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  riding  all  my  life,  I  could  not  at  all  ride 
with  the  Peons  (drivers  of  the  carriage)  and  after  galloping  five 
or  six  hours,  was  obliged  to  get  into  the  carriage  ;  hut  after  I  had 
been  riding  for  three  or  four  months,  and  had  lived  upon  beef  and  toatery  1 
found  myself  in  a  certain  condition,  which  I  ca/n  only  describe  by  saving, 
that  I  felt  no  exertion  could  hill  me,  although  I  constantly  amvea 
so  completely  exhausted,  that  I  could  not  speak,  yet  a  few  hours 
sleep  on  my  saddle,  on  the  ground,  always  so  completely  restored 
me,  that  for  a  week  I  could  daily  be  upon  my  horse  before  sun- 
rise, could  ride  till  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  and  have 
really  tired  out  ten  or  twelve  horses.  "  This  will  explain  the 
immense  distances  which  people  in  South  America  are  said  to 
ride,  which  lam  confident  could  only  be  done  on  beefcmd  water, *^ — Bough 
Notes  taken  during  some  Rapid  Joumies  across  the  Pampas,  and  among 
the  Andes,  p.  29. 

The  fallacious  notion  that  the  fatigue  of  travelling  is  lessened 
by  the  use  of  wines,  is  completely  disproved,  by  a  trial  of  the 
contrary  practice.  "  The  delusion  of  this  practice,"  remarl^  Dr. 
Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  **  I  was  first  led  to  suspect,  by  the  result  of  a 
long  journey  which  I  once  made  in  the  mail  coach,  while  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety.  I  travelled  nearly  700  miles,  sJmost  with- 
out stopping,  having  been  five  nights  out  of  six  in  the  coach, 
during  which  time,  I  could  not  have  slept  half  as  much  as  usual, 
and  the  sleep  I  obtained  was  unsound  and  interrupted.  During 
the  whole  time,  I  lived  chiefly  on  bread  and  tea,  with  a  smau 
portion  of  animal  food  once  a  day.  I  drank  no  malt  liquor, 
wine,  or  spirits.  At  the  end  of  my  expedition  I  was  scarcely 
piore  exhausted  than  when  I  set  out.  During  the  journey  I  had 
several  opportunities  of  seeing  persons  who  gorged  themselves 
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Almost  all  of  our  modem  warriors  celebrated  in  the 
pages  of  history,  found  that  by  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating liquors  alone,  they  were  enabled  to  undergo  the 
vast  amount  of  labour  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform.  Bolivar,  who  was  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue,  and  was,  moreover,  a  horseman  of  unusual  bold- 
ness, was  extremely  abstemious.  General  Elliot,  (after- 
wards Lord  Heathfield,)  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
abstemious  man  of  his  age.  He  never  indulged  in  any 
kind  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  by  his  temperate  habits 
acquired  such  hardiness  of  body,  as  rendered  undertakings 
which  would  be  to  others  of  much  difficulty,  to  him  not 
only  easy  of  accomplishment,  but  healthful  and  agree- 
able. Of  Don  Pedro,  Colonel  Hodges,  in  his  recent 
publication  thus  speaks,  *'  I  must  notice  his  extreme  tem- 
perance, "  Me  never  takes  rviney  water  is  his  usual  bever- 
age; even  coffee  he  abstains  from.  Health  the  most 
vigorous,  and  uninterrupted,  is  the  almost  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  mode  of  living.  His  strength  of  muscle 
is  very  considerable,  and  he  takes  no  small  delight  in 
lifting  and  carrying  heavy  weights,  and  performing  other 
similar  feats,  to  prove  his  bodify  powers."* 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  a  similar 
character.  They  most  decisively  show  that  alcoholic 
stimulants  are  not  necessary  to  attain  the  greatest 
amount  of  animal  strength,  or  to  enable  men  to  sustain 
the  greatest  portion  of  corporeal  fatigue. 

A  very  popular  and  aeep-rootea  notion  obtains^  that 
mankind  cannot  exist  in  a  state  of  health,  in  cold  climates , 
and  during  extreme  cold,  without  the  use  and  aid  of  intoxi" 
eating  liquors,  f  Intoxicating  liquors  produce  only  a  tem- 
porary stimulus,  which  is  quickly  succeeded  by  animal 

two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  guzzled  as  mach  as  the  time  while 
the  carriage  halted,  would  permit  them  to  do,  completely  worn 
out  by  journeying  for  one  or  two  nighiB."— Letter  on  ^  tJfects  of 
Wine  ctnd  Spirits,  p.  7. 

*  **  Expedition  to  Portugal,"  by  Colonel  Hodges. 

t  **  There  cannot  be  a  greater  error,"  observes  Dr.  Rush, 
^  than  to  suppose  that  spirituous  liquors  lessen  the  effects  of  cold 
on  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  they  always  render  the  body 
more  liable  to  be  affected  and  injured  by  cold.  The  temporary 
warmth  they  produce  is  always  succeeded  by  chilliness. — Inquiry 
inio  the  JEjfeeU  of  Spiritwms  Liquor$,by  B,Eu$h,MJ)^ 
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depression.     They  cannot  therefore  impart  any  'perraa- 
nently  beneficial  influence.* 

One  of  their  first  eff*ects,  indeed,  is  to  deprive  the  sys- 
tem of  that  self-resisting  power  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  it  for  extraordinary  occasions. 

The  Rev  W.  Scoresby,  of  Exeter,  was  for  many  years 
a  resident  in  the  high  northern  latitudes.  The  following 
is  the  result  of  his  experience,  as  stated  in  his  examination 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834  :t 
"  My  principal  experience  has  been  in  severely  cold 
climates,  and  there  it  is  observable,  that  there  is  a  very 
pernicious  effect  in  the  re-action,  after  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits."  "  I  did  not  use  them  myself,  and  I  was  better, 
I  conceive,  without  the  use  of  them."  "  I  am  well 
assured  that  such  beverages  as  tea  or  coffee,  or  I  doubt 
not,  milk  and  water,  is  in  every  way  superior,  both  for 
comfort  and  health,  for  persons  exposed  to  the  weather, 
or  other  severity" — spirits  are  decidedly  injurious  in  cold 
climates.  "  The  men  who  have  been  assisted  by  such 
stimulus,  have  been  the  first  who  were  rendered  incapable 
of  duty.  They  became  perfectly  stupid,  skulked  into 
different  parts  of  the  ship  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
were  generally  found  asleep."  "  In  the  case  of  a  storm, 
or  sudden  difficulty,  I  should  most  decidedly  prefer  the 
water  drinkers  to  tliose  who  were  under  the  influence  of 
any  stimulant.  The  latter  are  unspeakably  more  liable 
to  accidents." 

Sir  John  Ross,  also  from  personal  experience  arrives 
at  the  same  conclusion.  When  in  the  arctic  regions,  and 
subject  to  severe  labour,  he  proposed  to  his  men  (having 
previously  tried,  with  success,  the  experiment  upon  him- 
self,) that  they  should  abandon  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  was  done  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Pre- 
vious to  this  event.  Sir  John  Ross  states,  that  he  was  the 
only  person  in  the  expedition  who  had  not  sore  eyes ; 
and  although  by  very  much  the  oldest  of  the  party,  yet 
he  bore  fatigue  better  than  any  of  them.  He  further 
remarks,  that  when  men  "  under  hard  and  steady  labour, 

*  ^  Not  a  more  dangerous  opinion  exists,"  remarks  a  British 
Creneral  Officer,  '^than  the  notion  that  the  habitual  use  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  prevents  the  effects  of  cold." 

f  Parliamentary  Evidence. 
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are  given  their  usual  allowance,  or  draught  of  grog,  or 
a  dram,  they  become  languid  and  faint,  losing  their 
strength  in  reality,  while  they  attribute  that  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  fatiguing  exertions."  "  He,"  continues 
the  same  officer,  "  who  will  make  the  corresponding 
experiments  on  two  equal  boats'  crews,  rowing  in  a  heavy 
sea,  will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  water  drinkers  will 
far  outdo  the  others."* 

A  number  of  very  interesting  facts  have  of  late  years 
come  to  light  in  relation  to  this  important  question,  which 
demonstrate  in  the  most  indisputable  manner,  the  positive 
injury  which  arises  from  the  use  of  stimulating  liquors  in 

northern  latitudes,  t 

Dr.  Aikin  was  one  of  the  writers  who  first  attempted 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  fatal  delusion. 
He  details  several  striking  examples  of  unsuccessful 
voyages  made  to  the  high  northern  latitudes,  the  failure 
of  which,  he  distinctly  shows,  was  principally  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits.  On  the  contrary, 
he  found  that  in  those  cases  where  the  men  drank  nothing 
hut  water ^  they  were  best  enabled  to  endure  the  vicissi- 

*  Sir  John  Ross's  Arctic  Expedition,  from  1829  to  1833. 
t  The  writer  of  a  publication  of  great  weight,  after  narrating 
the  results  of  a  number  of  attempts  to  winter  in  the  Arctic  Re- 

fions,  observes : — ^  The  three  principal  circumstances  which 
istinguish  the  fatal  attempts  from  those  which  succeeded,  are, 
that  in  the  former  instances,  the  men  fed  on  salt  provisions, 
d/ra/nk  apintuums  liquors^  and  lived  in  indolence ;  whereas  the  men 
who  survived  the  winter,  and  were  but  slightly  affected  by,  or 
altogether  escaped  the  scurvy,  fed  upon  fresh  animal  food,  or  at 
least  preserved  without  salt ;  they  d/rmk  vxxter  only,  and  used  much 
exercise.  On  the  value  of  fresh  meat  and  exercise  as  prevent- 
ives of  disease,  it  is  unnecessary  to  comment.  With  respect  to 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  the  preceding  facts  are  extremely 
important  and  satisfactory.  These  pernicious  liquors,  indeed, 
are  now  eenerally  understood  to  be  prejudicial,  during  severe 
and  contmued  cold,  although  they  may  afford  some  support 
against  the  temporary  effects  of  cold  and  moisture.  The  brief 
elevation  of  spirits  wnich  they  produce  is  a  very  fallacious  token 
of  their  good  effects,  as  it  is  always  succeeded  by  the  greater 
depression,  and  therefore  tends  rather  to  exhaust  than  to  invi- 
gorate the  principle  of  vitality."" — Beei  Encydopwdia,  carticU 
•*  Cold:' 
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tudes  of  cold  and  wet,  and  were  successful  in  their  expe- 
dition.* 

"  In  1619,  the  crew  of  a  Danish  ship  of  sixty  men, 
well  supplied  with  provision  and  ardent  spirit,  attempted 
to  pass  the  winter  at  Hudson's  Bay,  but  fifty-eight  of 
them  died  before  the  spring,  while  in  the  case  of  an  En- 
glish crew  of  twenty-two  men,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
but  destitute  of  distilled  spirit,  only  two  died.  In  another 
instance,  of  eight  English  men,  also  without  spirituous 
liquors,  who  wmtered  in  the  same  bay,  the  whole  sur- 
vived, and  returned  to  England ;  and  four  Russians  left 
without  ardent  spirits  or  provisions,  in  Spitsbergen,  lived 
for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  were  also  at  length  restored 
to  their  country.  In  the  winter  of  1796,  a  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Massachusets ; 
there  were  seven  persons  on  board ;  it  was  night,  five  of 
them  resolved  to  quit  the  wreck,  and  seek  shelter  on  shore. 
To  prepare  for  the  attempt,  four  of  them  drank  freely  of 
spirits,  the  fifth  would  drink  none.  They  all  leaped  into 
the  water,  one  was  drowned  before  he  reached  the  shore ; 
the  other  four  came  to  land,  and,  in  a  deep  snow  and 
piercing  cold,  directed  their  course  to  a  distant  light. 
All  that  drank  spirits  failed,  and  stopped,  and  froze,  one 
after  another ;  the  man  that  drank  none  reached  the 
house,  and  about  two  years  ago  was  still  alive.'' f 

Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced  to  show  that 
these  injurious  results  do  not,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
altogether  arise  from  the  excessive  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
The  following  instance  is  convincing,  and  to  the  point : 
A  brig  from  Kussia,  laden  with  iron,  ran  aground  upon 
a  sand  bank  near  Newport  Island,  North  America.  The 
master  was  desirous  to  unload  and  get  her  off;  the  wea- 
ther, however,  was  extremely  cold,  and  none  could  be 
found  to  undertake  the  task,  as  the  vessel  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  covered  with  ice,  and  exposed  to 
the  full  effect  of  the  wind  and  cold.  An  individual,  a 
packet  master  of  Newport,  who  abstained  from  the  use  of 

♦  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Man- 
chester, vol.  i. 
t  Esaay  by  a  Medical  Practitioner,  Glasgow. 
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Spirituous  liquors,  at  length  ^oigaged  to  unload  the  brig, 
and  procure  his  men  to  do  the  work.  Six  men  were 
employed  in  the  hold,  which  (the  vessel  bein^  bilged,) 
was  full  of  water.  They  began  the  work  witSt  the  free 
but  the  temperate  use  of  ardent  spirit,  supposing  they 
would  need  it  then,  if  ever.  But  aner  two  hours'  labour, 
they  all  gave  out,  chilled  through.  After  having  re- 
freshed and  warmed  themselves,  tJaey  proceeded  to  make 
a  second  attempt,  but  at  this  time  used  cider  only  during 
the  day.  After  this  experiment,  they  succeeded  better, 
but  still  sufiered  much  from  the  effects  of  cold.  On  the 
second  day,  the  men  consented  to  follow  the  directions  of 
their  employer,  and  drank  nothing  but  milk  porridge, 
made  ricn,  and  taken  as  hot  as  the  stomach  would  bear 
it.  Although  the  weather  was  equally  as  severe  as  before, 
they  were,  after  this  change  in  their  diet,  enabled  to  con- 
tinue their  work  from  four  to  seven  hours  at  a  time,  and 
then  came  up  from  it  not  at  all  chilled.  With  this  sim- 
ple beverage  handed  round  every  half  hour,  they  continued 
their  work  from  day  to  day,  with  not  one  drop  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  until  the  iron  was  all  handed  out,  and 
brought  on  shore.  Not  one  of  them  bad  a  finger  frozen.* 
The  same  results  have  been  found  to  attend  similar  ex- 
periments in  our  own  country.  Coachmen,  who  travel 
both  by  day  and  night,  during  the  most  severe  frosts  of 
winter,  are  enabled  the  better  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
cold,  by  entirely  abstaining  from  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 

*  A  sea-captain  of  Boston,  Massachosets,  informed  Dr. 
Mussey,  that  on  a  memorable  cold  Friday,  in  the  year  1816,  he 
was  on  the  homeward  passage  off  the  American  coast  not  far 
from  the  latitude  of  Boston.  Mnch  ice  made  upon  the  ship,  and 
every  person  on  board  was  more  or  less  frozen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  individuals,  who  were  the  only  two  on  board  the 
vessel  that  drank  no  spirit. 

"The  brig  Globe,  Captain  Moore,"  states  the  anniversary 
Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Temperance  Society  for  1831,  "  has 
lately  returned  from  a  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  had  on 
board  a  crew  of  ten  persons,  and  was  absent  nearly  eighteen 
months.  She  was,  during  the  voyage,  in  nearly  all  the  chmates 
of  the  world  ;  had  not  one  person  sick  on  board,  and  brought  the 
crew  all  back  orderly  and  obedient.  All  these  advantages  Ca^ 
tain  Moore  attributes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  absence  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors.  There  was  not  one  drop  used  in  aU  that  time ;  indeed, 
there  toas  none  on  board  the  teuel,** 


^ 
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stimulants,  and  partaking  only  of  tea,  coffee,  or  simple 
water.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  are,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, to  be  found  in  Lancashire,  and,  indeed,  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  individuals  unanimously 
add  their  testimony  to  the  safety  and  benefit  of  the  practice. 
During  the  very  severe  frost  which  happened  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  hackney  coach- 
men of  London  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  practice  of 
indulging  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ;  many,  indeed,  died, 
in  consequence  of  dram-drinking.  Those,  however,  who 
resorted  to  the  use  of  tea,  which  was  done  in  a  few  cases, 
not  only  weathered  the  cold,  but  acquired  health  and 
activity  from  their  regimen.* 

A  most  striking  corroboration  of  these  statements  is 
afforded  by  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  re- 
lation to  the  sufferings  which  the  shepherds  of  the  High- 
lands and  other  parts  of  Scotland  experience,  during  the 
prevalence  of  severe  snow-storms^  he  thus  remarks  : — *^  It 
was  a  received  opinion  all  over  the  country,  that  sundry 
lives  were  lost,  and  a  great  many  more  endangered,  by 
the  administering  of  ardent  spirits  to  the  sufferers,  while 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  It  was  a  practice,  against  which, 
I  entered  my  vehement  protest.  A  little  bread  and  sweet 
milk,  or  even  a  little  bread  and  cold  water,  proved  a  much 
safer  restorative  in  the  fields.  Some  who  took  a  jjlass  of 
spirits  that  night,  never  spoke  another  word,  even  though 
tney  were  continuing  to  walk  and  converse  when  their 
friends  found  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one 
woman  who  left  her  children  and  followed  her  husband's 
dog,  who  brought  her  to  his  master,  lying  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  He  had  fallen  down  bareheaded  among  the 
snow,  and  was  all  covered  over,  save  one  comer  of  his 
plaid.  She  had  nothing  better  to  take  with  her  when  she 
set  out,  than  a  bottle  of  sweet  milk,  and  a  little  oatmeal 
cake,  and  yet,  with  the  help  of  these,  she  so  far  recruited 
his  spirits  as  to  get  him  safe  home,  though  not  without 
long  and  active  perseverance.  She  took  two  little  vials 
with  her,  and  in  these  she  heated  the  milk  in  her  bosom. 
That  man  would  not,  in  future,  be  disposed  to  laugh  at 
the  silliness  of  the  fair  sex," 

,  *  Inquiries  into  the  Effects  of  Fermented  Liquors,  Second 
Edition,  1818. 
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These    illustrations,   it  is   presumed,  are  sufficiently 

gowerful,  to  demonstrate  the  injurious  nature  of  alco- 
olic  stimulants,  when  administered  to  prevent  the  effects 
of  severe  cold,  either  as  a  precautionary  preservative,  or 
as  a  means  of  restoring  the  system  from  physical  ex- 
haustion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  seen,  that  they  diminish 
and  destroy  that  vital  power  which  nature,  with  astonishing 
care,  nurses  up  for  extraordinary  emergencies.  The  most 
powerful  preserving  influence  from  cold  is  best  attained 
by  the  moderate  use  of  suitable  and  nutritious  food.  The 
natural  powers  of  the  system  are  thus  efficiently  aided, 
and  there  are  few  physical  trials,  even  of  an  unusually 
depressing  description,  which  man  is  not  thereby  enabled 
to  encounter  and  overcome. 

The  practice  of  indulging  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  hot  climates,  and  during  extreme  heat,  from 
whatever  circumstance  it  may  arise,  has  been  productive 
of  very  inju7*ious  consequences.  No  more  decisive  evidence 
can  be  found  of  this  fact,  than  the  experience  of  those,  who 
have  resided  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  other  similar  climates.  In  warm 
latitudes,  those  persons  who  refrain  from  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  are  content  with  the  use  of  pure 
water,  and  similar  simple  diluents,  are  not  only  much 
more  free  from  disease,  but  are  enabled  thereby  to  resist, 
to  a  greater  extent,  the  enervating  influence  of  excessive 
heat.* 

Dr.  Mosely,  in  his  work  on  tropical  diseases,  thus  re- 
marks : — *'  I  aver,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  custom, 
as  well  as  from  the  custom  and  observation  of  others,  that 
those  who  drink  nothing  but  water,  or  make  it  their  prin- 
cipal drink,  are  but  little  affected  by  the  climate,  and  can 
undergo  the  greatest  fatigue  without  inconvenience." 

*  ^^  It  is  absurd,"  remarks  Dr.  Rush,  "to  suppose  that  spirituous 
liquors  lessen  the  effects  of  heat  upon  the  body.  So  far  from  it, 
they  rather  increase  them.  They  add  an  internal  fire  to  the  ex- 
ternal heat  of  the  sun ;  they  dispose  the  system  to  fevers  and 
inflammations  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  ;  they  produce  pre- 
ternatural sweats  which  weaken  the  frame,  instead  of  an  uniform 
and  gentle  perspiration  which  exhilirates  the  body.  Half  the 
diseases  which  are  said  to  be  produced  by  warm  weather,  I  am 
persuaded  are  produced  by  the  spirits  which  are  swallowed  to 
lessen  its  effects  upon  the  system." — Dr,  Bushes  Inquiry. 
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Dr.  Marshall,  a  medical  officer  of  distinguished  merit, 
who,  himself,  was  subjected  to  great  exertion  as  well  as 
heat  in  a  tropical  climate,  observes,  *'  I  have  always  found 
that  the  strongest  liquors  were  the  most  enervating,  and 
this,  in  whatever  quantity  they  were  consumed  :  for 
the  daily  use  of  spirits  is  an  evil,  which  retains  its  per- 
nicious character  through  all  its  gradations ;  indulged  in 
at  all,  it  can  produce  nothing  better  than  a  diluted  or 
mitigated  kind  of  mischief/' 

Sir  James  McGregor  adds  the  following  important 
testimony,  in  an  account  which  he  gives  of  the  march  of 
a  division  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt,  which  was  sent 
from  Hindostan,  to  co-operate  with  the  main  army  in 
opposing  the  French,  under  Napoleon  : — "  After  crossing 
the  great  desert,  in  July,  1801,  from  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing carriage,  no  ardent  spirit  was  issued  to  the  troops 
in  Upper  Egypt.  At  this  time,  there  was  much  duty  of 
fatigue,  which,  for  want  of  followers,  was  done  by  the 
soldiers  themselves;  the  other  duties  were  severe  upon 
them ;  they  were  frequently  exercised,  and  were^mucn  in 
the  sun ;  the  heat  was  excessive :  in  the  soldiers'  tents,  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
of  Fahrenheit,  stood  at  from  114^  to  118^,  but  at  no  time 
was  the  Indian  Army  so  healthy." 

Dr.  Corbyn  states,  that  he  resided  twenty  years  in 
India,  eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  under  canvas,  and, 
in  consequence,  is  acquainted  with  the  difference  which 
exists  between  European  and  Sepoy  regiments.  The 
Sepoys  worked  night  and  day,  and,  at  this  period 
drank  only  water.  The  Europeans,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
dulged freely  in  intoxicating  liquors.  As  a  proof,  how- 
ever, that  they  can  do  much  better  without  them.  Dr. 
Corbyn  alludes  to  the  custom  of  kegging  in  India,  that  is, 
the  men  make  vows  that  they  will  not  drink  for  a  year 
together.  During  this  time  they  are  remarked  as  being 
the  finest  men  in  the  regiment, 

A  recent  traveller,  whose  writings  are  well  known  to 
the  public,  thus  remarks  in  favour  of  tempemnce : — "  £  eat 
moderately,  and  never  drink  wine,  spirits,  or  fermented 
liquors  in  any  climate.  This  abstemiousness  has  ever 
proved  a  faithful  friend ;  it  carried  me  triumphant  through 
the  epidemic  at  Malaga,  where  death  made  such  havoc 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  and  it  has 
since  befriended  me  in  many  a  fit  of  sickness,  brought  on 
by  exposure  to  the  noonday  sun,  to  the  dew  of  the  night, 
to  the  pelting  showers,  and  unwholesome  food."* 

The  above  illustrations  necessarily  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  intoxicating  liquors,  are  not  only  not  re- 
quired in  tropical  climates,  but  are  absolutely  perni- 
cious, and  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  disease  and 
mortality,  which  so  generally  attends  the  residence  of 
Europeans  in  those  countries.  This,  no  doubt,  arises 
from  a  want  of  due  consideration,  in  I'egard  to  the  change 
of  diet  required  on  removal  to  latitudes  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  hence,  the  same  freedom  has  been  indulged  in 
regard  to  food  and  stimulating  liquors,  as  had  been 
practised  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  much  colder  character. 
Hence,  also  the  rapid  inroads  which  disease  makes  in 
tropical  climates,  on  its  unfortunate  victims,  and  in  parti- 
cular, such  diseases  as  originate  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Among  this  class,  none  are  of  more  common 
occurrence  than  diseases  of  the  liver.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  diseases  of  the  liver  and  visceral  organs,  are 
more  frequent  in  occurrence,  and  more  severe  in  their 
character,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  indulgence 
of  mankind  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  For  this 
cause,  the  natives  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  globe, 
are  less  subject  to  these  severe  scourges  of  the  human 
race.f 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  benefit  derived  from  ab- 
stinence in  warm  climates,  is  related  in  a  work  recently 
published.  "A  great  number  of  British  officers,  who 
surrendered  with  General  Mathews,  and  who  were 
taken  in  action  with  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son,  were  long 

*  "Waterton's  Wanderings  in  South  America,  ]p.  159,  ed.  1836. 

t  Hence,  remarks  Lady  Morgan  "  the  very  trifling  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors  which  occurs  in  France,  and  the  little  inter- 
course which  subsists  between  that  country  and  the  West 
Indies,  very  much  exempt  the  inhabitants  from  that  class  of 
liver  complaints,  which  are  so  abundant  in  England,  and  which 
masked,  under  various  insidious  forms,  extend  to  a  vast  many 
different  complications  of  disease.  The  same  abstinence  also  ope- 
rates to  simplify  fever,  and  to  render  its  connexion  with  visceral 
obstructions,  less  common  and  less  violent." — MorgcvrCa  France, 
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kept  in  the  dungeons  of  Seringapatara,*  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  they  returned  to  the  army  in  perfect  health  ; 
now,  all  they  had  to  live  upon,  was  a  handful  of  rice  each, 
every  day,  and  a  little  water.  It  appears,  that  when  these 
officers  were  captured,  many  of  them  laboured  under  liver 
complaints,  and  had  also  received  severe  wounds ;  yet, 
upon  getting  back  to  their  regiments,  after  years  of  con- 
finement in  a  dungeon,  living  all  the  time  on  rice  and 
water,  they  found  themselves  high  in  rank  by  the  death 
of  their  brethren,  who  had  been  cheering  themselves  with 
good  old  Madeira,  Claret,  Champagne  Brandy,  together 
with  all  the  variety  of  a  groaning  table."  f 

The  notion  that  stimulating  liquors  are  necessary  to 
support  the  body  under  great  fatigue,  in  hot  weather,  is 

*  Chittledroog. 

+  "  Forty  Years  in  the  World,"  by  the  Author  of  Sketches  in 
India.  A  similar  instance  of  the  beneficial  consequences  derived 
from  abstinence,  is  related  by  Dr.  Farre.  That  physician  was  once 
consulted  by  a  master  and  commander  of  a  British  merchantman, 
who  was  carried  into  Algiers,  previous  to  the  chastisement  of  the 
Algerines  by  Lord  Exmouth.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  had  him  imme- 
diately stripped  naked  and  chained  to  another  British  prisoner, 
and  then  placed  on  the  public  works,  from  four  in  the  morning, 
mitil  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  after  which  time,  he  was  turned  into 
a  cell  with  his  naked  companion,  until  the  recommencement  of 
his  laborious  employment.  By  his  side  in  the  cell  was  placed 
a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  loaf  of  black  bread.  Dr.  Farre  inquired 
of  him,  whether  he  could  eat  it ;  "  Oh,  yes  ;  it  was  very  sweet, 
indeed."  What  did  it  consist  of  ?  "It  was  made  of  the  black 
wheat  of  Africa,  and  the  vegetable  locust ;  but  it  was  appetite 
gave  it  sweetness."  Now,  saj's  Dr.  Farre,  it  is  remarkable,  that 
this  man  was  a  prisoner  for  nine  months,  while  he  was  fed  on  one 
pound  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water  per  diem,  and  had  to 
perform  hard  work  under  such  a  tyrant,  and  to  my  question, 
did  you  enjoy  health  ?  "  Perfect  health,  I  had  not  a  day's  illness. 
I  was  as  lean  as  I  could  be,  but  I  was  perfectly  well."  When  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  concludes  Dr.  Farre,  and  he  returned  to  British 
fare,  then  he  had  to  consult  me  as  a  physician. — ParliaTnentary 
Evidence,  p.  104. 

"  Dr.  Berwick,  tells  us,  in  the  Life  of  his  Brother,  who,  in  the 
civil  wars,  had  for  many  years  been  confined  in  a  low  room  in 
the  Tower,  during  the  usurpation  ;  that  at  the  time  of  his  going 
in,  he  was  under  a  pthisis  atrophy,  and  dyscacy,  and  lived  on 
bread  and  water  only,  several  years  there  ;  and  yet  came  out  at 
the  restoration,  sleek,  plump,  and  gay." — ^Vide  Dr.  Cheyne^s  Method 
of  Cwre  in  the  Diseases  of  the  Body  am  the  Mind,  p.  211. 
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very  generally  entertained  in  our  own  country.     In  this 
description  may  be  included  the  harvest  labour,  in  which 
so  many  thousands  are  annually  engaged  for  a  consider- 
able period.     Some  recent  experiments,  however,  on  a 
large  scale,  completely  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this 
delusion.      Great   numbers   of   men  labour   during  the 
heat  of  harvest   days,   assuaging  their  thirst  with  no- 
thing stronger  than  water,  and  unanimously  testifiy  to 
the  superiority  of  the  practice.    Dr.  Beddoes,  long  ago 
exposed  this  delusion,  in  an  interesting  pamphlet  which 
he  published  on  the  subject.     He  remarks,  that  "the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  never  endured  the  labour  of 
the  harvest,  without  indulging  freely  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and,  who  consequently,  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  sober  side  of  the  question,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  considered  as  of  much  value."    **  The  cooler  sorts 
of  liquor  must,"  he  remarks,  "  undoubtedly  be  tried  before 
it  can  be  determined  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  suitable 
to  the  case  ;  and,  I  trust,  I  shall  go  far  towards  convinc- 
ing every  thinking  reader,  and  it  may  stagger  the  most 
obstinate,  if  I  show  that  the  hardest  out  of  doors  summer 
worky  is  in  some  places  perfectly/  well  borne  without  a 
single  drop  of  strong  fermsnted  liquor ;  and  in  others,  but 
very  little:" — and  also  proceeds  to  state,  that  he  will 
establish  another  "  most  important  point,  namely,  that  in 
situations  like  that  of  our  narvest  men,  and  even  more 
trying,  a  cool  regimen  is  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only 
proper"  one;  after  commenting  on  the  large  quantities  of 
drink  used  by  this  class  of  men,  Dr.  Beddoes  goes  on  to 
say,  "That  the  drink  of  one  day,  exhausts  probably  more 
than  the  sober  exertions  of  three ;  though  without  such  a 
help,  a  hot  sun,  and  a  long  day's  hard  labour,  are  sure 
to  produce  fever  enough.     This  fever  should  never  be 
fermented  by  such  things  as  drive  on  the  heart  to  beat 
with  fresh  fury,  though  in  so  doing,  they  may  give  the 
spirits  a  momentary  excitement ;  it  ought,  on  the  contrary , 
to  be  kept  down  by. thin  diluting  drinks"    "  In  some  of  the 
hotter  countries  of  Europe,  where,  by  our  Gloucestershire 
rule,  they  ought  not  to  touch  anything  stronger  than  gin 
itself;  they  do -well  notwithstanding,  on  vinegar  and  water, 
for  harvest  drink."     "  Before  Somersetshire  became  a 
great  apple  country,  persons  who  must  know  and  cannot 
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design  to  mislead,  assure  me,  that  a  pint  of  ale  a-day,  was 
the  Harvest  allowance  for  a  man.  This  pint  was  taken 
sip  by  sip,  perhaps  not  above  a  wine  glass  at  a  time. 
Accordingly,  it  is  attested  to  me,  that  in  those  days, 
Somersetshire  labourers  did  not  in  the  morning  turn  out 
pale  and  shaking  like  ghosts,  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
as  they  now  do,  and  were  not  liable  to  the  harvest  surfeit. 
What  they  took  to  assuage  thirst,  besides  their  pint  of 
ale,  was  simple  water." 

Doctor  Beddoes  then  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion, 
that  strong  drinks  "are  not  in  the  smallest  quantity 
necessary  for  giving  support,  under  the  severest  exertion, 
whether  in  the  field,  or  in  the  workshop ;"  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  latter,  furnishes  us  with  an  interesting  trial  made 
by  some  men,  employed  in  one  of  the  great  iron  works  at 
Woolwich  : — "  A  single  individual  prevailed  upon  his 
companions,  to  make  the  experiment  of  milk,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  porter.  The  result  has  proved  it  to  be  the  best 
means  of  quenching  the  violence  of  thirst,  and  secu- 
ring them  from  the  feverish  heat  produced  by  the  immo- 
derate use  of  fermented  liquors.  They  have  persevered 
in  this  simple  and  wholesome  beverage,  with  an  evident 
benefit  to  their  health,  and  with  an  increased  ability  of 
exertion."  The  above  fact  is  related  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Curwin,  of  Cumberland,  an  eminent  agricultural 
writer  of  that  day,  who  gives  another  instance  at  Work- 
ington, the  place  of  his  residence,  in  which  milk  had 
been  introduced  in  the  place  of  beer,  with  the  happiest 
results.  "  They  have  given  up  small-beer  in  its  favour ; 
and  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  quantities 
made  at  the  breweries."* 

*  Good  Advice  for  the  Husbandmen  in  Harvest,  and  for  all 
those  who  labour  in  Hot-berths,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  Bristol,  1808. 

Some  equally  strong  facts  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  of 
Dublin.  "  I  had  once,'*  remarks  that  physician, "  the  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  the  habits  of  the  workmen  of  a  large  glass 
factory  ;  they  generally  wrought  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  at  a  time,  according  as  the  furnace  continued  in  a  proper 
state,  and  I  found,  during  this  time,  which  was  technically  called 
a  journey,  that  to  supply  the  waste  caused  by  perspiration 
they  drank  a  large  quantity  of  water,  in  the  quality  of  which, 
they  were  very  curious  :  it  was  the  purest  and  softest  water  in 
the  district,  and  was  brought  from  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
There  were  three  men  out  of  more  than  one  hundred,  who  drank 
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Among  other  popular  objections  may  be  briefly  noticed, 
the  strong  impressions  whicn  many  labour  under,  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  spirituous  liquors  while  working  in 
damp  situations  and  in  wet  weather.  The  incorrectness 
of  this  opinion  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  exam- 
ple : — In  America,  one  hundred  workmen  were  employed 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day,  for  a  number  of 
successive  days,  in  building  a  dam  across  a  river.  They 
were  most  of  the  time  frequently  up  to  the  middle  in 
water.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  they  refrained 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  coffee  and  other  warm 
drinks  were  given  to  them  instead.  At  the  expiration 
of  their  work,  the  workmen  were  so  delighted  with  the 
result  of  the  experiment,  as  to  march  in  a  body  with  their 
foreman  at  their  head,  and  forthwith  join  the  Temperance 
Society.*  The  simple  reason  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  the  individuals  who  laboured  in  this  condition,  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  continual  activity.  By  this  means,  such 
a  condition  of  the  circulation  was  induced  as  enabled  the 
system  to  resist  the  effects  of  damp  and  cold  This,  indeed, 
is  all  that  is  required  in  such  cases,  with  the  addition  of 


nothing  but  water,  the  rest  drank  porter  or  ardent  spirits ;  the  three 
water  drinkers  appeared  to  be  of  their  proper  age,  while  the  rest 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  seemed  ten  or  twelve  years  older 
than  they  proved  to  be." — Letter  on  the  Effects  of  Wines  and  Spirits,  p.  5. 

A  friend  of  Dr.  Chejoie's,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  physi- 
cian, adds  the  following  corroborative  testimony : — ^"Manv  years 
ago,  I  was  told  by  the  men  who  attended  the  furnaces  at  the  iron 
works  at  MerthjT  Tydvil,  in  Glamorganshire,  that  they  drank 
only  water,  while  engaged  in  their  work  at  the  furnaces,  the 
intense  heat  of  which  produced  violent  perspiration.  Their 
health  was  generally  good,  as  they  said,  but  the  wages  being 
hi^h,  they  soon  retired  from  labour,  and  then  grew  very  fat  as 
might  have  been  expected." — Ibid  Appendix, 

*  The  Limerick  Chronicle  for  1837,  contains  the  following 
equally  decisive  illustration  : — '^  From  the  long  continuance  of 
wet  weather,  a  field  of  mangel-wurzel,  at  Corbally,  County  of 
Limerick,  the  property  of  John  Abel,  was  overflowed.  Twenty 
persons  of  both  sexes,  were  employed  to  get  out  the  crop  ;  and 
as  the  preservation  of  their  health,  from  the  eflPect  of  working  in 
the  water,  and  under  almost  continued  heavy  rain,  required  some 
stimulant,  he  had  them  supplied  with  half  a  pint  of  hot  strong 
coffee  three  times  per  day.  Although  they  were  nearly  a  week 
thus  employed,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  their  health 
had  not  suffered  in  the  slightest  degree." 
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some  warm  and  nutritious  beverage,  the  effects  of  which, 
unlike  alcoholic  stimulants,  do  not  quickly  disappear, 
and  render  the  body  more  than  ever  susceptible  of  in- 
jurious impressions. 

On  a  candid  review  of  the  preceding  observations  and 
facts,  it  will  surely  be  acknowledged,  that  the  delusion 
in  question  has  been  one  of  the  most  fallacious,  as  well  as 
deep-rooted  and  fatal,  that  ever  took  possession  of  the 
human  mind.  The  consistency  also  of  the  facts  detailed, 
with  the  physiological  constitution  of  man,  cannot  escape 
the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer.  Indeed, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  appear,  that 
mankind  have  been  too  little  inclined  to  give  the  Great 
Author  of  our  being  credit  for  providing  against  the  con- 
tingencies to  which  he  has  made  his  creatures  liable. 
The  subject  has,  however,  in  every  age  been  submitted 
to  the  test  of  severe  examination,  and  innumerable  expe- 
riments— ^the  result  of  which  is  unvarying ;  and  brings 
us  to  the  inevitable  conclusion, — that  intoxicating  liquors 
are  of  all  other  expedients  the  least  calculated  to  pi^eserve 
mankind  from  those  depressing  and  injurious  influences  of 
circumstances  and  events  to  which  most  human  beings  in 
the  course  of  their  existence  are  more  or  less  exposed. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


MEANS  EMPLOYED  TO  REMOVE  THE  HABIT  OF  INTEMPE- 
RANCE IN  INDIVIDUALS.  THE  EFFICACY  AND  SAFETY 
OF  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  CONSIDERED. 


Evil  habits  are  so  far  from  growing  weaker  by  repeated 
attempts  to  overcome  them,  that  if  they  are  not  totally  subdued, 
every  struggle  increases  their  strength;  and  a  habit  opposed  and 
victorious,  is  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  before  the  contest. 
The  manner  in  which  those  who  are  weary  of  their  tyranny  en- 
deavour to  escape  from  them  appears,  by  the  event,  to  be  generally 
wrong  ;  they  try  to  loose  their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  retreat 
by  the  same  degrees  as  they  advanced;  but,  before  the  deliverance 
can  be  completed,  habit  is  sure  to  throw  new  chains  upon  her 
fugitive.  Nor  can  any  hope  to  escape  her  but  those  who,  by  an 
euort  sudden  and  violent,  burst  their  shackles  at  once,  and  leave 
her  at  a  distance. — Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 


The  habit  of  intemperance  may  very  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  disease  afFecting  both  the  body  and  the  mind  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  thereiore,  any  curative  efforts,  to  be 
permanently  successful,  must  be  directed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  natural  functions  of  each.  Hence  arise  some  in- 
teresting reflections  of  the  moral  treatment  required  in  th^ 
removal  of  this  pernicious  and  melancholy  vice. 

Singular  examples  are  on  record,  of  the  habit  being 
removed,  from  some  powerful  and  unforeseen  impression 
either  of  shame,  or  conviction  of  guilt,  produced  on  the 
mind.  These  instances,  however,  are  of  too  rare  occurrence 
and  too  uncertain  in  their  issue  to  be  depended  upon  or 
established  as  precedents  of  general  refoimation. 

An  individual  in  Maryland,  America,  who  was  addicted 
to  hahits  of  gross  intempemnce,  on  one  occasion  havia^ 
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heard  considerable  uproar  and  merriment  among  the 
domestics  in  his  kitchen,  had  the  curiosity,  unseen  by 
the  latter,  to  place  himself  behind  the  door,  and  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  the  excitement  tliat  drew  his  atten- 
tion. He  found  that  they  were  indulging  in  most  un- 
bounded laughter,  at  a  couple  of  his  negro  boys,  who 
were  grotesquely  imitating  the  manner  in  which  their 
master  reeled  and  staggered,  hiccupped  and  stumbled, 
when  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  This  humiliating  (ex- 
hibition produced  so  strong  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
individual  in  question,  that  from  that  day,  to  the  joy  of 
his  family,  he  became  a  perfectly  sober  man. 

The  feeling  of  shame,  has  not  unfrequently  operated 
in  a  similar  way.  The  following  curious  method  was 
adopted  by  a  naval  officer,  to  remove  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance from  the  vessel  in  which  he  commanded.  It  is 
found  in  a  small  treatise  on  Naval  Discipline,  published  at 
no  very  distant  period.  "  Separate,  for  one  month,  every 
man  who  is  found  drunk,  from  the  rest  of  the  crew  ;  mark 
his  clothes,  *  drunkard,'  give  him  six  water  grog,  ot,  if 
beer,  mix  one-half  with  water;  let  him  dine  when  the  crew 
have  finished  ;  employ  them  in  every  dirty  and  disgrace- 
ful work,  &c.'*  This  had  such  a  salutary  effect,  that,  in 
less  than  six  months,  not  a  drunkard  was  to  be  found  in 
the  ship.  The  same  system  was  introduced  by  the  writer 
on  board  a  ship  where  he  subsequently  served.  When 
first-lieutenant  of  the  Victory  and  Diomede,  the  beneficial 
consequences  were  acknowledged — the  culprits  were  heard 
to  say,  that  they  would  rather  receive  six  dozen  lashes  at 
the  gangway,  and  be  done  with  it,  than  be  put  into  the 
*  drunken  mess,'  (for  so  it  was  named)  for  a  month. 

The  fear  of  death,  and  the  dread  of  eternal  punishment, 
induced  by  an  alarming  attack  of  disease,  has  sometimes 
operated  in  the  same  way.  Dr.  Macnish  states  the  case 
of  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who  had 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  in  consequence  of  his  dissipation. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  gentleman  recovered ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that,  from  that  period  until  his  dying  day,  he 
never  tasted  anything  stronger  than  simple  water.* 

*  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  page  209. 
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Dr.  Kain  of  America,  recommends  in  warm  terms 
the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  as  a  cure  for  habitual  intempe- 
rance. He  found  it  of  considerable  benefit  in  such  cases 
as  came  under  his  own  observation.* 

Dr.  Macnish  states,  that  he  has  tried  this  remedy  in 
several  instances,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  its  good 
effects,  t 

Chambers's  celebrated  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  intem- 
perance, appears  to  have  owed  its  virtues  to  the  same 
powerful  medicine.  The  administration,  however,  of  this 
drug,  should  be  regulated  with  great  caution,  otherwise 
unmeasant  consequences  may  ensue. 

br.  Caldwell,  of  Lexington,  America,  has  published 
an  article,  in  which  he  presumes  drunkenness  to  be  alto- 
gether a  disease  of  the  brain.  If  his  views  be  correct, 
the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  employed  in  such  cases  will 

•  *  Possessing,"  he  remarks,  "  no  positive  taste  itself,  it 
communicates  a  disgusting  quality  to  those  fluids  in  which 
it  is  dissolved.  I  have  often  seen  persons  who,  from  taking^ 
a  medicine  in  the  form  of  antimonial  wine,  could  never  af- 
terwards drink  wine;  nothing,  therefore,  seems  better  cal- 
culated to  form  our  indication  of  breaking  up  the  asso- 
ciation, in  the  patient's  feelings,  between  his  disease  and  the 
relief  to  be  obtained  from  stimulating  liquors.  These  liquors, 
with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  emetic  tartar, 
instead  of  relieving,  increase  the  sensation  of  loathing  of  food, 
and  quickly  produce  in  the  patient  an  indomitable  repugnance 
to  the  vehicle  of  its  administration."  **  My  method  of  prescrib- 
ing it,  has  varied  according  to  the  habit,  age,  and  constitution 
of  the  patient.  I  give  it  only  in  alterative  and  slightly  nau- 
seating doses.  A  convenient  preparation  of  the  medicine  is  eight 
grains,  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  boiling  water — half  an  ounce 
of  the  solution  to  be  put  into  a  half-pint,  pint,  or  quart  of  the 
patient's  favourite  liquor,  and  to  be  taken  daily  in  divided  por- 
tions. If  severe  vomiting  and  purging  ensue,  I  should  direct 
laudanum  to  allay  the  irritation,  and  diminish  the  dose.  In 
every  patient  it  should  be  varied  according  to  its  effects.  In  one 
instance,  a  patient  who  lived  ten  miles  from  me,  severe  vomiting 
was  produced,  more,  I  think,  from  excessive  drinking  than 
from  the  use  of  the  remedy.  He  recovered  from  it,  however, 
without  any  bad  effects.  In  some  cases  the  change  suddenly 
produced  in  the  patient's  habits,  has  brought  on  considerable 
lassitude  and  debility,  which  were  but  of  short  duration.  In  a 
majority  of  cases,  no  other  effect  has  been  perceptible  than 
slight  nausea,  some  diarrhoea,  and  a  gradual  but  very  uniform 
distaste  to  the  menstruum." — American  Jov/rnal  of  ike  Medical 
Sciences,  No.  4. 

t  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  217. 
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require  to  be  of  a  suitable  character.     His  Essay  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  attentive  consideration.* 

Some  absurd  methods  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to 
remove  the  habit  of  intemperance.  One  of  these  is  io 
gradually  reduce  the  quantity  of  liquor  previously  con^ 
iumed.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  for  instance,  endeavoured  to  break 
the  habit  in  a  Highland  Chieftain,  who  was  one  of  his 
patients,  by  persuading  him  every  day  to  drop  as  much 
sealing  wax  into  his  glass  as  would  receive  the  impression 
of  his  seal.  By  this  means  the  capacity  of  the  glass 
diminished  as  the  wax  accumulated,  and  strange  to  relate, 
this  individual  was  altogether  (according  to  the  state- 
ment,) cured  of  his  bad  habit. f 

These  amusing  cases,  however  interesting  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  apparently  successful  in  their  object,  are 
deserving  of  notice  only  in  order  to  point  out  the  absurd 
and  dangerous  examples  which  they  present  for  the  imi- 
tation of  others.  Innumerable  instances  could  be  brought 
forward,  to  show  the  general  tendency  and  consequence* 
of  attempting  to  remove  the  habit  of  intemperance  by 
degrees.  The  moral  and  physical  changes  which  that 
habit  produces  in  the  system,  are  too  insinuating  and  too 
stubborn,  to  induce  us  for  a  moment  to  imagine,  that 
even  the  gradually  moderated  use  of  the  cause  of  this 
disease  will  uniformly  issue  in  the  formal  extinction  of 
the  propensity.  The  author  has  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  numerous  trials  of  this  plan,  all  of  which  have 
terminated  in  recurrence  to  previous  habits  of  dissipation. 

*  Transylvania    Journal    of    Medicine,    and    the    Associate 
Sciences  for  July,  August,  and  September,  1832. 

t  Anatomy  on  Drunkenness,  p.  212. 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  by  a  Scottish  literary  character 
in  the  instance  of  a  respectable  merchant  who  became  alarmed 
one  day  on  discovering  the  uneasy  feelings  created  by  having 
been  accidentally  deprived  of  his  accustomed  potation.  After 
fuUy^  determining  to  abandon  the  practice,  he  adopted  the  fol- 
lowmg  expedient.  He  filled  a  bottle  with  his  favourite  liquor, 
and  placed  it  near  to  his  place  of  transacting  business  ;  on  tak- 
ing a  dram  the  first  morning,  he  supplied  its  place  with  simple 
water.  The  same  method  was  followed  the  next  morning,  and 
so  on,  until  the  mixture  became  so  insipid  and  nauseous,  and 
produced  such  an  effect  on  his  palate,  as  caused  him  to  abandon 
the  inebriating  cup.  He  continued,  adds  the  same  account,  to 
Jive  in  exemplary  sobriety  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
extreme  old  age. — Anat^nvy  of  Drunkenness,'^.  ^16. 
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The  nature  of  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  shown  inva- 
riably to  lead  to  excess  in  their  use ;  indeed,  numbers 
declared  that  if  they  indulge  even  in  one  single  instance, 
in  the  moderate  u$e  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  the  mental 
and  physical  craving  thereby  produced  is  so  powerful, 
and  80  fascinating  in  its  effects,  that  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  excess.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will 
be  found,  that  in  cases  where  the  result  has  been  of  a 
more  fortunate  description,  the  cause  may  be  attributed 
to  some  more  than  ordinary  and  lasting  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  mind,  or  some  unusual  exercise  of  moral 
restraint. 

An  anecdote  related  of  Webb,  the  celebrated  pedestrian, 
well  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  this  popular  notion.  This 
individual  was  remarkable  for  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  lived  wholly  upon  water  for  his  drink.  Webb, 
on  one  occasion,  recommended  his  favourite  regimen  to 
one  of  his  friends,  who  was  fond  of  wine,  and  entreated 
him  to  abandon  a  course  of  luxury,  which  was  equally 
destructive  to  his  health  and  intellects.  The  gentleman 
appeared  convinced  with  the  reasoning  of  Webb,  and 
told  him  "  That  he  would  conform  to  his  counsel,  but 
thought  he  could  not  change  his  course  of  life  at  once, 
and  therefore  would  leave  off  strong  liquors  by  degrees." 
"  By  degrees  (exclaimed  the  other  with  indignation) 
if  you  should  unhappily  fall  into  the  fire,  would  you 
caution  your  servants  to  pull  you  out  only  by  degrees  ?" 

Dr.  Trotter  judiciously  remarks,  that  in  attempting  to 
subtract  the  vinous  potation  by  little  and  by  little,  eveiy 
one  conversant  with  the  subject  must  have  observed  that 
the  limited  portion  of  liquor  swallowed,  excites  an  agree- 
able glow,  and  a  grateful  feeling  to  the  mind,  which  in 
an  instant  connects  the  chain  of  habit,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  break.*  Hence  the  insinuating  habit  re-assumes  its 
ascendancy.  "  As  far  as  my  experience  of  mankind 
enables  me  to  decide,"  remarks  the  same  physician,  **  I 
must  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  there  is  no  safety  in 
trusting  the  habitual  inebriate  with  any  limited  portion 
of  liquor.  Wherever  I  have  known  the  drunkard  effect- 
ually reformed,  he  has  at  once  abandoned  his  potation. 

*  Essay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  201. 
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That  dangerous  degree  of  debility,  which  has  been  said  to 
follow  the  subtraction  of  vinous  stimulus,  I  have  never 
met  with,  however  universal  the  cry  has  been  in  its 
favour ;  it  is  the  war-whoop  of  alarmists  ;  the  idle  cant 
of  arch  theorists."* 

Dr.  Rush  advocates  the  same  practice,  in  similar 
energetic  language.  In  reference  to  those  who  have 
suffered  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  have  made 
a  resolution  to  abstain  from  them  hereafter.  Dr.  Rush 
states  that  he  must  beg  leave  to  inform  them,  they  must 
leave  them  off  suddenly  and  entirely.  No  man  was  ever 
gradually  reformed  from  drinking  spirits.  He  must  not 
only  avoid  tasting,  but  even  smelling  them,  until  long 
habits  of  Abstinence  have  subdued  his  affection  for  them. 
"  But,"  says  debility,  "  if  we  reject  spirits  from  being  part 
of  our  drinks,  what  liquor  shall  we  substitute  for  them  ? 
For,  custom,  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
even  nature  herself,  (it  says  again,)  all  seem  to  demand 
drinks  more  grateful  and  more  cordial  than  simple  water.*' 
Drink  water  for  a  few  montliSy  and  trust  to  nature."  f 

*  The  same  opinion  had  been  previously  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Reid,  an  eminent  physician,  and  able  teacher  of  medicine,  in  the 
following  decisive  and  characteristic  language  : — "  Wine,  and 
other  physical  exhilarants,"  he  remarks,  "  during  the  treacherous 
truce  to  wretchedness  which  they  afford,  dilapidate  the  struc- 
ture, and  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  happiness.  No  man, 
perhaps,  was  ever  completely  miserable,  until  after  he  had  fled 
to  alcohol  for  consolation.  The  habit  of  vinous  indulgence  is 
not  more  pernicious,  than  it  is  obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  its 
hold,  when  it  has  once  fastened  itself  upon  the  constitution.  It 
is  not  to  be  conquered  by  half  measures — no  compromise  with 
it  is  allowable.  The  victory  over  it,  in  order  to  be  perma- 
nent, must  be  perfect.  As  long  as  there  lurks  a  relic  of  it  in 
the  frame,  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a  relapse  of  this  moral 
malady,  from  which  there  seldom  is,  as  from  physical  disorders, 
a  graiUUEil  convalescence.  The  cure,  if  at  all,  must  be  effected 
at  once  :  cutting  and  pruning  will  do  no  good,  nothing'  will  be 
of  any  avail  short  of  actual  extirpation.  T^e  man  who  nas  been 
the  slave  of  intemperance,  must  renounce  her  altogether,  or  she 
will  insensibly  resume  her  despotic  power.  With  such  a  mis- 
tress, if  he  seriously  mean  to  discard  her,  he  should  indulge  him- 
self in  no  dalliance  or  delay.  He  must  not  allow  his  lips  a  taste 
of  her  former  fascination." 

t  Dr.  Rush's  Enquiry.  Dr.  Scott,  at  a  Tem^rance  convention, 
Buffalo,  in  the  United  States,  remarks,^  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
a  maja  is  going  to  be  killed  by  leaving  off  drinking.    I  should  as 
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The  same  opinions  have  been  equally  strongly  urged 
by  other  medical  men.  Objections  to  this  plan  have 
been  offered  by  Dr.  Macnisn,  in  a  comment  which  he 
makes  on  some  observations  of  Dr.  Trotter.  They  have, 
however,  been  ably  refuted  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  require 
no  further  notice,  inasmuch  as  their  fallacy  has  been  un- 
questionably demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments  of  a 
decisive  character,  some  of  which  will  be  adverted  to  in 
the  present  place.  The  following  statement  is  made  on 
good  authority.  "  In  the  prison  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
North  America,  an  important  experiment  has  been  made 
of  cutting  off  habitual  drunkards,  at  once,  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  in  every  form,  and  confining  them  to 
water,  and  it  has  been  found  universally  beneficial.  Mr. 
Powers,  the  intelligent  keeper  of  the  prison  at  Auburn, 
New  York,  affirms,  that  the  most  besotted  drunkards 
in  that  prison,  have  never  suffered  in  their  health,  by 
breaking  off  at  once  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but 
that,  almost  as  uniformly,  their  health  has  been  improved. 
They  seem  to  be  very  uneasy,  and  somewhat  lost  for  a 
few  days,  and  with  rather  a  poor  appetite,  after  which 
they  eat  heartily,  and  improve  in  health  and  appearance. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  all  the  persons  where 
entire  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits  is  practised,  the  con- 
victs enjoy  a  better  average  of  health  than  is  seen  in  the 
country  at  large.'' 

The  subjoined  statement  is  extracted  from  the  report  of 
the  physician  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  dated  April 
1st,  1829.  "  In  health,  no  prisoner  is  allowed  any  other 
drink  than  water.  Coffee,  tea,  milk,  and  other  proper 
food,  and  drink,  are  furnished  to  the  sick  and  indisposed. 
The  opinion  which  has  so  long  and  so  extensively  pre- 
vailed, that  spirituous  liquors  could  not  be  suddenly 
abandoned  with  safety,  has,  in  the  experience  of  this  In- 
stitution, been  completely  refuted. 

soon  think  of  killing  a  horse,  by  leaving  off  the  whip  and  spur, 
as  to  kill  a  man  by  leaving  off  rum.  I  know  more  than  fort^ 
oaaee  in  my  own  practice,  where  great  drinkers  have  quitted  it 
suddenly,  and  not  one  haei  been  injured.  And  I  never  knew  any 
other  way.  When  men  leave  it  off,  they  are,  at  first,  feehle,  and 
their  appetite  fails,  then  their  appetite  becomes  ravenous,  and 
then  they  get  welL** 
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Of  106  convicts,  committed  to  this  prison  since  its 
establishment,  90  have  acknowledged  themselves  to  have 
been  intemperate,  or  are  known  to  have  been  so.  Some 
of  these  were  veteran  drinkers,  and  one,  in  addition  to 
spirits,  had,  for  seventeen  years,  used  large  quantities  of 
opium.  The  prisoners  were  deprived  of  spirits  at  once 
without  a  substitute.  Those  individuals  in  whom  the 
habit  was  long  confirmed,  suffered  a  temporary  loss  of 
appetite,  and  almost  overwhelming  anguish  for  the  want 
of  the  accustomed  stimulus,  which  seemed  for  the  time  to 
supersede  every  other  evil  connected  with  their  confine- 
ment. But,  by  attentive  watching,  the  use  of  coffee,  and 
nutritious  and  wholesome  diet,  the  appetite  was  soon  im- 
proved, and,  afttr  a  while,  greatly  increased — the  craving 
of  spirits  gradually  subsided ;  and,  after  some  time  had 
relapsed,  they  acknowledged  an  improvement  in  their 
feelings,  increase  of  bodily  strength,  and  vigour  of  mind. 

These  facts  are  important,  and  it  is  hoped  will  have  an 
influence  in  correcting  a  very  general  mistake  that  is  pre- 
vailing, that  the  peculiar  diseases  of  drun^rds  are  liable 
to  come  on  suddenly,  if  spirits  be  suddemy  abandoned. 
With  this  erroneous  impression  many  have  resorted  to 
substitutes  and  preventives,  which  only  changed  the 
stimulus  without  removing  the  habit.''* 

*  A  communication  to  the  same  effect,  from  M.  C.  Aubanel, 
Director  of  the  Penitentiary  of  Geneva,  dated  25th  November, 
1837,  to  Dr.  Fauconnet,  of  London,  has  been  recently  published. 
The  writer  states,  as  follows  :  "  During  twelve  complete  years 
that  I  have  been  at  the  head  of  an  establishment,  in  whicn  all 
the  prisoners  only^  receive  wine  in  the  very  rare  exceptions  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  I  have  constantly  remarked,  without  any 
exception,  that  the  privation  of  wine  has  occasioned  no  inconvenience 
to  those  who  drank  it  with  more  or  less  moderation  ;  and,  that, 
in  all  cases  where  this  privation  had  been  preceded  by  an  im- 
proper consumption  of  wine  or  liquors,  (without  speaking  of  con- 
firmed drunkards,)  the  change  of  diet  has  presented  remarkabU 
advantages  to  the  health  of  individuals.  I  have  heard  a  great 
numher  of  them  express  their  astonishment  at  being  accustomed 
so  easily  to  such  an  abstinence,  and  being  able  to  persevere  in 
hard  daily  works  without  experiencing  the  want  or  feeling  the 
privation  of  that  pretended  vehicle  of  strength."  "  I  believe  I 
can  safely  affirm  that  the  opinion  that  a  man  cannot  do  toithout  vfiite 
or  spirits,  is  a  grea/t  error,  and  that  more  particularly  the  changes 
irom  the  abuse  to  a  sudden  and  complete  abstinence  are  followed 
by  injury  to  health  or  to  life,  ia  an.  opinion  without  any  founda- 
tion^ except  in  some  very  rare  occ\inejiCieftr 
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That  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  excessive 
and  long  continued  habits  of  inebriety  may  venture,  with- 
out fear  of  dangerous  consequences,  to  abandon  at  once 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is  demonstrated  not  only 
from  the  experiments  made  on  so  large  a  scale  in  America, 
but  from  numerous  facts  at  present  occurring  in  our  own 
country.  Two  only  will  be  related  among  hundreds 
which  are  continually  taking  place  among  similar  estab- 
lishments. A  greater  part  of  the  inmates  of  a  country 
jail  at  Wilton,  previous  to  their  committal,  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  using  intoxicating  drinks,  and  many  of 
them  to  excess.  On  entering  the  prison,  however,  they 
are  reduced  to  water  diet ;  and,  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception,  their  health  improves,  from  this  change  of  diet. 
In  most  cases,  this  improvement  is  of  a  very  decided 
character.  *  The  same  practice  is  almost  uniformly 
observed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  same  statements,  also,  may  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  lunatic  asylums  of  this  country.  The  following  brief 
quotation  is  made  from  the  Report  of  the  Lincoln  lunatic 
asylum,  for  1837,  an  institution  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  an  eminent  writer  to  be  "  one  of  the  best 
conducted  establishments  in  Europe."  "  A  decidedly 
improved  state  of  health,^*  says  the  report,  "  has  been 
Jhu7id  to  follow  the  total  disuse  of  fermented  liquor  y  and 
the  more  generous  diet  which  has  been  substituted."  The 
patients,  at  this  period,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

In  the  treatment  of  persons  who  have  altogether  aban- 
doned the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  several  conside- 
rations ought  to  be  attended  to,  as  likely  to  promote  their 
more  eifectual  recovery.  These  are  such  subsidiary 
remedial  measures  as  will  tend  to  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  state  of  the  functions  of  exhausted  nature,  and 
may  be  separately  considered,  as  they  relate  either  to  the 
mind  or  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  mental  state  of  the  sufferer,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  such  amusement  will  be  the  most  bene- 
ficial, as  will,  in  some  degree,  elevate  the  patient  from  the 
temporary  anxiety  and  depression  which  usually  accom- 
panies the  change  in  question.     Cheerful  society,  scenes 

*  Bristol  Temperance  Herald. 
63 
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in  the  country,  and  kindness  manifested  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  his  recovery,  tend,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  promote  this  object.  The  patient 
must,  in  fact,  be,  as  much  as  possible,  prevented  from 
falling  into  those  melancholy  and  desponding  states  of  the 
mind,  which  are  the  natural  result  ot  intemperate  habits, 
and  which,  in  too  many  cases,  have  induced  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  irrecoverably  to  fall  again  into  his  former 
condition. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  physical  reme- 
dial measures : — Pure  air,  and  if  the  patient  lives  in 
the  town,  removal  into  the  country,  forms  a  powerful 
aid  by  its  invigorating  influence ;  aided  with  moderate 
exercise,  proportioned,  as  will  be  necessary,  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual.  To  this  treatment  may  be 
added  occasional  baths,  accompanied  with  gentle  friction 
to  such  an  extent,  as  will  occasion  an  agreeable  glow  of 
the  skin.  The  diet  of  the  patient  must  be  nutritious,  but 
strictly  proportioned  to  the  peculiar  constitution  and  state 
of  the  system.  In  many  cases  some  state  of  disease  may 
exist,  which,  of  course,  must  be  submitted  to  judicious 
medical  treatment.  Dyspeptic  afiections  and  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels  are,  perhaps,  amongst  the  most  com- 
mon of  those  symptoms  which  medical  men  are  called 
upon  to  remove  in  the  cases  under  consideration.  A  few 
days,  weeks,  or  months  perseverance,  however,  in  the 
plan  recommended,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  simple 
medicinal  treatment,  always  attended  of  course  with 
entire  abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimulantSy  will  by  far  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cases  completely  restore  the  dis- 
ordered functions  of  nature,  and  bring  with  it  the  de- 
lightful and  animated  sensations  of  restored  health  and 
strength. 


PART    VI. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 


**  But  herkeneth,  lordings,  O  word  I  yon  pray. 
That  all  the  soveraine  actes,  dare  I  say, 
Of  victories  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Thurgh  veray  God  that  is  omnipotent. 
Were  don  in  abstinence  and  in  prayere ; 
Loketh  the  Bible,  and  there  ye  mow  it  lere." 

Chaucer's  Pardoneres  Tale, 

O  madness  !  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines 
And  strongest  drink,  our  chief  support  of  health. 
When  Goa,  with  i}ie&e  fovUddm,  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare. 
Whose  drmk  was  only  from  the  limpid  brook 

MiLTOK. 


An  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  wines 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  forms  an  interesting  and 
highly  important  subject  of  investigation.  Much  obscu- 
rity overhangs  the  subject,  even  in  the  present  day, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  mankind  have  too  fre- 
quently interpreted  the  language  of  Scripture  with  a  view 
to  extenuate  sinful  practices,  and  to  gratify  sensual 
desires. 

An  investigation  of  this  subject  ought  to  be  entered 
into  with  appropriate  caution,  lest  the  purity  of  the 
Almighty  should  be  impeached,  in  representing  him  as 
sanctioning  or  approving  of  a  practice  which  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  proauce  sin.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures IB  strikingly  opposed  to  every  «5ede»  "cA  ^ewKvis^ 
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indulgence  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  the 
Almighty  would  look  with  approbation  on  a  practice 
which,  in  the  climate  of  Judea  in  particular,  was  cal- 
culated, more  than  any  other,  to  lead  his  creatures  into 
error.* 

Several  important  points  here  present  themselves.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  its  frequently 
highly  figurative  modes  of  expression;  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge  and  experience,  in  addition  to  the 
peculiar  manners  and  practices  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  and 
of  surrounding  nations — each  of  these  subjects  are  cal- 
culated to  throw  considerable  light  on  this  interesting 
investigation. 

The  facts  recorded  in  the  earlier  parts  of  Scripture 
history,  relate  generally  to  a  people  of  primitive  habits. 
Many  of  their  practices  were  of  a  gross  and  disgusting 
character,  when  compared  with  the  habits  of  modeni 
and  civilized  nations.  The  language  and  commands, 
therefore,  of  the  prophets  and  lawgivers  of  the  ancient 
Jews,  had  special  reference  to  society  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  the  language  was  uttered. 

The  institutions  and  laws  of  the  Jews  were  founded  on, 
and  associated  with,  moral  and  religious  principles ;  and 
had  in  view  the  spiritual  happiness  and  improvement  of 
the  people.     Their  solemn  religious  ordinances  were  in 


*    (C 


The  Scriptures  forbid  all  intoxication  in  any  de^re^.  The 
laws  of  our  physical  and  mental  nature  equally  forbid  it,  because 
both  body  and  mind  are  injured  by  it.  No  species  of  liquor 
which  intoxicates  can  be  used  habitually,  without  great  danger 
of  forming  an  excessive  attachment  to  it ;  for  so  the  univeraal 
voice  of  experience  decides.  No  person,  therefore,  can  indulge 
himself  in  the  habitual  or  frequent  use  of  any  liquor  which  has 
an  inebriating  quality,  without  at  the  same  time  incurring  the 
danger  of  forming  a  habit,  which  must  prove  injurious  to  him, 
and  which  may  be  fatal.  Now  it  cannot  be  innocent  nor  con- 
sistent for  those  who  are  taught  to  pray,  lead  me  not  into  temptation^ 
thus  voluntarily  to  rush  'into  it.  It  is  a  settled  point,  one  now 
past  all  dispute,  that  water  is  the  best  and  safest  of  ah.. 
DRINKS.  No  other  liquor  can  therefore  be  necessa/ry ;  some  me- 
dicinal cases  only  excepted,  which  need  not  be,  and  are  not,  here 
brought  into  the  account.  It  follows  then,  since  water  is  the 
best  of  all  drinks,  and  since  no  intoxicating  liquor  can  be  taken, 
either  habitually  or  frequently,  without  danger,  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  true  spirit,  and  to  the  laws  of  our  physical  and  intellec- 
tual nature,  to  indulge  in  the  frequent  or  habitual  use  of  wine, 
or  of  any  other  liquor  which  can  vsiebTiate." — Professor  Moses  Stuart. 
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ffeneml  immediately  succeeded  by,  or  associated  with, 
leasts  of  rejoicing.  These  latter,  however,  were  conducted 
in  the  most  temperate  manner,  as  befitted  occasions  insti- 
tuted by  the  Most  High,  for  the  display  of  his  own  glory, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  chosen  people.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  used  on  these  occasions  was  consistent  with 
purity  and  holiness,  and  used  in  the  most  temperate  man- 
ner. Hence  those  things  were  refrained  from,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  produce  false  excitement,  and  consequently 
improper  feelings.  Among  these,  must  of  necessity  hie. 
included,  wines,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  present  day. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  a  time  of  special  rejoic- 
ing and  thanksgiving;  and  was  held  at  the  gathering 
in  of  the  fruit  harvests.  The  importance  of  fruits  in  a 
dietetic  point  of  view  in  eastern  climes,  has  been  spoken 
of  in  another  place.  The  fertility  of  a  land  in  those 
productions,  constituted  its  principal  value.  Hence  the 
allusions  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah — "  I  brought  you  into 
a  fruitful  country,  to  eat  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  the 
goodness  thereof."*  Under  these  circumstances  it  need 
not  excite  surprise  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fruit 
harvest,  suitable  rejoicings  were  manifested.  Hence  the 
"  vintage  shouting,"  so  prominently  spoken  of  in  the 
Prophets. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  offerings  made  on 
those  occasions,  require  particular  notice,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted, 
but  for  the  sound  moral  and  religious  instruction  which 
they  conveyed :  viz.  that  as  the  earth  was  the  Lord's, 
and  the  produce  thereof,  it  was  the  incumbent  duty 
of  his  creatures  to  make  a  suitable  acknowledgment 
of  his  goodness.  The  oblation  of  first-fruits  was  con- 
sidered one  of  a  most  sacred  character,  and  was  invari- 
ably observed.  The  heathens,  who  derived  many  of 
their  religious  customs  from  the  primitive  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews,  obsei'ved  a  similar  festival. f 

The  sacred,  as  well  as  temporal,  character  of  the  He- 


*  The  vine  is  planted  either  for  food  to  eat,  or  for  a  liquor  to 
drink. — Columella,  b.  iii.  ch.  2. 

f  **  As  soon  as  the  harvest  was  got  in,  before  they  had  tasted  ofthi 
fruiU,  they  appointed  libations  to  be  made  to  the  Gods  ;  and  as 
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brew  feasts  of  the  vintage,  forms  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  they  were  conducted  strictly  in  a  temperate  manner ; 
otherwise  they  would  have  rendered  insult  to  the  Creator 
instead  of  that  gratitude  for  his  goodness  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  they  were  instituted.  The  nature  of  the 
oblations  offered  on  these  occasions,  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  intemperance.  These  consisted  oi  first-jruiU 
of  every  kind,  viz.  of  com,  of  oil,  and  of  wine.* 

In  the  fifth  elegy  of  Tibullus,  the  produce  of  the 
fields  and  the  vine  which  constituted  the  offerings  in 
question,  are  particularly  specified : — 

Ilia  deo  sciet  Agricolae  pro  vitibus  uvam 
Pro  segete  spicas  grege  ferre  dapem. 

With  pious  care,  will  load  each  rural  shrine. 
For  ripened  crops  a  golden  sheaf  assign, 
Catesf  for  my  fold,  rich  dusters  for  my  wine, 

Grainger. 

The  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  beautifully  cor- 
responds with  this  expressive  passage  : — 

*^  As  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the  cluster,  and 

One  saith  destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it.'* 

The  primitive  practice  of  drinking  micsty  or  new  rmne, 
is  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
in  conjunction  with  its  selection  for  purposes  of  oblation. 

Jehovah  hath  sworn  by  his  right  hand  and  by  his  powerful  arm  : 
I  wUl  no  more  give  thy  com  for  food  to  thine  enemies  ; 
Nor  shall  the  sons  of  the  stranger  drink  thy  rnvM,  for  which  thou 
hast  laboured : 

they  held  their  cities  and  fields  as  gifts  from  their  Gods,  they 
consecrated  a  certain  part,  in  the  temples  and  shrines,  where 
they  worshipped." — [Censorinus  de  Die  NataH.]  Pliny  corrobo- 
rates this  statement.  "  The  Romans,"  he  remarks,  *'  never  par- 
took of  either  their  new  com  or  wine,  till  their  priests  had  made 
the  offerings  of  first-fruits  to  the  Gods."  Ac  ne  de^stabant 
quidem  nonets  fruges  cmt  uina,  antequamsacerdotes  primitias  labas- 
sent." — Hist,  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  ch.  2. 

*  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews  pre- 
sented at  the  Temple  the  first-fruits  of  their  latter  crop,  that  is, 
such  things  as  were  the  slowest  in  coming  to  maturity  ;  they 
also  drew  water  out  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  which  was  brouffht 
into  the  temple,  and  being  first  mingled  with  wine  (the  blood  or 
juice  of  the  grape)  was  poured  out  by  the  priests  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  of  burnt  offeiingB.—'Ccdmet.  Art.  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

t  Delicacies,  dainty  victuals. 
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But  they  that  reap  the  harvest,  shall  eat  it,  and  praise  Jehovah : 
And  they,  that  gather  the  vintage,  shaJl  daink  it  in  my  secret 
coiu*ts. 

Isaiah  Ixii.  8,  9.    Lowth*8  Translation, 

The  temperance  observed  at  these  festivals  may  be  in- 
ferred, not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  but  from 
the  character  of  the  professed  people  of  God,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  surrounaing  heathens.  Many 
of  the  peculiar  laws  of  the  Jews  were  established  as  a 
means  of  preventing  familiar  intercourse  with  their  ido- 
latrous neighbours.  The  heathens,  in  all  probability, 
acquired  the  practice  of  celebrating  the  vintage  season 
from  the  Jews.  Their  feasts,  however,  soon  degenerated 
into  scenes  of  sensual  indulgence.  It  is  most  improbable 
that  the  Jews  imitated  them  in  so  direct  a  perversion  of  the 
feast  of  first-fruits,  as  to  convert  nutritious  and  refreshing 
food  into  an  intoxicating  medium  of  demoralization. 
The  use  of  fermented  driuK,  doubtless,  would  have  been 
a  dangerous  source  of  temptation,  and  probably  in  many 
instances  have  ended  in  scenes  of  intemperance  and  de- 
bauchery. 

The  Feast  of  the  Passover  was  instituted  in  remem- 
brance of  the  interposition  of  God  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage.  It  was  intended  as 
an  occasion  not  only  of  thankfulness,  but  of  mental  humi- 
liation and  personal  prostration  before  God.  The  diet 
therefore  of  the  Jews,  during  its  continuance,  was  of  a 
suitable  character.  Bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  their  food.  From  the  latter 
circumstance,  this  important  celebration,  mayvery  properly 
be  called,  the  fecist  of  unleavened  things.  The  directions 
of  Moses  are  as  follows  : — "  Unleavened  bread  shall  be 
eaten  seven  days ;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be 
seen  with  thee,  V/On  neither  shall  there  be  leaven  ni^gf 

seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters.*  This  command  has 
been  strictly  observed  by  the  Jews  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, whither  they  are  scattered;  f  indeed,  so  scrupulous 

*  Exodus,  xiii.  7. 

t  Borne  of  the  Pharisees  are  said  even  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
recommence  the  purification  of  their  houses,  on  a  mouse  being  teen 
to  move  across  the  floor  with  a  orwmb  oflea/oened  bread  in  its  mouth. 

LeOf  of  Modena,  adds  the  foUowing  testimony: — ^^That  so 
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are  they  in  this  respect,  that  vessels  are  commonly  kept 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  unleavened  bread. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  show  that  this 
prohibition  extended  to  leavened  bread  only,  and  not  to 
Fermented  liquors.  A  slight  consideration  of  the  passage 
in  question,  exhibits  the  inconsistency  of  this  explanation 
with  the  original  object  of  the  festival.  To  indulge  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  such  a  period,  would 
surely  be  partaking  of  a  luxury  inconsistent  with  the  self- 
denying  object  of  the  institution.  "  Neither  shall  there 
be  leaven  seen  within  all  thy  quarters."  Gesenius,  an 
Oriental  scholar  of  great  ability,  states,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  seovj  which  the  English  translators  have  rendered 
leaven,  applies  to  wine  as  well  as  bread. 

The  practice  of  the  Jews  in  modern  days,  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  this  opinion.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  Frey, 
an  individual  of  considerable  learning,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  literature  and  customs  of  his  Hebrew 
brethren,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Passover,  says  : — *^  Nor 
dare  they  (the  Jews)  drink  any  liquor  made  from  grain, 
nor  any  liquor  that  has  passed  through  the  process  of 
fermentation."  Another  Hebrew  writer,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  practices  of  his  nation,  adds  consider- 
able value  to  his  testimony,  states,  in  reference  to  the 
practices  of  his  brethren  in  the  present  day  : — "  Their 
drink  during  the  time  of  the  feast,  is  either  fair  water,  or 
raisin  wine,  &c.,  prepared  by  themselves,  but  no  kind  of 
leaven  must  be  mixed."  * 

strictly  do  some  of  the  Jews  observe  the  precept,  concerning  the 
removal  of  all  leaven  from  their  houses  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Paschal  solemnity,  that  they  either  provide  vessels  en- 
tirely new  for  baking,  or  else  have  a  set  for  the  purpose,  which 
are  dedicated  solely  to  the  service  of  the  Passover  ;  and  never 
brought  out  on  any  other  occasion." 

Galmet,  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Passover,  remarks: — ^*'They  examine  all  the  house  with 
scrupulous  care,  to  eject  whatever  may  have  any  ferment  in  it." 

*  The  corroborative  testimony  of  a  recent  writer  of  Jewish 
birth,  and  an  individual  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  his 
nation,  contributes  much  to  a  satisfactory  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion. "The  word  homUz,**  remarks  this  writer,  "has  a  wider 
deification  than  is  generally  attached  to  that  of  lea/cen,  by  whioh 
it  IS  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  :  Homitz,  signifies  the  fer- 
mentation of  corn  in  any  shape,  and  applies  to  beer,  and  to  all 
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The  vinegar  of  roine  used  by  Ruth,*  and  employed  as 
a  refreshing  beverage  during  the  labour  and  heat  of  the 
harvest,  having  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation, 
could  not  be  employed  at  the  passover,  where,  for  special 
reasons,  everything  that  contained  leaven  was  forbidden 
to  be  present.  This  accounts  for  the  circumstance,  that 
it  was  among  those  articles  which  were  interdicted  on  this 
solemn  occasion. 

The  fallible  nature  and  conduct  of  man,  even  when 
under  the  influence  of  supenor  instruction,  is  an  additional 
and  strong  argument  against  the  supposition  that  intoxi- 
cating liquors  were  used  on  those  occasions.  His  ten- 
dency to  estrangement  from  God  would  certainly  not  be 

spirituous  liquors  distilled  from  corn.  While,  therefore,  there 
are  four  days  in  Passover  week,  on  which  business  may  be  done, 
being  as  it  were,  only  half-holidays,  a  distiller  or  brewer  must 
suspend  his  business  during  the  whole  time.  And  I  must  do  my 
brethren  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  evade  the 
strictness  of  the  command,  to  put  away  all  leaven,  by  any  inge- 
nious shift,  but  fulfil  it  to  the  very  letter ;  I  knew  an  instance  of 
a  person  in  trade,  who  had  several  casks  of  spirits  sent  to  him, 
which  arrived  during  the  time  of  the  Passover :  had  they  come 
a  few  days  sooner,  they  would  have  been  lodged  in  some  place 
apart  from  his  house,  until  the  feast  was  over  ;  but  during  its 
continuation,  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  meddle  with  them ; 
and  after  hesitating  a  little  while  what  to  do,  he  at  length  poured 
the  whole  out  into  the  street." — A  Brief  Sketch  of  Present  State  and 
Future  ExpectMionsof  the  Jevjs,  hy  R.  H.  tierschel,  3rd  edit.  p.  55. 

Four  cups  of  the  "  fruit  of  the  vine,  were  drunk  at  the  Passover.** 
Rabbi  Chaya,  says,  (Jer.  Talm.  8habb.  fol.  xi.)  that  "these 
cups  contained  an  Italian  quart,  and  were  two  fingers  square, 
and  a  finder  and  a  half  deep."  On  the  supposition  that  this  was 
intoxicating  wine,  the  feasts  of  the  Hebrews  could  not  have  been 
of  that  temperate  character  which  we  are  assured  they  were,  by 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  instituted.  The  former  sup- 
position is  the  more  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  our 
Saviour  making  use  of  an  expression,  which  there  is  little  doubt, 
had  reference  to  some  unfermented  preparation  of  "  the  fruit  of 
the  vine."  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  reference  to  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, adds  the  following  observations,  which  he  has  collected 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  Talmud  :— *'  The  guests  at  the 
Passover  being  placed  round  the  table,  they  mingled  a  cup  of 
wine  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  the  family  gave 
thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off."  The  thanksgiving  was  to  this 
effect : — ^**  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  created  the  fru\i.  of 
the  vme.**    Of  these  cups  they  drank  four." 

♦  Ruth  ii.  14. 
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lessened  by  even  moderate  indulgence  in  strong  drink ; 
and  it  is  inconsistent  with  Divine  goodness  to  suppose 
that  he  would  institute  festivals  commemorative  of  his 
own  glorious  power  and  benevolence,  which  would  offer 
any  kind  of  temptation  to  his  fallible  creatures  to  deviate 
from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  sobriety.  For  these  rea- 
sons it  is  certain,  that  those  offerings,  of  which  both 
the  priests  and  people  were  allowed  to  partake,  must  have 
been  suitable  and  salutary  as  articles  of  diet,  in  reference 
to  the  health  both  of  soul  and  of  body. 

It  is  improbable  also,  that  any  thing  would  be  offered  as 
an  oblation  to  the  Almighty  which  was  not  of  the  most 
pure  and  wholesome  kind.  Substances  of  an  innutritions 
character  would  be  unfit  to  offer  in  sacrifice  before  a  God 
of  infinite  holiness  and  purity.  "  The  pure  blood  of  the 
grape,"  therefore,  being  a  fit  emblem  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness, was  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  This  was  the 
wine  used  in  the  Temple  as  an  oblation,  by  Simon,  the 
high  priest.  *^  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the  cup, 
and  poured  out  of  the  blood  of  the  grape,  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  Most 
High,  King  of  all.''* 


*  Ecclesiasticns  xxxv-vi.  15. — The  primitive  practicee  of  the 
Greeks  present  strong  collateral  evidence  of  the  sober  nature  of 
the  oblations  in  question.  Many  of  the  customs  of  the  heathens 
are  known  to  have  been  derived  from  those  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  it  is  i^ot  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  their  mode  of  offering 
sacrifice  may  have  originated  from  the  same  source.  The  Greeks 
offered  sacrifices  to  certain  deities,  which,  from  their  nature,  were 
termed  viy^aXiot  Ovcriai  abstemums  sacrifices  or  hcmqueU,  airo  rov 

vriiftelv  from  being  sober,  in  which  wine  did  not  form  a  part.  Of 
this  kind  was  the  offering  made  to  EumenideSy  because  according^ 
to  Snides  dvome  justice  ought  always  to  he  mgilant.  At  Athens,  similar 
oblations  were  made  to  the  nymphs,  to  Venus,  Urania,  Mnemo- 
syne, the  morning,  the  moon,  and  the  sun.  Eustathius  states, 
that  wine  was  never  used  upon  any  altar  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
but  that  honey  was  substituted  for  the  reason,  Huxt  he  by  whom  all 
things  are  ericompassed  and  Jield  together  ought  to  he  tempera^. 

"Wine  was  also  forbidden  to  be  used  at  the  altar  of  Ae<nroiyai 
Ceres  and  Proserpina.  Plutarch  asserts  that  these  vty^aXioc 
Ovtriai  ahstemicms  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  to  Bacchus,  in 
order  that  men  should  not  always  be  accustomed  to  strong  and 
unmixed  wines. 
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In  the  following  passage  Moses  appears  to  refer  to  the 
wine  used  in  idolatrous  worship  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  was  employed  in  sacrifice  to  tne  true  God, 
"  They  sacrificed  unto  Devils,  not  to  God,  to  gods  whom 
they  knew  not."  *  Where  are  their  gods  in  whom  they 
trusted,  which  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices,  and  drank 
the  wine  of  their  drink  offering^'  ?  let  them  rise  up  and 
help  you  and  be  your  protection."  Moses  previously  re- 
marks, that  "  their  grapes  were  grapes  of  gall,  and  that 
their  clusters  were  bitter,  while  their  wine  was  the  poison 
of  dragons,  and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps."t  This  figura- 
tive allusion  had  reference,  no  doubt,  to  a  wine  essen- 
tially difierent  from  the  "  pure  blood  of  the  grape," 
which  had  been  given  to  them  as  a  special  blessing  and 
and  at  which  time  the  "  Lord  alone  did  lead  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  there  was  no  strange  God  with 
them."t 

Wine  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  with 


The  most  striking  of  these  kinds  of  oblations,  and  those  also 
which  bore  the  strongest  affinity  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Hebrews, 

were  the  oflFerings  made  to  Jupiter  viraroQ  the  Supreme.  The 
heathens,  doubtless,  derived  their  notions  of  this  deity,  from 
Jehovah,  the  mighty  and  the  true  God.  Most  of  the  heathen 
deities  had  their  origin  in  the  worship  and  religious  incidents  of 
the  Jews.  The  sacred  notions  which  the  heathens  entertained 
of  Jupiter,  prevented  them  from  offering  intoxicating  wine  as 
an  oblation  to  that  deity.  It  was  considered  incompatible  with 
the  pure  worship  required  on  these  sacred  occasions.  These 
vf]f^a\La  lepuy  sober  saorifices,  were  divided  into  four  kinds,  1st, 
ra  v^poenrov^a  libations  of  water.  2ndly,  ra  fieXitnTOv^a  libations 
of  honey,    3rdly,  ra  yaXaKTOcnrov^a  libations  of  milk,    4thly,  ra 

eXaioanov^a  libaiions  of  oil.  Sometimes  the  oblations  in  question 
were  mixed  with  each  other.    Porphyry  expresdy  states  that  most  of 

the  libations  of  primitive  times  were  yrfij>a\iOL  sober  sacrifices. 

The  heatnens  abstained  from  offering  intoxicating  wine  in 
their  sacrifices  to  their  most  sacred  deities,  because  its  nature 
and  effects  were  opposed  to  everything  that  is  spiritual  and 
elevating.  Is  it  probable  that  the  Jews,  a  people  possessed  of 
superior  light,  and  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  would  be  less 
termerate  in  their  religious  oDservances.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  uttle  doubt  that  the  manners  of  the  Jews  would  exhibit  to 
surrounding  nations  an  example  of  sobriety  and  good  conduct. 

♦  Deut.  xxxii.  17, 37,  38.  t  Ibid.  v.  32,  33. 

t  Ibid.  V.  12—14. 
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approbation,  and  at  other  times  reprobated  in  the  most 
unqualified  terms.  This  disapprobation  does  not  refer 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  to  wine, 
as  the  instrument  or  means  by  which  intemperance  is 
produced.  Either  the  language  of  Scripture  had  not  an 
uniform  reference  to  the  same  wines,  or  they  differed 
materially  from  those  in  common  use  in  the  present  day. 
The  subject,  even  at  the  present  period,  is  confessedly 
involved  in  much  difficulty.  The  length  of  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  period  in  which  they  were  used, 
together  with  the  want  of  correct  knowledge,  as  to  the 

f)ractices  of  the   ancients,  necessarily  renders  its  satis- 
actory  elucidation  a  matter  difficult  to  determine. 

The  result  of  careful  investigation,  however,  presents 
several  new  and  interesting  features.  It  is  now  unques- 
tionably demonstrated,  not  only  that  the  wines  of  Scrip- 
ture differed  in  regard  to  strength  and  quality  from  those 
of  modem  times ;  but  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  and 
commonly  made  use  of  wine  which  differed  from  other 
wines,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  the 
process  of  fermentation.  This  fact  tends,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  j  indeed,  it  is 
difficult,  on  any  other  data,  to  reconcile  passages  obvi- 
ously so  widely  different  in  their  purport  as  those  which 
present  themselves  to  our  notice.  The  wine  which  at 
one  time  is  spoken  of  as  a  blessing,  cannot  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same,  which,  in  another  place,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  "  mocker,''  and  of  which  it  is  said  that  those 
who  indulge  in  it  "  are  not  wise."  It  has  been  attempted 
to  show,  that  the  language  of  disapprobation  referred  to, 
has  reference  only  to  the  excessive  and  intemperate  use  of 
the  same  wine.  The  nature  of  the  words  in  question, 
however,  renders  this  interpretation  unsatisfactory  and 
inconclusive.  In  a  candid  consideration  of  this  inquiry, 
moreover,  recurrence  must  not  be  made  to  particular  cases, 
but  conclusions  must  be  drawn  only  from  an  impartial 
view  of  the  general  bearing  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  mode  in  which  unfermented  wine  was  prepared  in 
ancient  days,  doubtless  varied,  as  it  was  required  either 
for  immediate  or  prospective  consumption.  The  recently 
expressed  juice  of  grapes  has  already  been  shown  to  have 
been    so  used,   and  the  grapes  themselves  eaten  whole 
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as  a  substitute  for  the  juice.  One  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  this  practice  is  found  in  the  language  of  the 
Assyrian  king — *^  Eat  ye,  every  man  of  his  own  vine, 
and  every  one  of  his  own  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye  every 
one  the  waters  of  his  cistern,  until  I  come  and  take  you 
away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land,  a  land  of  corn  and 
wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land  of  olive-oil 
and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live,  and  not  die."* 

The  wine  of  the  Scriptures,  spoken  of  as  a  blessing,  is 
very  frequently  either  the  newly-pressed  inspissated,  or 
solidified  juice  of  the  grape,  in  whatever  manner  prepared 
and  preserved  for  that  purpose.     It  is  often  mentioned, 
as  an  article  of  food,  (capable  very  probably  of  satisfying 
thirst  as  well  as  hunger,)  and  is  associated  with  bread, 
com,  oil,  and  other  healthful  substances.      When  Isaac, 
for  instance,  blessed  his  son,  Jacob,  he  said,  "  God  give 
thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine.**     Fatness  or  richness,  are 
terms  certainly  not  applicable  to  fermented  wine.     God 
again  is  represented  as  promising  to  the  Israelites  the 
fruit  of  the  womb,  and  the  fruit  of  the  land ;  and  enu- 
merates among  the  latter  ^*  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil ; 
kine,  and  flocks  of  sJieep^     Fermented  wine  does  not 
possess   nutritious  properties ;  it  could  not  therefore  be 
included  among  the   substances  in    question.     Melchi- 
zedek,  ^^the  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,**  brought  forth 
"  bread  and  wine,"  as  articles  of  refreshment,  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  victorious  bands.     These  holy  personages 
surely  would  not  sanction  the  use  of  a  highly  stimulatmg 
and  innutritions  refreshment.      In   other   parts   of  the 
Scriptures,  wine  is  constantly  associated  with  summer 
fruits,  oxen,  flour,  and  other  dietetic  substances.f     The 
language  of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  however,  appears  to 
decide  this  question,  by  whom  wine  is  decidedly  spoken 
of  as  the  nutritious  food  of  young  and  delicate  persons. 
"  Corn  shall  make  the  young  men  cheerful,  and  new  wine 
the  maids. "t 

Grapes  were  considered  so  important  a  part   of  the 
aliment  of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  induce  them  to  invent 

•  2  Kings  xviii.  31,  32  ;  and  Isaiah  xxxvi.  16, 17. 
t  2  Samuel  xvi.  2  ;  Nehemiah  xiii.  15  ;  Amos  ix,,  14 ;  1  Samuel, 
i.  24. 
X  Z'jcb*\riah,  ch.  ix.  v.  17. 
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methods  of  preserving  them  for  a  length  of  time,  so  that 
they  might  be  ready  for  use  at  any  period  of  the  year.* 
One  very  general  practice  was  to  preserve  the  juice  of 
the  grape  in  a  manner  described  in  another  part  of  this 
inquiry.  In  this  state  it  was  variously  termed,  miLSty 
new  rmney  ov  fruit  of  the  vine.  The  latter  appellation  was 
appropriate,  because  thus  preserved,  it  possessed  all  the 
essential  properties  of  the  grape.  In  this  condition, 
no  doubt,  it  was  frequently  eaten  in  combination  with 
honey  and  milk,  or  some  other  nutritious  adjuncts.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  alludes  to  a  practice  of  this  kmd  : — "  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
that  hath  no  silver,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat  ;  yea,  come, 
buy  ye  without  silver;  and  without  price,  wine  and  milk. 


*  In  a  fortress  called  Masada,  built  by  King  Herod,  on  a  very 
high  rock,  near  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  was  laid  up  com  in  large 
quantities,  and  such  as  would  give  subsistence  to  many  men  for 
a  long  time  ;  here  was  also  wine  and  oil  in  abundance,  with  all 
kinds  of  pulse  and  dates  heaped  up  together.  These  fruits,  all 
fresh  and  full  ripe,  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  such  fruits  newly 
laid  in,  though  they  had  been  there  little  short  of  one  hundred 
years,  when  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Romans. — Josephus^  Wars, 
B.  VII,  ch.  viii.  sec.  4. 

Pliny  and  others  affirm  also,  that  provisions  thus  laid  up 
against  sieges,  have  continued  good  a  hundred  years. — ^anheim. 
In  Spain,  immense  are  the  hoards  of  all  species  of  dried  fruits, 
such  as  figs,  raisins,  plums,  &c.  They  have  also  the  secret  of 
preserviiM  grapes  sound  and  juicy,  from  OTte  season  to  another, — Swin- 
bwm^s  irofods,  p.  167. 
Juvenal  alludes  to  a  practice  of  this  kind  : — 

et  servatae 

Parte  anni,  quales  fuerant  in  vitibus  uvae  : — 

Juxewd,  Sat.  xi. 

and  kept  for  a  part 

Of  the  year,  grapes,  such  as  they  were  upon  the  vines. 
Dryden  translates  the  passage  thus  : — 

Clusters  of  grapes  preserved  for  half  a  year, 
Which  plump  and  fresh  as  on  the  vines  appear. 
These  were  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  at  their 
entertainments ;  by  this  means  the  juice  of  the  grape  could  be 
procured  at  any  period  of  the  year. 

^ "  Fruits  are  plentiful  at  Sana.  Here  are  more  than  twenty 
diflferent  species  of  grapes,  which,  as  they  do  not  all  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  continue  to  afibrd  a  delicious  refreshment  for  several 
months.  The  Arabs  likewise  preserve  grapes,  by  hanging  them 
np  in  their  cellars,  and  eat  them  almost  through  the  whole  year.'* 
— Nymhr's  Traxeh  thrw^  Arabia,  &;c.,  Trans,  hy  Eobt.  Herouy  vol.  i. 
p.  406,  17^. 
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Wherefore  do  ye  weigh  out  your  silver  for  that  which  is 
no  bread?  And  your  riches  for  that  which  will  not 
satisfy  ?  Attend  and  hearken  unto  me :  and  eat  that 
which  is  trull/  good,  and  your  soul  shall  feast  itseW  roitk 
the  richest  delicacies," — Isaiah  Iv.  1, 2.  Bishop  ItomtKs 
New  Translation. 

In  this  beautiful  passage  the  thirsty  are  invited  to 
partake  of  the  waters  (of  life)  and  the  hungry  are 
requested  not  to  purchase  that  which  is  not  bread,  (in 
other  words,  nourishment,)  but  wine  and  milk,  which 
are  described  as  composing  a  feast  of  the  richest  delicacies, 
and  to  eat  thereof. 

Honey  and  milk  were  looked  upon  as  delicious  food, 
and  were  therefore  made  use  of  as  fitting  emblems,  in  the 
beautiful  imagery  of  the  poet. 

Thy  lips  drop  as  the  honeycomb  my  spouse ; 
Honey  and  milk  are  mider  thy  tongue. 

Song  of  Solomok. 

The  wine  which  Homer  mentions,  as  forming  part  of 
the  diet  of  the  orphan  daughters  of  Pandareus,  evidently 
must  have  been  of  an  unintoxicating  description  : 

Kofiiacre  ^e  di  A^po^tri; 
Tvpu),  Kai  fxeXiTi  yXvKtpfp,  Kai  fj^et  oivtp, 

Odyss.  XX.  68. 

Venus  in  tender  delicacy  rears, 

With  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  their  infant  years. 

Pope. 

Eustathius  remarks  on  this  passage,  Tpv^iyc  c<rtv  evhiiig, 
"  This  Is  a  description  of  delicate  food," 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  primi- 
tive practice  of  using  must  or  new  wine,  as  a  refreshing 

beverage. 

She  gathers  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand ;  for  drink,  the  gra(pe 
She  cntshes,  inoffensive  must  and  meaths 
From  many  a  berry  ;  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams  ;  then  strews  the  ground 
With  rose  and  odours  from  the  shrub  unfumed. 

Paradise  Lost. 

New  wine  or  must,  was  looked  upon  by  the  ancients 
as  a  nutritious  and  healthy  article  of  diet.     In  the  follow- 
ing passage,  from  the  writings  of  Horace,  the  distinction 
between  stimulating  and  salutary  wine,    is   cleat    ^ja.4 
conclusive. 
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Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falemo 
Mendose  ;  quoniam  vacuis  committere  venis 
Nil  nisi  lene  decet,  leni  praecordia  mnUo 
Prolueris  melius. 

Hor,  Sat.  xiii.  2.  Sat.  iv.  24. 
"  Aufidius  first,  most  injudicious,  quaffed 
Strong  wine  and  honey  for  his  morning  draught ; 
With  lenient  beverage  fill  your  empty  reins 
For  lenient  must,  will Tbetter  cleanse  the  reins." 

Horace  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Calmet  remarks,  that  the  ancients  possessed  the  secret 
of  preserving  wine  sweet  throughout  the  whole  year,  and 
taking  morning  draughts  of  it.  In  the  above  striking 
passage,  must  is  evidently  considered  as  a  nutritious  article 
of  diet,  and  proper,  on  that  account,  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning ;  while  the  Fale)mian y  from  its  known  stimulating 
qualities,  was  looked  upon  as  unfit  for  that  purpose,  and 
calculated  not  only  to  promote  sensual  gratification,  but 
to  inflict  bodily  injury. 

Juvenal  also  sufficiently  testifies,  that  must  was  viewed 
by  the  ancients  not  only  as  a  nutritious  substance,  but  as 
peculiarly  favourable  to  longevity.  This  writer  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century. 

Rex  Pylius  Tmagno  si  quicquam  credis  Homero) 
Exemplum  vitsB  fuit  a  cornice  secundse  ; 
Felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  secula  mortem 
Distulit,  atque  suos  jam  dextra  computat  annos, 
Quive  novum  toties  mustum  bibit : 

Juvenal,  lib.  x.  Une  246  to  250. 


<f 


The  Pylian  king*,"  (if  you  at  all  believe  great 
Homer,)  was  an  example  of  life,  second  from  a  raven. 
Happy,  no  doubt,  who  through  so  many  ages  deferred 
death,  and  now  computes  his  years  with  the  right  hand,f 
and  who  so  often  drank  new  must, 

Virgil,  in  the  following  passage,  appears  to  have  in 
view,  unfermented  or  inspissated  wines,  prepared  in  his 

*  Pylian  King,  i.  e.  Nestor,  King  of  Pylos,  in  Peloponessus, 
said  to  have  lived  three  ages,  or  as  some  have  supposed  300 
years.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  his  life  was  prolonged  to 
an  unusual  age,  even  in  those  primitive  times. 

+  With  the  right  hand.  The  ancients  used  to  count  their  numbers 
with  their  fingers  ;  all  under  one  hundred  were  counted  with  the 
left  band  or  on  the  left  hand  eide,  8tnd  all  above,  on  the  right. 
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time^  as  distinguished  from  those  of  an  alcoholic  or 

stimulating  character : — 

Et  passo  Psythia  utilior,  tenuisque  lageos 
'Tentatura  pedes  olhn,  vincturaque  lingiiam. 

Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  93. 

And  the  Psythian  more  serviceable  when  dried,  (that  is 
made  into  passum,  or  sweet  and  thick  wine,)  and  the  thin 
lageos,  which  will  try  the  feet  at  length,  and  bind  the 
tongue. 

Virgil,  in  his  Fourth  Book,  subsequently  makes  allusion 
to  the  same  practice,  when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
bees,  in  a  diseased  state,  corpora  morbo.  Among 
other  articles  which  he  recommends  to  be  introduced  into 
their  hives  are  honey,  and  dried  rose  leaves,  and  new  wine, 
(defruta)  made  thick,  or  rich,  by  much  boiling;  or 
bunches  either  of  dried  Psythian  grapes,  or  grapes  pre- 
served, (or  made  into  possum,)  together  with  a  variety  of 
other  remedies. 

Arentesque  rosas,  aut  igni  pin^ia  multo 
Defruta,  vel  PsythiS  passes  de  vite  racemos. 

VirgU,  George,  lib.  iv.  269,  270. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Virgil  would  recommend 
fermented  wine  to  bees,  as  a  means  of  restoring  their 
health ;  indeed  the  boiled  wine  spoken  of,  appears  to 
have  been  much  of  the  same  nature  with  honey,  the 
natural  food  of  the  bees,  and  is  associated  with  it,  and 
some  mild  aromatic  and  medicinal  substances.  In  the 
passage  in  question,  little  distinction  is  made  between 
defruta  or  boiled  wine,  and  passztm ;  or,  if  thought  in 
this  instance  more  correct,  bunches  of  dried  or  preserved 
grapes,  or  thick  wine  made  therefrom. 

•Tuvenal,  among  other  writers,  distinctly  alludes  to  this 

kind  of  wine. 

Who  rejoicest  from  the  shore  of  ancient  Crete,  to  have  brought 
Thick*  sweet  wine,  and  bottles,  the  countrymen  of  Jove.t 

Qui  gaudes  pingue  antiquse  de  littore  Creta) 
Passum,  et  municipes  Jo  vis  advexisse  lagenas 

Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv,  270, 

•  The  poets  call  it  pingue,  from  its  thickness  and  luscious- 

XESS. 

+  "  The  countrymen  of  Jove" —  i.  e.  made  in  Crete,  where  Jove 
was  bom. 

Pliny  also  speaks  of  this  inspissated  wine.    Pamim  cL  Oretvm. 
Pliny,  Nat.  BQst.  cap.  9.     Traces  of  it  ate  ivov  i-wssA.  Vsv  "Cwa 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    Iie\W»  "wVxft  ^«a  «i^»  Cit«X^ 

T 
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The  opinions  of  classical  commentators  on  the  thick 
•nature  of  these  wines,  are  decisive  and  unanimous.  In 
MorelFs  Ainsworth,  the  dried  grape  (uva  passa)  and 
the  wine  made  therefrom,  are  thus  adverted  to : — "  Uva 
passUf  a  sort  of  grape  hung  up  in  the  sun  to  wither,  and 
afterwards  scalded  in  a  lixiviumy  to  be  preserved  dry, 
or  to  make  a  sweet  wine  of."  This  lexicographer  refers 
to  Plautus  and  Pliny,  and  also  to  Columella ;  the  latter 
of  whom,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  On.  reference  to  the  word  lixivum, 
or  lixivium,  the  double  word  lixivum  mustum  is  found, 
which  is  described  by  Columella  (12,  41,)  as  "  the 
wine  that  runneth  out  of  the'  grapes,  before  they  be 
pressed."  Hesychius*  and  Suidas,  both  learned  Greek 
writers,  are  agreed  that  the  word  yXevKos  gleucoSy  has 
reference  to  a  wine  of  this  kind,  yXevKOQ  to  airotrrayfia 
rrjg  UTat^vTriQ  irpiy  iraTqdrj    Crleucus  is    that  which    distils 

from  the  grape  before  it  is  pressed.  The  learned  Edward 
Leigh,  in  his  "  Critica  Sacra,"  defines  the  word  yXevKog 
gleucos,  (Acts  xi.  13, f)  to  be  must  or  new  wine  ;  or  he 
remarks,  as  others  render  it,  "  sweet  wine."  The  Greek 
word,  he  observes,  *^  derives  its  origin  from  a  word 
which  signifies  sweetness.  The  Latin  one  (mustum) 
from  being  mixed  with  the  lees,  or  rather  from  its 
being  new  ;  for  in  Plautus,  mustum  is  the  same  as  recent 
or  ne7Vy  and  must^  signifies  both  wine  and  S7veet 
juice,- ^X     Plautus  flourished  about  two  hundred  years 

1817,  states  as  follows  : — ^  When  the  Venetians  were  masters 
of  the  island,  great  quantities  of  wine  were  produced  at  Rettimo 
and  Candia,  and  it  was  made  by  boiling^  in  large  coppers,  as  I 
mj^self  observed  in  this  convent ;  but  it  is  now  very  scarce,  only 
a  little  being  made  at  Arcadi,  the  vineyards  of  which  lie  very 
high,  and  produce  the  finest  grapes."  Turner,  in  his  tour  in  the 
Levant,  in  reference  to  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  observes : — -^  At 
Beirout,  the  next  port  to  Cyprus,  the  shapes  produce  twenty  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  wine,  each  village  producmg  a  variety.  No  wine 
is,  however,  made  in  Beirout ;  or,  indeed,  admitted  into  the 
walls  avowedly,  and  all  that  is  drunk,  is  smuggled  in,  which  the 
authorities  wink  at.  They  also  make  a  Und  of  honey  from  the 
grapeSfTerylui^iay  and  the  rest  are  dried  for  home  consmnption." 

*  Hesychius  flourished  in  the  third  century. 

+  Critica  8acra  Grseca,  p.  58. 

t  Grsecd  i  dulcedine.  Latine,  quod  mistum  fsecibus,  vel  poti{kfl 
quod  novum :  nam  Plauto  mustum  idem  est  quod  recens  sea 
novum,  et  mustum  et  vinum  succumque  didcem  significat.  Cornel 
it  Lap, 
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before  Christ.  Th^e  is  no  doubt  that  many  learned 
writers,  have  beai  in  error  in  regard  to  the  alcoholia 
nature  of  these  wines.  The  juice  of  the  grape,  which 
flows  out  into  the  yat  previous  to  pressure  being  applied, 
most  assuredly  could  not  have  been  fermented,  or  at  least, 
not  to  any  intoxicating  degree  of  strength ;  because  under 
all  circumstances,  withm  thq  short  period  which  is  un- 
doubtedly referred  to,  spontaneous  fermentation  could  not 
have  materially  altered  its  character.  Wine,  moreover, 
is  known  to  lose  its  sweetness,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  fermentation  ;  a  large  portion  of  t?ie  saccharine 
Tnatter  being  thus  converted  into  alcohol.  .  This  fact  may 
he  considered  as  dernonstrative  evidence  of  the  unfer^ 
Tnented  nature  of  the  wine  tmder  consideration.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  inspis- 
sating or  boiling  down  the  juices  of  various  fruits,  by  which 
means  they  could  easily  preserve  their  nutritious  proper- 
ties, and  at  any  time,  by  the  addition  of  aqueous  matter, 
render  them  fit  for  immediate  use.  Columella,  although 
not  writing  concerning  unfermented  wine,  (the  mode  of 
making  which,  he  does  not  describe,  except  so  far  as  it  was 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  wines  of  a  weak  and 
watery  quality,)  gives  us  particular  directions  for  keep- 
ing the  juice  of  the  grape  fresh  and  equal  to  new,  without 
undergoing  the  process  of  fermentation.f     It  is  impos- 

*  A  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  may  be  derived  fron. 
an  interesting  note  of  John  0^v]r,  A.D.  1684,  in  reference 
to  the  Psythian  grapes,  (Georg,  v  ir;^  ii.  93,)  **  a  Greek  vine  (so 
Columella  makes  it ;)  pernapsso  called  from  a  town  of  that  name 
in  Greece.  The  wine  made  of  grapes  dried  by  the  sun  upon  the 
vine,  the  Latins  call  tinum  pagsum,  the  esteem  which  the  ancients 
set  upon  it,  will  appear  by  this  observation  of  FlaL  in  viii.  de  leg. ; 
speakiujg;  of  thefts  in  the  field,  committed  by  servants  or  freemen. 
^  Let  him  that  is  made  free  be  admonished,  that  it  is  only  per- 
mitted him  to  taste  those  figs  and  graces  which  cannot  be  pre- 
served ;  but  as  for  dried  grapes,  and  wme  made  thereof,  by  no 


means." 


t  ^  That  must  may  continue  always  sweet,  as  if  it  were  new, 
manage  it  thus : — ^before  the  husks  of  the  grape  are  put  under 
the  press,  take  the  very  freshest  out  of  the  wme-fat,  and  put  it 
into  a  new  amphora,  and  daub  it,  and  pitch  it  carefiiDy,  that  no 
water  at  all  may  enter  into  it ;  then  sink  the  whole  amphora 
into  a  pond  of  cold  and  sweet  water,  so  that  no  nart  (^  it  may 
stand  out  of  it ;  then  after  forty  days,  take  it  outof  tlie  pond ;  thus 
it  will  continue  iweet  fcnra  whole  jea^rl^—CokmuBa,  b.  xiL  ck  29. 

t2 
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sible  to  ascertain  what  other  methods  of  preserving  these 
wines  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Inspissation,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  most  usual. 

Virgil  makes  a  striking  allusion  to  this  practice.  The 
description  relates  to  the  employment  of  the  peasant 
during  the  evenings  of  winter.  The  husband  is  engaged 
in  sharpening  torches  ;  while  the  wife  is  employed  at  her 
loom : — 

Aut  dulcis  musti  Vulcano  decoquit  humorem, 
Et  foliis  undam  trepidi  despumat  aheni. 

Virgil,  George  I.  29  5-6. 

-  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp,  formerly  professor  of  poetry,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  renders  this  passage  thus : — 

"  Or  of  sweet  must  boils  down  the  luscious  juice  ; 
And  skims  with  leaves  the  trembling  cauldron's  flood.*' 

The  Lacedaemonians,  according  to  Democritus,  etc  to 
TTvp  ewert  tov  oivov  £(og  ay  to  irE-fiKTOV  fiepog  a(f>£\prfdrj  K-at 
fjLETa  Tetrtrapa  tTrj  x/owvrat  were  accustomed  to  boil  their 
wine  upon  the  fire,  until  the  fifth  part  had  been  con- 
sumed. It  was  drunk  after  a  period  of  four  years 
had  elapsed.*     Palladius  alludes  to  the  same  custom. f 

Pliny  states  that  must  was  sometimes  boiled  down  to  a 
third  part  of  its  quantity,  and  at  other  times  to  one-half. 
In  the  latter  state,  it  was  called  defrutum,  Musto  usque 
ad  tertiam  partem  mensui-ae  decocto;  quod  ubi  factum 
ad  dimidiam  est,  defrutum  vocamus.  % 

The  names  of  two  kinds  of  wines  only,  the  productions 
of  Palestine,  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1.  The  wine  of  Lebanon,  The  wine  of  Lebanon  is 
made  in  the  present  day  exactly,  as  it  was  prepared  in 
ancient  times.  The  juice  of  the  grape  immediately/  after 
it  is  expressed,  is  boiled  down  to  a  greater  or  less  con- 
sistence. In  this  state,  it  could  not  possess  alcoholic 
properties.  It  remained,  in  fact,  the  healthful  juice  of  the 
grape,  deprived  only  of  its  watery  particles. 

"  Kesrawan,  and  Mount  Libanus,"  (or  Lebanon,)  states 
a  modem  traveller, "  produce  the  best  wines  in  Syria.  The 

*  Athenaeus,  Lib.  10,  cap.  7.    Geoponica,  lib.  7,  cap.  4. 

f  Lib.  11.  tit.  14. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  Cap.  is..    De  dulclum  Qeneri^  qucHuordecim, 
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wines  of  Syria,  are  most  of  them  prepared  by  boiling, 
immediately  after  they  are  expressed  from  the  grape,  tul 
they  be  considerably  reduced  in  quantity,  when  they  are 
put  into  jars  or  large  glass  bottles,  (damesjans,)  and  pre- 
served for  use."*    Two  travellers  of  great  celebrity,  who 

*  Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  1792  to  1798,  by 
W.  G.  Brown,  1799,  p.  374.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this 
mode  of  boiling  their  wines  was  in  general  practice  among  the 
.ancients.  It  is  still  retained  in  some  parts  of  Provence,  where 
it  is  called  Tin  cuUe,  or  cooked  wine ;  but  there,  the  method  is  to 
lodge  the  wine  in  a  large  room,  receiving  all  the  smoke  arising 
from  several  fires  on  the  ground-floors,  an  operation  more  slow, 
but  answering  the  same  purpose.  The  Spanish  Vino  Tinto,  or 
Tent,  is  prepared  in  the  same  way.    Ibid.  p.  375 

Volney,  in  his  Travels  through  Syria,  notes  several  very  in- 
teresting points  in  relation  to  the  wines  of  that  country,  as  pre- 
pared in  his  time,  and,  as  bearing  relation  to  some  of  those  in 
use  in  ancient  times.  "  The  wines,"  writes  Mons.  Volney,  "  are 
of  three  sorts,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  yellow.  The  white, 
which  are  the  most  rare,  are  so  bitter,  as  to  be  disagreeable ;  the 
two  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  sweet  and  sugary.  This 
arises  from  their  being  boiled,  which  makes  them  resemble  the 
baked  wines  of  Provence.  The  general  custom  of  the  country 
is  to  reduce  the  must,  to  two-thirds  of  its  quantity.  It  is  im- 
proper for  common  drink  at  meals,  because  it  ferments  in  the 
stomach.  In  some  places,  however,  they  do  not  boil  the  red, 
which  then  acquires  a  quality  cUmost  equal  to  that  of  Bourdeaux. 
The  yellow  wine  is  much  esteemed  amon^  our  merchants,  under 
the  name  of  Golden  Wine  (Vin  d'or,)  which  has  been  given  to 
it  from  its  colour.  The  most  esteemed,  is  produced  from  the 
hLQ  sides  of  the  Zouk,  a  village  of  Masbeh,  near  Antoura.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  heat  it,  but  it  is  too  sugary.  Such  are  the  wines 
of  Lebanon,  so  boasted  by  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Epicures. 
It  is  probable  that  .the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  have  made  no 
change  in  their  ancient  method  of  making  wines,  nor  in  the 
culture  of  their  vines."  {Volneifs  Travels  in  Egypt  and  ^yria^ 
vol.  ii.  ch.  29,  p.  206.  Edit.  1788.} 

A  recent  writer,  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 

makes  the  following  remarks  : — *'  Whether  the  wines  of  the  an- 

<jients  tasted  like  Port,  Sherry,  Madeira,  or  any  other  wine,— 

whether  they  were  clear  and  fine  like  amber,  or  dark  and  thick, 

like  treacle,  or  both,  we  cannot  ascertain  :   relatively  to  the 

«pecies,  we  know  indeed  what  the  possum  or  sweet  wine  must  ha/te  been 

when  new  and  unmixed^  but  this  is  nearly  all  we  can  ever  know  of 

them."    Again  : — '*  The  flavours  of  the  ancient  wines,  we  must 

be  content  still  to  leave  in  mystery.    From  the  medical  writings 

of  antiquity  remaining  to  us,  much  may  be  gleaned  respecting 

.their  dietetic  qualities,  but  the  colours  and  vinous  characters 

TOO,  must  remain,  with  the  perfimie,  unknown.    The  poets  were 

more  likely  to  have  conveyed  to  us  an  idea  oi  VVvsvsv,  \s^  %ws\a 
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purdcularly  investigated  the  manners  and  customs  of  the- 
modem  inhabitants  of  Judea,  record  that  *^  the  yines  of 
Sermon  and  Lebancm,  yield  wine  of  a  red  colour,  very 
eenerous  and  grateful,  and  so  light  as  not  to  affect  the 
%mdf  though  taken  freeli^.^' *  Hosea,  states,  that  l^e 
wine  of  Lebanon,  had  a  fra^ant  smell,  "They  shall 
x^vive  as  the  com,  and  grow  as  the  vine,  the  scent  diere- 
of,  shall  be  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon."  Hosea  xiy.  7. 
Travellers  inform  us,  tliat  the  vines  of  Palestine,  emit  a 
most  agreeable  odour.  Some  portion  of  which,  probably 
imparts  a  flavour  to  the  wine.  Vine  leaves,  in  addition^ 
perhaps,  were  mingled  in  the  wine. 

2.  jThe  wine  ofSMon.  Ezduel  speaks  of  this  wine, 
in  his  magnificent  description  of  the  merchandize  <k 
!lVre.  *^  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude 
of  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all 
riches ;  in  the  wine  (tirosh)  ojf  JEEeJbonj  and  white  wool.'' 
£zek.  xxvii.  18.  It  is  classed  widi  other  nutritious  articled, 
file  produce  of  Judah  and  the  land  of  Israel.  *' Judah 
and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  ihy  merchants ;  tliey 
traded  in  thy  mai'ket  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag,  and 
h&ney  and  oeZ,  and  hahnT  Ibid.  v.  17.  This  glowing 
description  was  written  588  years  before  Christ.  He 
^  Wine  of  Tyre,"  was  exported  from  Palestine  into  tliig 
eountry,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  A  statute 
tS.  &is  king  enacts,  tliat  all  Venetian  ships  which  trade 
witfi  England,  should,  with  every  butt  of  Tyre  Wine, 
import  ten  bowstaves.  The  yew-tree,  which  abounded 
in  Dalmatia,  had  in  England  become  scarce.  The 
Helbon  of  the  Hebrews  was  known  to  the  Greeks  aad 
Romans,  by  the  name. of  Chalybon,  or  '* Chalibonium 
Vinum."  Athenaeus,  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius, 
States,  that  the  Persians  planted  vineyards  at  Damascus, 
on  purpose  to  pnepare  this  celebt^ated  article  of  ocnnmerce.  f 
The  langs  of  Persia  drank  no  other  wine.    Tliis  fe«;t 

fcappy  phrRse,  than  the  Mentific  writes  on  natispil  j^tilosophyf 
^r  tWe  technical  man  of  medicine  ;  but  fior  aaytfaing  of  tliis  Idnd 
^re  search  in  vain.  Different  d^i^ees  of  varieties  of  &ivo«r,  like 
Savour  itseli^  caaaot  be  defined  in  language.'* — ArticU  -on  Wvm, 
AAmosvm^  18S7. 

*  Travels  from  Epbesus,  through  Ada  Minor,  by  iE^;i^^ns  Vanu 
Sjl^mont,  and  Professor  Heyman. 

i  I>etp]ios.  Lib.  1.  Stralyd.  Lib.  15. 
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tends  to  show  that  sweet  and  thick  wineSy  were  held  in 
most  esteem  by  the  ancients. 

These  two  varieties  of  the  wines  of  Palestine,  in  their 
unadulterated  and  unfermented  state,  undoubtedly  are  ana- 
logous to  the  sapuy  or  defrutum  of  the  Romans,  the  musto 
cotto  of  the  Italians,  and  other  boiled  wines  of  a  similar 
desciiption.  Doubtless,  they  varied  in  their  colour, 
flavour,  and  strength,  according  to  the  mode  or  care  em- 
ployed in  their  preparation. 

The  Rev.  William  Goodell,  of  America,  gives  several 
extracts  from  writers  among  the  ancients,  which  show 
that  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape,  was  commonly 
used  by  those  who  were  forbidden  to  drink  stimulating 
wine.  *'  In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth, 
women  were  forbidden  to  drink  (fermented)  wine,  under 
a  severe  penalty."  Women's  drink  was  made  from  the 
inspissation  of  the  mustum,  or  Mnfermented  juice  of  the 
grape.  *'With  this  inspissated  wine,  the  women  were 
allowed  to  enrich  their  aqueous  liquors,  when  the  laws 
denied  them  the  use  of  fermented  liquors."  * 

The  disciples  of  Mahomet,  are  allowed  to  use  this  in- 
spissated wine,  (called  by  them,  "  the  rob  of  grapes," 
and,  in  some  places,  dibs ;  and  similar  to  the  &frutum 
of  the  ancients ;)  while,  by  the  law  of  the  prophet,  they 
are  strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Mahomet  appears  to  allude  to  this  distinction  in  the 
Koran  : — "  And  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm-trees,  and  of 
grapes,  ye  obtain  an  inebriating  liquor,  and  also  good 
nourishment."  f  The  one  was  interdicted  pn  account  of 
its  inebriating  qualities ;  the  other  approved  of,  because, 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  juice  of  the  gi*ape  recently 
expressed,  or  in  its  inspissated  state,  it  contained  only 
nutritious  and  healthy  matter. 

Learned  Mahometan  writers  acknowledge,  that  fer- 
mented wine  had  been  interdicted  in  that  country  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  their  prophet.  The  Ai*abs,  from 
whom  the  Mahometans  in  general  sprang,  were  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham  through  Ishmaei,  and,  consequently, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  derived  this,  among  many  other 
of  their   custcnns,  from  their  primitive  connexion   with 

•  Essay  on  Wine  Question,  by  the  Rev.  William  Goodell. 
t  Koran,  cU.  16. 
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the  children  of  Israel ;  who  were  also  the  offspring  of 
Abraham,  through  Isaac.  It  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
supposition,  that  the  practice  of  inspissating  the  juice  of 
the  grape  had  a  similar  origin. 

This  interesting  and  important  portion  of  our  inquiry, 
leads  us  to  ascertain  the  denominations  of  the  various 
kinds  of  wine  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  the  peculiar 
properties  which  each  of  them  possessed.     This  subject, 
however,  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  ideas  which   pre- 
vails relative  to  the  terms  used  to  describe  the  wines 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  an  inaccurate  conception  which 
generally  exists  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Palestine.     Much  of  this  difficulty 
originates  in  the  modem  notion,  that  the  word  rendered 
in  our  translation  winey  applies  only  to  the  fermented 
and  intoxicating  juice   of  the   grape.     This  notion    is 
incorrect,  inasmuch  as  among  the  ancients,   the   term 
'  was  frequently  and   commonly  applied  to   the  juice  of 
the  grape,  in  its  unfermented  state.     The  same  also  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  some  districts  in  modem  times,   and 
in  particular  in  Eastern  countries.     The  testimonies  of 
Capt.  Chas.  Stuart,  and  the  Landers,  have  already  been 
adduced.     The  Rev.  W.  Goodell,  of  New  York,  states 
this  fact  from  personal  observation,  in  the  island  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  which  some  years  ago  he  visited 
extensively.* 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied  with  propriety 
to  the  phrase  new  wine  ;  of  which  there  might  have  been 
^' new"  tinfer merited  wine ;  and  also  that  kind  of  wine 
which  had  only  recently  acquired  intoxicating  properties, 
and  which  would,  consequently,  possess  considerable  alco- 
holic strength.  The  one  kind  from  its  agreeable  and 
refreshing  qualities,  would  peculiarly  be  regarded  as  a 
blessing ;  the  other  kind  would  be  viewed  as  highly  per- 
nicious, and  be  used  only  by  the  sensual  and  intemperate 
part  of  the  community. 

*  In  the  Nouv.  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.  torn.  vii.  p.  297,  it  is  stated, 
that  when  cut,  a  white  sweet  liquor  distils  from  the  palm,  "  which 
is  used  extensively  as  a  beverage  in  India,  under  the  name  of 
palm  winey — Professor  Kidd,  Bridgeteater  Treatise.  Fhy'mcal  Oon- 
dUion  of  Man,  p.  214. 
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The  remarks  which  have  been  offered  on  this  subject, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  article  designated  "  siveet 
wine,^*  Fermented  wines  might  possess  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  relative  sweetness  ;  and  especially  if,  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  former  times,  dejrutum,  or  un- 
fermented  and  boiled  must  was  added  to  them,  to  make 
them  keep.  Under  other  circumstances,  their  sweetness 
would  entirely  depend  on  the  extent  of  fermentation 
which  they  had  undergone.  Unfermented  wine  would  be 
peculiarly  sweet,  because  in  that  state  it  would  retain  all 
its  natural  saccharine  matter.* 

Parkhurst  advances  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the 
'^  new  wine  in  the  cluster"  (Isaiah  Ixiv.  8,)  is  a  mere  figu- 
rative allusion  to  intoxicating  wine,  yet  in  the  grape.  He 
adduces  the  following  (as  he  obviously  deems  it)  apt 
illustration — Ovid  (Trist.  lib.  iv.  Eleg.  6.)  applies  the 
latin  merumy  which  probably  signifies  pure  wine,  as  it  is 
pressed  out  of  tlie  grapes  in  the  same  manner. 

Vixque  Merum  capiunt  grana,  quod  intus  habent. 
And  scarce  the  grapes  contain  the  wine  within. 

Ovid,  clearly  alludes  to  the  unfermented  juice  of  the 
grape,  or  new  wine,  which  could  not,  in  any  degree  be  pos- 
sessed of  intoxicating  properties.  Parkhurst  himself 
acknowledges  the  true  meaning  of  the  term  merum  to  be 
^'  pure  wine,  as  it  is  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,'^  Gray,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  has  a  similar  allusion  : — 

"  Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows." 

The  Hebrew  tongue,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not  very 
copious  in  its  terms,  and  contains  few,  if  any  of  those 
literal  words  which  so  much  abound  in  our  own  language, 
The  roots  of  Hebrew  words  almost  invariably  convey 
ideas,  or  figurative  allusions  to  certain  things  or  qua- 
lities of  things,  and  the  application  of  them,  is  more 
or  less  determined  by  their  relation  to  other  words,  with 
which  they  stand  connected.  In  our  translation  of  the 
Hebrew,   reference  must  be  had  to  the  manners   and 

*  **  Pressed  wijie  is  that   which  is  s<jueezed  with  a  press  out 
-of  the  grapes ;  sweet  mne  is  that  which  has  not  yet  worked  or 
fermented."— jBeeji'  Cyclopedia* 

t3 
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ctt3s*oms  of  the  people,  and  the  times  from  whence  ori- 

S'nated  nearly  lu!  the  phrases  which  are  to  be  foand  in 
at  langaage.  It  is  tnus  with  regard  to  the  names  of 
persons  and  tilings  in  ^te  sacred  writings ;  and  in  an 
especial  manner,  with  respect  to  the  denominations  of  the 
Tiirious  kinds  of  Hebrew  ^nnes.  Each  of  the  Hebrew 
l^les  for  wine  oiiginates  in,  and  expresses  some  fmturtd  tut 
4irt^cial  property,  by  \dnch  it  is  distinguished  from 
ethers  of  the  same  class,* 

*  The  uncertain  meaning  of  words  nsed  in  the  Hebrew  ian- 
^gvui^  in  regard  to  wine,  is  precisely  sindlar  to  that  ^  die  van- 
9B9  terms  ssed  in  tke  Old  Testament  to  ex|n>ess  iraney.  A. 
reference  to  Tarious  translators  skews  tkis  point  also  to  he 
involved  in  the  same  difficulty  and  obscurity  as  the  'w^ord 
wine.  The  nature  of  the  W^  ddtesh  sent  by  Jacob  to  the 
{governor  of  Egypt,  has  been  variously  estims^^  by  ieaamed 
wiifcers.  Bochart,  Oeisias,  and  others  are  of  opinion  tfaa^  it 
denotes  a  sweet  syrup,  produced  from  dates,  when  arrived  at  a 
mature  state,  and  called  date  honeu, 

^  In  mj  version  (Qen.  xliii.  11.  )  remarks  Dr.  Geddes,  ^  I  have- 
renderea  the  Hebrew  word  XD^^  palm  h&ney^  after  Bocfaart  and 
Celsius.  I  am  now  convinced  it  is  the  inspissated  jaice  of  the  arapCf. 
still  (Called  at  Aleppo  by  the  same  name  dibe.  It  has  mac^  the 
appearance  of  coarse  honey,  but  is  of  a  finer  consistence.  It 
is  much  used  l)y  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo ;  it  is  brought  to* 
ttowH  in  great  goat  skins,  and  retailed  in  small  ifiiantities  at  the 
iKizaears.'' — RnsgdTs  Aleppo,  voL  i.  p.  82. 

^  In  truth/'  observes  nosenmuller,  ^  neither  common  h^iey 
nor  palm  honey  could  have  been  considered  as  a  rare  gin 
to  the  governor  of  Egypt,  where  palms  and  bees  were  so  ahun- 
dant ;  whereas  nusin  honey,  or  a  symp  made  from  ihe  grapes 
which  grew  not  in  (jgreatplemty  in)  £^ypt,  might  be  deemed  even- 
a  royal  present. 

Dr.  ^aw,  also,  appears  to  be  of  the  sametypinion.  The  words 
dF  Jacob,  indeed,  seem  to  intimate  as  much.  ^  Take  of  the 
\}estfrvits  m  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and.  carry  down  the  raaxt- 
a  present. — ^^[Oenesis  xliii.  2.]  TTie  present,  doubtless,  consisted 
t>f  flome  of  1^  -ohoicest  productions  of  the  Valley  of  Hebron  m 
tlie  land  of  Canaan,  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  relation  to 
the  honey,  which,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  tasted  by  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Saul.--4Bamuel  xiv.  26, 27.]  Jonathan  came  into  a 
wood,  and  *  behold  the  honey  dropped,"  and  he  put  forth  the 
»6d  that  was  in  his  hand  and  dipped  it  into  an  "  honey-comb,'* 
or  more  correctly,  as  some  of  our  best  tran^ators  acknowledge, 

W^l  \^T1  luilex  de'msh,  "a  stream  of  honey."  The.interpreta- 
tion,  however,  which  ever  translation  may  be  adopted,  must 
necessarily  rOTiain  in  as  much  obscurity,  as  in  the  instance  of 
wine,  aud  its*  various  modes  of  preparatioia.    Falestiae  was  in 
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Modem  discovery  and  experience  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate, that  musty  or  the  juice  of  the  grapey  after  it  has 


those  days,  as  indeed  it  is  at  the  present  time,  to  a  certain  extent, 
peculiarly  fruitful  in  rich  pFoductions.  The  honey  in  question 
might  possibly  consist  of  the  rich  juices  or  sap  of  the  fruits  or 
vegetable  productions  with  which  every  district  abounded.  See 
quotation  mm  Virgil,  under  the  headAttais,  p.  431. 

Harmer,  in  his  Scripture  observations,  remarks,  that  "  as  there 
are  three  distinct  Hebrew  words  translated  koney-ccnnb,  and  as 
that  language  is  so  little  copious,  it  must  surely  be  natural  to 
suppose,  those  three  terms  signify  different  thin^,  rather  than 
©ne  and  the  same." — [Miicelutnea  Guriom,  vol.  iii.  p.  382.]  lie 
cdso  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Halley,  that  honey  may 
be  called  by  various  names,  according  to  its  different  natural  or 
mtificial  qualities. — [Obserrations  on  Passages  in  the  Scriptures,  p. 
162-3.]  These  observations  are  intended  to  show,  that  similar 
views  may  be  taken,  in  regard  to  the  wines  of  the  Hebrews,  all 
f)f  which,  may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  their  own  peculiar 
natural  or  orti/^io^  properties. 

The  words  used  to  express  wines  in  the  Scriptures,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  : — 

1.  Those  words  which  may  very  properly  be  denominated 
generic;  and, 

2ndly.  Those  words,  figurative  or  otherwise,  which  express 
some  peculiar  appearance  or  intrinsic  property,  or  state  of  wine, 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  others. 

^  In  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  there  are  nine  words  used  to  express 
different  preparations  of  wine.  In  our  common  version,  these 
are  translated  by  the  same  phrase  wine. 

1.  ]•»•»  Ayin.    This  word  in  its  primitite  sense,  signifies  the 

juice  of  the  grape  in  its  expressed  state,  and  most  probably  was 
the  word  by  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  denoted  must  or  pure 
wine,  previous  to  fermentation.  "  Wine,  which  is  made  by 
wqueeziK(f  the  grapes,  the  expressed  juice  of  grapes.'*  See  Parkhurst, 
fffi  loco. 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  in  ancient  tiines  the  word  wine,  was  used  in 
reference  to  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  in  his  comment  on  the  unfermented  wine  which  Pharaoh 
used,    thus  remarks: — "This  was    anciently  the  ^*<>  ai/in  of 

the  Hebrews,  the  oivoc  oinos  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  inustwn  of 
the  ancient  Latins."  This  word  in  course  of  time,  became  a 
generic  name,  and  was  used  to  express  wine  whether  unfermented 
©r  fermented.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  it  was  applied  to  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  in  its  unfermented  state.  It  was  denomi- 
nated ayin,  because  it  was  obtained  by  pressure  or  A-iolence, 
from  the  word  HD"^  yanah  to  squeeze,  to  press,  fo  exercise  violence.  The 
juice  of  the  gi'ape  is  obtained  by  pressure  either  in  tlie  ttine" 
press  by  the  fe<ty  or  by  the  lm\dy  as  in  the  instance  of  Pharaoh's 
butler. 
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undergone  the  process  of  fermentation^  loses  its  dietetic 
and  cooling  properties,  and  becomes  stimulating  or  heating 

A  beautiful  passage  in  Spenser,  well  illustrates  this  fact. 

In  her  left  hand  a  cup  of  gold  she  held, 

And  with  her  right  the  riper  fruit  did  reach, 

Whose  sappy  liquor  that  with  fulness  swelled 

Into  her  cup  she  scruz'd  (pressed)  with  dainty  breach  (crush) 

Of  her  fine  fingers,  without  foul  impeach. 

That  so  fair  wine-press,  made  the  wine  more  sweet. 

Book  ii.  Canto  12. 

That  the  word  wine  was  used  among  the  Hebrews,  in  re- 
ference to  the  juice  of  the  grape,  in  its  unfermented  state,  is  yet 
more  evident  from  the  following  passages  : — ''  He  shall  wash  nis 
garment  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.*' — Genesis 
xlix.  11.  **  I  have  trodden  the  ipi/i€-press  alone,  their  blood  shall 
be  sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will  stain  all  my  raiment.'' 
— LMiiah  Ixiii.  3.  **"The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
presses," — Isaiah  xvi.  10.  "  Thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new 
ipiw€." — Proverbs  iii.  10.  "  Gaal  and  his  brethren  went  out  into 
the  field,  and  gathered  in  their  grapes,  and  trode  them,  and  di4 
eat  and  drink,  &c. — Judges  ix.  27.  "  Gather  ye  wine  and  summer 
fruits." — Jeremiah  xl.  10, 12.  In  all  of  these  passages,  allusion 
evidently  is  made  to  unfermented  wine,  either  in  the  grape,  (figu- 
ratively so  expressed)  or  in  the  wine-press.  The  sacred  penmen 
derive  their  imagery  from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews^ 
in  relation  to  the  mode  in  which  grapes  were  pressed,  to  obtain 
wine  in  the  wine-press.  Hecata;us,  the  Milesian  states,  that  the 
use  of  wine  was  first  discovered  in  ^tolia,  by  Orestheus,  the  son 
of  Deucalion.  CEneus,  the  grandson  of  the  former,  was  the 
father  of  ^tolus,  from  whom  that  part  of  Greece  received  its 
name.  He  was  so  called  from  oivai  which  is  the  old  name  of 
"cines, — (Potter's  Archaeologia    Graeca,  vol.  ii.   p.  358.) — Other 

writers,  however,  derive  olvoq  oinos  the  name  of  wine,  from 
CEneus,  who,  according  to  their  statement,  first  discovered  the 
art  oi pressing  wine  from  grapes.    Thus  Nicander : — 

OiVEV(T(>    Ev  KoiKoiffLV  aTToBXixpag  deTraecrtTiy 
oivov    €k\ti(T£ 

And  CEneus  ha^ang  squeezed  (the  juice  of  the  grapes)  into 
hollow  cups  called  it  wine.(OivoQ,^ 

Among  the  Greeks,  therefore,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  in  its  unfermented  state,  was  called  wine.  In  the 
Septuagint,  (or  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,)  the 
Hebrew  word  ayin  is  rendered  oinos.  These  words,  indeed,  are 
identical,  and  were  used  in  a  generic  sense  by  the  people  of  both 
nations. 

In  the  following  quotations,  it  is  seen,  that  the  word  wine  is 
applied  to  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  in  modem  times. 
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in  its  effects.  By  this  process  the  juice  of  the  grape  is 
almost  entirely  deprived  of  its  former  nutritions  particles, 

^  Pressed  ttine  is  that  squeezed  with  a  press  out  of  the  grapes.'* 
— Beei  Cyclopedia,  "  Mtist,  the  mne,  or  Kquor  in  the  vat." — Dr. 
Sanders,  The  passage  from  Spenser  already  quoted,  is  also  a 
jstriking  illustration  of  the  same. 

The  vernacular  terms  for  wine  appear  to  he  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  ^^^  a^n.  Hence,  the  similarity  of  sound.  Thus 
the  Greek  word  oinos,  Latin  "cinum,  Italian  and  Spanish  vino, 
French  Tin,  Gothic  wein,  Welch  gwin,  Cimbric  uin.  Old  German 
uuin,  Danish  Tiin,  Dutch  wiin,  Saxon  win,  and  English  wifie  and 
tine. — JuNius's  Etyinol.  Anglican,  in  Wine. 

Ayin,  is  used  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  times  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  it  evi- 
dently has  reference  to  fermented  wine.  To  determine  this  point, 
however,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
passage.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  : — Jeremiah  xxiii.  9. ; 
Proverbs  iv.  17. ;  Joel  i.  6. ;  Habak.  ii.  6. ;  Isaiah  v.  11. ;  Pro- 
verbs XX.  1.  and  xxiii.  21.  &c.,  &c. 

*)2t^  Bhekhar.    This  word  as  a  noun,  is  commonly  translated 

*  strong  drink." — Proverbs  xxxi.  6.  In  Numbers,  however,  it  is 
.  rendered  "  strong  wine." — Numbers  xxviii.  7. 

The  term  shelMir  in  some  of  its  variations,  at  least,  does  not 
uniformly  or  necessarily  refer  to  a  state  of  intoxication,  or 
even  to  an  inebriating  beverage.  Parkhurst,  however,  concludes 
shekar  to  refer  to  ''intoxicating  or  inebriating  liquor  in  general.'* 
Tliis  eminent  writer  derives  the  word  diekar,  from  the  verb  shakhar, 
.  to  satisfy,  to  satiate,  to  satisfy  thirst  or  the  desire  of  drinking,  to  be  cheered 
tcith  dniik,  to  d/rivkfredy  mcnvgh  not  to  drunkenness.  Alcoholic  liquors, 
however,  do  not  satisi^^  thirst,  but  rather  increase  it.  The  learned 
Edward  Leigh,  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  thus  remarks : — ^  This  word 
(shekar)  is  not  always  taken  in  the  worst  part,  but  is  used  for 
large  drinking  unto  mirth,  but  with  sobriety."  "  It  is  used,"  he 
further  remarks,  **  in  a  bad  sense,  as  of  Lot  and  Noah  when  they 
were  drunk  ;  in  a  good  sense,  as  in  the  Canticles,  drink  ye,  drink 
ye  abundantly P    In  this  sense  also  does  Parkhurst  view  it.    The 

<jrreek  word  Mc^vw  derived  from  fie^v  wine,  in  like  manner 
(see  Corinth,  xi.  21,)  admits  of  more  than  one  signification ; 
as  **  To  drink  freely,  and  to  cheerfulness,  though  not  to  arunkenness.** 
*^To  be  filed,  plentifully  fedP  See  Parkhurst.  Lexicon  in  loco. 
The  words  shekhar  and  methuo,  in  some  of  their  significations, 
evidently  may  be  applied,  in  reference  to  that  state  of  the  mind 
and  body  produced  by  such  lawfal  and  moderate  indulgence 
in  unfermented  wine,  or  nutritious  food  of  any  kind,  as  imparts 
a  pleasing  and  satisfied  state  both  of  body  and  mind. 

The  strong  drinks  of  the  ancients,  probably  were  of  various 

•  kinds,  as  weU  as  strength.  Some  of  these  were  composed  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,  with  the  addition  of  drugs  of  a  powerful  and 
stimulating  description.    Others  probably  were  xsom^  ixwsk.  '^'^i 
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and  acquires  more  or  less  alcoholic  strength.   In  this  new 
and  artificial  condition,    it  is  found  to  foe  particularly 

fresh  or  inspissated  juice  of  the  grape^  occasionally  mixed  with 
aromatic  and  agreeable  spices.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
wine  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  : — ^  I  would  cause  thee 
to  drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pomegranate." — Oant. 
viii.  3.  The  ancients  had  numerous  methods  by  which  they  made 
wtrong  y^et  vmntoxkaiting  drinks,  most  of  which  ultimately  degene- 
rated mto  nauseous  compounds,  as  the  appetites  of  mankind  be- 
came depraved.  Of  this  nature,  probably,  was  the  strong  drink 
which  the  **  ehildren  of  the  LordJ*  were  allowed  to  partake  o^  in 
the  house  appointed  by  God.  Deut.  xiv.  26.  Whatever  was  its 
composition,  it  could  not  have  possessed  the  power  of  exciting 
imholy  feelings  and  practices,  otherwise  the  God  ^of  holiness, 
would  not  have  sanctioned  its  use. 

The  permission  to  partake  of  ttrong  drink  on  this  solems 
occasion  has  been  strangely  perverted  and  advanced  as  a 
mark  of  divine  approbation  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
It  is  impossible  to  produce  direct  and  conclusive  evidence,  as  t<> 
its  precise  nature.  There  is  collateral  evidence,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  injurious  inferences  being 
drawn  m>m  so  doubtful  a  passage.  The  strong  drink  allowed  oft 
this  occasion,  certainly  was  sucn,  as  could  not  only  be  used  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  morals  of  the  people  who  drank  it^  but  could 
not  also,  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  spiritual  veorship^  with 
which  it  was  more  or  less  accompanied.  The  permission  to  drink 
it,  occurred  only  once  in  the  year  and  for  a  special  purpose^  The 
temperate,  and  of  course  moderate  use,  is  also  understood.  On  a 
&ir  examination  of  the  question,  it  is  evident  that  no  argument 
can  be  derived  therefrom,  for  the  habitual  and  dietetic  use  of  strong 
drink,  of  whatever  kind  it  consisted.  The  liberty  specified,  waa 
limited  to  a  special  and  solitary,  though  periodical  occasion, 
and  in  a  particular  place  as  directed  by  the  Lord.  In  conclusion, 
it  appears  improbable,  that  the  strong  drink  used  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  the  same  as  that  spoken  of  by  the  inspired  writer. — 
"  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  ranging ;  and  whosoever  is 
deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." — Proverbs  xx.  1. 

Strong  wines  of  a  peculiar  kind  were  given  with  merciful  in- 
tent to  condemned  criminals.  The  Israelites  were  accused  of 
drinking  the  wine  of  the  condemned,  "  and  they  drink  the  wine 
of  the  condemned  in  the  house  of  Grod."  Dr.  A.  Clarke  remarks, 
that  ^  Inebriating  drinks  were  given  to  condemned  prisoners,  to 
render  them  less  sensible  of  the  torture  they  endured  in  dying.'* 
The  same  learned  commentator,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions on  a  passage,  which  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood  : 
— "  This  custom  of  giving  stupifying  potions  to  condemned  male- 
suitors,  is  alluded  to  in  Proverbs  xxxi.  6.  Give  strong  drink,  "IDC? 
shekar,  inebriating  drink,  to  him  who  is  ready  to  perish,  i.  e.  who 
is  condemned  to  death  ;  and  wive  to  him  who  is  bitter  of  saui — 
because  he  is  just  going  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  deaths  aad 
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injurious  in  hot  climates,  both  to  the  moral  and  physical 
constitution  of  man. 

Ihns  the  Rabbins  understand  it."  WlarkeU  Commentary  Note. 
Ch.  ^.  Prov.  V.  34.^  The  Tahnnd,  states  that  this  drink 
consisted  of  wine  nnxed  with  fiRankincense,  and  was  given  to 
criminals  immediate  before  execution.  A  preparation  of  this 
kind  was  offered  to  our  Saviour :  ^  And  they  gave  him  to 
think,  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  bat  he  received  it  not.**  The 
same  custom  was  observed  among  the  Bomaas,  and,  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  a  similar  practice  ^^vailed  in  some  puts 
•f  this  country. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  latter  circnm- 
atanoe.  Pennant  sm,  that  it  was  customary  in  former  times,  to 
fvesent  a  great  hoid  of  ale  to  malefiictors,  on  their  way  to  the 
Ealiows,a8  the  last  refeshment  they  were  to  receive  in  this  lifo. 
Such  a  custom,  says  he,  prevailed  at  York,  which  save  rise  to  the 
staying,  that  the  ^Sadler  a£  Bawtry,  was  hanged  for  Uavina  kit 
2i9«ar.  Had  he  stored,  as  criminals  were  accustomed  to  do,  a 
Rpiieve,  which  was  actually  oa  the  way,  would  have  arrived 
cany  enough  to  have  saved  him  finom  execution." — {PenMtmf* 
Lotiden,  p.  179, 1793.) 

Strong  compounds, {NTobably  ''spiced  wines,"  (Canticles  viii. 
S.)  of  a  peculiar  description^  were  occasionally  prepared  by 
the  ancients  as  cordialsj,  to  restore  the  ditx^ing  mind ;  of 
this  kind,  was  the  pr^taration  offered  by  Hdai  to  h«r  guests  i^^ 

Avriic  op  £tc  oivoy  &iXc  ^pfjuucoVf  tydey  tinvov 

Horn.  Oiyt.  iv.  220. 

*  Meanwhile,  with  genial  ^y  to  wann  the  soul, 
Bright  Helen  mixM  a  mirth  inspiring  bowl ; 
TemperM  with  drugs  of  sovereign  use,  V  assuage 
The  boiling  bosom  of  tumultuous  rage : 
Charra'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  tfa*  exalted  mind 
AH  sense  cf  woe  delivers  to  the  wind." — ^Pope, 

That  some  varieties  of  strong  drink  were  not  highly  intoxi« 
eating,  is  beyond  doubt. 

Jerome,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety,  idio  flourished  in 
the  fourth  oentuiy,  and  passed  twenty  years  in  Palestine,  in 
making  himself  acquainted  with  scries  and  practices  of  Scrip- 
ture, writes  thus  in  his  Epistle  to  Nepotianus : — ^"  In  Hebrew, 
every  chink  which  can  intoxicate,  is  called  shekhar ;  whether  it 
is  n^e  of  grain  or  with  the  juioe  of  apples,  or  with  honey 
iioiled  down  into  a  sweet  and  singular  drink,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
palm-tree  (dates,)  is  pressed  into  a  liquor,  and  the  water  which 
IS  enriched  by  it,  is  coloured  with  stewed  fruits."  Herodotus, 
an  eariy  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  ante  Christi,  484,  informs 
us  that  the  Egyptians  used  a  wine  (o'tfx^c^)  nubde  of  barley. 
(Hist.  u.  ^.)    LHodoras  Skniks,  who  wrote  a  short  time  before 
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Fermented  wines  do   not    allay  feelings    of  thirst ; 
they  have  lost  that  refreshing  quality  which  the   firuit 

the  Christian  era,  also  states  of  the  E^fyptians,  that  ^  if  any 
region  would  not  produce  the  vine,  they  were  instructed  to  pre- 
,pare  a  drink  from  barley,  which  was  Jtot  much  inferior  to  wine  %% 
fragrance  and  ttrengtkj*    (Lib.  1.  De.  Osiride.) 

The  Arabic  word  sdkarJi^^  which  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 

term  shakkar^  signifies  date  or  palm  wine,  and  strong  drink. 

Professor  Stuart,  after  a  careful  investigation  oi  this  subject, 
arrives  iat  the  following  conclusion  : — ^  From  these  express  and 
altogether  intelligible  testimonies,  it  is  plain,  that  the  word  ren- 
•dered  strong  drink  throughout  the  Scriptures,  does  not  signify  a 
liquor  more  intoxicating  than  yme,  but  less  so  in  general.  None 
of  the  substances  with  which  it  was  made,  afford  so  much  sdco- 
holic  matter  in  their  juices  as  the  grapes ;  and  with  the  process 
»of  distillation,  the  Hebrews  evidently  were  not  acquainted. 
Hence,  when  drunkards  were  desirous  of  highly  stimulating 
liquors,  they  put  in  them  peppers,  and  various  aromatics,  or 
myrrh,  in  order  to  increase  their  stimulating  power.  "  Wine 
itself,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  and  all  intoxicatmg  drinks,  may 
be  included,  and  perhaps  sometimes  were  included,  under  .the 
general  name  shAar  IDtt?  but  in  nearly  every  instance,  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  wine  is  mentioned  separately  from  strong 
drink.  The  original  and  simple  meaning  of  wine  and  strong  drinks 
as  used  by  the  sacred  writers  is,  mm  and  all  other  liquors  tJkat  have 
an  intoxicating  quality.  But  wine  was  evidently  the  strongest ;  and 
therefore  is  mentioned  first."    (Professoi^s  Stewart^ s  Essay.) 

3.  *7DQ  Mesek,  or  mixed  drink.  This  word  is  derived  from 
masach,  to  mix  to  mingle.  As  a  noun,  it  is  used  to  express  mixed 
wine.    The  mixed  drinks  of  the  Scripture,  are  of  two  kinds. 

1.  Fermented  wine  mixed  either  with  drugs,  to  enhance  its 
strength,  or  with  water,  to  render  it  less  stimulating.  The  former 
class  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  previous  division  ;  the 
latter  was  treated  on  somewhat  at  length,  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
History  of  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

2.  Unfermented  wine  in  ancient  times  was  mixed  in  various 
forms,  either  with  milk  or  water.  We  have  reference  to  the 
•former,  in  Isaiah  1  v.  1.  "  Come  buy  wine  and  milk,  without  money 
and  without  price."  The  following  passage  also  occurs  in  Solo- 
mon's Song  : — ^  I  have  eaten  my  honey-comb  ;  I  have  drunk  my 
icine  with  mymilkP 

The  practice  of  mingling  pure  wine,  or  the  imfermented 
juice  of  the  grape  with  water,  obtained  from  an  early  period. 
The  luscious  nature  of  grape  juice  indeed,  when  used  as  a  com- 
mon beverage,  renders  this  practice  not  only  agreeable,  but  in 
some  degree  necessary.  It  was  thus  used  by  Pharaoh,  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch.  The  juice  of  the  grape  was  pressed  into  a  cup 
•which  contained  water.  A  ^signification  of  Sachat,  one  of  the 
"Words  used  in  this  passage,  (Gen.  xl.)  or  according  to  the  Hebrew 
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of  tbe  grape  or  its  simple  juice  so  agreeably  imparts.* 
This  arises   from  the  conversion  of  the  cooling   and 

pronunciation,  schaehat,  is  to  mix  or  dilute  wine  with  waier,  (See 
Gdu  Lexicon  Arab,  p.  1147.)  Virgil  makes  distinct  allusion  to 
this  practice. 

Poculaque  inventis  Acheloia  miscuit  uvis  : 
And  mingled  draughts  of  Achelous  with  the  discovered  juice 
of  the  grape,--Georgic8f  1.9. 

[Note. — Pocula  acheloia — Draughts  of  Achelous,  i.  e.  of  water. 
Achelous  was  a  river  in  ^tolia.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first  that 
arose  out  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  was  frequently  put  for 
water  by  the  ancients.]  In  modem  times  the  practice  is .  quite 
common.  The  Mahometans  in  Arabia,  press  the  juice  of  the 
^apes  through  a  linen  cloth,  pour  it  into  a  cup,  and  drink  itj 
(under  the  name  of  sherbet,)  exactly  as  Pharaoh  did.  [Leitun- 
cen  des  H5chsten.] — Guidances  of  the  Most  High,  Part  v.  p.  280. 
CitatUe  per  Michadis  Comm^nta/ries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  Smith's 
Translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  131-2.^  A  recent  writer,  in  describing 
the  habits  of  the  present  Persian  Monarch,  states  : — ^'^  Bowls  filled 
with  sherbet,  made  of  every  species.of  fruit,  furnish  the  beverage 
of  the  royal  meals." — Sketches  of  Life  in  Persia,  1829,  by  Sir  James 
Malcolm. 

These  illustrations  throw  considerable  light  on  several  pas- 
sages in  Scripture,  and  tend  moreover  to  remove  a  common 
objection  made,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  unfermented  wine  as 
a  beverage — ^its  luscious  nature,  and  consequently  its  cloying 
efiects  on  the  palate.  The  reader,  however,  .cannot  in  this 
temperate  climate,  form  any  conception  of  its  relative  value 
and  delicious  effects  in  climates  similar  to  that  of  Judea.  An 
apt  illustration  has  already  been  given,  on  the  authority  of  Came, 
in  the  early  part  of  Chapter  IX. 


*  Manner  thus  correctly  alludes  to  the  use,  and  importance 
of  summer  fruits  :  "  They  were  called  summer  fruits,  from  their 
beino;  eaten  to  allay  the  summer  heats,  not  from  their  being 
dried  in  the  summer,  nor  from  their  being  produced  only  in  that 
time  of  the  year." — Harmer's  Scriptwre  Observations,  p.  206. 
.  Dr.  Pococke  remarks,  that,  summer  fruits  are  peculiarly  fit 
for  those  who  have  to  travel  in  the  dry  wilderness,  subject  to 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. — ^  The  orange,  the  lemon,  the 
water-melon,  the  grape,  and  the  fig,  which  are  cultivated  in  warm 
climates,  by  the  abundance  of  their  juice,  are  enabled  both  to 
allay  the  sensation  of  heat  and  thirst,  and  to  repair  the  loss  of 
that  natural  moisture  of  the  bod^,  which  is  continually  passins^ 
from  it  in  the  form  of  either  sensible  or  insensible  perspiration.** 
— Professcyr  Kidd,  Brid^ewater  Treatise.  Physical  Condition  of  Man^ 
p.  224. 
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nutritioas  portion  of  the  grape  into  alcoholic  stimulus. 
Thirst  depends  on  a  peculiar  state  of  the  system,  indicated 

Several  passages  in  Scripture  tend  to  prove  the  existence 
of  this  practice  among  the  Jews.  Divine  MTisdom  invites  her 
guests  to  '^  come  and  eat  of  her  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine 
which  she  has  mingled.'*  Mingled  wine,  in  this  passage,  must  be 
imderstood  as  diluted  wine.  II  is  quite  certain,  that  eternal 
Wisdom  would  not  invite  her  ^ests  to  partake  of  a  feast, 
partly  composed  either  of  intoxicating  wme,  or  intoxicatii^ 
wine  mingled  with  drugs,  to  render  it  yet  more  potent.  Such 
was  the  practice  of  Bacchanalians. 

'  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews  drew  water  out  of  the 
fountain  of  Siloam,  which  was  brought  into  the  temple,  and 
mingled  witk  fcine, 

Calmet,  in  relation  to  the  Passover,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  informs  us,  that  the  Hebrews  ^  drink  a  third 
and  a.  fourth  cup  of  wine,  in  which  water  is  mbced,^*  Bosemutdler, 
in  his  comment  on  Matthew,  xxvi.  xxvii.  states,  that  during  Uie 
Passover,  the  cup  was  circulated  several  times.  If  the  wine  used 
on  this  occasion  had  been  fermented,  or  even  fermented  wine 
diluted  with  water,  the  quantity  taken  could  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce imlawful  excitement ;  a  condition  of  body  and  mind  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  self-denying  objects  of  the  institution^ 
Jewish  writers,  however,  are  agreed  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the 


Michaelis  (Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  134^) 
makes  the  following  obser\'ation  :  ^  It  would  seem  as  if  the  use 
of  wine  were  not  suited  to  intra-tropical  regions,  from  its  being 
too  heating,  because  in  some  such  countries  they  only  make 
nmet,  though  their  grapes  are  most  abundant  and  excellent." 
Grapes  frequently  nave  a  most  surprising  effect  on  invalids. 
During  the  grape  season,  patients  reduced  to  skeletons,  are 
directed  almost  exclusively  to  live  on  ripe  grapes.  In  a  few  weeks 
they  regain  their  former  flesh.  By  this  means  many  consumptive 
persons  entirely  recover  from  the  effects  of  disease.  Individuals 
in  this  condition  commonly  resort  to  Rudesheim  on  the  Rhine. 
Their  diet  consists  of  a  small  proportion  of  bread  and  ripe  gruqies. 
In  a  few  days  the  appetite  becomes  healthy  and  keen.  Crrapes 
unchanged  b^  fermentation  or  decay,  contain  a  very  large  proportion 
of  nutritive  matter.  Sugar  forms  one  of  their  principal  consti- 
tuents. Bryan  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the  West  Indies,  in- 
forms us  that  all  animals  derive  health  and  vigour  from  drinking 
j&eely  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  During  the  sugar  season, 
the  meagre  and  sickly  among  the  Negroes,  exhibit  surprising 
marks  of  benefit  derived  from  this  nutritious  food.  The  same 
alteration  is  observed  in  cattle,  who  are  plentifully  fed  with  the 
green  tops  of  the  sugar  plant,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  scum- 
min^  from  the  boiung-house.  In  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
during  a  siispension  of  commerce,  cattle  were  fed  for  a  few 
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hj  the  desire  for  liquid  nutriment.     Intoxicating  wine 
cannot  supply  this  want ;  on  the  contrary,  it  creates  an 

wine,  in  other  words,  nnfermented  wine.  The  Miahua^  ^on  tha 
seventh  blessing,"  states,  that  the  wine  c<«tained  in  ilus  cup 
was  mingled  with  water.  Thus  it  was  with  the  wine  used  oa 
BBcramental  occasions.  Mosheim,and  other  ecclesiasticsd  writ^n^ 
testify  from  unimpeachahle  evid^ce,  that  the  wine  used  in  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord^s  saj»er,  in  the  second  c^itiuy,  was  mixed 
with  water.  In  relation  to  this  fact,  a  host  of  indisputable  autho-' 
rities  might  be  adduced.  The  author  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees,  ch.  xv.  y,  39,  states,  that  ^  it  is  hurtftd  to  drink  wine 
or  water  alone,  and  that  wine  mingled  with  water,  is  pleasant 
nnd  delightfuL**  Whetiier  this  passage  refers  to  wine  in  its 
fermented  or  unfermented  state,  I  cannot  determine.  Fermented 
wine  is  not  unfirequently  mix^  with  water,  to  correct  its  im- 
purities. To  drink  fermented  wine  undiluted,  was  to  play  the 
oot/thioM.  Unfermented  wine,  however,  when  drunk  too  freely  in 
its  fresh  state,  unmixed  with  water  or  milk,  is  oftentimes  pro- 
ductive of  impleasant,  and  occasionally  even  fatal  effects.  This 
SiEU^t  is  well  known  among  the  peasant  of  wine  districts. 
'  4.  bQD  Soreh.  This  word  is  derived  from  sava,  to  drink  hard, 
auzzUf  twUl,  In  its  different  variations,  it  is  used  about  six  times 
2n  the  Old  Testament.  Deut.  xxi.  20  ;  Nahum.  i.  10  ;  Isaiah, 
Iv.  12 ;   Hosea  iv.  IS ;  Isaiah  i.  22.    The  latter  passage  alone 


jnonths  with  sug^r ;  they  grew  very  fat  under  this  regimen.  The 
Athletse,  or  pablic  wrestlers  of  the  ancients,  abstained  from  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  lived  principally  on  figs,  of  which  sugar 
forms  so  large  a  portion. 

^  The  Fruiciscan  Monks/'  observes  a  well-known  naturalist, 
'^  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  palm  plantations,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  observe  that  the  native  Indians  give  evidence  of  a 
[fruitful  palm  year,  by  the  corresponding  improvement  in  their 
iiealth  and  appearance." — Humbcldty  Distrib,  (xtogr.  PkmL  p.  216— 
240. 

The  process  of  fomentation  changes  the  saccharine  matter  of 
these  fruits  into  aleohol,  in  other  words,  converts  $mUitiou8  food 
into  poison.  This,  and  other  evidence  of  a  similar  kind,  point 
•out  to  us  the  natural  object  of  these  fruits  and  th«ir  juices. 

Comaro,  the  noble  V  enetian,  who,  by  his  temperate  habits, 
prolonged  his  life  to  an  unusual  period,  always  found  hiroself 
&w  and  weak  during  the  two  months  (July  and  Aueiist),  which 
preceded  the  vintage.  I  have  so  great  an  aversion,  he  remarks, 
for  old  wine,  that  1  should  certainly  die  did  I  but  force  myself 
to  drink  any ;  neither  my  stomach  nor  my  palate  can  bear  it. 
In  the  beginning  of  September,  he  was  enabled  to  procure  new 
wine  or  grape-juice  just  presseid,  which  in  three  or  four  days 
quite  i«stored  him  to  that  health  and  strength,  which  he  had 
lost  by  drinking  old  or  fermented  wine.  * 
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unnatural  desire  for  further  gratification.  It  has  already 
been  seen  that  grapes  and  must  were  esteemed  among  the 

admits  of  equivocal  interpretation.  **  Thy  silver  has  become 
dross,  thy  sovek  mixed  with  water."  Some  persons  stran^ly 
enough,  seem  to  suppose  that  the  sacred  writer  in  this  passage 
speakis  with  disparagement  of  the  practice  of  mixing  wine  with 
water.  In  the  Septuagint,  however,  its  purport  is  clearly  laid 
down.  "  Your  silver  has  become  dross,  the  tavern-keepers,  ol 
KairriKoi  have  mixed  thy  wine  with  water."  Professor  Stuart,  also 
makes  the  following  comments  in  reference  to  the  language 
of  the  prophet : — ^^*  He  is  not  speaking  of  wine  to  drinS,  but 
wine  to  sell"  Israel,  says  the  prophet,  has  become  like  dross, 
i,  e.,  adulterated  or  impure  silver,  and  like  wine,  mixed  with  wcAer, 
i.  e.,  adulterated  wine,  in  which  the  purchaser  was  cheated. 
Drinking  here  is  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  the  Hebrew  word 
here  rendered  mixed,  means  cut  rounds  cut,  circumcised.  Our  trans- 
lators plainly  did  not  understand  the  force  of  it,  and  so  they 
have  resorted  to  a  version,  which  they  supposed  would  be  eqm- 
valent.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  exact  force  of  the  word  still 
remains  a  problem  to  be  solved. — Letter  on  the  Wine  Question^ 
1835. 

5.  Mittn  Hemer  or  Hamra,  from  "Httn.  This  word  appears  to 
be  used  in  a  twofold  sense  :  1st.  In  reference  to  the  strength  or 
quality  of  inioxicaJting  wine,  red  in  its  colour  ;  and^2nd.  To  express 
the  colour  only  of  wine,  the  nature  of  which  other  circumstances 
must  determine. 

1st.  The  following  are  illustrations  of  the  first  division  : — 
"  Belshazzar,  the  king,  made  a  ereat  feast,  and  drank  IvamraP-^ 
Daniel  v.  3.  Belshazzar,  while  he  tasted  hamra. — Ibid.  v.  2.  In 
another  passage  the  sacred  writer  rebukes  the  proud,  by  con- 
sideration of  God's  providence,  and  declares  that  the  Almighty 
is  the  judge  who  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  anotker. 
**  For  in  thelhand  of  the  Lord,"  he  exclaims,  "  there  is  a  cup, 
and  the  wine  {yayin)  is  red  {hamar)  ;  it  is  full  of  mixture,  and 
he  poureth  out  of  the  same ;  but  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the 
wicked  of  the  earth  shall  wring  them  out." — Psalm  Ixxv.  8. 
In  this  passage  our  translators  render  the  verb,  hamar,  **  red." 
The  seventy  render  it  akraton, " unmixed"  In  the  latter  state, 
it  was  dnmk  only  by  the  devotees  of  Bacchus. 

The  followJug  remarks  will  render  the  force  of  these  passages 
more  obvious.  The  colour  of  most  wines  is  derived  from  8ie 
skin  or  outward  covei*ing  of  the  grape.  White  and  red  port 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  grape.  The  colouring  matter 
is  not  soluble  in  voaJter,  but  is  produced  by  the  skins  of  the  grapes 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  fermenting  vat,  until  alcohol 
Ja  powerful  solvent)  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  effect 
its  solution.  Wines  which  derive  their  colour  in  this  manner, 
are  necessarily  strongly  alcoholic  or  intoxicating.  Solomon 
accordingly,  in  j)eculiarly  expressive  language,  warns  mankind 
not  to  indulge  in  wine  so  ensnaring  both  m  its  nature  and 
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ancient  Hebrews,  as  articles  of  food.  Any  process, 
therefore,  which  altered  their  dietetic  qualities,  rendered 

effects :  **  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  (ayin)  when  it  is  red,  when 
it  giveth  his  ccloiir  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright. 
At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stin^eth  like  an  adder." 
— Prov.  xxiii.  31, 32.  An  additional  proof  is  derived  from  this 
•word,  that  the  passages  in  Scripture  relating  to  wine,  must  be 
interpreted  according  to  their  cUmous  meaning.  In  the  Synac 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  hmnro  is  used  for  myin — instaiice, 
licvit.  X.  9 ;  Numbers  vi.  3.  The  same  word  is  also  used  for 
tirosh  and  hemer  of  the  Hebrews.  In  the  same  version,  moreover, 
gleukos  (undoubtedly  unfermented  wine,  or  sweet  juice) — Acts  ii.  13, 
— is  translated  by  the  cognate  of  ti/roih ;  and  oinos,  in  John  ii.  9, 
by  hamro,  a  cognate  of  the  Hebrew  hemer  and  the  Chaldee  hamar, 

2nd.  Isaiah  employs  a  vineyard  to  represent  the  Church  of 
God,  over  whose  interests-the  Almighty  watches  with  great  care. 
"  In  that  day,  sing  ye  unto  her  a  vineyard  of  red  (hemer)  wine.'* 
A  vineyard  of  red  wine,  un/pressed,  and  consequently  unfermented. 
Compare  this  passage  with  the  following — Genesis  xlix.  11  ; 
Isaiah  Ixiii.  3 ;  Isaiah  Ixv.  8,  and  others  of  similar  import.  Vine- 
yards of  this  wine,  evidently  from  the  nature  of  the  passage, 
were  valuable  and  excellent.  The  following  quotations  throw 
additional  light  on  this  interesting  subject.  "  Thejuice  of  the 
claret  grape  is  of  a  Uood  red  colour." — Speechly  on  the  vine^  p.  9, 17. 
At  the  Cape,  in  Africa,  grapes  of  various  kinds  are  found  in 
great  plenty.  One  of  the  most  delicious,  remarks  Forbes,  an 
authority  of  great  weight,  produces  the  tent  (or  tabernacle  wine,) 
a  black  grape,  with  a  rich  crimson  juice  like  Mood.  He  adds,  that 
this  circumstance  (originally)  may  have  caused  it  to  be  selected 
for  sacramental  wine. — Oriental  Metnairs,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  Refer- 
ence also  may  be  made  to  a  passage  from  two  celebrated  travel- 
lers, Egmont  and  Heyman,  cited  in  another  place. 

Moses,  in  his  prophetic  expostulation  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  mentions,  among  other  of  the  rich  blessing  of  God,  butter 
of  kine,  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  the  fat  of  wheat ; 
and /or  drink  the  pure  Hood  of  the  grape.  Upon  this  passage  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  remarks, "  Blood  here  is  synonimous  with^i<^." — 
(Commentary,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.)  The  blood  of  the  grape  is  thus 
shown  to  be  unimtoxkatin^  and  nutritious.  A  passage  in  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  strongly  exhibits  the  estimation 
in  which  this  nutritious  substance  was  held  amon^  the  Hebrews. 
^  The  principal  things  for  the  whole  use  of  man's  life  are,  water, 
£re,  iron  and  salt,  flour  and  wheat,  honey,  milk,  and  the  blood 
of  the  grape,  and  oil  and  clothing." — Eccles.  xxxix.  26. 

The  juice,  or  "  blood  of  the  grape"  was  used  as  an  ^  oblation 
of  the  Lord."  Simon,  theihigh  pnest,  "stretched  out  his  hand 
to  the  cup,  and  poured  of  tne  blood  of  the  grape,  he  poured  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  Most 
High  King  of  all." — ^Eccles.  1. 13, 15.  Hence  the  observation  of  our 
Saviour;  when  he  partook  of  the  ^  fruit  of  the  vine :"  ^  This  is  my 
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them  comparatively  valueless,  except,  indeed,  as  means 
to  produce  unnatural  excitement,  and  gratify  a  de- 
praved appetite. 

Uood  of  the  New  Testament,"  Tcovenant.)— Matthew  xxvi.  28; 
If  ark  xiy.  24 ;  or,  ^  This  cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  m j  blaod^ 
—Luke  xxii.  20. 

Achilles  Tatius,  a  writer,  who  flourished  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  third,  and  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  centoryy 
relates  an  interesting  tradition  of  the  Tyrians,  who  claim 
Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine,  as  their  countryman.  Bacchus, 
or  Dionysius,  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  Tynan  shepherd, 
who  presented  to  him  the  common  fruits  of  the  earth,  and, 
as  the  ¥niter  expresses  himself,  that  drink  which  is  common  i9 
oxen.  Bacchus  commended  the  shepherd's  kindness,  and  in 
return  presented  him  with  a  cup  filled  with  (unfermented)  wine. 
The  shepherd  having  drunk,  exclainied,  ^  Whence,  m j  guest^ 
have  you  this  purple  water,  or  where  in  the  world  have  you 
found  so  iv^ea  a  blood  ?  it  surely  is  not  &om  that  which  flows 
through  the  land !  Water  affects  (^^oes  into)  the  breast  with 
little  pleasure,  this,  however,  applied  to  the  mouth,  gratifies 
the  nostrils ;  and  iJiou^h  it  be  cold  to  the  touch,  yet  when 
it  is  imbibed,  it  raises  uiroughout  an  agreeable  warmtn."  Bac- 
cJius  replied,  ^This  autumnal  water,  (alluding  to  the  period 
when  grapes  were  ripe,)  and  blood  flows  out  of  branches ;"  and 
having  led  the  shepherd  to  a  vine,  (and  pointed  to  the  pendent 
dusters,)  he  said,  **  This  is  the  water,  but  these  are  the  fountains.** 
Undenam  tibi,  hospes  purpurea  haec  aqua  est  I  Ant  nbi  gen- 
tiumtam  didcem  sanguinem  reperisti  ?  Non  enim  ex  eo  est,  qui 
per  terram  labitur  Ille  enim  minima  cum  voluptate  in  pectus 
descendit :  hie  autem  ori  admotus  nares  quoque  delectat : 
cumque  tactu  frigidus  sit,  in  ventrem  delapsus  ima  ex  parte 
jucundum  calorem  exhalat.  Tum  Dionysiimi  respondisse  :  aqua 
haec  autumnalis  et  mnguis  e  racemis  provenit :  pastoremque 
ad  vitem  duxisse,  hse  aqua  est,  hi  autem  fontes. — AckiUes  Tcslmi, 
lib.  ii.  c.  2.  lipsise  1776.  From  this  interesting  narration  wa 
learn,  that  in  ancient  times  unfermented  wine  was  denominated 
the  Uood  of  the  grape, 

6.  tt?*)n^n  Tiroth^  must,  or  new  wine,  derived  from  HyT»,  which 
Signifies,  to  inherit,  to  take  possession  of  in  succession,  to  succeed  another 
in  possession.  Thus  Parkhurst  supposes  wine  to  be  so  called 
from  its  strotigly  intoxicating  quality,  ^by  which  it  does,  as  it  wer% 
take  possession  of  a  man,  and  drive  mm  otct  of  himself. — Parkhnrst^ 
in  loco.  The  ^lain  language  of  the  Scrijptures,  however,  renders 
this  etymological  conjecture  altogether  improbable.  A  fr^uent 
phrase,  is  erets  dhagan  vetirosh :  a  land  full  of  com  and  must. 
— ^Deut.  xxxiii.  28;  2  Eings  xviii.  32 ;  Isaiah  zxxvi.  17."  Lowtfa 
and  other  writers  of  biblical  learning,  also  render  tirosk,  mus^ 
or  new  wine.  The  following  are  a  few  additional  examples  ^— 
Gen.  xxvii.  28 ;  Judges  ix.  13 ;  Prov.  iii.  10 ;  Nehem.  x.  3^ 
ziii.  ^^  xiii,  12 ;  Iaai&hiy.7»  Ixv.S;  Zeck.  is.  17;  Peat. "* 
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Chemical  and  physiological  knowledge,  therefore,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  that  the  nature  of  fermented  wines 

28,  xiv.  23 — 2  Kings  xviii.  31 ;  Micah  vi.  16 ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.  17  ; 
Joel  ii.  24.  Tirosh^must,  new,  or  unfermented  wine,  is  associated 
about  thirty  times  either  with  com  or  oil.  In  one  or  other  of  its 
j>reparations,  tirosh,  or  the  juice  of  the  grape  formed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  food  of  tiie  Hebrews.  Hence  its  primitive 
derivation.  To  take  possession  of,  to  meceed  anather,%n  possestUm-^ 
in  other  words,  to  supply  the  vacant  portions  of  the  system^ 
the  consequence  of  continual  waste  of  solid  matter,  with  nutri- 
ment. The  crude  notions  of  the  ancients  and  their  copious 
language  and  figurative  mode  of  expression,  render  this  suppo- 
sition not  at  aU  improbable.  It  may,  however,  have  derived 
its  etjonological  si^mfication  from  its  "^ue  as  an  ^  inheritance,'* 
and  also  from  the  important  event  of  succession  to,  and  takina  pos- 
session of,  vineyards.  Each  of  these,  at  all  events,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Parkhurst,  had  but  im- 
perfect notions  of  the  wines  of  the  Hebrews,  and  their  modes  of 
preparation. 

The  delicious  nature  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  immediately 
after  it  is  expressed,  renders  it  a  source  of  no  trifling  sensual 
temptation.  It  is  refreshing  and  healthful  when  moderately  used, 
but  hurtful  in  its  effects  when  taken  in  improper  quantities. 
Hence,  the  allusion  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  : — ^Whoredom,  wine 
(ayin)  and  neto  ioine  (trrosh),  take  away  the  heart."  In  other 
words,  idolatry,  drunkenness,  and  sensuality,  were  tlieir  de- 
struction. On  this  supposition,  tirosh,  in  the  above  passage,  must 
be  understood  as  symbolical  of  luxury.  The  word  whoredom 
also  is  employed  in  B.figurati'oe  sense.  The  passage  cannot  there- 
fore be  read  as  some  modems  would  render  it. — Whoredom, 
and  wine  and  new  wine,  take  away  the  heart,  or  itUomccOe.  The 
latter  word  cannot  in  the  sense  of  drunkenness  at  least  be  applied 
to  whoredom.  The  difficulty  on  the  one  side  is  quite  as  great  as 
on  the  other.  Additional  light  is  thrown  on  this  interesting 
passa£;e,  by  reference  to  the  Prophet  Hosea,  who  accuses  the 
Israeutes  of  looking  to  aUier  gods,  and  loving  fagons  of  vine^ 
literally  cakes  of  grapes,  (See  division  under  the  head  Eshesha.) 

D*^D37  Ausis,  New  or  fresh  toine ;  from  DD^  aaas,  to  tread  down* 
This  word  necessarily  refers  to  unfermented  wine,  or  wine  in 
the  vat,  and  newly  pressed  or  trodden  down.  In  two  instances 
in  our  common  version,  it  is  rendered  sweet.  **  Sweet  (or 
unfermented)  wine,^  Amos  ix.  13 ;  Micah  vi.  15.  In  the  Canti- 
cles our  translators  render  the  word  kaia,  juice,  in  the  phrase 
dsisrimmoni,  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  doubtless  figurative  ;  **  They  shall  be  drunken  ( Yismci^ 
run)  with  their  own  blood  as  with  new  wine  ^s.  The  word 
drunken  in  this  passa^  would  appear  to  be  synonimous  with 
the  word  filled.  Allusion  also  is  made  to  the  blood  of  the  grape. 
The  deprivation  of  .asis  is  regarded  as  a  curse,  ^  Howl  all  ye 
drinkers  of  wine,  because  of  Uxe  new  wine  (^xa&\^  isst  V\.S&  ^so^^^^^ 
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is  such  as  to  render  them  as  articles  of  diet,  unwholesome 
and  dangerous.     The  stronger  the  alcoholic  properties 

from  your  mouth."  (Joel  i.  5.)  Compare  this  passage  with  the 
following, "  The  vintage  shall  fail,  the  gathering  shall  not  come.** 
(Isaiah  xxxiii.  10.)  Tliis  word  occurs  in  two  other  passage^ 
^  The  mountains  shall  drop  down  new  wine  (Ssis),  and  the  hiUs 
shall  flow  with  milk."  (Joel  iii.  18.)  "  The  mountains  shall  drop 
sweet  wine  (asis.'")  (Amos  ix.  13.^  These  passages  contain  vivid 
allusions  to  the  richness  and  fertility  of  Palestine,  a  land  which, 
in  the  figurative  language  of  scripture,  "  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey." — ^Exod.  iii.  8, 13^15.  Thus  Virgil,  in  allusion  to  the 
fruitful  productions  of  the  primitive  ages  : — 

Mellaque  decussit  foliis,  ignemque  removit 
Et  passim  rivis  currentia  vina  repressit. 

Honey  which  was  found  upon  the  leaves,  and  wine  which 
flowed  in  rivulets. 

8.  ntt^'^t&M  Eshesha,  baked  wine,  or  cakes  qfgra^s,from  tt^S  aish. 
This  word  is  commonly  rendered  in  our  version  flagons  of  wine, 
Parkhurst  supposes  the  word  to  refer  merely  to  some  of  the  vessels 
which  contained  wine,  made  probably  of  earthenware,  and  baked 
with  fire.  The  Hebrew  word,  however,  is  derived  from  ai^ 
Are,  and  signifies  cakes.  It  occurs  in  the  following  passages : 
2  Samuel  vi.  19.  And  he  dealt  among  all  the  people,  to  every 
one  a  cake  of  bread  and  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  an  eshesha. 
1  Chron.  xvi.  3.  A  good  piece  of  flesh  and  an  eshesha.  Hosea 
iii.  1.  Who  look  to  other  gods  and  love  eshesha  en^vim,  probably 
cakes  of  grapes,  A  modem  traveller  thus  illustrates  some  of  these 
passages.  "  By  way  of  a  dessert,  some  walnuts  and  dried  figs 
were  afterwards  served  to  us,  besides  a  very  curious  article,  pro- 
bably resembling  the  dried  wine  of  the  ancients,  which  they 
are  said  to  have  preserved  in  cakes.  They  were  the  size  of  a 
cucumber,  and  were  made  out  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape  formed  into  a  jelly,  and  in  this  state  wound  round  a  cen- 
tral thread  of  the  kemal  of  walnuts  ;  the  pieces  of  the  nuts  thus 
forming  a  support  for  the  outer  coat  of  jelly,  which  became 
harder  as  it  dried,  and  would  keep,  it  is  said,  fresh  and  good  for 
man^  months,  forming  a  welcome  treat  at  all  times,  and  being 
particularly  well  adapted  for  sick  or  delicate  persons,  who  might 
require  some  grateful  provisions  capable  of  being  carried  in  a 
small  compa&HB,  and  without  risk  of  injury  on  a  journey."  JBudb- 
ingham*s  Tra/eds  among  the  Arabs,  p.  137.  The  juice  forming  these 
c^J^es  must  have  been  but  very  slightly  fermented ;  at  all  events, 
in  a  dried  state,  they  could  not  contain  even  the  smallest  portion 
of  alcohol. 

In  the  Canticles,  an  additional  passage  containing  this  word 
occurs : — Stay  (su|)port  or  revive)  me  with  flagons  (esheshoth)^ 
^d  comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  sick  of  love."    (Canticles 
ii;  5.)    This  verse  is  beautiAilly  illustrated  in  the  following  quo-  ' 
iAtion  :-*<<  The  Ara\)isyDS,  wlienL  Wies^  tia.vel,  carry  with  tibieiii 
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■which  they  possess,  the  less  nutritious  matter  do  they 
contain.  In  other  words  they  become  stimulants  and  not 
nutritives.  In  regard  to  the  scriptures  therefore,  reference 

garlic  and  dried  grapes,  for  the  purpose  of  reohing  such  persons 
as  may  fall  down  fainting,  from  the  effects  of  hot  blasts."  (Nie- 
buhr*s  Travels,  vol.  ii,  p.  137.  Dr.  Pococke  also  informs  us, 
that  near  Damascus,  it  is  common  to  make  various  kinds  of 
fruits  into  cakes  in  large  quantities,  and  that  it  furnishes  a  cool- 
ing and  pleasant  kind  of  food.  The  greatest  export  is  what  they 
make  into  a  sort  of  thin  dried  cakes,  which,  when  they  are  eaten 
with  bread,  are  a  very  cooling  and  agreeable  food  m  summer. 
They  pack  them  into  bales  and  send  them  to  the  distance  of  ten 
days  journey.  Pococke's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
ed.  1745.  The  great  value  of  this  preparation  of  grapes  render 
the  allusion  of  the  Prophet  Hosea  (chap.  iii.  1.)  of  comparatively 
easy  explanation.  The  luxurious  nabits  of  the  children  of  Israel 
induced  them  to  "  look  to  other  gods,"  and  neglect  the  worship 
of  the  true  Jehovah. 

9.  D'^niDtt?  Shemarim,  from  IT^W  Shamar,  to  keep,  to  keep  safe,  to 
preserve.  The  word  shemarim  is  used  in  the  scripture  to  express  the 
dregs  or  lees  of  wine  whether  unfermen ted  or  fermented.  Biblical 
writers  labour  under  the  impression  that  this  word  when  used  in 
the  Old  Testament,  hajs  reference  only  to  a  licpior  stronglu  intoxi- 
cating. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  Isaiah,  allusion  evi- 
dently is  made  to  unfermented  wine.  "  The  Lord  shall  make 
unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees 
(shemarim),  well  refined.  (Isaiah  xxv.  6.)  This  feast  was  to  be 
celebrated  on  Mount  Zion,  and  had  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  frei 
quently  represented  in  the  scriptures  under  the  image  of  a  feast. 
How  incon^fruous  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  articles  of  this  feast 
would  consist  of  intoxicating  wine,  made  yet  more  potent  by  being 
allowed  to  remain  on  its  lees.  Fatness,  moreover,  is  a  word  ap- 
plicable only  to  unfermented  wine,  which  retains  its  original 
and  natural  qualities.  In  the  original  of  this  passage,  there  is 
no  mention  of  wine.  The  wor&  themdrim  mezukkakim,  mean 
**  well  preserved,  or  well  strained."  They  may  also  be  applied 
to  honey  and  to  other  articles  of  a  similar  description. 
Some  product  of  the  vine,  however,  is  probably  meant.  Bishop 
Lowth  translates  the  words  **fat  things,"  a  "feast  of  delica- 
cies," "  of  delicacies  exquisitely  rich."  Eustathius  speaks  of 
wine  as  forming  a  portion  of  delicate  food  for  infants ;  it  could 
not,  therefore.  Be  possessed  of  stimulating  or  inebriating  proper- 
ties. The  following  passage  evidently  refers  to  intoxicating 
wine : — "  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  the  wine 
is  red,  and  it  is  full  of  mixture;  he  poureth  out  of  the  same,  but 
the  dr^  (the  shenuirim)  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall 
bring  them  out  and  drink  them.  (Psalm  Ixxv.  8.)  The  following 
are  the  other  passages  in  which  tnis  word  is  made  nse  of.  Jere- 
miah IxviiL  11 ;  Zephaniah  L  12. 
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inust  be  made  to  wine,  possessing  qualities  dissimilar  to 
those  under  considemtion,  and  such  as  might  be  worthy  of 
divine  commendation.  This  otherwise  insuperable  difllr 
culty  is  now  removed,  by  the  certain  knowledge,  that  the 
Hebrews  possessed,  in  the  form  of  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  grape,  the  means  of  preparing  and  preserving  wine, 
of  an  innocent,  nutritious,  and  cooling  nature.  The  chief 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  proper  knowledge  of  this  inte- 
resting investigation,  consists  in  divesting  the  mind  of  its 
preconceived  notions,  in  regard  to  the  nature,  strength, 
and  properties  of  the  wines  in  question.  Individual  in 
the  present  day,  and  particularly  in  this  country,  possess 
the  notion,  that  the  wines  of  Judea  were  similar  in  strength 

Those  writers  are  ereatljr  in  error  who  suppose  that  ex- 
hilaration or  cheerfulness  is  alone  produced  by  the  use  of 
inebriating  or  stimulating  liquor.  Several  quotations  and 
facts  adduced  in  the  course  of  these  lengthened  notes  and 
in  the  text,  certainly  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The 
juice  of  the  grape  and  of  other  fruits,  and  even  grapes  in  the 
form  of  cakes  are  represented  as  promoting  both  vigour  of 
body  and  cheerfulness  of  mind.  In  Bombay,  the  natives,  each 
morning,  present  to  Europeans,  at  a  small  charge,  vessels  filled 
with  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree  (toddy^,  fresh  drawn.  Of  this 
beverage  draughts  are  freely  taken,  which  my  informant  states, 
peculiarly  elevate  and  invigorate  the  spirits.  In  this  sense  seve- 
ral prominent  passages  in  the  scripture  must  be  understood. 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  drank  (as  the  sacred  text  leads  us  to 
suppose)  unfermented  wine,  and  "  were  merry  with  him."  (Gren, 
xliii.  34.)  Gaal  with  his  brethren  "  trode  the  graces  and  made 
merry P  (Judges  ix.  27.)  In  Isaiah,  also,  it  is  thus  stated,  "  The 
new  icine  moumeth,  the  vine  languisheth,  all  the  merry-hearted  do 
sigh."  (Isaiah  xxiv.  7.)  And  also,  "  The  vine  said  unto  them, 
should  I  leave  my  wine  (tirosh)  which  cheereth  God  and  man."  In 
the  Prophet  Zechariah,  the  true  meaning  of  this  word  is  made 
yet  more  evident ;  **  Com  shall  make  the  young  men  cheerfuly  and 
new  wine  (tirosh)  the  maids."  (Zech.  ix.  17.)  The  translators  of 
our  common  version  view  it  m  this  sense.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  the  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  somewhat  elucidates  this 
question  : — "  London,"  he  remarks,  "  was  once  called  **  merry 
London,"  the  metropolis  of  "  merry  England."  The  word  did 
not  imply  exclusively  what  it  does  now.  Chaucer  talks  of  the 
"  merry  organ  at  the  mass."  But  it  appears  to  have  had  a  signi- 
fication still  more  desirable — ^to  have  meant  the  best  condition 
in  which  anything  could  be  found  with  cheerfulness  for  the  rfr 
suit.  Gallant  soldiers  were  **  merry  men."  Favourable  weather 
was  **  merry,"  and  London  was  "  merry,"  because  its  inhabitants 
were  not  only  rich,  but  healthy  and  robust,  &c. — London  Journal, 
Supplement,  p.  4. 
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and  in  other  qualities,   to  those  now  in  common  ase^A. 
This  notion  has  been  shown  to  be  widely  different  from 
the  fact.     Identity  of  names  does  not  necessarily  imply 
identity  of  things ;  and  it  is  now  a  matter  beyond  doubt, 
that  even  the  fermented  wines  of  the  Hebrews,  differed 
very  materially  from  the  adulterated,  and  highly  stimu- 
lating compounds  now  manufactured  under  that  name. 
The  strength  of  intoxicating  winesy  depends  more  or  less  on 
artificial  interference  and  aid.     The  process  of  fermen- 
tation, is  known  to  be  the  first  stage  of  decomposition. 
The  ancients  no  doubt  were  acquainted  with  the  means  of 
preventing  or  assisting  this  change,  and  thus  acquired  a 
power  of  producing  in  their  wines,  a  smaller  or  greater 
proportion  of  alcoholic  matter.     Hence  the  sensual  por- 
tion of  the  community,  were  enabled  to  indulge  their 
depraved  appetites  at  pleasure. 

A  class  of  fermented  liquors,  however,  were  more  or 
less  in  use  at  various  times,  which,  when  taken  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  were  not  capable  of  producing  even  a 
slight  degree  of  intoxication.  They  were  analogous, 
perhaps,  to  the  weakest  kinds  of  table-beer  used  in  this 
countiy  as  common  drinks,  and  contained,  if  any,  but  a 
very  slight  proportion  of  alcohol.  Wine,  or  rather 
vinegar  of  wine,  of  this  description,  is  in  common  use  at 
the  present  period,  among  the  people  of  all  wine  countries. 
It  does  not  appear  to  create  a  desire  for  further  gratifi- 
cation, or  disturb  the  healthy  relations  of  the  system. 
Vinegar  of  wine^lDn  was  offered  to  Ruth  in  the  fields  of 
Boaz.  It  was  used  with  benefit  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
during  their  arduous  campaigns.  Pliny  remarks  on  this 
refreshing  di'ink  : — "  Aceto  summa  vis  refrigerando," 
it  made  a  cooling  beverage. 

A  definition  of  intoxicating  liquors,  made  by  Professor 
Stuart,  is  as  correct  perhaps,  and  as  practically  useful,  as 
any  which  has  heretofore  been  given.  "  We  may"  he 
observes,  "  define  intoxicating  liquors,  to  be  liquors  which, 
when  drunk  in  the  ordinary  quantity  that  m£n  desire  or 
need  to  drink,  in  order  to  quench  their  thirst,  will  produce 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  intoxication."  It  was  stated 
in  evidence  before  a  late  Parliamentary  Committee,  that  a 
person  might  drink  three  or  four  bottles  of  the  U^ht 
cheap  French  wines,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  mthout 
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intoxication  being  produced.  In  a  popular  publication 
of  recent  date,  it  is  affirmed  by  an  individual,  who 
had  made  personal  inquiry,  that  on  the  Rhine  and 
various  other  parts  of  Germany,  the  workmen  do  not 
generally  use  beer  and  spirits,  but  confine  themselves 
to  wine,  which  costs  about  a  penny  per  bottle,  and  of 
such  a  quality  that  English  labourers,  accustomed  to  a 
more  potent  beverage,  would  most  assuredly  reject  with 
disdain.  This  practice  is  general.  Dr.  Russell,  in 
gpeaking  of  the  white  wines  of  Aleppo,  states,  that  they  are 
palatable,  but  thin  and  poor,  and  seldom  keep  sound 
above  a  year.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Pease,  who  has  recently 
made  a  visit  to  the  Levant,  affirms,  "  that  the  common 
wines  of  Cyprus  which  are  used  by  the  lower  orders,  are 
red,  sour,  and  about  as  strong  as  other  poor  ivinesJ* 

The  ancients  frequently  make  mention  of  these  weak 
varieties  of  wines.     Thus  Persius  iii.  93. 

"  Lenia  loturo  sibi  Surrentina  rogavit.** 
"  He  has  asked  for  himself  about  to  bathe  mild  Surrentine.** 

Pliny  observes, 

*'  Surrentina  vina  caput  non  tenent." — Pliky  xx.  ii.  chap.  1. 

The  Surrentine  was  a  small  wine  not  apt  to  aflPect  the 
head.  Mr.  Madan  observes,  that  this  kind  of  wine  was 
very  old,  and  therefore  very  soft  and  mild  before  it  was 
drunk.  The  editor  of  the  Dauphin's  edition  of  Persius 
says,  that  this  wine  was  kept  for  twenty-five  years,  that 
it  did  not  at  all  affigct  the  head,  and  that  it  was  good  for 
rheumatism — "  Et  stomachi  et  intestinorum  rheuma- 
tismos  cohibent."  Pliny  speaks  of  this  wine  as  possessed 
of  medicinal  virtues.  Item  Surrentina  in  vineis  tantum 
nascentia,  convalescentibus  maxime  probata,  propter  te* 
nuitatem  salubritatemque.  It  was  expressly  approved  of 
for  invalids  on  account  of  its  weahitess  and  salubrity. 

Columella  also  gives  us  some  account  of  these  weak 
wines,  which  were  distinguished  from  others  on  account  of 
their  mildness  and  want  of  alcoholic  strength.  "  Those 
small  Greek  wines,  as  the  Mareotic,  Thasian,  Psythian, 
Sophortian,  though  they  have  a  tolerable  good  taste^  yet 
in  our  climates  they  yield  but  little  wine,  from  the  thin- 
ness of  their  clusters,  and  the  smallness  of  their  berries; 
JN^evertheless,  the  black  Inerticula  {Xht  sluggish  vine)^ 
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which  some  Greeks  c^XlAmethystoriy*  may  be  placed  as  it 
were  in  the  second  tribe,  because  it  both  yields  a  good  wine 
and  is  harmless  :  from  which  also  it  took  its  name,  because 
it  is  reckoned  dull,  and  not  to  have  spirit  enough  to  affect 
the  nerves,  though  it  is  not  dull  and  flat  to  the  taste."  f 

The  writings  of  Hippocrates,  who  flourished  about 
456  years  before  Christ,  contain  a  most  distinct  and 
interesting  account  of  the  strength  and  mode  of  drinking 
fermented  wines  at  that  period.  Some  of  these  on  ac- 
count of  their  weak  qualities,  were  denominated  aqueous 
winesy  and  when  weakly  diluted,  according  to  this  cele^ 
brated  physician,  differed  little  in  their  strength  from 
water  itself,  t 

*  Inerticula  Nigra,  The  Greeks  call  it  afjLeOvfrroVf  from  the 
little  effect  that  its  wine  has  to  make  one  drunk.  Pliny  says, 
there  is  more  reason  to  call  it  the  sober  vine :  and  that  its  wine  is 
commendable  when  it  is  very  old." — Note  to  English  Translation « 

f  Columella,  book  iii.  chap.  2. 

t  "  The  vdapeay  or  aqueous  wines,  though  they  differed  in 
strength,  yet  some  of  them  were  so  mild,  tnat  they  required  no 
water  to  be  added  to  them,  and  others  but  a  small  quantity,  on 
which  account  he  distinguished  them  by  the  name  of  oXiyo^opot ; 
and  Hippocrates  regards  the  difference  between  some  of  them, 
when  pure  or  lightly  diluted,  of  little  consequence,  that  in  the 
be^nning  of  the  summer  season,  in  this  dietic  regimen,  he  directs 
this  wine,  in  its  original  strength,  for  their  usual  drink,  and 
afterwards  he  directs  it  to  be  largeljr  diluted  in  the  advancing 
heat  of  it ;  but  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  reducing  its  strength 
as  of  supplying  their  blood,  disposed  to  a  'ciscid  inflammatory 
state,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  that  diluting  fluid. 

**  The  peculiar  qualities  of  these  wines  consisted  in  being 
mildly  purgative  or  diuretic,  or  in  promoting  the  regtUar,  or  r«- 
straimng  the  irre^.vla/r  excretions  and  discharges  in  these  diseases. 
These  he  deduced  from  observations  on  their  more  evident  qua- 
lities, as  being  either  of  an  austere,  soft,  mild,  or  sweet  taste,  or 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  or  inodorous.  But  whenever  he  directs 
them  to  answer  any  particular  intention,  he  first  distinguishes 
them  as  being  of  the  strong  or  loeak  kind,  and  always  regards,  in 
these  cases,  tne  degree  of  strength,  as  being  the  most  powerful 
agent  and  superior  to  any  peculiar  quality.  Kai  oitrt  fiev  ^i- 
\p(M)^ri£  €aTLinvop.EvOQyri(T(TOv av  rtiTOKTiv  avayoL  rib  Iripog'OKril^ 
firi  ^i\putcriQy  fxaXXov  avayoi  avrti  trcpH.— (De  Vict.  Acvt.)  Thus, 
when  he  describes  the  wines  most  proper  to  promote  expectoration 
when  the  breast  is  affected,  he  observes,  ihaz  if  they  prodtice  heat  and 
thirst,  they  will  rather  reta/rd  than  promote  expectoration,  by  render^ 
ing  it  more  dry  and  <cisoid ;  and  that  any  of  the  lighter  white 
wines,  which  possess  one  of  these  peculiar  c^u&\\i\!e;&)V4^^  ^jcwort^ 
effectually  promote  it. 
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The  Bible  is  not  intended  to  be  referred  to  as  a  hook  of 
diet  J  containing  specific  directions  concerning  those  things 
which  are  proper  to  be  eaten  as  food  or  otherwise.  The 
Almighty  has  not,  perhaps,  in  so  many  wordsy  prohibited 
the  use  of  arsenic,  or  any  other  deadly  poison.  He  ma- 
nifests, however,  his  displeasure  at  the  use  of  improper 
articles  in  language  the  most  definite  and  decisive,  by 
the  injurious  effects  which  they  produce  on  the  morals 
and  on  health.  The  laws  of  the  animal  economy  are 
plainly  distinguished.  None,  indeed,  can  mistake  them, 
who  follow  the  dictates  of  nature  in  preference  to  the  un- 
natural claims  of  vitiated  appetite.* 

On  a  careful  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  is  opposed  to  every  species  of 
intemperance.  The  causes  and  effects  of  this  degrading 
vice  are  pointed  out  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
and  faithful  warnings  are  therein  given  against  mankind 
in  any  way  becoming  tho  victims  of  intoxicating  drink. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  case,  not  only  in  the  inculcation  of 
general  'principles^  but  in  the  illustration  of  those  princi- 
ples by  particular  examples. \ 

**  In  the  same  manner,  he  absolutely  forbids  the  use  of  any  of  the 
stronger  mixtures,  whenever  in  the  progress  of  the  fever,  the  head 
is  affected  with  a  great  heamness,  or  any  alienation  of  the  mind  ; 
but  directs  that  the  drink  should  be  entirely  aqueous,  or  consist 
of  the  weakest  inodorous  white  wine  drink,  only  taking  a  small 
quantity  of  water  after  it.  From  whence  it  is  very  evident, 
that  he  makes  very  little  difference  between  the  strength  of 
these  aqueous  wines,  very  weakly  diluted,  and  of  water  alone." 
YTroTTTEvtrayTL  fxev  tol  ev  Tavrritn  rritn  vovaoitri  rj  Kapa^apirfvi' 
X^PV^  V  <pp^yf^v  aypiv,  wavra  iratriv  oivh  aTro<r)(eTiu}v  v^art  ?£ 
ey  Ttt)  TOioj^e  xpecrreovy  rj  vSapfa  Kai  XevKov  iravTeXujg  ^oreo¥ 
oivoy  KUL  aofffjiov  Trai/raTraert,  Kai  fisTa  r-qv  Trotnv  avr«,  vhiop 

fiETa  TTOTEOV  oXiyov." — {lAb,  De  Vict,  Aout,  {Barry  on  the  Winet  iof 
the  Ancients,  p.  372,  393,  386—8,) 

Such  were  some  of  the  varieties  of  fermented  wines  in  use  at 
a  period  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Saviour. 

*  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  after  very  mature  consideration 
arrives  at  this  conclusion  : — ^^  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors^  he  re- 
marks, "  w  ow  evidently  forbidden  by  Grod  in  his  arrangement  ofowr 
natures,  as  in  the  volume  of  his  revekUion** — (Essay  on  Temperance^ 
1830.) 

t  1st.  The  most  pointed  warnings  are  given  against  the  <xmui$ 

of  intemperance  and  the  inducements  which  lead  to  it.     "Brov. 

^        XX.  1.;  xxiii.31,32.    2nd\^.  lulo^icotin^  wine  is  described   as 

Ik  ^   producing  vvolewx.  Prov.   iv.  VI  •,  Z^cV  vx;,  \^  \  ^«^ssoMaSv  U.  7 ; 
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The  Mosaical  law  against  intemperance  in  young  men 
was  of  the  most  severe  character.  "  If  a  man  have  a 
stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  who  will  not  obey  the  voice 
of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that  when 
they  have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken  unto  them  ; 
then  shall  his  father  and  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and 
bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the 

fate  of  his  place,  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of 
is  city,  this  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will 
not  obey  our  voice ;  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard. 
And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones 
that  he  die :  so  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from  among 
you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear."*  This  fearful 
law  was  enacted,  no  doubt,  to  restrain  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner,  such  young  men  as  might  be  induced  to 
abandon  themselves  to  sensual  pleasures.  Although  the 
enactment  concerned  a  disobedient  and  rebellious  son,  it  is 
evident  that  gluttony  and  drunkenness  were  considered  to 
be  the  chief  causes  and  indications  of  these  heinous 
crimes.     Jewish  writers,  indeed,  so  understand  it. 

Many  passages  are  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, w^hich  exhibit  the  extreme  caution  of  the  Jews 
in  relation  to  intemperance.  The  commands  of  the 
Almighty  are  frequently  directed  to  this  subject.  The 
manner  in  which  this  important  matter  was  both  regarded 
and  treated  by  them,  may  be  considered  under  two 
heads,  viz.,  1st,  Those  circumstances  where  the  use  of 
wine  of  any  kind  was  forbidden  by  the  Lord,  and  2ndly, 
Such  voluntary  prohibitions  as  were  occasioned  by  a 
desire  to  set  an  example  to  the  times,  and  to  promote 
personal  piety. 

XXV.  15,  16 ;  Revelations  xvi.  19.  3rdly.  The  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  wine  on  the  affections,  and  its  paralyzing  effects  on  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  powerfully  adverted  to.  Isaiah 
xxviii.  7  ;  Jeremiah  xxiii.  9  ;  Proverbs  xxiii.  35.  4thly.  Tlia 
self-security  and  irreligion  displayed  by  the  lovers  of  intoxica- 
tion. Isaiah  Ivi.  12  ;  xxii.  13, 14 ;  1  Corinth,  xv.  32  ;  Hab- 
akkuk  ii.  4,  5.  Sthly.  Many  of  the  general,  but  woeful  effects 
of  intemperance,  are  strikingly  exhibited.  Pro  v.  xxiii.  29,  30  ; 
xxiii.  20,  21.  Gthljr.  Severe  woes  are  denounced  against  thoae 
who  indulge  in  wine  and  strong  drink.  Amos  vi.  6 ;  Isaiah 
xxiv.  9 ;  V.  22 ;  xxviii  1.  7thly.  Denunciations  are  uttered 
against  those  who  promote  intemperance  in  others.  Habakkuk 
ii.  15. 

♦  Dent.  xxi.  18—21. 
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1st.  Actual  prohibition. — 1.  The  priests  of  the 
Lord  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine  during  their  official 
attendance  in  the  Tabema/;le,  This  commandment  is 
found  in  Leviticus,  among  other  regulations,  which  relate 
to  the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  "  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Do  not  drink  wine,  nor 
strong  drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go 
into  tne  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  ye  die  :  it 
shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations  : 
and  that  ye  may  put  difference  between  holy  and  unholy, 
and  between  unclean  and  clean,  and  that  ye  may  teach 
the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  *  Most 
commentators  are  of  opinion,  that  this  regulation  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  occurrence  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
context.  Nadab  and  Abihu  had  offered  "  strange  fire 
before  the  Lord.  It  is  natural  to  infer  from  the  severely 
penal  law  which  immediately  followed,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  strange  fire  was  occasioned  by  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  while  performing 
the  duties  of  their  sacred  ofiice.  The  fire  of  the  Lord, 
however,  consumed  these  guilty  profaners  of  the  Taber- 
nacle of  the  Most  High.  The  prohibition  of  wine  to  the 
officiating  priests  under  these  circumstances,  was  con- 
stituted a  statute  for  ever  throughout  all  succeeding 
generations.  It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  the 
interests  of  religion,  had  this  law  been  observed  in 
every  age  by  those  who  are  set  apart  to  instruct  in 
divine  knowledge.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  wise 
enactment,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  That  the 
ministers  of  God  might,  uninfluenced  by  artificial  and 
unholy  excitement,  discern  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  holy  and  unholy,  and  both  perform  the  sacred 
functions  of  their  office  and  promulgate  the  command- 
ments of  the  Most  High  with  becoming  solemnity  and 
appropriate  dignity.  No  stronger  evidence  can  be  adduced 
of  the  tendency  oi  intoxicating  liquor  to  impair  the  moral 
and  mental  perception,  than  this  signal  prohibition  of  it  bj 
the  Almighty.  Divine  wisdom  hereby  declares  the  use 
of  intoxicating  wine,  to  be  incompatible  with  holiness  of 
heart  and  purity  of  mind,  as  well  as  with  that  reverential 

•  Levit.  X.  8 — 11.  . 
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awe  which  should  ever  accompany  our  acts  of  divine 
worship ;  otherwise  the  interdiction  in  question  would 
not  have  taken  place. 

In  Ezekiel,  in  reference  to  the  predicted  priesthood  of 
a  visionary  temple,  there  is  a  similar  commandment. 
"  Neither  shall  any  priest  drink  wine  when  they  enter 
into  the  inner  court."*  Immediately  afterwards  the 
reason  for  this  prohibition  is  given :  "  and  they  shall 
teach  my  people  the  difference  between  the  holy  and  pro- 
fane,  and  cause  them  to  observe  between  the  unclean  and 
the  clean.  And  in  controverey  they  shall  stand  in  judg- 
ment; and  they  shall  judge  it  according  to  my  judgments  : 
and  they  shall  keep  my  laws  and  my  statutes  in  all 
mine  assemblies ;  and  they  shall  hallow  my  sabbaths." 

Some  remarkable  traces  of  this  practice  may  be  found 
in  those  laws  which  relate  to  the  heathen  priesthood. 
Those  persons,  for  example,  who  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus,  were  directed  in  the  first  place  to  undergo 
suitable  purification,  and  then  to  abstain  during  twenty - 
four  hours  from  food,  and  for  three  days  from  wine.f  After 
these  preliminaries  had  been  complied  with,  the  candi- 
dates were  considered  in  a  suitable  state  for  receiving 
divine  communications.  A  similar  purification  was  ob- 
served by  the  Roman  matrons  prior  to  their  celebration 
of  the  festivals  of  the  goddess  Ceres.  They  abstained  for 
several  days  from  the  use  of  wine  and  other  sensual  gra- 
tifications.! Other  traces  also  may  be  found  of  the  same 
practice.  These  illustrations,  however,  sufficiently  show, 
that  this  abstinence  was  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but 
obtained  among  heathen  nations  who,  doubtless,  derived 
it  from  the  Mosaical  institutions. 

2.  Kings  and  princes  were  forbidden  the  use  ofimne  and 
strong  drink,  as  incompatible  with  moral  discrimination^ 
and  consequently  with  the  due  administration  of  justice. — 
"  It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  tor  kings  to 
drink  wine,  nor  for  princes  strong  drink;  lest  they  drink 
and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any  of 
the  afflicted."  §  The  wise  precautions  against  the  use  of 
wine,  employed  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  divine 

•  Ezekiel  xliv.  21.  t  Ibid.  Art.  Ceres, 

t  Lempriere  Bibl.  Class.  Art.  Amph.       §  Prov.  xxxi.  4, 5. 

u3 


^ 
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worship,  by  the  priesthood  was  urged  by  the  parent  of 
Lemuel,  as  an  observance  equally  necessary  tor  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  the  laws.  This  func- 
tion, in  ancient  times,  was  performed  by  the  sole  autho- 
rity of  kings  and  princes.  Next  in  importance  to  divine 
worship  was  the  wise  and  equitable  administration  of 
justice.  Serenity  of  mind,  accurate  moral  perception, 
and  calm  and  discriminating  judgment,  are  essential  to 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  onerous  duties  in  question. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  that  too  many  magistrates  have,  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  forgotten  the  law 
and  perverted  the  judgment  of  the  afflicted. 

The  commandment  that  magistrates  should  abstain  from 
wine  during  the  administration  of  law,  is  not  confined  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  laws  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
in  relation  to  this  subject  are  severe.*  The  Cartha- 
genian  law  forbade  the  use  of  wine  to  magistrates  during 
the  period  of  their  office — to  judges  during  the  perform- 
ance of  legislatorial  functions,  and  also  to  governors 
of  places  during  the  time  of  their  lawfiil  administration. 
In  one  of  the  decrees  of  Charles  the  Great,  A.  D.  803, 
in  relation  to  courts  of  judicature,  it  was  enacted,  '*  that 
no  person  in  drink  be  permitted  to  solicit  or  prosecute  a 
cause  there,  nor  to  give  evidence;  and  that  no  judge 
hold  any  such  court,  hutfasting.'^f  In  order  also  to  pre- 
vent persons  giving  evidence  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  it 
was  further  ordered,  "  that  they  should  come  into  court 
fasting,  and  if  they  had  eaten,  (or  drank,)  they  should 
neither  be  sworn  nor  give  evidence."  t  One  of  the  enact- 
ments of  the  ancient  Welch  had  a  similar  object  in  view.§ 
The  laws,  however,  of  the  primitive  Scots,  were  still  more 
decisive,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  by 
those  who  held  important  offices,  under  severe  penalties. 
By  the  law  or  Argadus,  for  example.  Governor  of  Scot- 
land, A.  D.  160,  it  was  decreed,  that  all  who  held  the 
office  of  magistrate  or  other  public  posts,  should  abstain 
from  the  itse  of  any  kind  of  inebriating  liquor  under  pe- 
nalty of  death.  \\ 

*  Chap.  XX.  t  Baluz.  Ibid.  Col.  466  764 

+  Baluz.  Tom.  1.  Col.  393.  761.      §  M.  S.  Mert.  fol.  52.  b. 
11  Ut  omnes  publica  obeuntes  munia,  ab  omnium  usu,  quibos 

inebriandi  vis  meat,  abatmerent :  ca/pital%  pcend  in  non  ootem- 

perantes  statutSl. — JEIcct.  Boet.V  ^. 
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3.  The  NazariteSy  a  class  of  people  specially  devoted  to 
the  service  of  God,  were  prohibited  the  use  of  wine  and 
strong  drink,  during  the  continuance  of  their  vows,  which 
were  made  either  for  a  specified  time,  or  for  the  period  of 
their  lives.  The  Hebrew  word  Nazarite,  means  separated, 
and  the  vow  of  the  Nazarites  was  a  vow  to  separate 
themselves  unto  the  Lord.  The  law  in  relation  to  this 
separation,  was  as  follows  : — "  He  shall  separate  himself 
from  wine  and  from  strong  drink,  and  shall  take  no  vine- 
gar of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink,  neither  shall  he 
drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes  and  dried. 
All  the  days  of  his  separation  shall  he  eat  nothing  even  of 
the  vine  tree,  from  the  kernels  that  is  made  to  the  husk."  * 
During  the  time  of  their  vow,  their  hair  was  not  to  be 
cut,  and  they  were  to  abstain  from  all  legal  impurities. 
The  Nazarites  were  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  1st, 
Nazarites  who  were  such  during  only  the  period  fixed  in 
their  vow ;  and,  2ndly,  Nazarites  from  birth.  Of  the 
latter  description  were  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist. 
The  reasons  for  this  divine  institution  were  no  doubt  of 
a  moral  and  religious  character.  It  was  necessary,  that 
men  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  should  "  abstain  from 
fleshly  lusts,''  and  every  thing  that  was  calculated  to 
promote  unholy  excitement,  and  consequently  opposed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  pure  religion.  The  lives  also  of  the 
Nazarites,  as  persons  specially  devoted  to  God,  were 
irequired  to  be  such  as  should  present  an  example  to  the 
world  worthy  of  imitation.  The  order  of  Nazarites  as 
an  institution  of  the  Most  High,  was  very  properly  viewed 
as  one  peculiarly  of  an  holy  description.  The  Israelites, 
therefore,  during  the  time  of  their  decline,  are  severely 
reprehended  for  offering  the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink. 

The  prohibition  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wine  on  special 
occasions  is  generally  supposed  to  be  conclusive  of  the 
fact,  that  fermented  liquors  were  in  common  use  by  the 
same  individuals  at  other  times.  There  is,  however,  no 
sufficient  reason  why  we  should  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
When  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  had  been  performed,  he 
was  allowed  to  drink  wine.  "  And  after  that  the  Na- 
zarite  mmf  drink  wine.''  Such  wine  evidently  is  meant 
as  had  formed  a  portion  of  his  diet,  previous  to  his  taking 

•  NumbeTB  vi.  B,  4. 
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upon  himself  the  vow  of  abstinence.  The  kind  of  wine, 
whether  fermented  or  otherwise,  is  not  mentioned.  Hie 
reason  of  the  'prohibition  appears  to  consist  in  the  enforce- 
ment  of  a  rigorous  precaution  a/jainst  indiUgence  in  any- 
thing that  7night  have  had  even  a  remote  tendency  to 
interfere  rvith  that  holiness  and  serenity  of  mind  which 
was  required  on  such  solemn  occasions.  Thp  Nazarite 
was  prohibited  from  eating  anything  which  was  made 
from  the  grape.  Divine  wisdom,  by  this  severe  interdic- 
tion, prevented  even  the  possibility  of  indulgence  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasure.  The  inspissated  must,  from  which  a  liquor 
of  grape  might  have  been  usually  prepared  for  dietetic 
purposes  might  not  have  been  sufficiently  deprived  of  its 
watery  particles.  In  the  climate  of  Judea,  a  slight  deffree 
of  fermentation  would  take  place,  even  withm  a  short 
period.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  regard  to 
vinegar  of  mne,  another  common  dnnk  of  the  country. 
It  inight  not  entirely  have  undergone  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation, and  thus  a  small  proportion  of  alcoholic 
matter  would  be  retained.  The  weak  table  beer  rcines 
also  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  if  not  carefully 
guarded,  would  almost  imperceptibly  run  into  a  stronger 
fermentation  than  usual.  All  these  cases  presented  o,  pos- 
sibility of  temptation  ;  thus  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty 
these  rigorous  precautions.  Nothing  that  had  been  pre- 
pared from  the  grape  was  to  be  used  on  these  solenm  and 
holy  occasions.  The  most  important  reason,  no  doubt, 
was  the  example  of  self-denial,  which  these  practices 
continually  exhibited  to  the  people.  The  juice  of  the 
grape,  even  in  its  inspissated  state,  was  liable  to  be  used 
for  luxurious  purposes. 

The  permission,  under  these  circumstances  to  take  wine, 
was  simply  an  acknowledgment  that  they  had  concluded 
their  vow ;  and  might  return  to  their  accustomed  tempe- 
rate habits.  The  same  interpretation  will  also  apply  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  priests.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  drink,  made  use  of  by  these  sacred 
characters  on  ordinary  occasions,  (which  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume  was  of  an  innocuous  and  temperate  description) 
they  were  interdicted  from  tasting  any  species  of  wine^ 
whether  unfermented  or  fermented,  during  the  performance 
of  their  priestly  functions,  that  no  possibility  might  exist 
of  even  an  unholy  temptation  to  assail  their  fidelity. 
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4. — T^e  Scriptures  present  several  examples  of  persons 
interdicted  from  the  me  of  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  ^ 
intended  by  the  Almighty,  to  be  specially  devoted  to  his  sev" 
vice,  or  to  perform  some  important  end. 

Samuel  abstained  from  intoxicating  liquors,  from 
his  birth.  His  mother  made  a  vow,  that  if  the  Lord 
*^  would  give  her  a  man  child,  a  razor  should  not 
oome  upon  his  head ;"  in  other  words,  that  he  should  be 
8  Nazarite,  or  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  God. 
Samuel  was  eminently  a  "  man  of  God,"  and  highly 
favoured  with  the  divine  approbation  and  protection. 
Sampson  the  strongest  man  ever  known,  by  command  of 
the  Almighty,  was  a  Nazarite  from  the  womb.  The 
mother  of  Sampson  during  the  period  of  her  pregnancy, 
was  also  commanded  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  kind 
(^  intoxicating  liquor,  and  every  unclean  thing.  Samp- 
son through  divine  influence,  was  appointed  to  effect  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines. 
John  the  Baptist  was  also  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth. 
The  angel  of  tne  Lord,  who  appeared  to  his  mother,  pre- 
dicted mat  he  should  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  should  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and 
ghould  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother's  womb."*  These  examples  exhibit  very  forcibly, 
the  light  in  which  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor  were 
viewed  by  divine  wisdom.  Men  of  superior  holiness  and 
piety,  were  commanded  entirely  to  abstain  from  them. 
The  inference  is  obvious — the  use  of  inebriating  stimulants 
was  equally  dangerous  to  health  and  to  piety. 

2.  Voluntary  abstinence  from  the  use  op  intoxi- 
cating LIQUORS. — The  Jews  frequently  observed  volun- 
tary fasts.  At  these  times,  they  abstained  altogether 
from  the  use  of  wine,  and  all  other  incitements  to  fleshly 
lusts.  Several  examples  of  this  practice,  are  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  heathen  pnilosophers  probably  de- 
rived their  notions  of  abstinence,  from  these  as  well  as 
other  similar  practices  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  most  mteresting,  and  extraordinary  instance  on 
record,  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquor, 
is  that  related  of  the  Rechabites,  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah. 
The  CAuse  and  circumstances  attending  this  remarkable 
event,  are  highly  important. 

*  Luke  i.  15. 
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In  the  time  of  Isaiah,  the  people  of  Israel  had  become 
ensnared  by  luxurious  practices.  At  this  period,  there 
was  an  intimate  connexion  between  idolatry  and  sensual 
indulgence.  In  Hosea,  the  Israelites  were  said  to  ''  look 
to  other  e^ods,"  and  to  *'  love  flagons  of  wine."  * 
Also,  in  Isaiah,  "  They  have  erred  through  wine,  and 
through  strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way ;  the  priest  and 
the  people  have  erred  through  strong  drink,  they  are 
swallowed  up  of  wine."  f  About  a  year  after  this,  de- 
claration had  been  made,  it  is  related,  that  ^'  Ahab  made 
him  altars  in  every  comer  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  every 
city  of  Judah,  he  made  high  places  to  bum  incense  unto 
other  gods."  Jonadab,  a  man  of  great  penetration  and 
piety,  perceived  that  strong  drink  had  been  the  cause  of 
this  apostacy  from  the  true  religion.  He  determined 
therefore,  to  provide  against  the  introduction  of  idolatry 
among  his  own  family,  by  persuading  them,  among  other 
things,  to  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  wine.  J  His 
persuasions  were  attended  with  success.  His  sons,  and 
their  descendants,  consented  to  perform  his  request.  § 
About  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  the  Lord  directed 
Jeremiah  to  try  their  fidelity,  by  offering  them  wine  to 
drink.  They  said,  however,  we  will  drink  no  wine ;  for 
Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  our  father  commanded  us, 
saying,  ye  shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye,  nor  your  sons, 
for  ever.  The  Lord  approved  of  their  fidelity,  and  de- 
clared, that  because  they  had  obeyed  the  commandment 
of  their  father,  and  kept  all  his  precepts,  they  should 
not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  him  for  ever.  Although 
the  commendation  of  the  Almighty  was  bestowed  upon 
them  for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagement  as  suchy  yet, 
divine  wisdom,  evidently  approved  also  of  their  self- 
denial,  and  the  cause  for  which  it  was  exercised.  Hence, 
is  found  acknowledged  therein,  the  important  principle 

*  Hosea  iii.  4.  t  Isaiah  xxviii.  7. 

t  piodorus  Siculus  (lib.  19,  cap.  94,)  relates  the  following  con- 
cerning the  Nabathroans,  a  people  who  resided  in  Arabia.  **  Their 
laws  prohibit  the  sowing  of  com,  or  anything  else  that  bears 
fruit,  the  planting  of  trees  or  vines,  the  drinking  of  wine,  and  the 
building  of  houses  ;  and  the  transgression  of  them  is  punished 
capitally,  (i.  e.  by  death  ;)  and  the  reason  is,  their  thinlong,  that 
those  who  are  possessed  of  such  property,  can  be  easily  forced  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  their  more  powerful  brethren." 

§  Jeremiah  xxxv.  2, 19. 
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of  self'denialy  as  the  principal  means  of  preventing  in- 
jurious contamination  in  times  of  danger  and  temp- 
tation.* 

The  fidelity  and  self-denyine  conduct  of  these  interest- 
ing men,  at  the  present  period  in  particular,  forms  a 
humiliating  subject  for  Christian  reflection.  Perhaps  in 
no  age  of  the  world,  has  there  ever  been  witnessed  effects 
so  generally  injurious  resulting  from  the  use  of  strong 
drink,  either  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  or  temporal  con- 
cerns of  mankind,  as  have  disgraced  the  British  domi- 
nions and  America,  for  the  last  half  century ;  at  least 
down  to  the  auspicious  period,  at  which  the  salutary 
operation  of  "  Temperance  Societies,"  began  to  check  the 
growing  evil. 

*  Recent  events  show  the  extraordinary  fulfilment,  to  the 
present  time  at  least,  of  this  remarkable  prophecy^.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  "Woolfe,  a  missionary  of  g^eat  celebrity^  m  the  course 
of  his  travels,  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  evidence  of 
the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  Rechabites,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  "  On  my  arrival  at  Mesopotamia,"  writes  that  mis- 
sionary, ''some  Jews  that  I  saw  there,  pointed  me  to  one  of  the 
ancient  Rechabites.  He  stood  before  me  wild,  like  an  Arab, 
holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  his  hand.  I  showed  him  the 
Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  which  he  was  much  rejoiced  to 
see,  as  he  could  read  both  languages,  but  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  New  Testament.  After  having  proclaimed  to  him  the 
tiding  of  salvation,  and  made  him  a  present  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  Bibles  and  Testaments,  I  asked  him,  **  whose  descendant 
are  you  ?  "  Mousa,'*  said  he,  boisterously,  **  is  my  name,  and  I 
will  show  you  who  are  my  ancestors  ;'*  on  which  he  immediately 
began  to  read  from  the  6th  to  the  11th  verses  of  Jeremiah  xxxv. 
Where  do  you  reside  ?  said  I,  turning  to  Genesis,  x.  27,  he 
replied,  at  H!adoram,  now  called  Simar  by  the  Arabs  ;  at  Usal, 
now  called  Sanan,  by  the  Arabs ;  and  again,  referring  to  the 
same  Chapter,  v.  30th,  he  continued,  "at  Mesha,  now  called 
Mecca,  in  the  deserts  around  those  places.  We  drink  no  wine, 
and  plant  no  vineyard,  and  sow  no  seed  ;  and  live  in  tents,  as 
Jonadab,  our  father,  commanded  us  :  Hobab  was  our  father  too. 
Come  to  us,  and  you  will  find  us  60,000  in  number,  and  you  see 
thus  the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled."  "  Therefore,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Grod  of  Israel,  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab, 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever  ;"  and  saying 
this,  Mousa,  the  Rechabite,  mounted  his  horse  and  fled  away, 
and  left  behind  a  host  of  evidence  in  favour  of  sacred  writ." 
The  same  respectable  missionary  describes  the  Rechabites,  as 
fine  healthy  looking  men,  of  great  simplicity,  of  kind  manners, 
and  very  intelligent. 
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Tiook  not  every  man  on  his  own  things^  but  also  on  the 
things  of  others." — Phillippians  ii.  4. 

'  **  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  vsine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak? 
— Romans  xiv.  21. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  habits  of  the  Jews  and  the  various 
heathen  nations  that  became  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith,  is  necessary,  to  give  a  correct  interpretation  of 
the  principles  and  practices  inculcated  under  the  higher 
and  more  enlightened  dispensation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Jews,  at  the  period  of  the  Saviour's  appear- 
ance, were  a  people  of  temperate  habits  The  Scriptores 
do  not  record  a  single  instance  of  the  Saviour's  coming 
in  contact  with  an  intemperate  individual,  nor  do  any  of 
his  remarks  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance existed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  for  special 
attention  and  reprobation.  The  Jews,  indeed,  prided 
themselves  in  their  moral  and  irreproachable  conduct, 
and  were,  in  fact,  distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the 
heathens,  who,  in  all  their  writings,  concerning  the  Jews 
and  the  primitive  Christians,  never,  in  any  form,  accuises 
them  of  habitual  luxury  and  intemperance.  The  hea- 
thens, on  the  contrary,  commonly  indulged  in  habits  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery ;  and  the  writings  of  the 
Apostles,  in  reference  to  the  Gentile  converts,  abound  in 
allusions  to  their  former  dissolute  and  depraved  state. 

The  Saviour,  whose  labours  were  entirely  devoted  to 
the  Jews,  had  seldom  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
temperance.     His  remarks,  therefore,  bearing  at  all  on 
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the  point,  will  be  found  to  be  general  and  cautionary* 
In  his  memorable  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  mount, 
he  adverts,  in  forcible  language,  to  the  folly  of  allowing 
earthly  objects  and  pleasures  to  interfere  with  the  impor- 
tant concerns  of  the  soul.  ^*  Take  no  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat  and  what  ye  shall  drink,  (^for  after  all  these 
things  the  O entiles  seek ;)  but  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness."  In  other  words,  do  not 
allow  your  affections  to  be  engrossed  with  sensual  delights, 
which  are  opposed  to  the  more  sublime  and  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments of  religion ;  and  ought  to  be  guarded  against  as 
ensnaring  and  dangerous  objects.  Soon  after  this  period, 
the  Saviour  utters  to  his  disciples  a  solemn  warning 
against  sensual  indulgence.  "And  take  heed  to  your- 
selves, lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life ;  and 
so  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares.  For  as  a  snare 
shall  it  come  on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth."  After  this  warning  and  admonition,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Watch  ye,  therefore,  and  pray  always, 
that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  Man."*  These  impressive  appeals  deserve  more 
serious  consideration,  on  account  of  the  period  at  which 
they  were  uttered,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  Saviour  made  allusion  to  the 
dissolute  conduct  of  the  Gentile  nations  ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  observation  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
Jews  were  generally  opposed  to  them  in  their  principles 
and  practices,  including,  of  course,  the  temperance  of 
their  lives. 

The  apostle  Paul,  whose  labours  were  principally 
directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathens,  with  impressive 
earnestness,  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  sensual  indulgence. 
In  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  lays  down  certain  great 
principles  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  all  sincere  Chris- 
tians. Thus  he  declares,  that  "  they  that  are  after  the 
flesh,  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh.  The  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."     The  apostle  imme- 

*  Luke  xxi.  34, 36. 
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diately  afterwards  declares,  that  "  tliey  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God,*'*  After  the  declaration  of 
these  general  principles,  he  proceeds  to  admonish  the 
Romans,  (whose  former  dissolute  practices  rendered 
them  peculiarly  subject  to  temptations,)  on  the  neces- 
sity of  preparation  for  death.  "  The  night  is  far 
spent,  and  the  day  is  at  hand ;  let  us  therefore  cast  off 
tne  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of 
light."  These  evil  ways  he  afterwards  enumerates : — 
'*  let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in 
strife  and  envying.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the 
Itcsts  thereof"  f 

The  Apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  alludes  to 
the  same  subject.  The  flesh,  he  declares,  lusteth  ai^amst 
tJie  spirit  J  and  the  spirit  against  the  fleshy  and  these  are 
contrary  the  one  to  the  other:  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
things  that  ye  would.X  Among  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  included  drunkenness  and  revellings;  St.  Paul  ex- 
pressly asserts,  that  **  they  which  do  such  things  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  is  said  to  be  temperance, 
and  they  that  are  Chrisfs  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
the  affections  and  lusts,'*  § 

This  great  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
reminds  them  of  their  dissolute  habits,  prior  to  their  con- 
version. "You,"  said  he,  "who  are  now  quickened, 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  In  times  past  ye  walked 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  among  whom  also 
we  all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past  in'  the  lusf^  of 
our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  tJie 
mind;  ana  were  by  nature  the  children  of  rvrath,  even 
flw  otIiers,"\\  In  the  5th  chapter  of  the  same  epistle. 
Saint  Paul  evidently  makes  strong  allusions  to  the  bac- 
chanalian practices  of  the  heathens.  "  Walk  circum- 
soectly,  not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the 
time,  because,  the  days  are  evil.  Wherefore  be  not 
unwise."     M?;  ytverrde  a<l>poveQ — do  not  become  madmen, 

*  Romans  viii.  6,  7, 8.  :|:  GraJatians  v.  17. 

t  Idem.  xiii.  12, 13, 14.  §  Idem.  21,  22, 23,  24. 

I)  Ephesians  ii.  3  ;  iv.  19, 20,  22,  &c. 
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In  this  passage  allusion  is  made  to  the  Orgies  of  JBacchus. 
The  votaries  on  these  occasions  ran  about^  tossed  their 
heads  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  acted  in  various 
frantic  and  indecent  ways.*  **  And  he  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  is  excess,  hut  he  filled  with  the  Spirit  "f 
That  is,  be  not  partakers  with  those  who  follow  the 
intemperate  practices  of  heathen  worship  ;  abstain  from 
their  wicked  customs,  walk  circumspectly,  redeem  the 
time,  and  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.  This  passage,  also, 
refers  to  the  bacchanalian  excesses  of  the  heathen,  and  to 
the  highly  stimulating  and  intoxicating  wine  which  was 
used  on  those  occasions,  wine  ivherein  is  declared  to  be 
excess, 

St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  thus  describes 
these  lovers  of  pleasure  :  *'  For  many  walk  who  are  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ j  whose  end  is  destruc- 
tioUj  whose  god  is  their  helly,  and  whose  glori/  is  their 
shame,  who  mind  earthly  things.'^l  The  epistle  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  contains  many  appeals  to  that 
portion  of  the  primitive  church,  on  abstinence  from  fleshly 
lusts.  He  therein  describes  the  dangers  of  the  times, 
and  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state  of 
existence.  Watchfulness  and  sobriety  in  their  conduct  is 
strongly  urged,  in  reproof  of  the  practices  of  those  who 
indulge  in  intemperate  habits.  "  But  ye,  brethren,"  says 
he,  "  are  not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake 
you  as  a  thief.  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  light,  and  the 
children  of  the  day ;  we  are  not  of  the  niffht,  nor  of  dark- 
ness. Therefore  let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others ;  but,  let  tis 
watch  and  he  soher.  For  they  that  sleep,  sleep  in  the 
night,  and  they  that  he  drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night. 
But  let  us  who  are  of  the  day,  he  soher,  putting  on  the 
breastplate  of  faith  and  love :  and  for  an  helmet  the  hope 
of  salvation."§ 

The  epistles  of  St.  Peter  were  also  written  to  the 
Gentile  Christians,  who  had  abandoned  their  former  evil 
practices.  Hence  the  apostle  exhorts  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  **  As  obedient  children,  not  fashioning 
yourselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your  igno- 

*  Chap.  iv.  J  Philippians  iii.  18, 19. 

t  Ephesians ▼.  15, 16, 17.  §  1  Thessaloulasika v,^r— %. 
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ranee."*  And  again,  "  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against 
the  soul ;  having  your  conversation  honest  among  the 
Gentiles,'*t  &c.  The  apostle  evidently  looks  upon  sen- 
sual indulgence  as  incompatible  with  Christian  holiness, 
and  warns  them  against  it,  as  inducing  them  to  return 
to  their  old  practices.  "  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
ye  were  redeemed  from  your  vain  conversation  received 
by  tradition  from  your  fathers."!  "  For  the  time  past  of 
our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the 
Gentiles;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess 
of  fvirie,  §    revellings^    banquettingsy  \\    and   abominable 

•  1  Peter  i.  14.  f  Idem  ii.  11, 12.  t  Hem.  i.  18. 

§  Banquettings,  iroroiQ'  wine  feasts.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  the 
word  which  signifies  banquet  is  derived  from  a  word  which  si^i- 
fies  drinking.  The  banquets  of  the  heathens  during  their  Sa,ya 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  were  sensual  and  intemperate.  The 
nse  of  intoxioating  wine  among  the  ancients  was  almost  altogether 
confined  to  these  banquets,  or  periods  of  dissipation.  They  took 
place  in  the  evening.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  a  general 
rule,  never  drank  wine  of  this  kind  at  dinner,  and  certainly  not  at 
at  an  earlier  period.  Aufidius  is  censured  by  Horace  for  drinking 
as  SL  morning  draught,  Falemian,  or  strong  wme,  even  when  mixed 
with  honej^.  (See  page  408.)  Evening  was  the  period  allotted 
for  relaxation  and  indulgence.  The  dinner  was  considered  rather 
as  a  refreshment  than  as  a  meal.  In  this  manner  did  Horace 
dine.  Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani  ventre  diem 
durare.  Seneca  also  makes  particular  reference  to  this  practice. 
This  meal  consisted  in  general  of  a  light  repast,  of  which  neithCT 
animal  food  nor  wine  formed  a  part.  For  this  reason  it  was 
often  denominated  prandium  caninum  vel  ahstemium,  because  €U>gs 
abhor  the  toMe  of  wine.  Intoxicating  wine  was  not  so  much  used 
at  banquets  as  an  article  of  nourishment  as  for  the  animal  ex- 
citement which  it  produced  on  occasions,  which  were  devoted 
to  festivity  and  indulgence.  To  denounce  banquettin^  there- 
fore, or  wine  feasts,  was  almost  tantamount  to  the  prohibition  of 
wine  itself.  How  far  it  would  be  consistent  for  the  professed 
people  of  God,  to  make  use  of  liquors  acknowledged  even  by 
heathen  nations  to  be  articles  purely  of  a  sensual  description,  is 
for  the  sincere  and  self-denying  Christian  to  determine. 

n  Excess  of  wine.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  affinity 
between  the  nature  of  this  passage,  and  that  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  where  the  apostle  says,  ^  Be  not  drunk  with 
wine,  wherein  w  excess^  The  word  in  the  original  (Peter  iv.  ^ 
oivo<f>KvyLa  oinophlugia^  is  derived  from  two  words,  olvo^ 
oinos,  wine,  and  (h\v^w  phluzo,  to  be  hot,  to  boil.  Wine  Aaote, 
therefore,  or  that  state  both  of  body  and  mind  induced  by 
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idolatries."  *  The  apostle,  in  a  previous  part  ofhis  epistle, 
alludes  to  the  necessity  of  their  conduct  exhibiting  a 
proper  example  to  evil  doers.  "  Having  your  con- 
versation honest  among  the  Gentiles,  that  whereas  they 
speak  against  you  as  evil  doers,  they  may  by  your  good 
works,  which  they  shall  behold,  glorify  God  in  the  day 
of  visitation."  f 

These  Scriptural  exhortations  lead  us  to  the  following 
inferences : — 

1.  All  unnecessary  and  luxurious  consideration  about 
food  is  interdicted  ;  at  least  such  as  would  tend  to  lead 
mankind  to  neglect  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
soul. 

2.  The  necessity  of  great  caution  is  enforced,  lest  the 
affections  be  ensnared  by  improper  indulgence,  and  con- 
tinual prayer  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  escaping  from 
auch  temptations. 

3.  "  Lusts  of  the  flesh,"  an  expression  embmcing  every 
thing,  which  could  at  all  tend  to  inflame  the  body  or  the 
mind,  and  "  war  against  the  soul,"  are  forbidden  as 
ensnaring,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  An 
express  declaration  is  made,  that  they  that  indulge  in 
fleshly  pleasures,  cannot  please  God. 

4.  The  causes  of  sin,  and  of  course  all  temptations  or 
inducements  to  it,  are  prohibited ;  such  as  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  fleshly  indulgence,  revellings,  banquet- 
tings,  and  similar  occasions,  where  the  time  is  not  '<  re- 

the  use  of  stimulating  or  heating  wine,  whether  taken  in 
moderate  quantities,  or  to  excess.  The  apostles  in  their  allu- 
sions to  intoxicating  wine,  appear  invariably  to  point  out  its 
stimulating  or  inflaming  properties.  Homer,  m  the  same  spirit, 
uses  similar  language  :— 

^  Inflaming  wine,  pernicious  to  mankind." 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  icherein  is  excess,  or  in  other  words,  as  it 
appears  to  the  writer,  the  use  of  which  is  inseparable  from 
excess.  Asotia,  the  word  used  in  the  original,  means  the  state 
of  one  who  is  asotos,  luxurious,  dissolute,  profligate,  prodigal, 
&c.,  the  word  evidently  has  reference  to  such  vices  as  are  the 
concomitants  of  indulgence  in  such  wine.  Inflaming,  or  intoxi- 
cating wine,  in  its  ncUure,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  these  deplora- 
ble evils.  The  use,  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  is  inseparable  from 
"the  abuse, 

*  1  Peter  iv.  3.  t  Wem,  iL  12. ' 
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deemed,"  or  improved  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  on  the 
contraiy,  improper  enticements  are  commonly  practiced. 

5.  The  lives  of  Christians  are  to  be  such,  as  to 
present  to  the  Gentile  world,  proper  examples  of  tem- 
perance, as  an  essential  part  of  piety,  and  to  form  an 
inducement  to  the  unconverted,  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
Christianity. 

6.  "  Watchfulness  and  sobriety,"  are  urged  as  duties 
incumbent  upon  every  sincere  Christian.  Hence,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  both  the  mind  and  the  body,  were  at  all 
times  to  be  kept  in  such  a  state,  as  would  be  pleasing  to 
God ;  and  would  not  disqualify  the  creature  at  any  period, 
from  entering  into  the  presence  of  the  Creator. 

In  addition  to  these  general  principles,  by  which 
Christians  were  to  be  guided  in  their  conduct  in  life, 
there  were  special  injunctions,  which  were  considered  as 
imperative  on  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Some  of  these  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  Jewish  economy  on  the  same  subject 

1.  It  is  unequivocally  declared,  "  that  drunkards  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Eternal  punishment 
is  avowed,  as  *the  final  doom  of  the  drunkard.  "  Be 
not  deceived,"  saith  St.  Paul,  "  neither  fornicators,  nor 
idolaters,  nor  drunkards,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God."  *  Again,  "  now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  mani- 
fest, which  are  these:  adultery,  murders,  drunkenness, 
revellings,  and  such  like ;  of  the  which  I  tell  you  before, 
as  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do 
such  things,  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  ofGrod,*'f 

2.  Drunkards  are  not  only  excluded  from  keavenhf 
enjoyments,  hut  are  excommunicated  from  the  society  of 
Christians  on  earth.  The  Levitical  Law,  deems  the 
rebellious  son  as  a  glutton  and  drunkard,  worthy  oi 
death ;  the  Christian  dispensation  regards  a  drunkard  as 
unfit  even  for  social  intercourse  or  communion,  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  God  on  earth.  This  was  the 
command  of  the  inspired  apostle.  "  Now,  I  have  written 
to  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is  called  a 
brother,  be  a  fornicator,  or  a  drunkard,  with  such  an  one, 
no  not  to  eat."  t 

•  1  Corinth,  vi.  9, 10.     +  Galatians  v.  19. 21.      $  1  Corinth,  v.  11 
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3.  The  regulations  of  the  Christian  Church  respecting 
its  BishopSy  and  other  officers,  in  reference  to  this  subject j 
require  special  consideration  and  attention,  "  A  Bishop 
must  be  blameless,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour, 
given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  not  given  to  ivine/'  4'c,* 
"  A  Bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God, 
not  given  to  wine  J'  "  Sober,  just,  holy,  temperate."  f 
**  Likewise,  must  the  deacons,  be  not  given  to  much 
ivine."  X  "  The  aged  men  must  be  sober,  grave,  tem^ 
perate ;  the  aged  women  not  given  to  much  wincy  that  they 
may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober."  §  The  com- 
mand of  the  apostle,  that  ^'  Bishops  should  not  be 
given  to  wine,"  doubtless,  has  special  reference  to  the 
principle  acted  upon  by  the  priests  under  the  Levitical 
dispensation.  The  office  of  Bishop  is  one  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  requires  from  those  who  exercise  it,  great 
circumspection  and  holiness  of  conduct.  Bishops,  there- 
fore, are  prohibited  indulgence  in  wine.  These  eminent 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  required  to  make  sacrifices 
of  a  description  not  demanded  from  spiritual  officers  of 
inferior  rank,  lest  by  any  means  they  should  ofier  an  im- 
proper example  to  others,  or  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
Church  by  becoming  castaways  themselves.  A  Bishop 
must  be  /iiy  irapoivoc  me  paroinos,  not  given  to  wine. 
This  passage  has  in  general  been  understood  to  refer 
merely  to  taefree  use  of  wine.  The  original  word  how- 
ever, from  which  the  translation  has  been  made,  is  de- 
rived from  TTopa,  near  or  by,  and  otvoc,  oinos  wine. 
Literally,  a  Bishop  must  not  be  seen  in  company  with 
wine,  at  a  wine  banquet,  or  in  other  words,  as  we  may 
reasonably  infer  from  the  nature  of  the  passage,  partaking 
of  wine  as  a  common  beverage  or  means  of  sensual  grati' 
fication,\\ 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  3.  t  1  Tim.  iii.  8. 

t  Titus  i.  7,  8.  §  Titus  ii.  2,  3,  4. 

II  Professor  Stuart,  thus  ably  comments  on  this  subject.  "  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  1  Timothy,  3.  3,  and  Titus,  1.  7, 
exhibit  the  word  Trdpoivog,  that  is,  vinosus,  given  to  mne,  sitting  at 
vnne,  using  wine,  in  reference  to  bishops  ;  while  1  Tim.  vii.  3. 8,  and 
Titus,  2, 3,  (both  in  reference  to  deacons,)  use  the  phrase  mttck  wine 
oirog  TToXvg ;  now,  if  the  first  were,  in  the  apostle's  mind  alto- 
gether equivalent  to  the  second,  why  should  he  so  carefully^  as  it 
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A  Bishop,  moreover,  must  not  only  not  be  given  to 
wine,  but  he  must  be  vigilant  vit^oXcov  nephaleon.  The 
latter  word  in  the  original,  is  derived  from  two  words,  mi 
not  and  iriu)  jno  to  drink.  Hence  we  observe  a  striking 
connection  between  the  use  of  Tcine  and  vigilance, 
**  Watchful,  for  one  who  drinks,  is  apt  to  sleep  ;  so  he 
who  abstains  from  it,  is  more  likely  to  keep  awake, 
and  attend  to  his  work  and  charge.  A  Bishop  has  to 
watch  over  the  church  and  watch /or  it;  and  this  will 
require  all  his  care  and  circumspection.  A  bishop  mtut 
not  only  be  watchful,  hut  sober  auMf>pova,  ^*  I^rudent,  or, 
according  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  from  trta^  sound, 
and  0piyv  mind,  a  man  of  sound  mind ;  having  a  good 
understanding,  and  the  complete  government  of  all  his 
passions/'* 

These  observations  lead  us  to  perceive,  that  the  qua- 
lifications of  a  Bishop,  are  intimately  associated  with, 
and  more  or  less  dependant  upon  each  other.  Sobrietv,  in 
fact,  is  the  mainspring  of  his  moral  character.  Sobriety 
or  abstinence,  is  necessary  to  vigilance  and  capabih*^ 
of  communicating  instruction.  A  Bishop  must  be  apt  to 
teach,  he  must  also  be  blameless,  of  good  behaviour,  just, 
holy,  prudent  or  sober,  in  other  words,  possess  the  entire 
control  and  government  of  all  his  passions.  The  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  is  in  every  respect  opposed  to  the 
possession  and  practice  of  these  virtues ;  and  "  as  stewards 
of  God"  they  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  it.  This 
fact  will  account  for  St.  Paul's  apparent  repetition  of  ex- 
would  seem,  in  each  instance  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  case  of  a  bishop  and  that  of  a  deacon  ?  The  deacons  may  use 
wine,  but  not  much  wine,  but  the  bishops  must  not  be  Trapoiyoi 
sitting  at  mne,  literally,  vMh  wine,  in  company  vMh  wine,  I  am  aware 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  lexicons  explain  this  precept  con- 
cerning bishops ;  making  it  in  effect  the  same  as  that  concerning 
deacons.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  design  in  the 
difference  of  phraseology  in  the  two  cases,  and  one  which  is 
grounded  in  reference  to  the  precept  concerning  priests,  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation.  Certainly  this  is  not  an  unreasonable 
supposition ;  and  does  not  this  gather  strength  from  the  fact, 
that  Timothy  is  known  to  have  entirely  abstamed  from  wine,  in- 
asmuch as  the  command  of  the  apostle,  that  he  should  tckke  some 
for  a  medicinal  purpose,  necessarily  implies  this!" — Essay  on 
Temperance,  by  Professor  Stuart. 
'   •  Clarke's  Commentary,  1  Timothy  iii.  3. 
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pression,  in  his  Epistles  both  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The 
virtues  which  were  required  in  a  Bishop  were  insepamble, 
and  proceeded  from  one  another.  Vigilance,  sobriety, 
abstinence  from  wine,  include  freedom  from  vice,  both 
of  mind  and  body.  The  use  of  intoxicating  wine,  neces- 
sarily influences  and  disturbs  the  harmonious  operations 
of  the  functions  of  both  at  the  same  time.  The  remarks 
of  St.  Paul,  beautifully  comprehend  the  whole,  and  ex- 
hibit his  wise  conception  of  the  intimate  connexion  and 
influence  which  exist  between  the  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  powers  of  man. 

An  investigation  of  this  subject,  necessarily  involves 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  temperance  or  sobriety, 
practised  by  the  primitive  Christians ;  an  investigation 
highly  important  to  the  interests  and  character  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  present  day.  Some  little  perplexity  may 
at  first  arise  from  an  error,  in  some  respects  unimportant, 
found  to  exist  in  the  common  and  authorized  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  Bishop,  the  direc- 
tion in  tne  Epistle  to  Timothy,  is,  that  he  should  be  vigi- 
lant, vr](l>a\eoy  nephaleon,  (or  sober,  not  to  drink)  sober, 
cw^pova  sophrona,  (prudent  or  discreet,)  and  fir}  irapoivov 
me  paroinon,  not  given  to  wine.  The  word  vritjiaXeov, 
nephalion,  in  this  instance,  appears  to  include  general 
sobriety,  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  could  be  secured 
only  by  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink,  else  the  latter 
prohibition  would  scarcely  have  been  given.  The  Epistle  to 
Titus  nearly  corresponds  with  that  to  Timothy.  A  Bishop 
must  be  fir}  irapoivog  me  paroinos  not  given  to  wine, 
SOBER,  (rw<l>pova  sophrona  and  temperate,  EyKparq  en- 
krate.*  The  word  temperate  in  the  latter  Epistle,  evidently 
corresponds  with  that  of  vigilant  in  the  former,  and  on 
examination,  the  apostle  will  be  found,  in  both  instances, 
to  have  meant  the  same  thing. 

In  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  however,  in  the  directions 
concerning  aged  men  and  deacons,  the  word  viy^aXcovc 
nephaleousj  sober,  is  rendered  correctly,  being,  though 
of  different  numbers,  the  same  as  vrifpaXeov  nephaleon, 
which  in  Timothy  is  translated  vigilant ;  while  the  suc- 
ceeding word,  temperate  J  in  the  original  <T(o<i>povagy  sophro- 

•  Titus  i.  8. 
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nas  (pmdent  or  discreet)  in  Timothy  has  been  seen  to 
have  been  rendered  sober. 

A  more  extended  examination  of  learned  authorities, 
in   reference  to   the  words    translated   temperance   and 
sobriety,   will  add  considerable  light  to  this  important 
branch    of    our    inquiry.       A    reference    also    to    the 
high  authority  of  the  Vulgate  (Latin)  Translation,  wiU 
be    highly    interesting,  inasmuch,  as  it    was    executed 
at  a  very   early  period,  and  probably  at  a  time  whea 
many   of  the  primitive  customs  had  been  transmitted 
from  the  apostolic  age,  in  an  uncorrupted  state.     The 
word  eyKparri  enkrate,  which  in  the  authorized  version  is 
translated  temperate^*  is  rendered  in  the  vulgate  coniA' 
nentem,  or  continent.     Chrysostom  thus  interprets  this 
passage,  Jioc  quijjpe  est  continentia  nullo  vitio  sidjici; 
"  this  then  is  continence,  to  be  subject  to  no  rice/'f 
In  Donnegan's  Lexicon,  the  word  yrf^bt—nepkoy  whi(^ 
forms  the  root  of  the  word  translated  sober,  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  is  thus  explained.     "  To  live  abstemiously, 
to  abstain  from  wine  ;''t  and  viy^aXfoc— yiep^aZeo*,  one 
that  abstains  from  wine,  and  therefore  is  sober."     Don- 
negan  illustrates  the  interpretation  of  the  word  vq^t^-^ 
nepkoy  by  adducing  an  appropriate  example  firom  the 
CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles.      It  is  remarked  by 
that  writer,  that  at  certain  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  sacred  rights  of  the  Greeks,  water  was  poured  o«t 
as  a  libation  to  their  idol  gods ;  which,  together  with 
the  altars  on  which  it  was  poured,  and  the  w^ood  used 
on  these  occasions,  were  described  by  the  word  mpnu'^ 
nepio,   and  its  compounds  and  variations.   '  This  was 
precisely  the  same  word  as  that    employed  by  Peter, 
when    he    said,    vi/^oXta  ecjoa,  or  dvfiara  vri(l>aXioi  dvtnat 
and  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.     The 
sacrifices  and  offerings  in  question  were  such  as  were 
offered  to  the  muses  and  nymphs,  and  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  previous  chapter. 

In   Galatians  v.  2^,  the  vulgate  renders  the  word 

*  Titus  ii.  2.  t  Chrys,  in  loco, 

t  The  word  abstemious  (abstemius)  is  derived  from  two  Latin 
words,  ahs,  from,  and  temetum,  wine.  The  latter  word  among  the 
Latins,  was  used  anciently  to  express  wine.  Vinwn  priiei 
lingud  temetum  appeUabaTU^^^'GeU.z^  23. 
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iyKparii  (temperance)  castitas*  In  2  Peter  i.  6,  this 
version  is  still  more  unequivocal,  and  the  same  word 
is  rendered  abstinentia,  "  Add  to  knowledge  tem- 
perance/^ or,  according  to  the  vulgate,  abstinence.*  The 
language  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  however, 
places  this  question  in  a  still  stronger  light.  "  Every- 
man that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  eyKpareveTat 
(enkrateuetai)  in  all  things/'f  The  vulgate  renders  the 
word  in  this  case  ahstinety  the  verhal  of  ahstinence* 
Pasor  thus  explains  the  passage,  exquifitimma  utitur 
dieta,  "  uses  the  most  slender  diet.'*  The  same  word, 
yKpaTEvofjiat  (enkrateuomai),  is  thus  defined  and  illus- 
trated by  Panchurst,  in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  an  authority 
of  acknowledged  standard  excellence;  eyKoanvofiai  (e»- 
'krateuetai)y  to  contairiy  or  restrain  one^s  self  rvith  regard, 
to  sensual  fUasureSy  to  he  temperate,'^  I  "I  cannot  for- 
bear," adds  Parkhurst,  "observing  with  the  learned 
Maphelius  and  others,  how  beautifully  this  letter  may  be 
illustrated  bv  a  passage  of  Epictetus,  Enchiridion,  ch« 
XXXV.,  whicn  may  afltord  an  excellent  lesson  to  Chris- 
tians. '  Would  you,*  says  that  philosopher,  *  be  a  victCMr 
in  the  Oljrmpic  6ames  ?  so  in  good  truth  would  I,  for  it 
is  a  glorious  thing;  but  pray  consider  what  must  go 
before,  and  what  may  follow,  and  so  proceed  to  the 
attempt.  You  must  then  live  by  rule,  eat  what  will  be 
disagreeable,  refrain  from  delicacies.  You  must  oblige 
yourself  to  constant  exercise  at  the  appointed  hour,  in 
heat  and  cold ;  you  must  abstain  from  Toiney  and  cold 
liquors ;  in  a  word,  you  must  be  as  submissive  to  all  the 
directions  of  your  master  as  to  those  of  a  physician.*  ** 

These  remarks  of  Epictetus  are  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  which  St.  Paul  evi- 
dently alludes,  in  the  training  of  the  athletae,  at  the  Gym- 
nasia or  Palaestrae,  academies  established  for  that  purpose 
at  the  public  expense.  Those  who  were  designed  for 
that  profession,  were,  from  an  early  age  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  various  masters,  and  had  the 
plainest  food  apportioned  for  their  diet.     They  were 

*  Abstinence  (abstinentia)  derived  from  two  wordsj  o&f,  froBif 
and  feneo,  to  hold, — ^to  reftain. 
f  1  Corinthians  ix.  25. 
:!:  Occ.  1  CohntbiaDS  is.  25w 
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enjoined  continence  and  prohibited  altogetJier  the  vse  of 
wine,     Horace  thus  alludes  to  this  practice  : — 

"Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit^ 
Abstinuit  venere  et  v'mo,^' 

Art.  Poet.  v.  112. 

"  Who  in  the  Olympic  race  the  prize  would  gain. 
Has  borne  from  early  youth  fatigues  and  pain. 
Excess  of  heat  and  cold  has  often  tried, 
Love's  softness  banished,  and  the  glass  deny'd." 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  saw  the  propriety  of  rendering  this 
remarkable  passage  in  the  above  sense.  It  accordingly 
Btands  in  his  Commentary  as  follows: — "  Every  man 
that  striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate,  or  continent 
in  all  things"*^ 

The  remarks  of  St.  Paul  in  regard  to  deacons  and 
aged  persons,  deserve  further  consideration.  '^  The 
deacons  must  not  be  given  to  mwc^  wineJ^ — 1  Tim.  iii.  8* 
**  That  the  aged  men  be  sober,  temperate^ — ^Titus  ii.  2. 
*'  That  the  aged  women  be  not  given  to  much  TmneJ^ — 
Titus  ii.  3.  The  deacons  held  offices  in  the  church, 
essentially  different  from  those  of  a  bishop,  and  inferior 
in  importance  and  responsibility.  The  aged  men  and 
women  also,  were  persons  of  great  influence,  in  regard  to 
the  rising  generation,  and  their  intimate  connexion  with 
the  various  relations  of  life.  Hence,  the  necessity  that 
their  lives  should  present  an  example  of  correct  morals 
and  unblemished  piety. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  was  written  in  reference 
to  a  peojue  who  were  either  Greeks  themselves,  or  parti- 
cipated more  or  less  in  Grecian  manners.  Greek  and 
Homan  youtJis  were  forbidden  to  indulge  in  the  use  of 
wine.  Wine  was  supposed  to  be  designed  as  a  cordial  in 
old  age,  and  in  course  of  time,  as  luxurious  habits 
became  general,  it  was  considered,  not  only  lawful,  but 
proper  for  aged  persons  to  indulge  freely  in  its  use. 
The  ancient  scholiast  on  Homer,  alludes  to  this  practice 

in  old  women  :— j^atpft    roi    avrut  ii    rjXiKia  avrrj    at   this 

age  they  delight  in  ivine.     Ovid  in  the  following  words, 
also  alludes  to  this  practice,  vinosior  oetas  hac  erat. 

*  Commeutary  1  Corinthians  ix.  25. 
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We  must  not  infer  from  these  directions  of  St.  Paul, 
Ihat  the  converted  Gentiles  made  use  of  intoxicating  wine. 
On  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  doubtless,  they  would 
abandon  those  wines  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use 
while  in  a  state  of  darkness,  for  such  harmless  substitutes 
as  might  be  safely  adopted  by  temperate  and  self-denying 
Christians.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  wines 
of  an  opposite  description  would  either  be  made  use  of 
by  such  individuals,  or  countenanced  by  St.  Paul.  The 
practice,  therefore,  ofdrinkingwiwc/iwine  of  the  latter  kind, 
might  be  reprehended  by  the  apostle  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  for  the  wickedness  of  making  a  luxurious 
use  of  what  was  in  itself,  when  moderately  taken,  innocent 
and  agreeable ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  danger 
which  might  arise  from  a  large  and  improper  use  of  a 
slightly  fermented  liquor,  a  practice,  indeed,  calculated 
to  revive  an  appetite  for  stronger  alcoholic  stimulants. 
The  conclusions  to  which  these  observations,  in  regard 
•to  bishops,  deacons,  and  aged  persons  lead,  are  shortly  as 
follows: — ^The  former,  by  the  sacred  nature  of  their 
office,  were  to  be  beyond  any  kind  of  suspicion  or  dan- 
ger ;  while  the  latter,  were  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  not 
only  on  account  of  their  own  safety,  but  from  the  influ- 
ence which  their  example  might  exercise  on  society.* 

The  apostles  were  extremely  jealous  of  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  various  churches  which  they  had  been 
instrumental  in  planting,  and  in  particular,  of  those  whose 
foiiner  dissolute  practices,  formed  a  source  of  considerable 
danger  in  regard  to  the  steadfastness  of  their  Christian 
profession.  Humility  and  frequent  prayer,  therefore, 
are  recommended  as  means  to  preserve  them  from  sur- 
rounding temptations. 

The  snare  of  strong  drink  was  peculiarly  guarded 
against.  The  advice  of  the  apostle  Peter,  to  the  stranger 
Gentiles,  throughout  the  various  countries,  to  whose  in- 
habitants his  Epistles  were  addressed,  forms  an  apposite 
and  striking  illustration.  *'  Humble  yourselves  therefore, 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  he  may  exalt  you 
in  due  time;  casting  all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he 

*  Clemens,  Alexandrinus,    and   He^esippus,    state,  that  St. 
James  the  Minor,  who,  on  account  of  his  holiness  of  conduct 
and  purity  of  life,  was  sumamed  the  Just,  obaetN^^^^"«5k.\aA 
Ibirth  the  laws  of  the  Nazarite. 


^ 
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careth  for  you.  Be  9oberj  be  'vigilant,  because  yoor  ad- 
TersaiT  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walkedi  about,  seek- 
ing^wnom  he  may  devour."* 

The  preoeding  remarks  and  illustrations  tend  to  throw 
eonsiderable  ligtit  on  the  suli^t  under  consideration. 
The  temperance  of  the  New  Testament,  in  regard  to  in- 
toxicating liquors,  if  not  altogether  proved  to  consist  in 
total  and  habitual  abstinence,  approaches  so  near  to  it,  as 
to  render  any  further  discussion  on  the  question  a  mere 
discussion  of  voords,  and  not  of  principles.  The  habits 
and  practices  of  nominal  Christians  in  the  present  day, 
are,  most  unhappily,  opposed  to  ihe  customs  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  at  the  period  immediately  succeeding  his 
appearance  on  earth.  Objections,  however,  are  frequently 
urged  against  this  view  of  scriptural  temperance,  whid^ 
are  being  founded  either  on  some  avowed  or  latoit  feeling, 
in  favour  of  the  use  of  wine.  The  general,  and  long 
continued  habit  of  vinous  indulgence,  renders  it  difficuu 
to  convince  mankind,  either  that  the  habits  of  the  people 
difiered  materially  in  those  days  from  our  own,  or  that 
the  wines  in  common  use,  at  that  period,  bore  no  analogy 
to  the  stimulating  and  highly  intoxicating  substitutes  of 
the  present  day.  When  the  mind  yields  to  convicdon 
jfrom  indubitable  evidence,  with  respect  to  these  important 
and  preliminary  points,  the  most  obscure  and  conflicting 
passages  in  Scripture  become  comparatively  easy  of  ex- 
planation. 

*  Dr.  Clarke,  forcibly  adverts  to  the  appositeness,  and  antithe- 
tical beaaty  found  in  this  remarkable  passage,  Seeking  letftom  ke  may 

dewu/r,  riva  Karairirj  vikofn  Tie  ma/y  gulp  down.  "  It  is  not  ewty 
one,**  that  he  can  sioaUow  doten;  those  who  orv  9ober  and 
tigUawtf  are  proof  against  him;  those  he  may  xot  twallom 
down;  those  who  are  drunken  with  the  cares  of  this  world, 
Ac,  and  wee  unwatchfidy  these  he  may  swallow  down.  There  is 
a  beauty  in  this  verse,  and  a  striking  apposition  between  the 
fint  and  Uui  ncordi,  which  I  think  has  not  been  noticed.    Be  sober 

TnppaTE  from  vri  not,  and  'Jtuiv  to  drvnk;  do  not  drinks  do  not 
moaUow  down  ;  and  the  word  icara?r£iy  &om  Kara  dc^on,  and  iciuv 
to  drink.  If  you  swallow  strong  drink  down,  the  devil  will  swal- 
low you  down.  Hear  this !  ye  drunkards,  topers,  and  tipplers, 
or  by  whatever  name  ye  are  known  in  soci^y,  or  among  your 
fellowHsinners. — Strong  drink  is  not  only  the  way  to  the 
devil,  but  the  devil's  way  into  you ;  and  ye  are  su^  as  the 
devil  particularly  may  swaUoto  dmonJ'^-'Ckurk^i  ConmenitHry,  1  Peter 
r.  8, 
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One  of  the  most  familiar  examples  of  these  popular 
objeetioiis,  is  founded  on  the  celebrated  advice  of  St. 
Paul  to  Timothy.  "  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a 
little  winef  for  thy  stomach's  sake^  and  thine  often  infir' 
mities.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
discussion,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  spoken  of 
by  St.  Paul.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  a  little  of 
it  used  as  a  medicine  "  for  the  stomach's  sake,  and  for 
its  often  infirmities^'  could  be  productive  of  no  in- 
jurious result.  Those  who  adduce  this  practice,  as  an 
evidence  of  apostolic  sanction  for  the  habitual  and  luxu- 
rious use  of  wine,  do  strangely  peiTcrt  the  tenor  of  that 
wisdom  taught  by  the  gospel,  which  is  both  pure  and 
holy,  and  '*  cometh  from  above,"  and  is  therein  de- 
scribed as  "  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated," 
and  as  uniformly  productive  of  a  temperate  use  of  "  every 
creature  of  God,"  under  the  influence  of  his  corresponding 
grace.  1  Tim.  iv.  4,  5,  and  James  iii.  17. 

The  Saviour's  remark,  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  himself,  has  been  equally  subjected 
to  improper  and  unjustifiable  purposes.  "  John  the  Bap- 
tist came  neither  eatinff  bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye 
say  he  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of  Man  i»come  eating  and 
drinking,  and  ye  say.  Behold  a  gluttonous  man  and  a 
wine  bibber !  But  wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  chil- 
dren." f  John  the  Baptist,  by  command  of  the  Al- 
mighty, refrained  from  the  use  of  such  things  as  might 
miutate  against  the  pure  and  holy  mission  for  which 
he  was  designed.  He  was  interdicted  fi*om  the  use 
of  any  kind  of  wine  and  strong  drink,  whether  it  con- 
sisted of  must  or  even  of  the  light,  weak,  and  unintoxi- 
cating  wine,  most  probably,  in  common  use  among  the 
Hebrews.  In  other  words,  he  was  announced  to  the 
world  as  the  specially  devoted  minister  of  God.  The  con- 
duct of  John  did  not  difier,  in  other  respects,  from  that  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  resided.  "  There  was  no- 
thing," remarks  Mr.  Harmer,  "  in  John,  of  excessive 
rigour,  nor  anything  of  an  ostentatious  departing  from 
common  forms  of  living,  in  order  to  indulge  in  delica- 
cies;   but  retiring  into  the  deserts    for  meditation  and 

♦  1  Tim.  V.  23.  +  Luke  vii  23, 25 
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prayer,  he  lived  with  great  simplicity,  after  the  manner 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  both  with  respect  to 
dress  and  food."*     John,  in  tact,  did  not  retire  into  the 
deserts  with  the  rigour  and  ostentation  of  a  superstitious 
hermit,  but  contented  himself  with  the  simple  diet  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  located.     The  Saviour,  on 
the  contrary,  resided  principally  at,  or  near  to,  Jerusalem, 
where  the  habits  of  the  people  were  not  so  simple,  and 
ate  and  drank  of  the  temperate  fare  which  they  offered  to 
him.     The  conduct  of  neither  of  them  satisfied  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisees.      The  unostentatious  behaviour  of 
the   Baptist,    excited  feelings  of  contempt  and  hatred, 
and  occasioned  the  calumny  to  which  the  Saviour  alludes, 
viz.,  "  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  devil !''  The  Son  of  God 
associated  with  publicans  (i.  e,  tax-gatherers)  and  sin- 
ners, and  proclaimed  to  them  the  unspeakable  riches  of  the 
gospel,  and  was  wickedly  and  falsely  charged  with  being 
^^  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  wine  bibber."     Had  he  made  a 
more  ostentatious  appearance   on  earth,  his  mission,  no 
doubt,  would  have  received  worldly  honour  and  regard. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  design  of  that  Saviour,  vrhose 
object  was  not  only  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,   and  to 
offer  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  but  both 
by  example  and  precept,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
religion  which  he  came  from  heaven  to  establish.     It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  object  would  be  promoted 
by  its  great  and  divine  Author,  who  was  the  holiest  of 
men,  partaking  and  sanctioning  the  use  of  intoxicating 
wine.     The  language  of  Jesus  certainly  does  not  imply 
that  he  made  use  of  inebriating  liquor.    "  John  the  Bap- 
tist came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  (ani/  kind  of) 
wine ;"  in  other  words,  he  was  a  Nazarite,  pledged  to 
abstain  from  everything  that  came  from  the  grape,  whe" 
ther  intoxicating  or  not.     The  Saviour  was  not  a  Naza- 
rite, and  therefore  not  being  bound  by  the  rules  of  that  sect, 
was  at  liberty  to  use  the  common  diet  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  associated.      We  may,  indeed,    rest  assured, 
that  so  holy  a  being  as  the  Son  of  God  would  not  par- 
take of  anything  that  was  improper  in  itself,  or  calculated 
to   lead  his  followers  into  sinful  indulgence.     In  this 

*  Harmer's  Scripture  Observations,  p.  160. 
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manner,  did  the  Saviour  come  "  eating  and  drinking  ** 
of  the  common  food  of  the  country.  The  charge  that  ne 
was  intemperate,  like  other  of  their  accusations,  was 
false  and  absurd.  The  Saviour  merely  remarked  in  his 
own  defence, — "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children." 
It  was  unnecessary  and  superfluous  to  assert,  that  he 
abstained  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor.  His  conduct 
was  open  to  the  investigation  of  all  parties.  His  blame- 
less life  gave  the  lie  to  his  accusers.  To  this  testimony, 
indeed,  he  appealed,  as  the  most  satisfactory  refutation  of 
the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  and  properties 
of  the  liquors  made  use  oil  by  the  temperate  Jews,  as 
common  articles  of  diet.  That  they  were  not  injurious 
^either  to  the  health  or  to  morals,  is  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  of  such  the  Saviour  might  partake  without  fear  of 
-either  well-founded  accusation,  or  of  injurious  example. 

The  miracle  of  converting  water  into  wine,  performed 
by  the  Saviour  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  has  been  eagerly 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  strong  drink,  in  proof  of 
Iiis  approval  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine.  This  notion 
has  unfortunately  been  countenanced  by  those,  whose 
sacred  functions  ought  to  have  been  a  security  against 
such  approval  of  practices,  which  imperceptibly  lead  to 
injurious  results.*  The  nature  of  this  wine  certainly  was 
Buch  as  the  Saviour  could  safely  recommend,  and  in  the 
production  of  which,  he  "  manifested  his  glory  to  his  dis- 
-ciples.^t  The  wine  which  had  been  used  at  the  feast,  pro- 
bably, was  such  as  was  in  common  use  among  the  tempe- 
rate portion  of  the  community  on  such  occasions.  The 
Saviour  surely  would  not  have  been  present  at  a  feast  held 
by  disreputable  persons,  and  either  made  for,  or  devoted 
to  purposes  of  intemperate  indulgence.  The  wine  pro- 
duced was  pronounced  by  the  Ruler  of  the  feast,  to  be 

*  Our  blessed  Saviour  came  eating  and  drinking ;  was  present 
at  weddings  and  other  entertainments,  nay,  at  one  of  them 
worked  a  miracle  to  make  wine,  when  it  is  plain,  there  had  been 
imre  drank  than  mdoa  ahtolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  nature^ 
and,  consequently,  something  had  been  indulged  to  pleasure 
and  cheerfulness. — Dr,  Trapes  Sermon  against  being  Righteous  over 
much.    See  his  Works. 

t  John  ii.  11. 

X  3 
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hetter  than  that  which  they  had  previoiisly  been 
drinking.  *  On  the  supposition  that  it  was  intoxicating 
in  its  properties,  the  Son  of  God  is  represented  as  pro- 
ducing that  which  was  more  intoxicating.  This  is  an 
inference  which  few  Christians  in  the  present  day  would 
be  willing  to  draw.  The  phrase,  **  well  drunk/'  if  applied 
to  the  persons  then  present  at  the  feast,  places  the  circum- 
stances in  a  still  more  perplexing  light.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  so  applied  with  any  kmd  of  propriety.  When 
individuals  have  taken  sufficient  for  the  support  and 
supply  of  the  natural  wants  of  the  system,  then  they  liave 
had  enough.  More  the  Saviour  could  not  possibly  coun- 
tenance, because  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  those  laws 
of  the  animal  economy,  which  he  himself  had  framed, 
and  injurious  to  the  objects  of  his  creation.  When  the 
phrase  well  «?rw7iA  therefore,  was  used,  if  applicable  to  the 
then  present  occasion,  it  necessarily  had  reference  only  to 
the  use  of  a  moderate  quantity,  and  not  to  more  than  was 
necessary  for  the  wants  of  temperate  persons. 

The  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  another  example, 
commonly  adduced  in  testimony,  that  the  Saviour  both 
sanctioned  and  participated  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
wine.  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  occur- 
rence took  place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Passover, 
and  in  this  case,  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  absence 
of  fermented  wine  during  the  latter  observance,  will  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  former,  f  How  far  the  original 
customs  had  been  preserved  till  the  appearance  of  the 
Saviour,  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that 
in  this  case  they  had  been  completely  so,  a  conclusion 
which  appears  the  more  likely  from  the  expression  then 
used  by  the  Saviour,  in  regard  to  *^  the  fniit  of  the  vine," 
an  expression  which,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  natural 
product  of  the  grape,  and  not  to  any  artificial  product, 

*  John  V.  10. 

+  It  was  in  fact,  the  feast  of  the  Passover  that  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  were  then  in  the  act  of  celebrating ;  and  Jesus  Imow- 
ing  that  this  Jewish  ceremony  having  in  its  typical  and  only  real 
use,  accomplished  in  the  shedding  of  his  own  blood,  took  this 
opportunity  of  instituting  his  own  eucharistical  festival  in  its 
fitead  ;  and  it  is  certain,  we  have  no  account  of  any  other  kind  of 
wine  being  then  introduced,  than  what  was  usually  drunk  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover,— See  Luke  xxii.  8, 11, 13, 15r 
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the  result  either  of  man's  ingenuity,  or  vegetable  decom- 
position. * 

*  The  ohservations  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  on  the  nature  of  the 
^vine  used  at  the  institution  of  the  Eochaiist,  and  contained  in 
his  discourse  on  that  subject,  are  in  the  hig-hest  d^ree  relavent. 
**  It  will  be  of  considerable  consequence  to  ascertain  what  this 
cup  contained.  Wine  is  not  specifically  mentioned,  but  what  is 
tantamount  to  it^viz^  what  our  Lord  terms  yevrma  rrfg  ajxTeXoVf 
*  the  ofisprm^  or  produce  of  the  vine."  Though  this  was  the  tme 
and  prop^  wme,yet  it  was  widely  different  from  that  medicated 
ftnd  sophisticated  beirerage  which  goes  now  under  that  name 
VChe  )^^  yayin  of  tlie  Hebrews,  the  otvog  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  vinum  of  the  ancient  Romans,  meant  simply,  the  '^  expressed 
juice  of  the  grape,"  sometimes  drunk  imme^ately  after  it  was 
expressed,  while  its  natural  sweetness  remained,  and  then  termed 
mastum,  at  other  times  after  fermentation,  which  process  rendered 
it  fit  for  keeping,  without  getting  acid  or  unheaJthful,  then  called 
oivog  and  'cimm.  By  the  ancient  Hebrews,  I  believe  it  was 
chiefly  drank  in  its  first  or  simple  state ;  hence,  it  was  termed 
among  them  ]Q3n  '^"ID  peree  haggephen,  "  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,"  and  by  our  Lord  in  the  Syriac,  his  vernacular  language 
|2L£i^   I  f^L*  ^  the  young  or  son  of  the  vine.    In  ancient  times 

when  only  a  small  portion  was  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the 
juice  was  pressed  by  the  hand  out  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and 
immediately  drank.  After  this  manner,  Pharaoh's  butter  was 
accustomed  to  squeeze  out  wine  into  the  royal  cup,  as  is  evident 
from  Gen.  xl.  11." — Dr,  Clarke^ s  ^Discourse  on  the  Nature  and 
Design  of  the  Eueharistr  Page  69.   Ed.  1836. 

Dr.  Clarke,  severely  reprobates  the  modem  practice,  in  some 
churches,  of  making  use  of  impure  wine.  "  This  is  a  most  wicked 
«rnd  awful  perversion  of  our  Lord's  ordinance.  The  DMitters  made 
use  by  Jesus  Christ  on  this  solemn  occasion,  were  unleavened 
bread,  and  the  produce  of  the  vine,  *.  e.  pure  wine.  To  depart 
in  the  least  from  his  institution,  while  it  is  in  our  power  to  follow 
it  literally,  would  be  extremely  culpable,"  &c.    (Idem.  p.  60.) 

The  observation  of  the  Saviour  when  he  distributed  the  cup 
to  his  disciples,  is  highly  corroborative  of  the  same  view  : — ^  I 
will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  tliat  day  that  I 
drink  it  ticw  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  Mark  xiv.  25.  Fermented 
wine,  new,  or  only  recently  fermented,  is  necessarily  strongly 
alcoholic,  and  powerfully  mtoxicating.  It  could  not  therefore 
be  wine  of  this  description.  Professor  Stuart,  in  reply  to  some 
observations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  makes  the  following  per- 
tinent remarks  on  the  above  passage,  which  he  confesses  he 
adduces  with  considerable  diffidence,  although  they  appear  to 
him  to  render  a  subject  previously  difficult  of  comprehension, 
perfectly  easy  and  natural.  "I  confess  myself  unable  to  explain 
this  (the  passage  in  Mai'k  above  cpioted,)  on  the  ground  ^l\\a\x 
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The  parable  of  the  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  general 
custom  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
wine,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  frequent  disputation. 
*'  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles ;  else 
the  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and 
the  bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must  be  put  into 
new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved."  *  It  is,  however,  an 
illustration  derived  merely  from  certain  customs  of  the 
country,  and  cannot  with  justice  be  quoted  in  evidence  of 
the  Saviour's  approval  of  intoxicating  liquor.  It  applies, 
indeed,  with  equal  fitness  to  wine  in  its  unfermented  state. 
The  juice  of  the  grape  when  put  into  strong  vessels  and 
kept  from  exposure  to  the  air,  would  readily  remain  un- 
fermented, and  in  particular  after  it  had  been  submitted 
to  a  certain  degree  of  heat.  (See  note,  p.  249.)  Car- 
bonic acid  would  evolve  on  slight  exposure  to  the  air, 
such,  indeed,  as  would  arise  from  old  and  cracked  bottles, 
consequently,  the  vessels  would  burst.  "  No  man  also 
having  drank  old  wine  straightway  desireth  new  ;  for 
he  saith,  the  old  is  better."  f  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  *old,'  was  used  in  this 
passage.  Facts,  however,  sufficiently  demonstrate,  that 
among  a  portion  of  the  ancients,  at  least,  old  unfermented 
wine  was  in  general  use,  and  in  great  esteem.    The  Lace- 

you  (Dr.  Sprague,)  assume,  viz.,  that  fermented  wine  was  used  on 
this  occasion.  Call  to  mind  the  declaration  in  another  passage, 
that  **  no  man  when  he  has  drank  old  wine,  straight  way  saith 
the  new  is  better."  When  fermented  wine  is  compared  with 
itself,  the  old  is  better  than  the  new.  Just  the  reverse  must  be  the 
case  with  must,  which  is  best  of  all  when  fresh.  Now  the  nature 
of  the  idea  which  Jesus  wished  to  communicate  was,  that  the 
heavenly  communion  and  feast  would  be  far  superior  to  their 
earthly  one.  In  order  to  designate  this,  he  employs  wine  as  a 
symbol.  Better  wine  than  they  had  been  drinking,  would  be  the 
symbol,  then,  of  higher  happiness.  But  if  they  were  drinking 
fermented  wine,  why  does  the  Saviour  mention  the  new  as  the 
hetter  ?  for  surely  the  idea  of  better  is  impUed.  This  would  be 
contrary  to  the  declaration  noticed  above,  and  subversive  of  his 
main  design.  On  the  other  hand,if  they  were  drinking  must,  which 
was  (as  it  must  have  been,)  some  six  months  old,  then  to  mention 
the  7i€w  fruit  of  the  vine,  that  they  would  drink  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  would  make  the  sense  altogether  apposite.  New  and 
fresh  must,  must  always  be  better  than  the  old." — Am,erican  **  Tern- 
joerance  Jnfdligencer.^'    Extra,  1835. 

•  Luke  V.  37, 38.  f  Ibid.  v.  39. 
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dsemonianSy  for  example,  did  not  make  use  of  their  in- 
spissated wine,  until  they  had  heen  kept  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  Pliny  speaks  of  wines  thick  as  honey,  which 
were  first  dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  then  filtered 
through  linen.  They  were  kept  for  two  hundred  years. 
Wines  preserved  to  one  hundred  years,  were  in  common 
use  among  the  luxurious  citizens  of  Rome.  Aristotle  and 
Galen,  state,  that  seven  years  was  the  shortest  period 
allotted  to  keep  wines  previous  to  their  being  considered 
fit  for  use.  Thus  also  with  other  ancient  nations,  whose 
habits  and  tastes  differed  in  many  respects  fi'om  our  own. 

All  Christians  admit,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  by  him  all  things 
were  made  that  are  made.  He  himself  declared,  "  I  and 
my  Fatlier  are  owe."  The  Saviour  obviously  assumes 
the  offices  of  Kingj  Princey  Priest  and  Prophet^  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  all  who  fiilfilled  these  offices 
were  interdicted  the  use  of  wine.  He  had  also  by 
the  medium  of  the  prophets  warned  mankind  of  the 
danger  of  indulgence  in  wine,  and  pointed  out  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  such  a  practice.  It  is  improbable, 
therefore,  that  the  Saviour,  who  himself  gave  the  warn- 
ing, and  made  the  laws  in  question,*  would,  on  his  appear- 
ance on  earth  for  the  holiest  of  purposes,  be  the  first  to 
abrogate,  or  violate  and  set  them  at  nought.  The  Saviour 
came  to  fuljil  the  law,  and  not  to  hre^  it ;  and  in  proof 
of  his  sincerity,  he  submitted  to  those  rites  and  customs 
which  were  common  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  arises 
a  strong  argument  against  the  presumption  that  the  Son 
of  God  made  use  of,  or  countenanced  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

The  false  and  libellous  charge  made  by  certain  by- 
standers on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  in  reference  to  those 
who  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  a  sufficient 
proof  that  intoxicating  wine  was  in  use  among  the  people 
of  those  days,  as  a  common  beverage.  The  word  used 
in  the  original,  yXtvKoq  gleucos^  signifies  wine,  sweet  and 
neWf  and  consequently  unfermented.  It  was  thus  under- 
stood bv  Plautus,  who  flourished  about  two  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.     In  the  vulgate  transla- 

*  Proverbs  xxxi.  4 :  Ezekiel  xliv.  21 ;  Luke  i.  15 :  Isaiah 
xxvm,  7. 
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tion  it  is  rendered  wust^  or  new  wine.  This  translatioii 
was  made  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Erasmus  so  understood  this  passage.  Otha* 
writers  of  learning  and  research,  also  express  a  similar 
opinion.* 

The  char^  of  impropriety  made  by  St.  Paul  against 
the  Corinthian  church,  is  frequently  urged  in  proof  of 
the  strength  of  the  wines  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
St.  Paul  thus  admonishes  them :  ^^  When  ye  come  t<^e- 
ther,  therefore,  into  one  place,  tlm\»  not  to  eat  the  Loin's 
supper.  For  in  eating,  every  one  taketh  before  other 
his  own  supper;  and  one  is  hungry  and  another  is 
drunken.  What !  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink 
in  ?  or  despise  ye  the  church  of  GK>d,  and  shame  them 
that  have  not  ?  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  shall  I  praise 
you  in  this  ?  I  praise  you  not.'^f  It  would  appear  that 
the  error  into  which  the  Corinthians  had  fallen,  throu^ 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  their  teachers,  was  the  oonv«> 
sion  of  the  Lord's  supper  into  an  ordinary  meal.  The 
people  assembled  and  brought  their  provisions  with  them* 
In  the  langui^e  of  Dr.  Clarke,  "  Some  had  much,  others 
had  less ;  some  eat  to  excess,  others  had  scarcely  enough 

•  Gleucos,  yXtvKocj  Must,  Acts  ii.  13.  Full  of  must ;  Com^ 
a  Lap.  Others  render  it  **  were  full  of  sweet  wine."  The  vul- 
gate  and  Erasmus,  with  must ;  which  indeed  I  think  to  be  un^ 
derstood  by  the  Greek  yktvKO'Q ;  but  these  things  took  place 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  which  time  there  is  no  must,  so  that 
owing  to  this  not  sufficiently  precise  mode  of  esq^ression,  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  signi^^ing  sweet  and  excellent  wine; 
and  if  any  one  prefers  translatmg  the  word,  by  must,  I  do  not 
greatly  object,  since  Luke  testifies  that  these  words  were  spoken 
with  cunning  and  slandering  derision. — Leigh's  Critioa  Sacra, 

The  vine  flowering  but  in  the  spring,  it  cannot  but  seem  an 
impertinent  objection  of  the  Jews,  that  the  apostles  werefitll  of 
new  mne  at  Pentecost,  when  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Wherefore 
we  may  rather  conceive  that  the  word  TXevicVf  in  that  place, 
implied  not  w^w  vfine,  or  musty  but  some  generous,  strong,  and 
sweet  wine,  wherein  more  especialljr  lay  the  power  of  inebria- 
tion. But  if  it  be  taken  for  some  kmd  ofnvugt,  it  might  be  some 
kind  of  AeiyXvrfiCy  or  long,  lasting  musty  which  mi^t  be  had  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  and  which,  as  PUny  delivereth,  they  made 
by  hindering  and  keeping  the  must  from  fermentation  or  work- 
ing, and  so  it  kept  soft  and  sweet  for  no  small  time  after.—  Works^ 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brovm,  fol.  ed.  1686^  p.  8. 

t  1  Corinthians  xi.  20, 22, 
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to  suffice  natore*  One  «tM»  hungry y  and  the  other  wm 
drunken;  fi^u,  was^fiUed  to  thefvXi^^  *^  This/'  adds 
Dr.  Clarke,  *'  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  many  places  of 
Scripture."*  Mr.  Wesley  renders  the  same  passage,  cmd 
nnother  drinketh  largely. \  Unless  this  interpretation  he 
allowed,  the  apposition  of  the  original  is  destroyed,  and 
a  calumny  cast  on  the  Corinthian  church,  which  it  does 
not  deserve.  The  Corinthians  erred,  inasmuch  as  they 
made  the  Lord's  supper  not  the  exclusive  ohject  of  meet- 
ing together,  hut  part  of  an  ordinary  meal.  The  apostle 
therefore  declares,  "  This  is  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper  J* 
Every  one  taketk  before  (that  is  hefore  the  Lord's)  his  own 
supper  J'l  St.  Paul  reproaches  them  for  this  conduct,  and 
asks  them,  whether  they  have  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink 
in,  where  they  mis^ht  in  a  proper  manner  partake  of  their 
oi^naiy  mJs,!  ^d  not  th^  brin^  disgrace  upon  the 
Christian  church.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle, 
St.  Paul  solemnly  warns  them  not  to  partake  unworthily 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  "  For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh 
nnworthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself."  || 
It  is  a  matter  of  deep  importance  to  our  present 
inquiry,  that  every  possihle  degree  of  information  should 
he  obtained,  relative  to  the  practices  of  Christians  in  the 
ages  which  immediately  succeeded  the  time  of  the  Saviour 
and  his  apostles.  Much  difficulty-  will  be  found  in 
arriving  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  information 
required,  and  particularly  so  in  regard  to  that  of  an  early 
period.  Sufficient  sources  are,  however,  still  accessible 
to  show  that  the  habits  of  the  primitive  Christians  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  differed  materially  from 
those  of  Christians  in  the  present  day.  The  works  of 
the  ancient  fathers  in  the  church  bear  ample  testimony 
to  this  fact.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
Christians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  it  is  reason- 

*  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary,  note,  ch.  xi.  17, 21. 

f  Rev.  J.  "Wesley's  Notes  to  the  New  Testament,  in  loco. 

i  "  They  had  a  grand  feast,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  **  though  the  dif- 
ferent sects  kept  in  parties  to  themselves  ;  but  all  took  as  ample 
a  supper  as  they  could  provide  (each  bringing  his  own  provision 
with  him,)  before  they  took  what  was  called  the  Lord's  supper/' 
'—Commentaryy  Idem,  note,  21, 

§  Idem.  34. 

II  Idem.  29. 
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able  to  suppose  that  the  habits  of  the  people  at  a  still 
earlier  period  were  not  less  temperate;  and  probably 
much  more  so.  It  is  veiy  certain,  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  these  periods,  excesses  of  an  intemperate  cha- 
racter had  crept  into  the  churches,  and  not  only  called 
forth  the  reprobation  of  the  pious  fathers,  but  the  active 
exercise  of  church  discipline.  How  far  the  temperate 
habits  of  Christians  degenerated,  during  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century,  is  a  matter  difficult  to 
determine.  It  is  not,  however,  unlikely  that  the  luxu- 
rious habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  whom 
at  various  times,  they  must  have  had  frequent  intercourse, 
would  have  a  greater  or  less  injurious  effect  on  their 
moral  condition.  In  a  work  of  Minutius  Felix,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  public  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  is  found  the  following  interesting  and  con- 
clusive evidence,  contained  in  a  defence  of  the  morals 
and  temperate  habits  of  the  Christians.  "  Our  feasts 
are  not  only  chaste  but  sober,  we  indulge  not  ourselves 
in  banquets,  nor  make  our  feasts  with  winey  but  tem- 
per our  cheerfulness  with  gravily  and  seriousness."* 
The  writings  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  and 
commencement  of  the  third,  contain  much  information 
respecting  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
injurious  effects  thereby  produced  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  church. f 

This  writer  exhibits  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
genuine  Christians,  and  enters  into  directions  concerning 
the  appetites.  He  strongly  reprobates  gluttony  and 
luocury,  and  in  particular  the  use  of  a  variety  of  aliments. 
In  corroboration  of  his  views  on  the  latter  subject,  he 
quotes  the  authority  of  Antiphanes,  a  Delian  physician, 
who  was  of  opinion  that  the  use  of  a  variety  of  ediments 
was  one  principal  source  of  disease,  and  earnestly  recom- 

''  *  5  Alinutius  Felix  p.  26. 

'  +  "  Many,"  says  he,  ^  like  brute  beasts  live  only  that  they 
may  eat ;  but  for  us  we  are  commanded  to  eat  that  we  may  live. 
Food  and  pleasure  is  not  the  work  and  design  for  which  we  live 
in  the  world ;  our  residence  here  being  in  order  to  an.  incor- 
ruptible life  ;  and  therefore  our  nonrismnent  ought  to  be  easy 
and  simple,  and  such  as  is  subservient  to  the  main  ends  of  Ufe^ 
health  and  strength."— 2  J?<36dag,  lib.  2,  c.  i.  p.  139. 
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mends  the  adoption  of  a  vegetable  diet.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  then  gives  a  faithful  description  of  the  glutton, 
and  proceeds  to  recommend  the  practice  of  taking  only  one 
meal  a  day,  or  at  the  utmost  two ;  the  breakfast  to  con- 
sist of  dry  bread  without  drinking,  and  the  supper  to 
consist  among  other  similar  articles,  of  milk,  cheese, 
honey,  and  olives.  In  the  second  chapter,  this  celebrated 
father  writes  concerning  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  which, 
lie  says,  should  in  general  be  mingled  with  water.  In 
commenting  on  this  subject,  he  adduces  the  opinion  of 
Artorius,  who  wrote  a  book  concerning  long  life :  that 
no  more  drink  should  he  taken  with  food  than  was  suffi- 
cient to  moisten  it,  in  order  to  assist  digestion.*  The 
quantity  of  wine  thus  drank,  whether  weak  of  itself,  or 
diluted  with  water,  would  be  very  moderate.  The  per- 
sons also  to  whom  this  advice  was  directed  were,  no 
doubt,  those,  who,  although  not  intemperate,  were  not 
sufficiently  cautious  in  their  diet,  as  well  as  those  whose 
riotous  conduct  had  called  forth  general  notice  and  repro- 
bation. The  more  pious  and  devoted  among  the  Chris- 
tians, may  be  supposed  to  have  lived  very  sparingly, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  stood  in  need  of  this  advice,  f 

*  Clarke's  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  350. 

t  The  excellent  Abbe  Fleury,  who  made  the  manners  and 
practices  of  the  primitive  Christians  a  special  object  of  in- 
vestigation, observes  as  follows  : — "  In  their  diet  and  way  of 
eating,  those  Christians  always  (even  out  of  their  fast  days)  ob- 
served a  great  degree  of  frugality  and  moderation.  *  They 
were  taugnt,  not  to  live  to  eat,  but  to  eat  to  live.'  The 
end  of  food  bein^  health  and  strength,  and  keeping  of  the 
body  in  a  condition  fit  for  labour;  all  beyond  this  was  su- 
perfluous and  excessive.  It  was  not,  therefore,  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  study  the  art  of  eating,  or  to  indulge  the  wantonness 
of  the  appetite ;  to  hanker  after  curious  dishes,  sumptuous 
feasts,  or  those  delicacies  of  the  palate  which  could  not  come  to 
the  table  without  the  assistance  of  skilful  cooks,  or  the  science 
of  the  kitchen.  They  applied  to  themselves  that  saying  of  St. 
Paul,  in  a  literal  sense,  and  made  a  general  rule  of  it.  '  It  it 
good  neitlter  to  eat  Jlesh  twr  to  drink  wine,* — Romans  xiv.  21.  Hier. 
ad  Furiam,  Clem.  2.  Psedag.  2.  Rud.  Hymn  antecib.  'Twas 
more  especially  to  ioomen  and  young  people  they  prescribed 
abstinence  from  wine ;  and  as  for  them  that  drank  it,  they  cUwayt 
qitalified  it  with  woOer^* — Mcmnersj  BehomouTy  and  Practices  of  Chrisr 
tians,  by  Abbe  Fleury,  p.  63,  edit.  1698. 

**  Many  of  them  lived  only  upon  salads,  fruits,  'or  pulse ;  nay 
further  yet :  many  there  were,  who  finding  pulse,  (as  peas^ 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  practioes 
of  the  primitive  Christians  first  began  to  degenerate.  The 
churches  of  the  converted  Gr«itiles,  no  doubt,  experienced 
much  anxiety  irom  the  Mling  away  of  many  of  those  con- 
Terts  who  had  formerly  been  connected  with  the  dissolute 
practices  of  the  heathens.  Some  of  the  principal  dangers 
arose  from  these  converts  partially  retainii^  certain  of 
their  old  customs,  and  thus  endeavouring  to  introduce 
occasions  for  sensual  indulgence  into  the  simple  and  lust- 
denying  observances  of  the  Christian  church.  Of  this 
•description  were  the  festivals  subsequently  established  in 
honour  of  distinguished  members  of  thechurch ;  and  which 
afterwards  became  scenes  of  intemperance  and  debauchery, 
and  sources  of  ruin  and  demoralization  to  its  members.* 

It  appears  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians always  diluted  fermented  wine  with  water.  A  prac- 
tice, which,  on  reflection,  will  be  found  to  diflfer  little  from 
that  of  using  water  itself.  The  use  of  wine,  indeed,  pro- 
bably, originated,  not  in  the  desire  to  impart  sensual  sti- 
mulus (which  in  a  diluted  state  it  could  not  retain),  but  in 

beans,  and  lentils,)  too  nourishing  for  them  that  would  subdue 
the  flesh,  reduced  themselves  to  the  living  simply  on  herbs,  with 
a,  little  bread  and  salt ;  taking  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  a  Uteial 
sense — Another,  vho  w  «m^,  eate^  herbs^* — Id^m.  p.  63-4. 

Such  was  the  practice  of  devoted  CSiristians  in  primitiTe 
times,  and  at  a  period  too  when  the  proi^rity  of  the  chtut^  was 
often  impeded  by  the  improper  conduct  of  many  of  its  members. 
Intemperance  was  a  vice  to  which  many  of  the  &thers,  whose 
writings  have  been  handed  down,  make  strong  allumon,  as  a 
practice  contrary  to  the  self-denying  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  primitive  Christians  frequently  adopted  a  practice  of 
Belf-discipline,  which  is  almost  lost  sight  of  by  Christians  of  the 
present  day— that  of  holding  frequent  fasts,  or  days  of  spedal 
devotion  to  God.  That  this  was  a  general  practice  among  th^H 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  "  All,  in  general,  on  their  fast  days,  abstained 
^m  drinking  wine  and  eating  flesh ;  the  greatest  part  fed.  only 
on  pulse,  with  a  little  bread,  others  allowed  themselves  littie 
£shes,  but  on  those  dajs  never  used  any  sort  of  high  sances  or 
relishing  delicacies.  They  confined  themselves  to  cheap  and 
ordinary  diet,  always  expending  less  upon  their  taUes  on  fast 
days,  than  at  any  other  season. — Idem,  p.  69, 60. 

Some  confinea  themselves  only  to  bread  and  water.  The 
X>rimitive  fathers,  indeed,  strongly  recommaided  fasUng  as 
means  to  attain  greater  holiness,  and  to  subdue  the  lusts  ot  the 
£esh,  and  to  gain  a  complete  mastery  over  the  appetites. 

♦  Vide  chap,  iv. 
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the  wish  to  add  an  i^eeable  taste  to  the  water,  which,  in 
that  climate,  was  often  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  of  a 
imd  quality.  Women,  and  in  particular  yoon^  persons^ 
were  dire^^ed  to  abstain  altogetiier  from  Ibe  use  of  wine* 
Aged  persons  only  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  mo-* 
derate  use  of  weak  wines  when  sufficiently  qualified  with 
water.  Contrast  these  &cts  with  the  universal  use  in  the 
present  day  of  highly  intoxicating  wines,  both  by  the 
young  and  the  aged,  among  all  sects  of  the  Christian 
community ;  %  practice  productive  of  most  lamentable 
evils.  It  will  thus  be  seen  what  a  fearfiil  amount  of 
responsibility  rests  on  diose  who  continue  longer  either 
personally  or  otherwise,  support  a  practice  so  anti-chris- 
tian,  both  in  its  character  and  results. 

The  preceding  observations  are,  in  general,  confined  ta 
specific  laws  and  genend  advice,  laid  down  by  the 
^viour  and  his  apostles,  and  more  or  less  adhered  to 
by  the  members  of  all  the  Christian  churches.  The  law 
of  Christian  hve  and  expediency y  however,  as  laid  down 
in  so  distinct  a  manner  by  the  apostle  Paul,  is,  in  reality, 
equally  forcible  as  well  as  binding  upon  the  followers 
of  Christ.  Some  years  before  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  oertain  men  of  Judea,  had 
inculcated  the  false  principle  that  none  could  be  saved 
Bnder  the  Christian  dispensation,  unless  they  complied 
with  the  ceremonial  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law.*  Although 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Apostles  and  Elders  of 
the  church,  this  opinion  gained  many  converts,  not 
only  among  the  Jewish,  but  a&o  among  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Some  of  the  members  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
adopted  this  notion,  and  in  consequ^ice  occasioned  much 
imeasiness  in  the  minds  of  its  wiser  members.  The  most 
important  foature  in  this  controver^  was  the  subject  of  the 
lawfulness  of  complying  with  the  Jewish  regulation  about 
keeping  the  observances  of  paiticular  days,  and  refusing  to 
partake  of  meats  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Jews.  An- 
other matter  of  grievance  was  the  propriety  or  unlawful- 
ness of  partaking  of  meats  which  had,  in  the  first  place, 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  heathens  in  idol  worship, 
and  then  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  public  markets  5  as 

•  Acta  XV. 
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well  as  joining  with  idolaters  in  their  feasts,  where  the 
meats  in  question  were  eaten  as  part  of  the  repasts.  These 
matters  of  dispute  occasioned  considerable  uneasiness  in 
the  churches.  Hence,  St.  Paul's  advice  and  admoni- 
tions. The  apostle,  in  the  first  place,  alludes  to  the 
relatively  enlightened  state  of  the  several  parties,  and  the 
conscientious  motives  which  might  actuate  some  of  them 
in  their  proceedings.  "  Such  persons  as  were  weak  in 
faith  must  be  home  with,  but  not  received  to  doubtful 
disputations."*  The  Jewish  converts  mi^ht  consider 
themselves  bound,  even  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  certain  meats.  Anotner  partj, 
possessed  of  superior  light  and  knowledge,  felt  no  obli- 
gation to  deny  themselves  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
of  partaking  of  such  meat  as  was  proper  for  human  suste- 
nance. They  were  aware  that  the  distinction  of  meats  was 
abolished  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  St.  Paul, 
therefore,  admonishes  the  latter  party,  not  to  despise  those 
who  conscientiously  differ  from  them  in  these  matters. 
*^  For  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things ;  another  who 
is  weak  eateth  herbs.^f  Some  of  the  Jews  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  defilement  from  this  source,  subsisted 
entirely  on  vegetables.  In  a  strange  country,  they  could 
not  be  aware  whether  the  meat  sold  in  the  markets  was 
the  flesh  of  clean  or  unclean  beasts ;  whether  the  blood 
had  been  taken  from  these  animals  as  directed  by  the 
Mosaical  law,  or  whether  they  had  been  offered  to  idols  ;— 
each  of  these  would  form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  con- 
scientious Jews.  A  similar  source  of  distinction  arose  in 
regard  to  the  observance  of  days.  One  man  (the  Jew,) 
esteemed  one  day  above  another ;  another  (the  converted 
Gentile)  esteemed  every  day  alike  ;  each,  however,  made 
it  a  matter  of  conscience.  St.  Paul,  therefi)re,  adds, 
'^  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
However,  they  might'differ  on  subjects  not  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  religion,  they  were  bound  to  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

St.  Paul  admits  the  superior  privileges  of  Christian 
liberty,  but  at  the  same  time,  distinctly  recognizes  its  exer- 
cise, in  association  with  that  charity,  with  which  the  sti*ong 

*  Romans  xiv.  1.  t  Ibid.  3, 
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in  faitb  are  bound  to  regard  their  weaker  brethren.  The 
apostle  also  acknowledges,  that  "  nothmg  which  the 
Almighty  has  created  is  unclean  of  itself;  but  to  him  that 
esteems  anything  to  be  unclean,  it  is  unclean.*  He  imme- 
diately adds,  however,  that  if  a  brother  be  grieved  at 
another's  indulgence,  then  he  walks  not  charitably  by 
persisting  in  claiming  it.  "  Destroy  not  him  with  thy 
meat  for  whom  Christ  died." 

The  remaining  observations  of  the  apostle  are  power- 
ful and  convincing.  The  reqiiirermnts  of  the  gospel  do 
not  consist  in  distinctions  between  "  meat  and  drink,  but 
in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." t  On  the  other  hand,  ike 'privileges  of  Christian 
liberty  lie  not  in  sudi  indulgence  as  is  inconsistent  with  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatui^es.  For  meat  destroy  not 
the  work  of  God.  t  He  concludes  by  affirming,  that 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh 
nor  to  drinh  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  a  brother  stunt" 
hlethy  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak.  § 

The  inspired  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
follows  the  same  line  of  argjument  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness and  propriety  of  eating  meats  which  had  been 
offered  to  idols.  ||  Some  regarded  this  practice  as  inno* 
cent,  while  others  stumbled,  and  were  more  or  less 
induced  to  adopt  the  idolatrous  notions  of  the  heathens. 
The  apostle  states,  that  all  enlightened  believers  were 
aware  that  idols  were  nonentities,  and  that  there  was  na 
other  God  but  one,1F  although  the  heathens  in  the  vanity 
of  their  hearts  believed  that  there  were  many  gods.** 
Nevertheless,  there  were  some  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian church  who  did  not  possess  this  knowledge ;  and 
who  by  taking  part  in  heathen  festivities,  really  partici- 

*  Romans  xiv.  14.  t  Ibid.  17.  $  Ibid.  20. 

§  The  word  offended  trKavdoLki^erai  is  derived  from  trKav^aikoy 
— n,stumblmg  block,  or  according  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  anything  by 
which  a  person  is  caused  to  fall,  especially  into  a  trap  or  ^'w. 
The  same  writer  adds,  that  originally  the  word  signified  the 
jnece  of  wood,  or  key  In  &  trap,  whicm  being  trodden  on,  caused  the 
animal  to  fall  into  a  pit  or  trap  to  close  upon  him.  In  the  New 
Testament,  however,  the  word  generally  refers  to  total  apostacy, 
from  the  Christian  religion,  and  St.  Paul  appeared  to  use  it  in 
this  sense  in  the  quotation  referred  to. — Comment.  Romans  Td\\  21. 

II  1  Corinthians  viiL  H  Ibid  iv.  **  1  Cw.Nm»^» 
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pated  in  the  worship  offered  to  idols  as  such^  and  thus 
had  theii'  consciences  defiled.*  St.  Paul  acknowledges, 
that  indulging  in,  or  refraining  from  meats,  was,  abstract- 
edly considered,  a  matter  of  indifference ;  f  hut  the  bre- 
thren were  bound  to  take  heed,  lest  by  any  means  thi» 
liberty  of  theirs  should  become  a  stumbling  block  to  them 
that  were  weak.  X  For  if  any  man  saw  him  who  had 
knowledge  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  might  not  the 
conscience  of  him  who  was  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat 
those  things  which  were  offered  to  idols,  and  thereby  bring 
himself  into  condemnation  ?  The  concluding  appeal  ousht 
to  be  deeply  considered  by  every  truly  sincere  Christian 
in  the  present  day.  "  And  through  thy  knowledge  shaD 
the  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died  T*  §  *'  But 
when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their 
weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ.  ||  Wherefore, 
if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  broths 
offend."  IF 

The  apostle  subsequently  with  much  earnestness 
warns  them  to  flee  from  idolatry;  and,  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  temptation  to  it,  urges  the  necessity  of  refrain- 
ing from  attendance  at  the  idolatrous  feasts  of  the  hea- 
thens. The  things  which  were  sacrificed  by  the  Gentiles 
were  sacrificed  to  devils ;  and  therefore  Christians  coidd 
not  with  propriety  associate  with  them  in  their  impure 
festivities.  How  could  a  Christian  drink  the  cop  of  the 
Lord,  and  enjoy  the  spirituality  of  divine  trutli,  who  had 
been  participating  in  the  sacrifice  offered  to  demons? 
Admitting,  however,  that  idols  were  nonentities  (as  con- 
ceded by  false  teachers,  who  had  crept  in  the  dinrch),  the 
apostle  reasons  that  attendance  at  uie  feast  instituted  ii 
honour  of  those  idols,  might  be  a  source  of  great  tempta- 
tion to  many  of  the  brethren  who  did  not  possess  so  great 
a  deeree  of  faith  and  knowledge^  Considerations  regaid- 
ing  tne  welfare  of  others  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of 
all  sincere  believers,  and  everything  should  be  avoided 
which  could  militate  against  the  conversioa  of  souls,  sncl 
their  steadfastness  in  faith.     ^'  Whether,  there^re,**  coft- 

*  1  C3or  Tiii.  7.  §  1  C».  viii.  11, 

t  Ibid.  8.  U  Ilnd.  12: 

i  Ibl^.  9.  U  Ihid.  IX 
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eludes  this  inspired  writer,  "  Ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  what* 
soever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.* 

A  singular  feature  presents  itself  in  this  controversy,  not 
unlike  one  that  is  now  displayed  in  regard  to  temperance 
societies.  A  charge  was  brought  against  the  Christian, 
religion,  that  the  Gentile  converts,  by  their  superstition, 
would  do  away  with  the  sacrifices  oiffered  to  idols,  and 
thus  destroy  the  market  for  cattle. f  In  the  same  manner,, 
the  various  temperance  associaticHis  now  established  m 
this  country,  are  accused  of  advocating  principles  de- 
structive to  the  interests  of  trade,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  revenue.  The  philosophising  teachers,  whose  spe- 
culative doctrines  had  occasioned  so  much  uneasiness 
in  the  various  primitive  churches,  with  the  view  ta 
escape  the  terrors  of  persecution,  and  the  desire  to  re- 
concile the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  with  worldly 
conformity,  were  induced  to  promulgate  views  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  objects  of  Christianity^ 
Hence,  the  many  lamentable  divisions,  which  subse- 
quently disturbed  the  peace,  weakened  the  faith,  and 
vitiated  the  practice  of  the  church  of  God. 

Doctrines,  promulgated  by  certain  teachers,  who 
were  believers  in  a  system  consisting  of  Judaism  and 
heathen  philosophy,  occasioned  some  observations  on 
the  subject  of  meats,  in  St.  Paul's  Epbtle  to  the 
Colossians.  The  apostle  warns  the  Colossians,  ^^  to 
beware  lest  they  be  ensnared  through  philosophy  and 
vain  decdit,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ,  in  whom  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  hodUyJ'  %  After  these 
suitable  admonitions  and  advice,  in  which  is  contained  a 
description  of  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  coming  of 
Christ  had  cancelled  the  ceremonial  law ;  and  that  no 
man,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  judge  them  in  respect  to 
meats  and  drinks,  and  other  circumstances  which  he 
specially  mentions,§  and  which  were  merely  types  of 
better  things  that  were  to  come.  The  doctrines  inculcated 
by  these  false  teachers,  and  the  superstitious  abstinences 

*  .1  CoriathlASiB  z.  31.  t  PUay's  Letter  to  Trajan. 

:|:  Colossians  ii.  8,  9.  §  Colossians  iL  1^. 
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which  they  imposed,  were  calculated  to  draw  their  minds 
from  seeking  the  intercession  of  him,  who  was  the  great 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  by  whom  alone  they 
could  secure  free  access  to  the  Almighty,  and  to  the 
throne  of  his  grace. 

In  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  these  perni- 
cious heresies  are  further  adverted  to,  and  the  inefficiency 
of  any  plan  of  salvation  exposed,  which  was  not  founded 
on  the  word  of  God.  Allusions  are  made  to  some,  who  in 
the  latter  times  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed 
to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils.  '^  Forbiddinff 
to  marry  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,  which 
God  hath  created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them 
which  believe  and  know  the  truth.  For  every  creature 
of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received 
with  thanksgiving,  for  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer."*  In  this  Epistle,  St.  Paul  merely  refers 
to  a  superstitious  reliance  on  bodily  abstinences,  as  calcu- 
lated to  procure  divine  favour ;  and  does  not  in  any 
respect  impugn  his  former  declarations,  of  the  inex- 
pediency of  many  things  under  certain  circumstances,  or 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  Christians  abstaining  from 
such  indulgences,  as  might  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
their  weaker  brethren. f 

The  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  so  far  as  they  embrace  this 
object,  form  a  highly  interesting  subject  of  reflection. 
With  that  Apostle,  the  principle  in  question,  was  not 
merely  a  local  and  accidental  arrangement,  but  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  essence  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
—Christian  love.  The  principles  of  Christianity, 
instruct  mankind  not  to  live  for  themselves  only,  but  so 
to  regulate  their  conduct,  that  it  shall  operate  beneficially 
on  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures.  "  Let  no  man 
seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's  welfare.''!  It  is 
the  spirit  of  this  benign  principle,  which  animated  the 
followers  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  enabling  them  patiently 
and  effectually  to  endure  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and  the 
privations  and  degradation,  consequent  on  a  life  of  bene- 

*  1  Tim.  iv.  1, 3,  4, 5. 

t  1  Corinth,  x.  23 ;  Eomans  xiv.  20 :  1  Corinth.  viiL  13. 

t  1  Corinth.  X.  24. 
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volence  and  self-denial.  The  Saviour  himself  was  actu- 
ated by  this  self-denying  benevolence,  of  which  he  is  in 
fact  the  true  fountain.  He  gloriously  exemplified  it 
when  he  came  upon  earth  to  save  poor  perishing  sinners. 
'^Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor, 
that  we  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."* 

Christianity  has  been  the  same  in  its  operation  in  all 
ages,  and  under  all  circumstances.  Its  influence  ouffht 
ever  to  be  in  active  exercise.  Circumstances  continually 
occur,  to  call  forth  Christian  aid  and  sympathy,  and  each 
sincere  follower  of  Jesus,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  which  his  religion 
enjoins,  and  its  prosperity  requires.  "  We  then  that  are 
strong,  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not 
to  please  ourselves. "f 

The  Gospel  also  teaches  mankind  by  example  and 
precept,  to  "  consider  one  another,  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  to  good  works."!  The  principle  of  expediency  or 
Christian  love,  is  in  the  present  day  as  applicable,  and 
urgently  demanded  by  the  vices  of  the  times,  as  it  was  in 
the  age  of  the  Apostle.  Motives  for  Christian  sacrifice 
and  benevolent  exertion,  present  themselves  under  cir- 
cumstances equally  urgent,  with  those  which  actuated 
*Saint  Paul,  when  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  spiritual  advancement  indeed,  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  depends  in  a  great  measure,  on  its  moral  purifi- 
cation and  its  present  and  fiiture  welfare  requires  from 
its  devoted  professors,  sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

The  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  principles,  loudly  call  for  renewed  and  invi- 
gorated exertions  on  the  part  of  its  professors.  Some  of 
tnese  obstacles,  unfortunately,  have  been  found  in  close 
connexion  with  the  Christian  Church.  Among  these 
may  be  included,  the  general  and  unlawful  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  by  all  classes  of  Christian  professors. 
Christians  and  Christian  ministers  in  the  present  day,  not 
unfi*equently  "  err  through  strong  drink,"  the  efforts  of 
the  faithful  servants  of  God,  are  more  or  less  frustrated 
by  sensual  indulgence ;   and  even  the  sanctuary  of  the 

*  2  Corinth,  viii.  9.        t  Bomans  zv.  1.        t  Heb.  x.  24    > 
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Most  Highy  is  polluted  by  the  same  anti-Christian  evil.  < 
The  interests  of  religion,  our  spiritual  wel&re  and  hap- 
piness, the  happiness  and  safety  of  our  families  and 
succeeding  generations,  demand  from  us  renewed  and 
unceasing  sacrifice  and  efibrts  to  remove  this  formidable 
enemy  to  religion,  to  morals,  and  to  truth. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


ItfEANS    EMPLOYED    IN     VARIOUS    AGES    AND   COUNTRIES, 

TO     REMOVE     INTEMPERANCE. 


•'*  Almost  every  legislator  of  the  world,  from  what  ever  original 
he  derived  nis  authority,  has  exerted  it  in  the  prohibition  of 
such  foods,  as  tended  to  injure  the  health,  and,  destroy  the 
vigour  of  the  people  for  whom  he  designed  his  institutions.* 


'The  evils  of  intemperance  have  been  variously  estimated 
at  different  periods  of  the  world.  In  times  of  primitive 
simplicity,  great  caution  was  observed  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  virtuous  feelings  of 
society,  however,  gradually  gave  way  before  an  increasing 
appetite  for  luxurious  gratification.  The  regulations  of 
the  state,  even  in  our  own  enlightened  country,  bear  tha 
-stamp  of  proportionate  deterioration,  and  more  or  less 
harmonize  witn  the  depraved  morals  of  the  age.  Such 
has  been  the  general  experience  of  mankind,  in  regard 
to  those  national  laws  which  have  reference  to  intem- 
perance. They  bear  an  exact  relation  to  the  general 
estimation  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  held,  and 
accordingly  will  be  found  in  their  general  character,  to 
correspond  with  the  virtue  and  morality,  or  vice  and 
intemperance  of  the  age  and  country  which  produces 
them. 

The  mapners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  have  already- 
been  detailed  at  considerable  length;  it  is  unnecessary 
therefore,  to  allude  to  the  habits  of  that  remarkable  nation, 
further  than  by  stating,  that  the  temperate  practices  of 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  appear  in  a  ^e-^X*  xiCkR^ssvix^Xa 
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have  been  derived  from  the  regulations  of  the  Jewish 
economy. 

The  records  of  Persian  historj',  present  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  advantages  derived  from  temperance ;  as 
well  as  the  pernicious  consequences  of  indulgence  in 
luxurious  and  intemperate  habits.  In  its  days  of  simpli- 
city, the  Persian  nation  set  an  example  of  temperance 
and  sobriety  to  surrounding  nations,  worthy  of  universal 
imitation.  Their  children  were  trained  up  professedly, 
with  the  design  to  benefit  the  state,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community ;  and  as  an  essential 
means  of  securing  this  object,  they  were  eai'Iy  taught  to 
practice  abstinence  and  self-denial. 

The  history  of  Cyms  abounds  with  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  From  the  earliest  period  he  was  trained  in  the  tem- 
perate habits  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  bom,  and 
when  arrived  at  more  mature  age,  he  refused  to  depart 
from  the  frugal  practices  of  his  early  years.  The  same 
self-denial  was  enjoined  upon  his  soldiers .  By  this  means 
he  accomplished  the  mighty  achievements  for  which  his 
name  has  been  so  conspicuously  handed  down  to 
posterity.*  Cyrus  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  possessed  of 
all  the  vigour  and  advantages  of  youth,  and  in  the  enjoy- 


*  Xenophon  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  relative  to  Cyms^ 
which  occun*ed  during  a  visit,  which  the  latter  made,  when  a  boy, 
to  his  maternal  grancfiather  Astyages.  Cyrus  was  asked  by  his 
grandfather,  why  he  did  not  swallow  some  of  the  wine! 
''  Because  truly,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  was  afraid  there  had 
been  poison  mixed  with  the  cup ;  for  when  you  feasted  your 
friends  upon  your  hirth-day,  I  plainly  found  the  Sacsean  (slave) 
had  poured  you  out  all  poison."  *'And  how  child,**  replied 
Astyages,  "  did  you  know  this  ?"  **  Truly,**  said  Cyrus,  **  because 
I  saw  you  all  disordered  in  body  and  mind  ;  for  ftrst,  what  yon 
do  not  allow  us  boys  to  do,  that  you  did  yourselves  :  for  you  all 
bawled  together,  and  could  learn  nothing  of  each  other,  then  you 
fell  to  singing  very  ridicuously ;  and  without  attending  to  the 
einger,  you  swore  he  sung  admirably  ;  then  every  one  telling 
stories  of  his  own  strength,  you  rose  and  fell  to  dancing,  but 
without  all  rule  and  measure,  for  you  could  not  so  much  as 
keep  yourself  upright,  then  you  all  entirely  forgot  yourselves ; 
you,  that  you  were  king,  and  they  that  you  were  their  governor ; 
and  then  for  the  first  time,  I  discovered  that  you  were  cele- 
brating a  festival,  where  all  were  allowed  to  talk  with  equal 
liberty  for  you  never  ceased  talking."— JK>wop*on  Cyropcedia^  b.  i- 
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ment  of  the  immense  possessions  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  successful  and  victorious  career. 

The  Persians  in  their  primitive  state,  refrained  from 
the  use  of  wine,  except  at  festive  entertainments.  Even 
on  those  occasions,  the  excessive  use  of  it  was  interdicted 
by  the  law.  "  It  was  provided  for  by  law,''  remarks 
Xenophon,  "  that  no  pitchers,  or  large  wine  vessels, 
should  be  brought  in  at  entertainments ;  as  being  sensible 
that  if  they  kept  from  drinking  too  much,  their  consti- 
tutions both  of  body  and  mind  would  suffer  less."* 

The  records  of  Egyptian  history,  afford  us  but  scanty 
information  in  regard  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  Prior  to  a  particular  period  in  their 
history,  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine  was  looked  upon  as 
unlawful,  and  consequently  prohibited.  The  simple  juice 
of  the  grape,  however,  or  unfermented  wine,  was  in  use 
at  an  earlyperiod.  Until  the  accession  of  Psammeticus, 
the  kings  of  Egypt  who  held  the  sacred  office  of  Priests, 
abstained  altogether  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  wine. 
This  monarch  flourished  about  six  hundred  and  forty 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  probably  acquired 
a  fondness  for  wine  during  his  abode  with  the  Syrians,  to 
whom  he  fled  for  protection,  when  his  dominions  were 
invaded  by  Sabacus,  king  of  Ethiopia.  Plutarch  how- 
ever on  the  authority  of  HecatSBUs,  informs  us  that  the 
quantity  of  wine  used  by  this  king  and  his  successors, 
was  definitely  prescribed.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  affirms 
the  same  fact.  The  Egyptians,  he  remarks,  prescribed 
even  to  their  kings,  a  stinted  measure  of  wine  at  their 
meals ;  so  much  indeed  as  would  refresh,  but  not  in- 
ebriate, f 

TheRomans,  during  the  first  ages  of  their  national  exist- 
ence, were  exceedingly  simple  and  temperate  in  their  man- 
ners. The  vice  of  drunkenness  was  unknown  to  this  people 
during  the  existence  of  the  republic.  Wine  did  not  come 
into  general  use,  nor  indeed  was  the  vine  cultivated  until 
about  six  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Pliny,  who  also  informs  us  that  the  primitive  liba- 


Cyropsed.  lib.  8.  t  Diod.  sic.  lib.  !• 
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tions  of  the  Romans,  consisted  of  milk  and  other  c^Ear- 
ings  of  like  simplicity.  Noma,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Romulus,  made  a  law,  whidi,  on  account  of  the  ^veat 
scarcity  of  wine,  directed  that  no  man  slumld  spnnkle 
die  funereal  pile  with  it;  and  Lucius  Papynos,  previovs 
to  his  engagement  with  the  Sanmites,  made  no  other  tow 
than  that  hie  would  in  case  of  victory  o£Ser  to  Jvpter  a 
small  cup  or  gohlet  of  wine. 

The  regulations  of  the  Romans  at  this  period,  in  rdsL-- 
lion  to  me  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  w^e  exceed- 
ingly severe,  and  r^orously  eniorced.    ^^  Amongst  the 
Romans,"  remarks  .Mian,  ''it  was  a  strict  law,  thatao^ 
woman  (hond  or  fifee)  should  drink  wine ',  nor  any  male 
VMtH  he  had  attained  to  ^e  age  of  thirty-five  years."^ 
Athenffius  makes  a  similar  statem^it,  except  that  in  Ae 
latter  instance,  the  period  fixed  was  thirty  yean,  instead 
of  thirty-five,  as  stated  by  ^lian.f    The  regid«ti(m  ia 
relation  to  women  in  particular,  was  stridly  enfereed*^ 
tt  had  its  origin  as  early  as  the  age  of  Romulus.     Bal- 
dainus,   however,  states,  that  the  Latian  women  wlio^ 
existed  at  a  period  prior  to  the  building  of  Rome^  wete 
exceedingly  abstemious.     Fatua  Fauna,  the  sist^  and 
wife  of  Faonus,  was  scourged  to  death  with  myrtle  iod% 
by  her  own  husband  for  drinking  ofi*  a  large  pot  of  wiae4 
llie  law  of  Romulus  enacted — "  Si  vinum  (mulier)  Mert^,. 
domi  ut  aduUeram  puniuwto,^    That  is,  that  the  hudbaDi 
in  coi^unction  with  his  relations,  might  punii^  tbe  wife 
at  home,  with  the  same  severity  as  if  she  were  diseorsxei 
to  be  an  adultiess.     Dionysius  Halicamassus,  thus  stsfees- 
the  reascHi  of  this  enactment: — '^ Romulus  deemed  it 
proper  to  punish  both  these,  as  the  greatest  crimes  that 
wonaken  oan  be  guilty  of,  with  consideration  of  tkeir  sex^ 
He  looked  upon  lewdness  as  the  first  step  to  all  tBorts  of 
insolence  and  disorder,  and  drunkenness  as  the  gmd 
incentive  to  lewdness."    Valerius  Maximus  fiiliy  corro^ 
borates  the  preceding  quotation.     Wine,  he  asserts,  was 
forbidden  to  women,  lest  by  its  use,  they  shcrald  ftlliafe^ 
some  extravagance.     Vim  usus  olim  Momanis 

*  .fflian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  2,  c.  xxxviii. 
+  AthensBus  lib.  10,  c.  vii. 
t  Balduinus  in  hane  Legem  Romuli, 
i  Ibid,  «n2  Leges  BotmUu 
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ignotusfuitj  ne  scilicet  in  cdiquod  dedecus  prolaberentur,* 
Near  relations  were  permitted  to  salute  females  when 
they  came  into  their  houses,  in  order  to  smell  whether 
they  had  tasted  any  temetamj  the  name  by  which  at  that 
period  they  distinguished  wine.  On  conviction,  the 
guilty  woman  received  the  punishment  of  adultery,  in 
other  words,  death.  Ignatius  Mecenius,  killed  his  wife 
on  the  discovery  that  she  had  been  drinking  wine,  with* 
cmt  even  the  formality  of  consulting  with  his  relations. 
He  was  pardoned  for  this  act  by  Romulus,  in  whose  reign 
it  occurred.  Plinyf  and  Valerius  Maximus,]:  both  attest 
this  circumstance.  They  not  only  relate  the  particulars 
of  the  case,  but  give  the  reason  why  the  husband  was 
acquitted  of  murder.  Fabius  Pictor,  in  his  annals,  states 
that  a  Roman  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her  own  rela- 
tions,  for  having  picked  the  loek  of  a  chest,  in  which  the 
keys  of  the  wine  cellar  were  deposited.^ 

The  Roman  Censors  were  magistrates,!!  appointed  to 
inspect  the  morals  of  the  citizens,  and  were  entrusted  with 
power  to  expel  out  of  the  senate,  or  take  away  a  horse 
U'om  any  man  who  gave  himself  up  to  sensual  pleasures, 
such  as  debauchery  and  intemperance.  Alexander  ab 
Alejandro,  thus  refers  to  this  power.  ^^The  ancient 
R(Mnans  so  much  hated  drunkaardsy  that  their  Censors 
turned  them  out  of  the  senate,  and  branded  them  with 
legal  infamy,  as  unworthy  to  bear  public  honours  and 
offices.  They  thought  it  scandalous  that  men  of  drunken 
morals,  and  (thereby)  broken  constitutions,  and  such  as 
were  noted  for  lewdness,  should  be  admitted  to  any  trust 
in  the  Government,  or  to  consult  upon  afiairs  which 
related  to  the  Commonwealth.*'ir  Under  the  first  empe- 
rors, intemperance  was  a  vice  to  which  women  as  well  as 
men  were  equally  addicted.  Pliny  complains  in  bitter 
terms  of  the  drunken  practices  of  females  in  his  time. 

The  Gredks,  like  tne  Romans,  during  the  earlier  and 
more  prosperous  part  of  their  career,  were  temperate  and 
sober  m  their  habits.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
temperance  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  sunk  under  the  in- 
sinuating advances  of  luxury  and  intemperance. 

*  VaJ.  Max.  lib.  2,  c.  i.  $  Pliny  b.  14,  c.  xiii. 

+  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  14,  c.  xiii.      ||  Alex  ab  Alex  b.  3,  c.  xi. 

%  Val.  Maximus  lib.  6,  c.  iii.  •R  Ibid. 
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The  most  prominent  of  the  institutions  established 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  for  the  promotion  of  moral 
principles,  and  temperate  habits,  were  denominated 
^icatrKoXeia  attHftfiocrvvriQ  schools  of  temperance  and  sobriety. 
A  great  number  of  individuals  assembled,  and  partook  of 
a  finigal  and  temperate  repast,  provided  for  that  purpose 
by  general  contribution.  On  these  occasions,  the  persons 
present  profited  by  the  example  and  discourse  of  the 
elders  of  the  place.  The  wines  used  at  these  banquets, 
were  not  only  greatly  inferior  in  potency  to  the  wines  of 
the  present  day,  but  were  invariably  mixed  with  water. 
One  of  their  laws  in  reference  to  these  public  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  ^^none  but  mixed  7vines  should  be 
drunk  at  banquets,"*  The  Areopagite  was  commanded 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  di'unkards.f  These  inspectors 
of  public  morals  were  held  in  great  respect  among  the 
people.  They  were  empowered  to  examine  into  the  lives 
of  all  the  members  of  the  community,  and  to  punish  those 
who  were  irregular  in  their  manners,  as  well  as  to  reward 
the  virtuous  and  circumspect.  The  senate  and  court  of 
the  Areopagus,  according  to  Aristides,  was  rwi/  ey  roig 
EXXjyert  ciKaerrepibjy  Ti^iwrarov  Kai  ayiwrarov  tfie  most 
sacred  and  venerable  tribunal  in  all  Greece,  Such  Arch- 
ons  were  admitted  into  this  select  body  as  had  behaved 
correctly  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust,  and  were  irre- 
proachable in  their  private  conduct.  To  have  been 
sitting  in  a  tavern  or  public-house,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
to  deny  an  Archon  admission  into  it.  This  dignity  was 
continued  to  them  during  the  whole  of  their  fives.  If 
any  of  the  senators  however  were  convicted  of  immoral 
conduct,  they  were  presently  expelled  without  mercy  or 
favour.!  The  law  in  relation  to  Archons  was  exceedingly 
severe.  "  An  Archon  that  sJvall  be  seen  overcliargm 
with  winCy  shall  suffer  death,"  Tw  Ap^oyrt  ayfieOvtav 
\ri6dri  ^ayaroy  eiyai  tuo  ^rffiiay.  This  law  was  enacted  by 
Solon,  the  famous  lawgiver.  § 

In  Athens,   taverns    were    held  in   much    disrepute. 
Isocrates  informs  us,  that  no  person,  not  even  a  servant 

*  Alexis  -Slsopo. 

t  Potter's  ArchcBologia  Grocca,  vol  i.  p.  122. 

§  Diog^.  Laert  in  Solone,  1.  i.  §,  57. 

t  Athenseus  lib.  6. 
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who  pretended  to  any  regular  inorah,  durst  he  seen  to  eat 
or  drink  in  such  houses.     Ei/   icanyXctw  Ie  ^ayftv  iy  ttcciv 

Towards  the  decline  of  Grecian  morals,  these  rigorous 
precautions  in  regard  to  their  public  magistrates,  became 
less  observed.  Men  of  loose  lives  and  mean  fortunes,  as 
well  as  persons  of  high  quality  and  strict  virtue,  were 
admitted  to  that  office.  From  thence  may  be  dated,  the 
decline  of  their  national  prosperity.  The  Spartans  or 
Lacedaemonians  according  to  Plato  and  Xenophon,  looked 
upon  intemperance  with  great  detestation.  Their  laws 
had  special  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  temperance 
and  sobriety,  t  Xenophon  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  the  Spartans  : — "  They  prohibited 
all  unnecessary  tipplings,  which  do  mischief  to  the  mind 
and  body,  and  suirered  nobody  to  drink  but  when  natural 
thirst  required  it. "t  Plutarch  relates  that  the  Spartans 
were  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  their  slaves,  or  helots,  in 
a  state  of  drunkenness  to  their  children,  in  order  to  excite 
in  them  a  disgust  of  vinous  indulgence.  Toic  fraitriv 
ETre^eiKvvovTtiQ  EiXwrac  jieOva'ayTag  eigaTrorpoTrriv  iroXvoiviag,^ 

The  laws  of  Plato  are  also  worthy  of  consideration. 
"  First,"  he  observes,  "  let  children  taste  no  wine  at  all  to 
the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age,  from  thence  till  they  be 
thirty;  young  men  may  use  it,  but  with  moderation, 
abstaining  entirely  from  drunkenness,  and,  indeed,  from 
drinking  much  wine.''\\  When  they  attain  their  fortieth 
year,  he  allows  them  to  attend  feasts,  and  to  make  a  freer 
use  of  wine,  which  he  looks  upon  as  eiriK&pbJv  rrig  rtt 
yripvjg  averTripoTtfTog,  very  proper  to  qualify  the  austerities 

*  Isocr.  Areopag. 

t  Plato  in  his  celebrated  code  of  laws,  represents  Megillus,  a 
Lacedaimonian,  as  uttering  the  following  lan^age  : — '^  That  by 
which  men  chiefly  fall  into  the  greatest  luxuries,  insolence  and 
all  sorts  of  moral  madness,  our  laws  have  eflfectually  rooted  out 
of  our  country.  You  shall  neither  in  villages  nor  towns  belonging 
to  the  Spartan  state,  see  any  such  things  as  drinking  dtibs,  or  the 
usual  consequences  of  them.  Nor  is  there  any  man,  who  should 
iind  another  that  had  drank  to  excess,  and  would  not  presently 
bring  him  to  severe  punishment,  even  the  festival  of  Bacchus 
would  be  no  pretence  to  excuse  him." — Plato  de  Legxhy  lib.  1. 

X  Zenophon  de  Rep.  Laced,  c.v.  §.  4. 

§  Plutarch  in  Instit.  Laconicis. 


H  P^oeo  de  Legib.  lib.  2. 
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Qfmeaa  in  years.  This,  however,  must  be  done  with  doe 
r^ard  to  laws  and  good  order,  as  men  that  are  careM 
to  preserve  sobriety.  The  company  th^  associate  wiA, 
must  be  select,  and  the  times  of  rekxation  suitable,  and 
not  to  inter£»%  wkh  such  business  as  may  require  th^ 
prior  attention. 

Thelawsof  most  of  the  othar  nations  of  antiquity,  eontun 
severe  enactments  against  intemperance.  The  Indians,, 
according  to  Strabo,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandnno^ 
held  it  unlawful  to  drink  wine  on  any  other  occasion  than 
at  their  sacrifices.  If  a  woman  killed  their  monarch  in  a 
i^te  of  drunkenness,  she  was  rewarded  by  marris^  vnSoL 
his  successor.* 

Soldiers  while  engaged  in  military  service,  by  a  \tm  of 
the  Carthaj^inians,  were  prohibited  the  use  of  wine. 
Male  and  remale  servants  were  also  denied  the  use  of 
strong  drink  under  severe  penalties.  Mi^^citote  fiifSeya 
fire  97-paro9rc^»  yevetrOat  rvn  r«  wofiarog  (pivti)  aXX  vhparrevm. 
ffvyyiyyetrOai  ruroy  rov  ypovov  ofiravTa.  Kat  rora  iroXtr 
fUfrs,  htiXov  ixryrt  ZkiKriv  yeyeerOat  wfirfht^OTt'  fil^£  Apf)(oyT9e 
Tvrov  TOP  tviavTOv  ov  av  ap^^oxrc,  fxrj^^  av  Kv^opyrfrag,  /uafie 
ducaerraQ  eytpyac  ovracy  otys  yeyetrdai  TOTrapa^av-i* 

Zaleucus  the  Locrian,  according  to  Atheneus,  made  it 
death  for  any  man  to  drink  wine  unmixed  with  wat^,. 
unless  prescribed  by  a  physician,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.^ 

Among  the  Massilians  and  Milesians,  women  at  any 
Ji^e  were  interdicted  from  drinking  wine ;  they  were  to 
restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of  water.  §  An  excelleiit 
authority  informs  us,  that  this  law  was  intended  to  pre-^ 
serve  the  purity  and  chastity  of  their  inclinations  ;  wine 
being  known  to  be  a  great  incentive  to  lewdness. 

*  Strabo  1. 15,  Alex  ab  Alex^  1. 3.  c.  xxi. 

f  Plato  de  Legib,  lib.  2. 
^  t  Zeleucus,  in  order  to  restrain  luxury,  enacted  the  following 
singular  law  : — No  free-born  woman  when  she  went  abroad,  was 
to  be  attended  by  more  than  one  handmaid,  unless  she  noere  drunk  ^ 
no  such  woman,  moreover,  was  permitted  to  walk  out  under 
ni^t,  unless  with  an  intention  to  play  the  ho/riot.  This  law  was  emi- 
nently successful  in  its  results,  for  observes  Diodorus,  Siculus 
lib.  12,  none  were  willing  to  expose  their  characters  to  derision 
or  contempt,  by  acknowledgment  of  such  moral  transgressions. 

§  (Elian.  Yar.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  38.  AthensDUSj  Ub.  x.  cap.  7. 
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LycuTguSy  king  of  Thrace^  alarmed  at  the  intemperance 
which  existed  amongst  his  peo|de,  commanded  all  the 
vines  in  the  kingdom  to  he  totally  extirpated. 

Ahout  the  year  704^  a  like  measure  was  enforced  I^ 
Ta*haldus9  a  Bulgarian  prince.  The  Ayares,  whom  he 
had  conquered,  hy  their  own  confession,  had  heen  ruined 
hy  intemperance.  Their  magistrates  had  neglected  to 
exercise  a  due  authority  to  prevent  this  evil.  On  arriving 
at  his  own  kingdom,  Terli^ldus  as  a  certain  preventative 
of  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  issued  a  command  to  extirpate 
all  the  vines. 

The  Franks,  under  the  wise  government  of  Charle- 
maime,  or  Charles  the  Great,  had  numerous  regulations 
on  me  subject  of  intemperance.  This  celebrated  warrior 
himself,  practised  the  virtues  he  so  strongly  reconmiended 
to  others.  "  Nobody  needs  wonder,"  observes  Baluzius, 
'^  that  so  great  a  prince  as  Charlemaigne,  took  care  to  ad- 
monish his  subjects  against  drunkenness  ;  for  he  himself 
(as  Eginhard  relates)  was  temperate  both  in  eating  and  in 
drinking,  but  most  of  all  so  in  the  latter ;  being  one  that 
had  an  aversion  to  drunkenness  in  any  man  whomsoever, 
and  much  more  abhorred  it  in  himself  and  those  about 
him.''*  In  a  constitution  which  he  made  at  the  General 
Diet,  at  Paderbom,  A.D.  777,  in  favour  of  his  nobility, 
after  conferring  upon  them  some  valuable  jMivileges,  he 
gave  them  the  following  caution : — "  Take  care  that  this 
eminence  of  rank,  and  these  high  privileges  which  you 
have  merited  and  obtained  as  the  reward  of  your  valour, 
be  not  sullied  by  drunkenness,  scurrility,  or  any  vice :  lest 
what  was  intended  to  do  honour  to  you,  redound  to 
punishment ;  which  if  he  be  guilty  of  such  excesses,  shall 
be  inflicted  upon  you  :  and  this  right  of  punishing  you 
for  them,  we  reserve  perpetually  to  ourselves  and  our 
royal  successors."t 

The  same  restrictions  were  laid  upon  his  soldiers,  whom 
he  directed  not  to  persiiade  or  command  their  brother 
soldiers f  or  any  one  else  to  drink.  Ut  in  hoste  nemo 
parem  suum,  vel  quemlibet  alterum  hominem  bibere 
roget,  (al  coget.]:) 

*  Baluz,  Tom.  2,  not.  in  Libros  Capitular  col.  1173,  v.  Ebrietate. 
+  Const,  de  Privil  Nobilium  Goldast.  torn  3. 
t  Capit.  2,  A.D.  812,  c.  vi.  Baluz.  torn.  1. 
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These  prohibitory  mandates  extended  to  all  classes  of 
society.  The  elder  part  of  the  community,  in  particalaTy 
were  commanded  to  abstain  from  dronkenness^  that  they 
might  set  a  good  example  of  sobriety  to  the  younger.* 
The  following  law  in  regard  to  intemperance,  was  enacted 
either  by  Charles,  or  his  son  Lewis : — "  We  cominand 
that  the  great  evil  of  drunkenness,  the  root  of  all  other 
vices,  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care.  He  that  will 
not  avoid  it,  we  do  decree,  shall  be  excommunicated,  till 
he  give  satisfaction  that  he  will  reform.  Qui  autem  hoc 
vitare  noluerit,  excommunicandum  esse  decrevimus,  usque 
ad  emendationem  congruam.f 

Most  of  the  laws  of  Charlemaigne,  were  directed  in 
the  most  severe  terms  against  all  the  temptations  to  intem- 
pjerance,  such  as  tippling,  and  compelling  and  persuading 
others  to  drink.  Goldastus  remarks,  ebrietatem  inhibuitj 
neve  alius  alii  propinaret.X  Charles  not  only  prohibited 
drunkenness,  but  the  drinking  of  healths  in  company. 
The  latter  practice  has  ever  been  a  precursor  of  the 
former. 

The  Anglo  Saxons,  had  a  curious  regulation  in  relation 
to  drinking.  It  was  enacted  by  Edgar y  and  was  intended 
to  restrain  immoderate  vinous  indulgence.  Their  drink* 
ing  cups  were  required  to  have  golden  or  silver  nails,  or 
studs  perpendicularly  affixed  to  their  sides,  at  stated  dis- 
tances, so  that  each  person,  when  the  vessel  was  handed 
round,  might  know  his  exact  measure,  and  neither  drink 
himself,  nor  oblige  others  to  drink  beyond  it.  Brompton§ 
and  Selden,||  distinctly  allude  to  this  law.  They  leave  us 
in  the  dark,  however,  as  to  the  number  of  cups  which 
might  be  taken,  without  some  restraint,  on  which  point,  the 
law  in  question  could  not,  as  indeed  history  informs  us  it 
did  not,  effect  much  benefit  in  the  way  it  was  intended. 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Welch  and  Scotch,  contain 
strong  injunctions  against  intemperance,  and  in  parti- 
cular in  reference  to  those  who  held  important  stations 
in  society.  An  ancient  Welch  enactment  enjoins  sobriety 
among  the  three  principal  j>rq/^5io7iaZ  branches  of  society. 


* 


Capitular  1.  c.  161.  t  Goldast.  torn.  1. 

+  Addit  3.,  ad  Capitular  c.  36.     §  Brompton'i[Clironicleg,col.  869. 

II  Selden,  Analecta,  1. 2,  c.  vi. 
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If  any  injury  was  done  to  them  while  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness^  they  could  not  obtain  legal  redress  for  it. 
Judges  were  always  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  administer 
justice ;  the  clergy  in  a  fit  condition  to  communicate  the 
sacrament;  and  physicians  always  to  be  prepared  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  their  profession.* 

In  another  copy  of  the  same  law,  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  H.  Spelman,  it  is  added^  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
who  is  denominated  Sacerdos  Curue^  was  never  to  be  in 
a  state  of  inebriation,  that  he  might  always  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  and  send  out  public  despatches. f 

The  writings  of  Hector  Boetius  sufficiently  show  the 
severity  of  the  Scottish  laws,  in  reference  to  the  subject, 
under  consideration,  and  the  utter  detestation  in  which  in 
ancient  times  that  nation  held  drunkenness. 

Laws  for  the  suppression  of  luxury  were  enacted  at 
Scone,  A.  D.  861,  by  king  Constantine  the  Second. 
One  of  these  commanded  young  persons  of  either  sex, 
to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  inebriating  liquors. 
Death  was  the  punishment  on  conviction  of  drunkenness.X 

The  laws  of  the  ancient  Scots  in  relation  to  those  who 
kept  houses  for  the  sale  of  drink,  were  peremptory  and 
severe.  These  individuals  were  regarded  as  persons,  who, 
unhappily  for  the  interests  of  the  nation,  made  provision 
rather  for  the  pleasures,  than  the  necessities  of  mankind, 
and  who  generally  enticed  men  to  a  debauched  and  vicious 
life.§  It  is  said,  that  Argadus,  Administrator  of  Scotland, 
A.  I).  160,  confiscated  their  goods,  pulled  down  their 
houses,  and  banished  the  men,\\  Constantine  the  Second 
also  is  said  to  have  made  a  law,  by  which  their  houses 
were  to  be  destroyed,  and  themselves  banished.  If  they 
did  not  submit  to  this  law,  they  were  to  be  hung.^ 

Drunkenness  in  youth  among  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
was  also  deemed  a  capital  crime.  Even  in  advanced 
years,  it  was  punished  with  great  severity.     In  the  case 

*  MS.  Mert..  fol.52,  6.  t  Spelin.Conc.,1.  p.  459. 

$IIect.Boet.lib.  10. 

§  Lixas,  Cupediarios,  Popmones,  similique  hominum  genus,  ade 
mortalium  voliiptatem,  magis  qukm  necessitatem,  malo  genio 
paratum,  ad  delicias  contra  patrium  ritum  alliciens,  citans,  impel- 
lens,  publicatis  jfortunis,  dirutisque  sedibus,  proscripsit. — Hect, 
Boet. 

II  Hect.  Boet.  cit.per.  Disney,  Laws  against  ImmoT^iafc^^-^^'^'V, 

H  Hect.  Boet.  lib.  v.  et  1. 10. 
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of  a  Dobleman^  it  inciirred  not  only  forfeiture  of  office 
and  rank,  but  entailed  in&my  on  its  unfortunate  subject. 

An  ancient  law  of  Spain  decreed,  that  if  a  person  o£ 
rank  was  convicted,  even  of  a  capital  offence,  be  should 
be  pardoned  on  pleading  in  extenuation,  that  he  was 
drunk  at  the  time  of  its  perpetration.  It  was  taken  for 
granted,  that  any  one  who  laid  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  gentleman,  would  rather  suffer  death  than  confess  him- 
self guilty  of  so  degrading  a  vice. 

The  history  of  Eastern  countries,  perhaps,  pres^its 
us  with  the  most  remarkable  and  successful  attempt  on 
record,  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  intemperance.  This 
observation  applies  in  particular  to  those  districts  whose 
inhabitants  strictly  are  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 

The  Mahometan  prohibiti<m  from  wine,  is  stated  on 
good  authority,  not  to  have  originated  with  the  prophet, 
but  to  have  been  taken  from  a  sacred  book  called  the 
Taalim.* 

*  The  author  of  this  learned  book  gives  the  following  singular 
reason  for  its  enactment : — It  is,  however,  known  omy  to  the 
learned  doctors  of  the  relis;ion  of  the  Koran.  Two  angels,  the 
one  called  Arot,  and  the  other  Marot,  were  sent,  in  preference 
to  all  others,  to  ^vem  the  world,  with  express  orders  not  ta 
drink  wine.  A  difference  happening  to  arise  between  a  husband 
and  wife,  who  previously  had  lived  together  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony ;  the  latter,  who  was  desirous  to  regain  the  affections  of 
ker  husband,  imagined  that  she  could  easily  accomplish  so  desi- 
rable an  object  by  the  mediation  of  the  two  favourites  of  heaven. 
She  accordingly  invited  them  to  her  house,  where  they  were 
received  with  every  mark  of  distinction.  Wine  was  presented 
to  them  in  a  cup,  which  they  were  not  able  to  refuse  from  the 
Iteautifiil  hands  that  offered  it.  "  It  is  not,**  remarks  the  writer, 
from  whose  work  this  narration  is  taken,  "  very  excusable  in 
celestial  beings  to  become  mortal  for  the  sake  of  a  fine  woman.** 
They  tasted  of  the  liquor,  which  appeared  to  them  so  delicious 
in  its  nature,  that  they  drank  too  much  of  it ;  so  that  becoming 
inflamed,  and  even  intoxicated  by  it,  they  were  desirous  to 
repay  their  kind  hostess  by  certain  marks  oi  attachment,  which, 
remarks  the  same  wi*iter,  are  in  general  more  used  by  lovers 
than  by  husbands.  The  woman  being  faithful  and  chaste,  was 
much  embarassed  and  concerned  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma. 
Under  a  pretence  of  curiosity,  however,  she  asked  the  two  mes- 
sengers what  words  they  made  use  of  to  protfft'e  a  return  to 
heaven.  One  weakness  generally  leads  to  another,  and  the  angels 
disclosed  to  her  their  important  secret.  The  woman  instantly  pro- 
fited by  their  disclosure,  and  ascended  to  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal, where,  in  a  suppliant  tone,  she  exposed  her  complaint,  which 
was  heard  with  justice.    TYie  "EaVk'ex  q1  XJaa  \STsix^\a^  did  evea 
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In  the  Korsn,  howefer,  the  prophet  attribates  this 
prohibition  ahogethcr  to  the  broils  which  wke  and  games 
of  chance  had  occasioned  among  his  followers.  ^  The 
devil  desires  to  sow  disseasioBS  and  hatred  among  men, 
through  wine  and  games  of  chance;  be  obedient  to  €rod, 
and  the  prophet  his  apostle^  and  take  heed  to  your- 
selves."  Mr.  Sale  and  Sieur  de  Ryer,  both  agree  in 
opinion,  that  Mahomet  commanded  this  prohibition,  in 
conseqaence  of  these  disturbances  and  qoarr^,  <$om-^ 
bined  with  the  neglect  of  religions  duties  which  the  use 
of  wine  occa^kms.* 

Abnlfeda  assigns  another  reason  for  the  prohi- 
bition, in  his  account  of  the  prophet's  night  ioumey 
to  heaven.  The  angd  Gabriel  presented  to  we  pro* 
phet  three  cups,  one  of  which  contained  wine,  the  oth«r 
milk,  and  the  third  was  filled  with  honey.  Mahomet 
made  choice  of  the  milk,  after  which  he  heard  a  voice, 
which  said,  ^^  Thou  hast  made  a  ludsy  choice,  Mahomet, 
since,  hadst  thou  drank  of  the  wine,  thy  nation  would 
have  deviated  from  the  right  path,  and,  consequently,  in 
their  enterpiizes,  have  proved  unsuccessful.''  These  facts 
sufficiently  show  that  this  celebrated  enactment  had  its 
CHrigin  in  motives  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Mahomet,  who 
foresaw  that  he  would  not   succeed  in  his  schemes  of 

more,  for  this  pure  sool  became  a  radiaiit  star,  and  the  mifaith* 
fill  angels  were  tied  by  the  feet  with  chains,  and  precipitated 
into  the  well  called  Babil,  where  the  Mahometans  believe  the^ 
will  remain  until  the  day  of  jndgment.  The  Almighty  on  this 
accomit  prohibited  the  use  oi  wine  to  all  his  servants  for  ever.  ^ 

*  The  less  learned  among  the  Mahometans,  attribute  this 
celebrated  law  to  the  following  circumstance : — One  day,  Ma- 
homet, passing  through  a  village,  remarked  that  the  inhabitants 
were  celebratmg  some  festivsd  with  great  joy.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  a  wedding  and  wine  were  the  causes  of  this  mirth, 
the  prophet  in  his  wi»lom,  judging  that  pleasure  was  the  soul  of 
life,  conceived  a  great  fondness  for  that  Hquor,  which  enchanted 
the  senses,  by  making  men  forget  their  miseries.  On  passing, 
however,  the  next  morning  through  the  same  place,  Mahomet 
saw  the  earth  drenched  with  human  blood,  and  soon  learned 
that  the  guests  having  become  mad  by  their  excessive  use  of 
wine,  had  attacked  each  other  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and 
some  of  them  had  been  killed,  while  the  greater  part  were 
covered  wiUi  wounds.  The  prophet,  like  a  wise  man,  now  saw 
reason  to  change  his  former  hasty  opinion,  and  determined  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  pleasure,  the  end  of  which.  ^i&&  «a 
bitter  and  destructive. 
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aggrandizement,  if  his  followers  were  enervated  by  the 
pernicious  influence  of  wine.  The  nature  of  the  climate, 
in  Arabia,  rendered  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulus  pecu- 
liarly dangerous,  and  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
indmge  in  it,  were  continually  liable  to  excesses  and 
breach  of  discipline.* 

*  Some  of  the  more  pious  Mahometans  consider  it  unlawful 
not  only  to  taste  wine,  but  to  press  grapes  for  the  making  of  it, 
to  buy  or  to  sell  it,  or  even  to  maintain  themselves  with  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  of  that  liquor.  A  writer  of  great  authority 
asserts,  that  some  Mussulmans  are  so  strict  in  regard  to  the  same 
point,  that  they  will  not  call  wine  by  its  true  name,  lest  by  that 
means  they  should  offend  against  the  laws  of  the  prophet,  while 
some  of  the  Arabian  princes  have  been  so  scrupulous  as  even  to 
forbid  the  bare  mention  of  it. 

The  lear^ied  Abbe  Marigny  relates  some  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  prohibition  of  wine,  in  particular 
during  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar. — History  of  the  Sa/racens, 

In  the  17th  century,  it  would  appear,  that  the  Turks  had 
acquired  a  love  for  wine  ;  for  according  to  Sir  Paul  Ricaut,  the 
Sultan  Amurath,  a.  d.  1634,  forbade  entirely  the  use  of  wine,  and 
punished  several  with  death  for  disobeying  his  order.  A  similar 
edict  was  issued  by  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  a.d.  1670,  who  com- 
manded all  those  who  had  any  wine  to  send  it  out  of  the 
town,  and  the  punishment  of  death  was  announced  as  the  pe- 
oialty  of  disobedience.  The  edict  of  this  Emperor  was  generally 
earned  into  execution.  In  the  decree  in  question,  Mahomet 
spoke  of  wine  as  a  most  noxious  liquor,  invented  by  the  devil  to 
destroy  the  souls  of  men,  to  disturb  their  reason,  and  to  inflame 
their  passions.  This  monarch  was,  no  doubt,  influenced  in  his 
conduct  by  the  terrible  seditions  occasioned  by  wine  in  the  reisn 
of  Mahomet  the  Third.  The  latter  had  his  seraglio  forced  by 
liis  soldiers,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  wine,  and  escaped 
with  his  own  life  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  principal  favourite. 

Similar  prohibitions  have  frequently  been  enforced  in  more 
modem  times  in  Mahomedan  countries.  In  Sudan,  for  instance, 
the  Sultan  Abdelrahman,  in  1795,  prohibited  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquor,  under  penalty  of  death,  and  those  who  made 
it,  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  were  publicly  exposed  to  every 
possible  de^adation.  In  Persia  also,  during  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter's  visit  to  that  country,  in  1819  and  1820,  a  severe  prohi- 
bition was  made  against  wine  by  the  reigning  monarch,  who  not 
only  himself  abstained  from  its  use,  but  ordered  his  officers  to 
destroy  all  the  wine  they  could  discover  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  late  Sultan  died  of  delirium  tremens,  the  result  of  vinous 

indulgence.    The  present  Sultan,  his  son,  on  his  accession  to  the 

throne,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  use  of  wine,  and  caused 

one  million  of  piastres'  worth  of  wine  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bos- 

pboruB, 
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The  subjects  of  the  late  Tippoo  Sultan  in  India,  de- 
based themselves  by  excessive  indulgence  in  the  use  of  an 
intoxicating  liquor  made  from  the  wild  date-tree.  The 
Sultan,  however,  commanded  them  to  be  cut  down.  In 
places  near  to  the  capital  this  order  was  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. The  Chinese,  (according  to  ante  Christi.  2207, 
their  own  historians,)  prepared  an  intoxicating  beverage 
from  rice.  The  most  disastrous  consequences  attended 
its  general  use.  The  Emperor  Yn,  or  Ta  Yn,  subse- 
quently forbade  the  manufacture  or  drinking  of  it  under 
the  most  severe  penalties.  He  renounced  the  use  of  it 
himself,  and  dismissed  his  cup-bearer,  lest,  as  he  stated, 
the  princes,  his  successors,  should  suffer  their  hearts  to  be 
effeminated  with  so  delicious  a  beverage.  This  seducing 
liquor,  however,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  drunk  to 
great  excess.  The  Emperor  Kya,  the  Nero  of  China, 
anno  1836,  before  Christy  ordered  3000  of  his  subjects  to 
precipitate  themselves  into  a  lake  which  he  had  prepared, 
and  filled  with  liquor  for  the  occasion.  Ching  Vang, 
also,  1120  before  Christ,  found  it  prudent  and  necessary 
to  assemble  the  princes  of  his  empire  to  suppress  its  ma- 
nufacture.    It  was  a  source  of  infinite  calamities. 

Wine,  at  one  period,  was  extensively  cultivated  in  China, 
Enlightened  emperors,  however,  directed  that  the  vine 
and  other  trees,  from  which  intoxicating  liquors  were 
prepared,  and  which  encumbered  the  ground  destined  for 
agricultural  purposes,  should  be  rooted  up  and  totally 
exterminated.  These  commands  were  effectually  put  into 
execution.  In  some  of  the  provinces  all  recollection  of 
the  vine  had  been  forgotten,  and,  in  succeeding  reigns, 
when  permission  was  given  to  plant  it,  the  manner  in 
which  Chinese  historians  allude  to  it,  evidently  shows 
that  the  vine  had  previously  been  unknown  to  them. 

The  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  of  most  neighbouring 
nations,  enjoins  upon  its  devoted  followers  entire  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  The  inhabitants  of 
China  generally,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  Japan,  adopt 
the  religious  creed  of  the  divinity  Fo,  whose  precepts, 
by  a  strict  conformity  to  which  alone,  they  conceive 
they  can  lead  a  virtuous  life,  and  obtain  his  approbation, 
areas  follows  : — 1st,  Not  to  kill  anything  that  has  life. 
2ndly,  Not  to   steal.     3rdly,  Not  to   commit  ^orroMsa*- 
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tion.   4thly,  Not  to  lie.    And  5thly,  Not  to  drink  strong 
Uquors.* 

The  religion  of  the  Saadhs,  a  term  expressive  of  a  rdi" 
giotis  or  holy  character ^  inculcates  similar  self-denial  and 
sobriety.  This  religious  community  appears  to  bear  con- 
siderable similarity  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  our  own 
country,  both  as  regards  their  address,  their  principles  of 
peace,  and  other  conscientious  scruples.  '^  Tne  Saadhs," 
remai'ks  a  writer,  who  has  published  some  interesting 
relations  concerning  this  remarkable  sect,  '^  profess  to  ab- 
stain from  all  luxuries;  such  as  tobaccoy paun,  opium,  and 
rvine."  These  people  who  reside  near  Delhi,  India,  are 
described  as  peculiarly  industrious,  charitable,  orderir, 
and  well-conducted  people,  and  are  chiefly  engaged  m 
trade. 

In  professedly  Christian  countries,  the  measures  to 
remove  intemperance  €U  a  vice,  have  been  less  vi^roos, 
and  less  general,  than  in  liiose  countries,  whose  inhabi- 

*  The  doctrines  of  Boodh,  or  Boodhu,  are  adopted  by  nearly 
one-half  of  the  human  race.  In  Ceylon,  the  Burman  "Empire, 
&aan,  and  Laos,  this  imaginary  deity  is  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Godoma  or  Gixutama ;  throughout  Chiua^  under  the  nams 
of  Fo,  and  in  Japan,  by  the  name  otSiaka. 

The  following  quotation  illustrates  the  command  of  this  Chi- 
nese dirinity  : — ^This  law  commands  us  not  to  drink  any  intoxi- 
cating lic^uor.  There  are  many  sorts  in  the  western  frontier  coun- 
tries, as  hquors  made  of  sugar-cane,  of  grapes,  and  of  many  other 
plants ;  in  this  country  (China)  it  is  the  general  custom  to  make 
a  strong  lic^uor  from  nee— of  all  these  thou  shalt  not  drink,  with 
this  exception,  when  thou  art  sick,  and  nothing  else  can  restore 
thy  health,  and  then  it  must  be  known  by  all  that  thon  dsink. 
strong  liquors.  If  there  be  reason  for  it,  thon  shalt  not  touch 
any  liquor  with  thy  lips,  thou  shf^t  not  bring  it  to  thy  nose  to 
smell  at,  nor  shalt  thou  sit  in  a  tavern,  or  together  with  people 
who  drink  spirits. 

There  was  once  a  certain  Yew-pohan,  who,  by  breaking  this 
law,  violated  also  all  others,  and  committed  the  thirty-six  sins ; 
vou  can  see  by  this,  that  it  is  no  small  sin  to  drink  wine  (stroi^ 
drink.)  There  is  a  particular  department  in  hell  filled  wiS 
mire  and  dirt  for  the  transgressors  of  this  law,  and  they  win  be 
bom  again  as  stupid  and  mad  people,  wanting  wisdom  and  intel' 
ligence.  There  are  bewildermg  demons  and  maddening  herbs^ 
but  spirits  disorder  the  mind  more  than  any  poison.  The  Scr^ 
ture  moveth  us,  therefore,  to  drink  melted  copper,  sooner  thiuL 
violate  this  law,  and  drink  sj»rits.  Ah,  how  watchfrd  should  we 
be  over  ourselves. — Catechism  of  the  Shcmam^  or  the  Laws  cmd  Regu- 
lotions  of  the  Priesthood  of  Buddha, 
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tanta  profess  a  widely  different,  and  immeasttrably  less 
exalted^  and  pure  system  of  religious  belief.  This  unfor- 
tunate dereliction  of  duty^  fonns  a  subject  highly  deserv- 
ing  of  Christian  investigation. 

A  review  of  the  laws,  ancient  and  modern^  in  relation 
to  intemperance,  distinctly  shows  the  inefficiency  of  legal 
enactments  alone  to  remove  a  vice  ;  which  principally,  if 
not  altogether,  is  the  result  of  improper  moral  training, 
imperfect  education,  and  depraved  appetite.  All  curative 
efforts  therefore,  must  in  a  great  decree,  depend  on  the 
difiusion  of  sound  religious  and  moral  principles.  Edu* 
cation  elevates  the  mind  from  the  debasing  and  demoral- 
izing objects  of  sense,  and  directs  its  powerful  energies 
to  the  pursuit  of  pure,  and  more  dignified  sources  of 
emoyment,  more  worthy  of  the  human  character,  and 
calculated  at  once  to  exalt,  enlighten,  and  edify,  the  intel- 
lectual powers. 

The  institutions  for  the  difiusion  of  education,  at 
present  in  operation,  are  undoubtedly  productive  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  the  mass  of  society.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  however,  they  are  limited  too  generally  to  mere 
intellectual  instruction,  while  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  people,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  their  contemplated  utility,  is,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  if  not  altogether,  neglected  and.  overlooked.  Know- 
ledge is  difiused  on  the  various  branches  of  intellectual 
and  mechanical  philosophy ;  but  the  relative  duties  of 
life,  the  improyement  of  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  man,  seldom  form  the  subjects  of  popular  instructiou. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  radical  aeficiency  in  the 
public  educational  institutions  of  the  pres^it  day. 

The  immense  number  of  Simday-schools,  in  conjxmction 
with  the  various  other  seminaries  £ar  the  instniction  of 
youth,  might  be  made  greatly  instrumental  in  the  difiu- 
sion  of  principles  of  temperance.  The  importance  of 
early  instruction  in  sound  morality,  is  acknowledged  by 
all.  How  essential  then,  that  the  youthful  mind  should 
be  duly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
those  youthful  temptations,  which  more  than  any  other, 
militate  against  the  diffusion  of  Christian  principles. 

The  manner  in  which  our  public  assemblies  of  various 
descriptions  in  the  present  day  meet  together,  ^\jA.\sl^^ 
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their  annual,  and  other  periodical  festivals,  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  most  fruitful  source  of  intemperance. 
Jfost  of  these  assemblies,  are  rather  seminaries  of  drunk' 
ennesSj  titan  schools  of  temperance  and  sobriety.  The 
elders,  and  conductors  of  such  meetings  in  general,  un- 
fortunately for  the  morality  of  our  youth,  place  before 
them  deplorable  examples  of  vice  and  degradation.  The 
heathens  in  their  "  schools  of  sobriety,"  set  us  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  Delightful,  indeed,  would  it  be,  to 
witness  all  our  public  assemblies  conducted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  young  persons  might,  without  fear  of  evil 
consequences,  intermix  with  their  seniors,  and  by  exam- 
ple and  precept,  acquire  permanent  habits  of  virtue  and 
self-denial. 

Whatever  subordinate  means  may  be  adopted  for  the 
spread  of  temperance,  it  appears  sufficiently  evident,  that 
no  measures  which  fall  short  of  universal  abstinence  from 
intoxicating  liquors,  can  prove  effectual  in  tJie  attainment 
of  their  object.  The  use  of  intoxicating  compounds  is 
found  invariably  to  degenerate  into  abuse.  All  attempts, 
therefore,  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  people,  on  any 
other  principle,  have  signally  failed  in  their  object. 
Witness  the  example  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  and 
other  nations,  who  rapidly  sunk  under  the  enervating 
influence  of  strong  drink. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  any  effectual  remedy  of  the 
evil  in  question,  must  be  enforced  by  personal  influence 
and  example,  and  not  simply  by  legislative  enactments. 
Legislation  may  in  some  degree,  restrain  the  public  and 
more  disgusting  exhibitions  of  vice.  It  cannot  however 
remove  the  depraved  appetites  and  vicious  inclinations  of 
a  people,  when  they  have  once  become  deeply  rooted ; 
except,  indeed,  by  facilitating  those  measures  which  have 
for  their  object  the  diffusion  of  sound  morality,  through 
the  medium  of  education. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


INTEMPERA.NCE  CONSIDERED  IN  A  LEGAL  POINT  OF  VIEW^ 

AND  IN  THE  RELATION  IT  BEARS  TO  THE  CIVIL 

RIGHTS  OF  SOCIETY. 


"  A  drunkard  who  is  a  tduntarlus  demon^  hatli  no  privilege 
.  thereby ;  but  what  hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doth,  his  drunkenness 
doth  aggravate  it." — Sir  Edward  Coke. 


Intemperance  has,  in  various  ages,  been  differently  esti- 
mated in  a  legal  point  of  view ;  vFith  one  exception,  how- 
ever, it  has  ever  been  considered  as  operating  injuriously 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  interests  of  society. 
This  exception  occurred  among  the  Romans,  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  their  primitive  temperance;  and  when 
luxurious  practices  had,  in  a  considerable  degree,  altered 
their  notions  and  feelings  on  a  subject  which  had  pre- 
viously induced  the  most  rigorous,  penal  exactions.  Ac- 
cording to  Menochius,  the  latter  practice  among  the 
Romans  was  not  to  punish  a  man  who  commits  a  crime 
when  drunk  with  such  gieat  severity,  as  if  he  had  done 
the  same  while  in  a  sober  state,  pcend  arhitrarnd  non  or^ 
dinarid :  unless  it  appear  in  evidence  that  he  made  him- 
self drunk  on  purpose  for  the  crime,  or  boasted  of  it 
afterwards.*  But  although  the  Roman  law  did  exone- 
rate a  man  from  the  responsibility  of  a  crime,  committed 
under  the  influence  of  intoxication,  yet  as  it  did  also 
regard  drunkenness  as  both  a  crime  in  itself,  and  as 
productive  of  injury  to  society,  it  visited  with  punish- 

*  Henoch,  de  arb.  Judicum  Qusest.  1.  ii.  cas.  326. 
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ment  any  attempt  to  incite  any  dependant  person,  as  a 
son  or  servant,  to  the  practice  of  intemperance.* 

The  laws  of  ancient  Greece,  as  decreed  by  Pittacus,  of 
Mitylene,  regarded  drunkenness  in  a  more  severe  light 
than  that  of  the  Romans.  In  order  to  mark  his  disap- 
probation of  the  vice,  and  to  deter  his  subjects  from  its 
commission,  Pittacus  enacted  a  law,  that  *'  he  who  com- 
mitted a  crime  when  intoxicated,  should  receive  a  double 
punishment,"  that  is,  punishment  not  only  for  the  crime 
itself,  but  also  for  the  crime  of  drunkenness,  which  had 
occasioned  it."  The  Athenian  laws  against  intempe- 
rance, were  very  severe,  and  in  particular  those  which 
had  reference  to  magistrates  and  other  public  officers. 
The  ancient  Welch  law  denied  redress  to  any  member, 
either  of  the  clerical,  legal,  or  medical  profession,  who 
had  received  an  injury  wTiile  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

The  English  legal  code  does  not  admit  of  the 
plea  of  intoxication  as  a  palliation  of  any  crime  com- 
mitted in  that  state.  "  Those  who  presume  to  com- 
mit crimes  when  drunk,  must  submit  to  punishment 
when  sober."  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  highest  legal 
authority  of  his  day,  informs  us,  that  *'  a  drunkard  who 
is  voluntarius  demon,  hath  no  privilege  thereby  ;  but 
what  hurt  or  ill  soever  he  doth,  his  drunkenness  doth 
aggravate  it."  Nor  has  the  state  of  intoxication  ever 
been  admitted  in  British  courts  of  judicature,  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  mitigation  of  punishment.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  states,  that  he  never  found  this  plea  sustained ; 
and  that  it  was  repelled  in  a  case  of  murder,  Spott 
versus  Douglas,  1667.  The  validity  of  this  defence  is  also 
denied  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  (cap.  iv.)  All  agree  that 
*'  levis  et  modica  ebrietas  non  excusat  nee  minuit  delic^ 
tum,"f  Drunkenness  otherwise  might  frequently  be  urged 
as  an  excuse  for  the  commission  of  every  kind  of  crime. 

*  Si  quis  serviim  meum,  vel,  filium  ludibrio  habeat,  licet  fcon- 
sentientem,  ego,  inpirium  videor  accipere;  veluti  si  in  Popinam 
duxerit  iUum,siA\ea.Ta  luserit.  Sedhoc  utcunque  tunc  locum  habere 
potest,  quotiens  ille  qui  suadet  animiim  injurke  faciendce  habet.  At 
<iuin  potest  malum  consilium  dare  et  qui  dominum  ignoret :  et 
ideo  mcipit  serti  corrupti  actio  necessaria  esse. — Paidtu,  de  injuriis^ 

t  Macnish's  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  p.  191. 
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Individuals  in  the  perfect  possession  of  their  faculties^ 
indulge  in  a  practice  which  they  are  conscious  will  make 
them  drunk,  and  which  also,  they  are  perfectly  aware 
may  lead  to  serious  and  unpremeditated  acts  of  violence. 
The  plea  of  drunkenness  has  been  repelled  as  insufficient 
in  extenuation  of  blasphemy.  An  individual  was  brought 
to  trial  for  blasphemy,  Nov.  22nd,  1697,  "  He  pleaded 
chiefly  that  he  was  drunk  or  mad  when'  he  uttered  the 
expressions,  (named  in  the  report  of  the  trial,)  if  he  did 
utter  them.  The  court  found  the  libel  relevant  to  infer 
the  pains  libelled,  i.  e.  death ;  and  found  the  defence. 
That  the  pannel  was  fui'ious  or  distracted  in  his  wits 
relevant ;  but  repelled  the  alledgence  of  iury  or  distrac- 
tion arisingyrom  drunkenness* 

The  distinction  or  line  of  partition  between  drunken- 
ness  and  insanity,  has  frequently  been  the  subject  of 
forensic  investigation.  An  important  penal  distinction 
also  exists  between  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  actual 
intoxication  and  under  the  consequent  state  of  excitement, 
and  such  as  are  perpetrated  while  labouring  under  mania 
a  ^potUy  or  delinum  tremens,  at  an  indefinite  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  alleged  intemperance. f 

*  Maclaurin's  Arguments  and  Decisions,  p.  731. 

The  Scotch  law  is  decisive  on  the  point  under  consideration, 
and  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Alison.  Drunkenness  is  no  excuse 
for  crimes.  "  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  the  insanity  has 
supervened  from  drinking,  without  the  pannels  having  been 
aware  that  such  indulgence  in  his  case  leads  to  such  a  conse> 
quence ;  or  if  it  has  arisen  from  the  combination  of  drinkinc^ 
with  a  half  crazy  or  infirm  state  of  mind,  or  a  previous  wounoQ 
or  illness,  which  rendered  spirits  fatal  to  his  intellect,  to  a  de- 
gree unusual  in  other  men,  or  which  could  not  have  been  anti- 
cipated ;  it  seems  inhuman  to  visit  him  with  the  extreme 
punishment,  which  was  suitable  in  the  other  case.  In  such  a 
case,  the  proper  course  is  to  convict ;  but  in  consideration  of  the 
deffree  of  infirmity  proved,  recommend  to  the  royal  mercy." — 
Finnciples  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  664. 

t  A  case  in  point  is  related  by  Professor  Beck,  in  his  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  A  commander  of  a  vessel,  of  a  fair  character, 
respected  in  the  place  where  he  resided,  and  a  man  of  a  humane 
and  benevolent  disi>osition,  for  a  length  of  time,  during  a  voyage 
he  made,  drank  to  excess  of  ardent  spirits.  In  August,  18279 
lie  obtained  a  keg,  or  fresh  supply  from  a  vessel  which  he  spoke^ 
and  drank  until  he  became  stupified  ;  but  when  he  recovered,  he 
oidered  the  keg  and  its  contents  to  be  thrown  overboard.  There 
■was  then  no  more  intoxicating  liquor  on  board  thft^Vvv^* 
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In  a  civil  point  of  view,  intemperance,  in  some  places 
in  particular,  deprives  a  man  oi  some  important  privi- 

In  two  or  three  days  from  that  period,  symptoms  of  derangement 
•were  discovered  in  the  commander,  which  finally  ended  in  con- 
firmed delirium  tremens  ;  and  in  that  condition  he  murdered  one  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  vessel.  The  culprit  was  placed  at  the 
bar  of  his  country  on  the  charge  of  murder.  The  case  was  arrested, 
however,  by  Judge  Story,  on  the  facts  of  his  insanity  being  proved, 
such  a  state  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  sufficient  reason  why 
he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  deed.  **  In  general," 
remarks  Judge  Story,  "  insanity  is  an  excuse  for  the  commission 
of  every  crime,  because  the  party  has  not  the  possession  of  that 
reason  which  includes  rei^onsibility.  An  exception  is,  when  the 
crime  is  committed  by  a  party  while  in  a  state  intoxication — the 
law  not  permitting  a  man  to  avail  himself  of  the  excuse  of  his 
own  gross  vice  and  misconduct  to  shelter  himself  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  such  crime.  But  [for  the  conviction  of  the  cul- 
prit] the  crime  must  take  place,  and  be  the  immedicUe  result  of 
the  fit  of  intoxication,  and  while  it  lasts ;  and  not,  as  in  this  case, 
a,  remote  consequence,  superinduced  by  the  antecedent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  party,  arising  from  gross  and  habitual  drunkenness. 
However  criminal  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  such  an  indulgence 
is,  and  however  justly  a  party  may  be  responsible  for  his  acts 
arising  from  it  to  Almighty  God,  human  tribunals  are  generally 
restricted  from  punishing  them,  since  they  are  not  the  acts  of  a 
reasonable  being.'* — Professor  Beckys  MedicalJurisprudenc^^p.  467-8. 
ed.  1836. 

A  case  of  still  greater  importance  is  related  by  Professor 
Beck,  as  having  occurred  in  a  high  court  of  legislature  in  Ame- 
rica. "William  M'Donough,  was  indicted  and  tried  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  in  November  1817.  It  appeared  in  testimony, 
that  for  several  years  previous  he  had  received  a  severe  injury 
of  the  head,  and  that,  although,  relieved  of  this,  yet  its  effects 
•were  such  as  occasionally  to  render  him  insane.  At  these  periods, 
he  complained  greatly  of  his  head.  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
immediately  induced  a  return  of  the  paroxysm  ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  thus  induced,  he  murdered  his  wife.  He  was,  with  great 
propriety,  found  guilty.  The  'cduiUar^  use  of  a  stimulus,  which 
he  was  well  aware  would  disorder  his  mind,  fiiUy  placed  him 
under  the  purview  of  the  law."  Professor  Beck,  in  subsequent 
editions  of  his  work,  admits  that  he  is  aware  that  he  has  pro- 
bably expressed  himself  too  strongly  in  this  case,  in  a  medical 
point  of  view.  Dr.  Drake  asks,  whether  if  MT)onongh  had 
killed  his  wife  in  one  of  his  ordinary  paroxysms,  he  would  have 
been  condemned?  "  The  case,  however,"  remarks  Dr.  Beck, 
"  is  not  one  of  delirium  trenaens,  as  the  murder  was  committed 
during  the  fit  of  intoxication ;  and  it  thus  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious to  the  usual  legal  enactments." 
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leges.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
an  habitual  drunkard  is  not  considered  capable  of  ma- 
naging his  own  affairs.  "  In  the  State  of  New  York,  we 
have  a  statute,  which  places  the  property  of  habitual 
drunkards  under  the  care  of  the  Chancellor,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  lunatics.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  in 
each  town  may,  when  they  discover  any  person  to  be  an 
habitual  dininkard,  apply  to  the  Chancellor  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  and  jurisdiction.  And  in  certain  cases, 
when  the  person  considers  himself  aggrieved,  it  may  be 
investigated  by  six  freeholders,  whether  he  is  actually 
what  he  is  described  to  be ;  and  their  declaration  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  this  fact.* 

In  a  case  cited  by  Lord  Eldon,  Ridgway  v.  Darwin, 
it  appears  that  a  commission  of  lunacy  was  supported 
against  a  person  who,  when  sober,  was  a  very  sensible 
man,  but  being  in  a  constant  state  of  intoxication,  he  was 
considered  incapable  of  managing  his  property,  f 

Dr.  Drake,  remarks  Professor  Beck,  some  time  since, 
made  a  suggestion  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  doubt- 
less subserve  the  ends  of  justice  and  morality.  "  An 
habitually  intemperate  man  is  enfeebled  in  his  mental 
powers.  When  summoned  as  a  witness,  should  his  tes- 
timony have  full  weight  ?  without  questioning  his  [legal] 
competency,  should  not  his  capability  be  cafied  in  ques- 
tion."! 

In  the  Island  of  Jersey  a  law  exists,  by  which  an  habi- 
tually intemperate  parent  may,  on  sufficient  evidence  being 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  in 
these  cases,  arises  from  another  circumstance.  In  M^onough's 
case,  the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was  aware  that. 
mania  apotu  usually  followed  his  intoxication,  and,  therefore,  he 
could  not  be  exonerated  from  the  ^ilt  of  his  crime  by  his  voluntary . 
state  of  insanity.  Dr.  Drake,  in  rejply,  states  very  correctly, 
that  the  disease  equally  arises,  sometmies  from  opium,  and  even 
from  liquors  not  taJcen  to  intoxication.  The  law  does  not  look  upon 
drinking  to  excess  as  criminal ;  and  the  prisoner  did  not  take 
the  liquor  with  malice  prepense, 

*  Beck's  Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  453.  This  act  was  passed 
March  16, 1821. 

+  CoUinson  on  Lunacy,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

t  Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Science,  vol.  i, 
p.  81.    Beck's  Med.  Jurisprudence,  p.  453. 
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adduced,  be  deprived  of  the  guardiansliip  of  his  childi^n. 
This  judicious  law  was  put  into  execution,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period.* 

Drunkenness  may  correctly  be  considered  as  a  sipedes 
of  voluntary  insanity.  A  question,  therefore  arises,  whe- 
ther, under  such  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  justifiable 
and  humane  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  enact  such 
a  measure  as  would  place  persons  subject  to  fits  of 
intemperance  under  temporary  confinement  or  control? 
The  question  is  one  of  great  importance.  A  law,  indeed, 
to  this  effect  would  be  not  only  an  act  of  mercy  to 
the  drunkard  himself,  but  in  its  operation,  it  might 
be  productive  of  a  salutaiy  influence  in  restrainmg 
the  prevalence  of  intemperance.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, states  Dr.  Macnish,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  to 
send  persons  who  are  excessively  addicted  to  drunkenness, 
to  rusticate,  and  learn  sobriety,  on  the  islands  of  Loch 
Lomond.  Two  islands  are  appropriated  for  the  purpose, 
where  *^  the  convicts,''  remarks  this  weD-known  writer, 
'^  meet  with  due  attention,  and  such  indulgences,  as  their 
friends  may  think  proper  to  a£Pord  to  them."f 

The  validity  of  a  will  made  by  an  habitual  drunkard, 

*  Law  of  Parent  and  Children  in  Jersey. — ^The  Attomey- 
€reneral  appeared  before  the  Royal  Court,  on  Saturday,  and 
called  on  the  Judges  to  deprive  Mr,  Nicholas  An^toine,  derk  to  tie 
impost  officef  of  the  right  of  control  or  mcma^ement  of  his  children^  he 
being  an  hafntual  drunkard^  and  that  the  said  court  should  appoint 
£t  guardians  for  the  said  children.  The  Attomey-Greneral 
stated,  that  the  persons  directed  to  inquire  into  Mr.  Anthoine's 
conduct  had  reported  that  he  had  often  been  seen  drunk,  and, 
whilst  in  that  state,  had  danced  in  the  streets,  gathering  a  crowd 
around  him,  and  was,  consequently,  unfU  to  he  cm  example  to  a 
grovsing  famUyy  and  nnfit  €d90  to  he  entrtested  vsith  its  control.  The 
Solicitor-Greneral,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Anthoine,  contended,  that  the 
ai*ticles  exhibited  were  insufficient  to  warrant  the  court  in  in- 
:flicting  so  serious  a  penalty  on  any  man  as  depriving  him  of  the 
contrm  of  his  own  family,  and  instanced  his  being  able  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  his  office  as  a  reason  against  granting  the 
prater  of  the  citation.  The  Attomey-Genend  relied  asuijiy 
urging  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  The  chief  and  other  judges 
confirmed  the  Attomey-Greneral's  demand,  and  ordered thabuie 
defendant's  family  be  given  into  the  guardianship  of  a  jmmer 
person  chosen  by  their  nearest  relationsj  with  the  approbaticn 
of  the  court. — Jersey  Paper^  1837. 

f  Anatomy  of  DrrmkeniLess,  p«  222. 
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and  while  under  the  excitement  of  intoxication  has  some- 
times been  made  a  subject  of  legal  inquiry.  A  bond, 
however,  on  the  principle  of  the  English  law  already 
stated,  executed  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  holds  good,  un- 
less evidence  be  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  party 
interested  in  the  bond,  purposely  contrived  to  inebriate 
the  person  who  signed  it. 

Tne  decision  ofa  magistrate  wpon  the  benchf  while  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  is,  according  to  the  English  law, 
null  and  void,  and  the  magistrate  thereby  rendered  liable 
to  removal  from  office. 

In  policy  insurances  upon  lives,  the  concealment  of 
habits  of  intoxication  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
refusal  of  fulfilment  of  the  engagement.  In  two  cases 
of  this  kind,  where  it  was  proved  that  the  individuals  in 
question  were  at  the  time  apparently  hale  and  healthy,  it 
was  decided  against  the  plaintiffs.* 

These  are  some  of  the  most  important  disabilities,  which 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  incurred  by  the  crime  of 
drunkenness. 

*  East's  Reports,  188.  Aveson  v.  Lord  Einniard  and  others 
^  Bingham's  Rep.  503.  Everett  u.  Desborough. 
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Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby 
is  not  wise. — Proverbs. 

Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner— honest  water,  which  ne'er  left 
man  i'th*  mire.— Shakspxarb. 

Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty  : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liqtiors  in  my  blood  ; 
Nor  did  not,  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility. 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  lusty  winter, 
Frosty  but  kindly.— Shakspeare. 


1.  Evidence  in  Approval  of  Water  as  a  Com3ion  Beve- 

rage. 

2.  Testimonies  of  Individuals  who  hate  Abandoned   the 

Use  of  Intoxicating  Liquors. 

3.  Temperance  favourable  to  Longevity. 

4.  Statements  relative  to  the  Health  of  certain  Tribes 

WHO  Abstain  from  the  Use  of  Strong  Drink. 
6.  Illustrations  of  the  Effects  of  Intemperance. 
6.  Effects  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  during  Lactation  on 

THE  Health  both  of  Parents  and  Children. 


1.  evidence  in    approval  of  water  as  a  common 

beverage. 

Earl  Stanhope  and  Family, 

"  My  father  was  a  weakly  child ;  he  was  taken  early  to  Geneva, 
where  a  celebrated  medical  professor,  wlio  liad  formerly  been 
a  pupil  of  the  fi^eat  Boerliaave,  was  consulted  on  his  case.  He 
advised  that  lie  should  use  much  exercise,  and  drink  nothing 
but  icater.  He  adliered  strictly  to  that  advice ;  and  when,  in 
after  years,  his  habits  became  sedentaiy,  he  still  used  only  water. 
He  became  clear  and  vio^orous  in  his  various  energies  of  body 
and  mind,  and  exerted  his  faculties  almost  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life.  My  grandfather  was  also  a  water-drinker,  and  was 
"\ngorous  and  active  in  body  and  mind  ;  and  even  at  the  age  of 
72,  devoted  several  hours  a  day  to  abstruse  mathepiatical  stu- 
dies. My  grandmother,  whose  health  for  years  was  weak  and 
feeble,  drank  only  water ;  but  she  enjoyed  to  an  extreme  old 
age  the  use  of  her  ordinary  faculties  ;  nor  did  she  feel  uncom- 
fortably exhausted,  when  near  her  dissolution,  which  took  place 
when  she  was  93  years  of  age." — Speech  at  Exettr  JIall. 
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The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Stanhope* 

^  I  adopted  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  when  I  suffered,. 
SIS  I  had  done  occasionally,  from  a  weakness  of  the  stomach  and 
a  want  of  appetite.  Since  that  time,  I  have  steadily  adhered  to 
that  habit,  and  I  find  that  my  general  health  has,  in  consequence,, 
been  very  much  improved,  and  that  it  has  very  rarely  bieen  re- 
quisite for  me  to  take  any  medicine^  and  then  only  such  as  is 
mild  in  its  nature,  and  moderate  in  its  quantity.  The  powers 
of  my  digestion  are  vigorous,  as  well  as  my  appetite,  and  I  never 
feel  neavy  or  heated  after  dinner,  but  am  as  fit  for  bodily  and 
mental  exertion  in  the  evening  as  I  am  in  themominfif.  Although 
I  often  expose  myself  to  all  varieties  of  weather,  I  hardly  ever 
catch  cold,  and  the  complaints  to  whidi  I  am  sometimes,  though 
very  seldom  subject,  never  assume  an  inflammatory  character. 
My  bodily  strength  is  increased,  instead  of  being  diminished,  by 
drmking  only  water,  and  I  consider  that  my  mental  faculties 
are  far  less  hable  to  be  disturbed  than  was  fprmerly  the  case. 
From  the  numerous  advantages  I  have  received,  notwithstand- 
ing my  advancing  years,  I  cannot  too  much  recommend  water- 
drmkmg  for  the  health  and  strength,  both  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  body,  and  consequently  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for 
the  penormance  of  its  duties.  I  am  aware  that  spirituous 
liquors  may  seem  to  give  a  temporary  stimiidus  to  the  strength 
and  to  the  appetite,  but  in  both  these  respects  they  are  very 
injurious,  for  the  body  is  thus  urged  to  exertions  which  are  be- 
yond its  powers,  and  which  are  followed  by  exhaustion  and 
debility  ;  and  the  stomach  may  thus  receive  more  than  it  is 
well  able  to  digest.  It  is  a  very  salutary,  and,  as  I  have  found 
a  very  important  precept,  not  to  eat  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
natural  and  usual  appetite,  and  of  course  then  more  caution  is 
necessary,  when  the  appetite  is  factitious  and  exceeds  the 
powers  of  digestion.  The  stimulus  which  such  liquors  may, 
for  a  time,  give  to  the  spirits,  is  also  prgudicial,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  corresponding  depression,  but  I  have  derived  very 
great  benefit  by  taking  an  effervescent  powder,  like  that  of 
lemon  and  kali,  when  in  a  state  of  lassitude,  or  when  the 
spirits  require  to  be  revived.** 

Boerhaavey  a  distinguished  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 

ofMediciney  Leyden  University, 

^  If  drink  be  merely  required  for  allaying  thirst  and  dryness,, 
and  diminishing  the  tenacity  and  a<;rimony  of  the  fluids,  then  is 
cold  water,  when  limpid,  lignt,  and  without  smell  and  taste^  and 
obtained  from  a  clear  running  stream,  the  best  drink  for  a  robust 
man.  Food,  not  too  fat,  or  gross,  and  water  as  a  drink,  render  our 
bodies  the  most  firm  and  strong." — InstvttUiones  Medica^  Leyden, 

Hqffmany  Frederick ^  Professor  of  Physic  at  Halle,  and  Phy^ 

sician  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 

*^  Pure  and  light  waters  are  agreeable  to  the  difierent  natures* 
and  constitutions  of  all  men.    '  No.remedy  can  more  effectually- 
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secure  health  and  prevent  diseases,  than  pure  water.'  The 
drinking  of  water  is  serviceable  in  every  complexion.'  Water 
proves  agreeable  to  persons  of  all  ages.  Drinkers  of  water, 
provided  it  be  pure  and  excellent^are  more  healthy  and  longer- 
lived  than  snch  as  drink  wine  or  malt  liquors ;  it  genenuly 
gives  them  a  better  appetite,  and  renders  them  plump  and  fleshy. 
Those  who  drink  water  are  observed  to  have  much  whiter  and 
sounder  teeth  than  others.  Drinkers  of  water  are  brisker  and 
more  alert,  in  all  the  actions  both  of  mind  and  body,  than  such 
as  use  malt  liquors.  Water  is  a  remedy  suited  to  all  persons  at 
all  times  ;  there  is  no  better  preservative  from  distempers  ;  it  is 
assuredly  serviceable,  both  m  acute  and  chronic  diseases ;  and 
its  use  answers  to  all  indications,  both  of  preservation  and  cure. 
The  major  part  of  the  efficacy  of  mineral  waters,  is  beyond  all 
dispute,  owmg  to  the  quantity  of  pure  elementaiy  water  they 
contain." — DmertcAxo  Pkysico-Medicay  vol.  ii.  Neio  ExperimenU  <md 
Obiervatiom  upon  Mineral  Waters, 

Zimmerman,  Physician  to  Frederick  the  Greaty  King  ofPru^-* 
sia,  and  Author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  "  Solitude.^ 

^  Water  is  the  most  suitable  drink  for  man ;  and  does  not  chill 
the  ardour  of  genius.  Demosthenes^  sole  drink  was  water." — 
Treatise  on  Experience  in  General^  and  especially  in  the  Healing  Art. 
Chapter  «  On  jbrmJb." 

FloyeTy  Sir  John^  a  celebrated  Physician^  and  Author  of  a 
work  on  the  History  of  Cold  Bathing. 

^  Water  drinkers  are  tem-peT&ie  in  their  actions,  prudent  and 
ingenious  ;  they  live  safe  from  those  diseases  which  affect  the 
head,  such  as  apoplexies,  palsies,  pain,  blindness,  deafness,  gout, 
convulsions,  trembling,  and  madness. — ^Water  resists  putrefac- 
tion, and  cools  burning  heats  and  thirsts ;  and  after  dinner  it 
helps  digestion.  To  the  use  of  this,  children  ought  to  be  bred 
irom  their  cradles,  because  all  strong  liquors  are  injurious  to 
the  constitution  of  children,  whose  spirits  they  inflame,  and 
render  them  mad,  foolish,  rash,  tender,  and  intemperate  in  their 
passions." 

CuUeny  Professor  of  Medicine^  University  of  Edinburgh^  and 
Author  of  celebrated  works,  entitled,  **  A  Treatise  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,*  and  **  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic. 

F^  "  Simple  water,  such  as  nature  affords  it,  is,  without  any  addi- 
tion, the  proper  drink  of  mankind.  All  drinks  which  supply  the 
necessary  liquid,  (that  is  for  the  support  of  the  functions  of  the 
animal  economy,)  do  it  only  by  the  quantity  of  elementary  water 
they  severally  contain." — Mat,  Med.  Part  1.  chap.  3. 

A  Physician^ s  Observations  communicated  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  and 
published  by  him  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  in  his  Co^ 
of  Health  and  Longevity, 

^  In  r^ard  to  diet,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
no  one  rule  is  of  so  much  importance,  as  to  avoid  all  sorts  <k€  c<ffs^- 
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pound  liquors,  water  being  the  only  wholesome  beverage,  the 
best  solvent  and  diluent  of  the  solid  portions  of  our  food  ;  sup- 
porting the  tone  of  the  stomach,  without  exhausting  its  vigour  ; 
and  furnishing  the  most  simple,  the  most  bland,  and,  manifestly, 
the  most  suitable  supply  to  the  secretory  vessels,  and  general 
humidity  of  the  body.  In  a  word,  good  water  is  the  only  fit  and 
salutary  liquor  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  man ;  all  others  are 
noxious,  and  that  in  proportion  as  they  recede  in  their  quali- 
ties from  water.  There  is  no  animal,  man  excepted,  who 
does  not  reject  these  artificial  liquors,  (wine,  and  other  fer- 
mented liquors,)  with  disgust ;  and,  from  an  impartial  survey 
of  human  society  in  general,  it  will  be  found,  that  those  who  use 
water  only,  as  their  general  beverage,  are,  coeteris  paribus,  the 
most  free  from  disease ;  and  retain  the  vigour  of  life,  and  its 
different  functions,  to  a  more  advanced  age." 

Londe,  a  French  writer^  and  Author  of  a  work  on  Hygiene. 

"iWater  is,  of  all  drinks,  that  which,  by  its  constant  use,  is  best 
fitted  to  aid  in  prolonging  the  life  of  man." — Noteaux  Elemem 
d^ Hygiene.    Tom.  I.  p.  150. 

Kitcehner,  Dr,,  A  uthor  of  Directions  for  Invigorating  and    • 

Prolonging  Life,  S^c, 

"Among  other  innumerable  advantages  which  the  water-drinker 
enjoys,  he  saves  a  considerable  sum  of  money  per  annum,  which 
the  beer  and  wine-drinker  wastes,  as  much  to  the  detriment  of 
his  health,  as  the  diminution  of  his  finances ;  moreover,  nothing 
deteriorates  the  sense  of  taste  so  much  as  strong  liquors  ;  the 
water-drinker  enjoys  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  palate,  and  relish 
for  plain  food,  that  a  wine- drinker  has  no  idea  of. — Happy  are 
the  young  and  liealthy,  who  are  wise  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  water  is  the  best  drink,  and  salt  the  best  sauce." 

Barton,  Dr.,  Author  of  a  work  entitled,  Hints  for  Naval  Officers 

cruising  in  the  West  Indies. 

"  A  more  robust  and  vigorous  state  of  health  could  scarcely  be 
found,  than  generally  prevailed  (among  the  officers  of  a  vessel 
called  the  Brandy-Wine,  during  a  cruise,)  in  the  steerage,  with 
one  exception  of  convulsive  disease — and  yet,  these  gentlemen 
are  well  deserving  the  remark,  one  and  all,  of  most  entire  tem- 
perance ;  having  drank  water  only,  in  then*  messes  during  the 
whole  cruise. — I  am  of  opinion,  that  youn^  officers  should  drink 
nothing, habitually,  but  water,  because,  I  think  water  is  decidedly 
the  most  conducive  to  vigorous  health." 

Rushy  Dr.y  often  denominated  the  American  Hippocrates, 
and  Author  of  several  well  known  works, 

"  I  maintain,  with  confidence,  that  spirituous  liquors  do  not 
lessen  the  effects  of  hard  labour  upon  the  body.  Look  at  the 
horse,  with  every  muscle  of  his  body  swelled  from  morning  till 
"'  ht  in  the  plough,  or  the  team,  does  he  make  signs  for  spirits 
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to  enable  him  to  cleave  the  earth,  or  to  climb  a  hill  ? — No. — He 
requires  nothing  but  cool  water  and  substantial  food.  There  is 
neither  strength  nor  nourishment  in  spirituous  liquors  ;  if  they 
produce  vigour  in  labour,  it  is  of  a  transient  nature,  and  is 
always  succeeded  with  a  sense  of  weakness  and  fatigue.  These 
facts  are  founded  in  observation,  for  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
those  men  perform  the  greatest  exploits  in  work,  both  as  to  their 
degrees  and  duration,  icho  never  tasted  spirituous  liquors" 

Oliver y  Dr,,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  ofMedicinCy 

Dartmouth  College^  America, 

"The  waste  of  the  fluid  parts  of  our  bodies  requires  the  use  of 
drink  to  repair  it,  and  we  derive  a  sensible  gratification  from 
quenching  our  thirst.  What  use  do  we  make  of  this  fact  ?  Why, 
to  try  if  we  cannot  find  something  that  we  shall  take  pleasure  in 
drinking,  whether  we  ai-e  thirsty  or  not ;  and  in  this  search  man- 
kind have  been  remai'kably  successful.  To  such  a  degree  indeed 
have  we  succeeded  in  vaiying  and  increasing  a  pleasure  which 
was  designed  by  nature  merely  as  an  incentive  to  quench 
our  thirst,  that  to  quench  thirst  is  become  one  of  the  last  things 
that  people  drink  for.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  people  in  health, 
have  any  natural  thirst,  except,  perhaps,  after  exercise,  or  labour 
in  a  hot  day.  Under  all  other  circumstances,  we  anticipate  the 
sensation  by  drinking  before  it  comes  on,  so  as  but  seldom  to 
enjoy  the  natural  and  healthful  gratification  of  drinking  because 
we  ai*e  thirsty.  Who  has  not  obsei'ved  the  extreme  satisfac- 
tion which  children  derive  from  quenching  their  thirst  with  pure 
water,  and  who,  that  has  perverted  his  appetite  for  drink,  by 
stimulating  his  palate  with  bitter  beer,  sour  cider,  rum  and 
water,  and  other  brewages  of  human  invention,  but  would  be  a 
gainer  even  on  the  score  of  mere  animal  gi*atification,  without 
any  reference  to  health,  if  he  could  bring  back  his  vitiated  taste 
to  the  simple  relish  of  nature  ?  Children  drink  because  they 
are  dry.  Grown  people  drink,  whether  dry  or  not,  because  they 
have  discovered  a  way  of  making  drinking  pleasant.  Children 
drink  water  because  this  is  a  beverage  of  nature's  own  brewing, 
which  she  has  made  for  the  purpose  of  quenching  a  natural 
thirst.  Gro>vn  people  drink  anything  but  water,  because  this 
fluid  is  intended  to  quench  only  a  natm*al  thirst,  and  natural 
thirst  is  a  thing  which  they  seldom  feel. 

"  One  of  the  evils,  though  not  the  only,  nor  the  greatest  one, 
of  perverting  the  natural  appetite  of  thirst,  is,  that  it  leaves  us 
without  aguide  to  direct  us  when  we  need  drink,  and  when  we 
do  not.  Tnere  is  no  danger,  it  is  time,  that  tliis  want  AviU  lead 
us  into  drinking  too  little  ;  the  danger  is,  that  we  shall  be  be- 
trayed into  drinking  too  much,  i.  e.  when  nature  does  not  require 
it ;  and  such  no  doubt  is  frequently  the  case.  If  a  man  is  fond 
of  some  particular  drink  (and  most  people,  I  believe,  have  their 
favourite  liquor,)  he  wiU  be  tempted  to  take  it  when  he  does  not 
really  need  it.  This  consideration  points  out  the  wisdom  of 
nature  in  providing  for  us  a  beverage  which  has  nothing  to  tempt 
us  to  drink,  except  when  we  are  really  thirsty.    At  aU  other 
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times,  water  is  either  perfectly  in^Ufferent,  or  it  is  disagreeable* 
to  us ;  but  when  we  labour  under  thirsty  i.  e.  when  nature^  re- 
quires drink,  nothing  is  so  delicious  to  a  jmre,  unadulterated 
taste.    While  we  adhere  to  this  simple  beverage,  we  shall  be 
Bure  to  have  an  unerring  prompter  to  remind  us  when  we  really 
require  drink  ;  and  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  <^  being*  tempted 
to  drink  when  nature  requires  it  not.    But  the  moment  we  de- 
part from  pure  water,  we  lose  this  inestimaMe  guide,  and  are 
left,  not  to  the  real  instincts  of  nature,  but  to  an  artificial  taste 
in  deciding  on  actions  intimately  connected  with  health  and  long 
life.    What  is  more  common  than  for  a  man  to  take  a  glass  of 
beer,  or  cider,  or  wine,  or  rum-and-water,  not  because  he  is 
thirsty  and  r^dly  needs  drink,  but  because  opportunity  makes 
it  convenient,  and  he  thinks  it  will  taste  well.    And  this  is  true, 
not  only  of  fermented  or  distilled  liquors,  which  are  dii^ctly  in- 
jurious in  other  modes,  but  in  a  less  degree  of  any  addition  made 
to  pure  water  to  make  it  more  palatable.    Let  me  be  not  misun- 
derstood.   I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  l^nonade,  soda-water,, 
and  milk-and-water,  are  hurtful  drinks.    Far  from  it.     But  I 
say,  that  in  using  even  these  mild  and  healthful  beverages,  we 
lose  one  important  advantage  we  should  derive  from  the  use  of 
pure  water  alone.    If  they  are  more  {>alatable  to  us  than  water 
(and  otherwise  we  should  have  no  motive  to  use  them,)  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  take  them  oftener  and  in  greater  quantities  than 
is  required  by  nature ;  and  may  thus  unconsciously  do  ourselves 
an  injury.    It  is  rare  fer  a  person  to  drink  a  glass  of  water  when 
he  is  not  thirsty,  merely  for  the  pleasure  cS"  drinking  ;  and  as 
thirst  is  the  natural  guide,  if  he  drinks  when  not  thirsty,  he  takes 
more  fluid  than  nature  points  out  as  prop^,  and  so  far  violates 
t)ne  of  her  obvious  laws.    But  it  may  be  asked,  if  any  injury  can 
result  from  drinking  mor^  than  nature  absolutely  requires  ?  Not 
perhaps  in  particular  instances,  but  the  habit  oi  drinking  more 
may  undoubtedly  be  injurious.    It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
these  questions  to  say,  that  our  Creator  knows  best.    Under  the 
guidance  of  the  insftincts  he  has  implanted  in  us,  we  are  safe ;. 
but  as  soon  as  we  leave  these,  and  place  ourselves  under  the 
direction  of  our  own  educated  appetites,  we  are  constantly  liable 
to  be  led  into  danger.    It  is  certainly  hurtful  to  drink  habitually 
more  than  was  intended  by  nature,  because  it  imposes  upon  the 
constitution  the  task  of  removing  the  excess ;  or  else  it  is  re- 
tained in  the  system,  and  there  may  lead  to  dropsy,  or  some  other 
©f  the  consequences  of  the  plethora,  or  redundance  of  fluids  in 
the  system." 

Van  SwieteiHy  Physician  to  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Aus^ 
tria,  and  Author  of  Commentaries  on  Boerhaave, 

"  Miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  who  doily  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits,  for  a  fatal  necessity  then 
follows  of  repeating  them ;  and  at  length,  almost  the  whole 
system  of  the  vital  and  animal  actions  depends  upon,  a  con- 
tmuance  of  ihi&m^^'^OmmeMaiies^  vol.  v.  p.  322. 
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Arbuthnoty  a  Scholar  and  Wit  of  celebrity^  characterized  hy 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  **  a  man  estimable  for  his  learning^  amiable 
for  his  life,  and  venerable  for  his  piety,'^ 

^  Water  tdone  is  the  proper  drink  for  every  animal.'' 

Leake,  a  Physician  of  Note,  and  Author  qf  several  important 

Medical  Works. 

**  Pure  water  is  the  fluid  designed  by  natnrejfor  the  nourish- 
ment of  all  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  Water-drinkers 
are  observed  to  be  more  healthy  and  long^Uved  than  others.  In 
such,  the  faculties  of  the  body  and  mind  are  more  strong,  their 
teeth  more  white,  their  breath  is  more  sweet,  and  their  sight 
more  perfect  than  in  those  who  use  fermented  Hquors  and  much 
animal  food.** 

Parr,  Authorof  the  Medical  Dictionary, 

^  Water,  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  it  is  the  best  and^most 
common  fluid  for  drink,  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  thejmost 
commodious  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health." 

Saunders,  Dr.,  FMJ3.,  Author  of  a  **  Treatise  on  Mineral 
Waters,**  and  "  The  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Liver** 

^  Water-drinkers  are,  in  general,  longer  livers,  are  less  sub- 
ject to  decay  of  the  fcM^ulties,  have  better  teeth,  more  regular 
appetites  than  those  who  indulge  in  a  more  stimulating  diluent 
for  their  common  drinks." 

Hufeland,  Physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  distinguished 
Professor,  Editor  of  a  Medical  Journal,  and  Author  qf^^  The 
Art  of  Prolonging  Life.^* 

^  The  best  drink  is  water,  a  liquor  commonly  despised,  and 
even  considered  as  prejudicial.  I  will  not  hesitate,  however,  to 
declare  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  means  for  prolonging  life.  The 
element  of  water  is  the  gr^test  and  only  promoter  ofdigestion. 
By  its  coldness  and  fixed  air,  it  is  an  excellent  strengthener  and 
reviver  of  the  stomach  and  nerves.  On  account  of  its  abun- 
dance of  fixed  air,  and  the  saline  principles  it  contains,  it  is  a 
powerful  preventive  of  bile  and  putrefaction.  It  assists  all  tho 
secretions  of  the  body." 

Faust,  Author  of  a  Catechism  on  Health,  and  Physician  to  the 
reigning  Count  ofSchaumburg  Lippe. 

**  Cold  water  is  the  most  proper  beverage  for  man  as  well  a» 
animals — ^it  cools,  thins,  and  clears  the  biood — it  keeps  the  sto- 
mach, head,  and  nerves  in  order — makes  man  tranquil,  serene, 
and  cheerful." 
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Gregory,  successor  of  Cullen,  in  the  Chair  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine, Edinburgh^  and  Author  of  the  "  Conspectus  Afedicime 
Theoretics  ,*' 

"  The  sole  primitive  and  mainly  natural  drink  is  water  ;  which, 
when  pure,  whether  from  a  spring  or  river,  has  nothing  noxious 
in  it ;  and  is  suitable  and  adapted  to  all  sick  persons,  and  all 
stomachs,  however  delicate  and  infirm,  unless,  through  depraved 
habit,  fermented  liquor  should  have  become  necessary.  Pure 
spring  water,  when  fresh  and  cold,  is  the  best  and  most  whole- 
some drink,  and  the  most  grateful  to  those  who  are  thirsty, 
whether  they  be  sick  or  well :  it  (]^uenches  thirst,  cools  the  body, 
dilutes,  and  thereby  obtunds  acrimony— often  promotes  sweat, 
expels  noxious  matters,  resists  putrefaction,  aids  digestion,  and 
in  fine,  strengthens  the  stomach," — Conspect,  Med,  Theor.  Sect, 
125—7. 

CheynCy  Dr.  George,  F,R,S,,  Author  of  a  celebrated  Treatise, 
entitled,  ^^  An  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life?* 

"  Without  all  peradventure,  water  was  the  primitive  original 
beverage  ;  and  it  is  tlie  only  simple  fluid  fitted  for  diluting,  mois- 
tening and  cooling ;  the  ends  of  drink  appointed  by  nature.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  the  race  of  mankind,  if  other  mixed  and  ai'tificial 
liquors  had  never  been  invented.  It  has  been  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance to  me  to  observe,  with  what  freshness  and  vigour  those 
who,  though  eating  freeljr  of  flesh  meat,  yet  drank  nothing  but 
this  element,  have  lived  in  health  and  cheerfulness,  to  a  great 
age.  Water  alone  is  'sufficient  and  efiectual  for  all  the  purposes 
0?  human  wants  and  drink." 

B.eid,  Dr,,  a  celebrated  Physician,  and  Author  of  several  well 

known  works. 

"  Water  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  health  ;  and  as  it  neither 
stimulates  the  appetite  to  excess,  nor  can  produce  any  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  nerves,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  diet, 
and  we  ou^ht,  perhaps,  by  right,  to  make  it  our  sole  beverage, 
as  it  was  with  the  first  of  mankind,  and  still  is  with  all  the  ani- 
mals. Pure  water  dissolves  the  food  more,  and  more  readily, 
than  that  which  is  saturated ;  and  likewise  absorbs  better  the 
acrimony  from  the  juices — that  is  to  say,  it  is  more  nutritious, 
and  preserves  the  juices  in  their  natural  purity ;  it  penetrates 
more  easily  through  the  smallest  vessels,  and  removes  obstruc- 
tions in  them  ;  nay,  when  taken  in  a  large  quantity,  it  is  a  very 
potent  antidote  to  poison. 

"  From  these  main  properties  of  water  may  be  deduced  all  the 
surprising  cm-es  which  have  been  effected  by  it  in  so  many  dis- 
eases." 

Richerand,  the  eminent  French  Physician,  and  Author  of  several 

works  of  great  importance. 

"  Simple  aqueous  drinks  promote  digestion  by  facilitating 
the  solution  of  the  solids,  by  serving  as  a  vehicle  to  their  divided 
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parts.  The  least  compound  drinks  ai*e  possessed  in  different 
degrees,  of  the  double  property  of  dissolving  solid  aliments,  and 
stimulating  the  digestive  organs.  The  purest  water  is  rendered 
stimulating  by  the  air  which  it  contains  m  different  proportions." 

RostaUy  an  Eminent  Physician  and  Writer, 

"  Water  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  natural  drink — ^that  of 
which  man  made  use  of  in  times  of  primeval  manners.  Abstemious 
persons  are  not  pale  and  weak,  as  supposed — this  effect  only 
occurs  when  water  is  drunk  to  excess.  Those  who  take  it  in 
moderation,  enjoy,  to  a  very  high  degree,  all  the  faculties,  as 
well  moral  as  intellectual,  and  often  attain  advanced  age."— 
Art.  Eau  Diet,  de  Med. 

Mussey^  Dr.^  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Dartmouth 
College,  N.  H,  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  So- 
ciety, Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science,  and 
Author  of  a  Prize  Essay  on  Temperance, 

"  Water  is  as  well  adapted  to  man's  natural  appetite  as  to  the 
physical  wants  of  his  organs.  A  natural  thirst,  and  the  pleasure 
derived  from  its  gratification,  were  given  us  to  secure  to  the  vital 
machinery  the  supply  of  liquid  necessary  to  its  healthy  move- 
ments. When  this  natural  thirst  occurs,  no  drink  tastes  so  good, 
and,  in  truth,  none  is  so  good  as  water  ;  none  possesses  adapta- 
tion so  exact  to  the  vital  necessities  of  the  organs.  So  long  as  a 
fresh  supply  of  liquid  is  not  needed,  so  long  there  is  not  the  least 
relish  for  water ;  it  offers  no  temptation,  while  its  addition  to  the 
circulating  fluids  would  be  useless  or  hurtful." 

Fox,  Mr.,  of  Argyle-street,  London,  on  the  Effects  of  Spirituous 

Liquors  on  the  Teeth. 

"  When  people  have  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  spi- 
rituous liquoi*s,  the  injurious  effects  upon  the  teeth  are  more 
apparent.  The  teeth  acquire  a  very  stained  and  foul  appearance, 
the  gums  being  more  or  less  inflamed,  are  covered  with  a  slimy 
mucus,  and  are  often  liable  to  bleed  ;  the  breath  also  becomes 
very  offensive,  and  as  the  regular  passing  of  the  spirituous 
liquors  over  the  tender  skin  of  the  mouth  creates  a  constant 
degree  of  inflammation,  the  heat  of  the  mouth  is  greatly  in- 
creased. This  state  of  the  moutli  is  also  kept  up  by  the  increased 
heat  of  the  stomach,  and  when,  by  the  debilitating  effects  of 
spirits  upon  that  organ,  indigestion  is  produced,  the  teeth  very 
rapidly  fall  into  a  state  of  decay ;  they  are  acted  upon  constantly 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  course  of  a  fever,  when  the  heat  of 
the  constitution  is  greatly  increased.  Thus  by  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  intemperance,  similar  mischief  to  the  teeth  is  induced, 
as  might  only  be  expected  from  a  uialady  which  threatens  life. 
General  Norton,  the  Mohawk  Chief,  who  was  in  this  country  a 
few  years  ago,  was  asked  by  a  professional  gentleman  concerning 
the  state  of  the  teeth  among  the  Indians ;  his  reply  was  decisive 
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upon  this  subject  >-^  When  the  Indians  are  in  their  own  setUe- 
ineFitff,  living  upon  the  produce  of  the  chace  and  drinking^  water^ 
their  teeth  sSways  look  clean  and  white ;  but  when  they  go  into 
the  United  States,  and  get  spirituous  liquors,  their  teeth  look 
dirty  and  yellow  ;  and  I  nave  often  heard  that  they  were  fre- 
quently afflicted  with  the  tooth-ache,  and  obliged  to  have  their 
teeth  drawn.' " 

Pratt y  Dr.y  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters. 

^  If  people  would  but  accustom  thems^ves  to  drink  UMtf^,  they 
would  be  more  free  from  many  diseases,  such  as  tremblings, 
pahdes,  apoplexies,  giddiness,  pains  in  the  head,  gout,  stone, 
dropsy,  rneumatism,  piles,  and  such  like;  which  £seases  are 
most  common  amon^  them  that  drink  strong  drinks,  and  which 
water,  generally  womd  prevent." 

Mainwaring^  Dr,y  Author  of  ^^  Method  and  Means  of 

Enjoying  HeaJthJ* 

^  Water  is  a  most  wholesome  drink,  or  rather  the  most  whole- 
some. It  answers  all  the  intentions  of  common  drinks^  for  it 
cools,  moistens,  and  quencheth  thirst." 

Duncan,  Dr.,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Hot  Liquors. 

**  When  men  contented  themselves  with  tDcOer,  they  had  more 
health  and  strength  ;  and,  at  this  day,  those  who  drink  nothiaf 
but  water  are  more  healthy,  and  live  longer  than  those  who  drinS 
strong  liquors,  which  raise  the  heat  of  the  stomach  to  excess, 
whereas  ttcUer  keeps  it  in  due  temper.  Such,  whose  blood  is  in- 
flamed, live  not  so  long  as  those  who  are  of  a  cooler  tempei^  a 
hot  blood  being  commonly  the  cause  of  flushes,  rheums,  ill  diges- 
tion, pains  in  the  limbs,  head-ache,  dimness  of  the  sight,  and 
especially  of  hysteric  vapours." 


2.  TESTIMONIES  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  HAVE  ABANDONED  THB 

USE  OP  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

The  Honourable  Judge  Hall,  qfAmerioa. 

*!  am  now  in  the  ninth  year,  (and  within  about  four  months 
of  its  completion,)  of  strict  total  abstinence  fix)m  the  use,  either 
for  beverage  or  medicine,  of  all  intoxicating  liquor.  I  have 
noticed  my  experience,  and  contrasted  it  withfliat  of  the  twenty- 
four  preceding  years,  while  I  temperately  used  these  liquors. 
The  result  of  my  observations,  is — 

1.  My  health  is  much  improved.  I  never  suiSered  much  from 
sickness  ;  I  was  never  dan^rously  ill ;  but  I  can  clearly  per- 
ceive, that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  although  temperate 
did  impart  a  feverish  tendency  to  my  constitution,  so  that  what 
used  to  end  in  fever  of  three  or  four  days  sicknessj  requiring 
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active  medicine,  now  passes  off  as  a  slight  indisposition,  like  a 
common  cold,  scarcely  requiring  medicine,  rarely  confining  me 
to  the  house,  and  then  not  entirely  disqualifying  me  &om  my 
usual  employment.  There  is  an  elasticity  in  my  constitution, 
and  I  have  a  command  over  it,  different  from  what  was  the  case 
in  the  former  period ;  so  that  I  easily  throw  off  symptoms  of 
approaching  disease,  that  used  to  terminate  in  fever ;  and  I  am 
c<mvittoed,  that  if  in  1803, 1  had  adopted  the  course  of  entire 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  with  the  same  care  I  other- 
wise used  in  respect  to  mv  health,  I  should  have  escaped  nearly 
aU  the  sickness  with  which  I  have  been  afflicted. 

2. « I  can  ^idure  without  inconveni^M^e,  cold,  heat,  and  fatigue. 
My  power  for  continued  bodily  labour,  and  mental  exercise,  is 
increased.  I  feel  in  a  constant  state  of  fitness  for  mental  exer- 
tion. In  this  respect,  comparing  my  present  and  former  expe- 
rience, I  believe,  that  through  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
though  temperate,  I  sustained  a  loss  of  at  least  the  tw^fth  part 
of  the  workmg  hours  of  every  day  ;  a  rate,  according  to  which 
I  lost,  in  the  tw«ity-fbur  yeaas  of  tranperate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  two  years.  Yet  mine  was^  in  general  estimation,  a  life  of 
unusual  apphcation  and  industry ;  and  my  loss  was  not  one-third 
that  which  commonly  happens  from  the  like  cause.  I  have 
never  seen  a  person,  or  heard  of  one,  who  has  made  a  reasonable 
trial  of  a  course  of  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquor, 
who  denies  that  it  is  attended  with  great  advantages,  or  suggests 
any  evil  incident  to  it." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Sillimany  of  New  Haveriy  Connecticut^  M,  jD., 
^L»D*  Profe99or  qf  Chemutyj  Pharmacy^  Mineralogy^  and 
Geology y  Yak  College^  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

^  At  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  I  suffered  an  almost  entire 
prostration  of  health,  in  consequence  of  excessive  labcnirs  and 
affliction,  from  the  sickness  and  death  of  several  of  my  children. 
During  several  years  in  which  I  was  sinking,  I  tried  in  vain, 
under  medical  direction,  the  most  approved  forms  of  stimulus, 
joined  with  the  most  nutritions  and  varied  diet.  When  at  length 
my  powers  were  almost  broken  down,  I  was  persuaded  by  a 
friend,  to  abandon  the  use  of  wine  and  every  other  alcoh<^c 
stimidus,  and  to  depend  upon  a  small  quantity  of  bread,  crackers, 
rice,  and  little  animid  muscle,  or  other  simple  kinds  of  food  with 
water,  milk,  or  other  mild  diluent  drinks,  omitting  everything 
that  contains  alcohol.  Within  a  few  weeks,  my  he^th  began  to 
mend,  and,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  I  was  able  to  return  to  ar- 
duous duties,  demanding  constant  exertion  of  both  body  and 
mind  My  frame,  naturally  vigorous  and  elastic,  gradually  re- 
covered its  tone,  and  now,  thirteen  years  after  the  period  of  my 
greatest  depression,  I  am  able,  upon  a  simple,  but  common  die^ 
consisting  of  the  most  usual  articles  of  food,  taken  without  any 
use  of  alcoholic  stimulus,  to  perform  constant  labour  in  my  profes- 
sion, with  much  public  roeaking,  and  I  sustain  no  inconvenience, 
except  the  fatigue  which  sleep  removes,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
liealthy  persons.    I  was^  from  childhood,  constitutionally  i^\L^^i& 
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to  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  sometimes  to  an  alarming  degree. 
After  the  recovery  of  my  health,  I  allowed  myself  to  use,  with 
much  moderation,  the  best  bottled  cider,  at  dinner  only.  After 
abstaining  from  it  for  a  few  weeks,  on  a  long  jomney,  (because 
cider  of  a  good  quality  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  taverns,)  my 
nose  bleedmg  ceased,  and  with  it  the  vertigos,  and  confused  and 
uncomfortable  feelings  of  the  head  and  nerves,  by  which  I  had 
frequently  been  troubled.  Thinking  that  cider  might  have  been 
concerned  in  causing  these  effects  I  have  never  returned  to  its 
use,  and  for  nearly  three  years  since  I  omitted  cider,  I  have  had 
no  serious  recuiTence  of  these  affections. 

"  P.  S.  In  two  other  cases,  within  my  knowledge,  nose  bleed- 
ing has  ceased  by  the  omission  of  cider.  In  one  of  these  the 
bleeding  was  excessive  and  dangerous.  The  individual  last 
referred  to,  is  a  very  athletic  man,  of  full  habit  and  sanguine 
temperament." 

Dr,  William  A.  Alcotty  ofBoston^  Mass,,  Author  of  the  Young 
Man's  Guide,  and  Editor  of  the  Moral  Reformer,  Parleu*s 
Magazine,  S^c,  S^c, 

"At  thirty-two,  I  abandoned  all  fermented  drinks.     Before 
I  discontinued  the  use  of  narcotic,  and  intoxicating  drinks  I 
was  threatened  with  consumption  ;  this  tendency  stul  remains, 
but  is  every  year  diminishing.    My  general  health  has  gr^iU 
improved.    I  think  my  constitution  of  both  mind  and   body 
more  juvenile  than  six  years  ago.    For  six  years  past,  all  my 
senses,  except  hearing,  have  greatly  improved  ;  but  my  hearing 
remains  the  same.    My  taste  and  mv  sight  are  remarkable.    As 
to  taste,  water,  formerly  so  insipid,  has  now  a  surprising  sw^£- 
ness.    I  must  add,  in  closing,  that  many  circumstances  m  which 
I  have  been  placed,  during  the  last  six  years,  have  been  far  less 
favourable  to  health  than  formerly.    I  was  bred  to  the  &j*m  till 
twenty-four  jrears  of  age,  and  accustomed  to  much  exercise  in  the 
open  air.    Since  then,  I  have  at  times  greatly  neglected  air  and 
exercise ;   yet,  I  have   performed  excessive  labours ;    enough 
frequently  for  two  ordinary  men.  I  have  studied  much  by  ni^t 
or  rather  morning,  for  I  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock  all  the  year 
round.    I  have  lost  nothing  by  my  temperance,  but  have  gained 
immensely ;  a  species  of  property,  too,  wliich  worlds  of  extraor- 
dinary stimulants  would  not  now  induce  me  to  part  with."  • 

Rev,  Samuel  Miller,  D,D,,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

**  More  than  six  ^ears  ago,  (1836,)  when  I  was  approaching  my 
sixtieth  ^ear,  hearing  so  much  said  about  the  mischiefs  of  sumu- 
lating  drinks,  and  entering,  as  I  did,  with  cordial  zeal,  into  the 
temperance  reformation,  I  determined  to  go  beyond  those  around 
me,  and  to  abstain  not  merely  from  ardent  spirits,  but  make  the 
experiment,  for  at  least  three  months,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  an  immediate  and  entire  abstinence  from  wine,  and  all  intoxi- 
cating beverage.  Accordingly,  I  broke  off  at  once,  and  from 
thAt  aay  to  this,  have  not  tasted  wine,  excepting  at  the  sacr^* 
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mental  table.  I  have  also  abstained  during  the  same  time,  from 
cider,  beer,  and  every  species  of  drink  stronger  than  water,  and 
never  set  any  of  them  on  my  table,  unless  they  are  called  for  by 
peculiar  circumstances.  The  experiment  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  a  single  month,  before  I  became  satisfied  that  my 
abstinence  was  not  only  distinctly,  but  very  strikingly  beneficial. 
I  was  so  far  from  suffering  any  injury  from  the  abstraction  of 
my  accustomed  stimulus,  that  the  effect  was  all  the  other  way. 
My  appetite  was  more  uniform  and  healthful ;  my  digestion  de- 
cidedly improved  ;  my  strength  increased  ;  my  sleep  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  all  my  mental  exercises  more  clear,  pleasant,  and 
successful.  Instead  of  awakening  in  the  morning  with  parched 
lips,  and  with  a  sense  of  feverish  heat,  such  feelings  were  almost 
entirely  banished ;  and  instead  of  that  nervous  irritability, 
which,  during  my  indulgence  in  wine,  was  seldom  wholly  absent, 
I  am  now  favoured  -with  a  state  of  feeling  in  this  respect,  very 
greatly  improved.  In  short,  my  experience  precluded  all  doubt, 
that  the  entire  disuse  of  all  intoxicating  dnnks  has  been  con- 
nected in  my  case,  with  benefits  of  the  most  signal  kind  ;  with 
much  firmer  health  than  I  enjoyed  twenty  years  ago  ;  with  more 
cheerful  feelings ;  with  greater  alacrity  of  mind ;  and  with  a 
very  sensible  increase  of  my  capacity  tor  labour  of  every  kind. 
I  can  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that  I  was  led  to  make  this  ex- 
periment ;  and  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  I  had  not 
adopted  this  course,  I  should  not  now  have  been  in  the  land  of 
the  living.  I  have  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe,  that  some 
who,  like  myself,  dnnk  nothing  but  water,  are  very  liberal  in  the 
use  of  that  element.  They  drink  it  often  and  largely,  and  espe- 
ciaijiy  make  a  very  free  use  of  it  at  dinner.  This  was  once  my  own 
habit ;  but,  I  became  fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  salutary, 
at  least  to  me.  The  trutn  is,  since  I  have  left  off  the  use  of  all 
intoxicating  drinks,  I  seldom  experience  the  sensation  of  thirst. 
Often  I  do  not  touch  a  particle  of  any  kind  of  drink  at  dinner, 
and  even  when  I  am  overtaken  with  thirst,  I  find  that,  in  my 
case,  it  is  better  slaked  with  a  few  teaspoons  full  of  water,  taken 
slowly,  and  at  several  swallows,  than  by  a  whole  tumbler  full, 
or  double  that  quantity,  as  many  are  accustomed  to  take.  I  am 
very  confident  that  we  may  take  too  much,  even  of  water  ;  and 
that  deluging  the  stomach  even  with  the  most  innocent  fluid, 
tends  to  interfere  with  perfect  digestion." 

Charles  A .  Lee,  M,  D.  of  New  York, 

"  When  the  temperance  reformation  began  in  1826,  it  found 
me,  as  it  did  a  large  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  addicted  to 
the  moderate  use,  so  called,  of  alcoholic  liquors.  I  took  brandy 
with  my  dinner,  not  only  as  a  corrective  of  the  bad  qualities  of 
our  water,  but  principally  to  aid  digestion  ;  and  fermented  drinks, 
in  conformity  to  the  hospitable  laws  and  regulations  of  society, 
and  also  to  furnish  strength  and  support  under  fatigue,  and  those 
other  numerous  circumstances,  which  were  then  supposed  to 
justify,  and  even   require  their  use.    It  is  true,  I  had  many 
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nuBgiviiigs,  as  to  their  utility,  but  I  had  never  duly  considered 
the  influence,  which  my  habits  might  hare  upon  my  physical 
and  intellectual  well-being.    I  had  never  properlv  appreciated 
the  importance  of  this  study,  so  much  neglected,  and  yet  so 
essential  to  our  welfare,  as  weU  as  the  progress  and  ultimate 
triumph  of  temperance  principles.    I  had  then  been  labouring 
under  confirmed  dyspepsia,  since  the  second  year  of  my  college 
fife,  1819,  and  had  experienced  a  full  proportion  of  the  namdess 
bodQy,  and  mental  horrors  of  that  protean  disease.    My  lungs 
were  so  weak,  that  I  could  with  difficulty  speak  aloud ;  my 
nervous  system  was  deranged  and  shattered,  and  my  raieral 
strength  so  reduced,  that  sfi^ht  exertion  caused  much  ratigue. 
I  was  constantly  troubled  with  head-ache,  and  depression  of 

?)irits,  and  an  incapacity  for  mental  effort.  My  other  symptoms 
need  not  particularize,  as  they  were  such  as  are  generally  found 
connected  with  this  complaint.  As  soon  as  wj  attentioii  was  parti- 
cularly directed  to  the  effects  of  fu*dent  saints,  which  was  in  the 
year  1827, 1  formed  the  resolution  of  abstioning  from  their  use.  I 
acknowledge,  it  was  no  sacrifice  to  do  it,  as  I  never  had  used  them 
imt  in  a  moderate  manner,  and  as,  moreover,  I  reserved  the  priri- 
lege  of  drinking  wine,  beer,  and  cider,  under  the  conviction  that 
they  were  innocent,  and  at  times,  even  necessary.  A  careful  obser- 
"vation  of  their  effects,  however,  soon  satisfied  me,  as  in  the  case  of 
distilled  spirit,  that  I  was  invariably  injured  by  th^  viae,  and  I 
gradually  came  on  to  the  plan,  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted 
at  first ;  viz.,  total  abstmence.  I  have  thus  tried  alcohol  in 
most  of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  used,  and  under  the  circmn- 
stances  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  innocent^  if  not 
nsefal,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say,  that  I  have  never  received 
any  benefit  from  it.  As  a  restorative,  in  case  of  fatigue,  it  was 
truly  '  a  mocker  ;'  appearing  for  a  short  time  to  give  strength, 
hut  always  inducing  greater  lassitude  and  debUity,  wh«i  itsnist 
effect  had  subsided,  and  placing  the  system  in  tluit  condition,  in 
vdiich  it  could  not  sustain  extra  exertion,  without  great  exluuts- 
tion.  After  abandoning  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  I  found  my 
general  health  improved ;  my  dyspepsia  vanished  ;  my  hypochon- 
dria and  head-ache  disappeared ;  and  my  strength  much  in- 
creased. I  could  not  doubt  that  this  beneficiar  chaag^e  was 
owing  to  my  abstaining  from  these  stimulants,  for  mynabitfl, 
with  respect  to  exercise,  diet,  Ac,  were  the  same  as  before. 
I  was  also  enabled  to  apply  myself  to  study,  with  pleasure  and 
without  head-ache,  which  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  do  for 
several  years.  "Wben  fatigued,  which  is  very  seldom,  I  find 
a  glass  of  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  lemonaae,  a  much  better 
cordial,  than  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  ever  was.  I  can 
also  bear  heat  or  cold  better  than  formerty,  and  am  not  liable 
to  get  sick  from  exposure,  or  over  exertion.  While  under  the 
old  regime,  I  had  frequent  attacks  of  iUness,  and  some  of  a 
serious  nature  ;  but  since  I  have  adopted  my  present  course,  I 
have  not  found  occasion  to  take  a  particle  of  medicine,  nw 
have  I  been  confined  to  my  bed  a  single  day." 
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The  Rev,  Edward  Hitchcock,  Professor    of  Chemistry,  and 
Natural  History ,  in  Amhurst  College^  Mass, 

**  In  order  that  you  may  rightly  understand  my  case,  I  oilght 
to  state,  that  in  consequence  of  an  ignorant  disregard  of  the  laws- 
of  hygiene,  more  than  twenty-five  ^ears  ago,  my  health  began 
to  be  seriously  affected  with  dyspeptic  complaints,  which  became 
more  and  more  aggravated  for  fifteen  years ;  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  absurd  prescriptions  that  I  n>llowed.  iunong  others,  so 
far  from  being  directed  to  abstain  from  all  alcoholic  drinks,, 
brandy  was  recommended  with  dinner,  and  wine  after  preaching 
on  the  Sabbath.  From  the  brandy  I  perceived  no  good  effect, 
and  therefore  soon  abandoned  it ;  and  the  wine  was  so  decidedly 
and  immediately  injurious,  that  I  used  it  a  still  shorter  time. 
One  recommendation,  however,  that  was  given  me  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  was  of  real  service ;  viz^  to  give  up  the  use  of 
tea  and  coffee  in  the  morning.  For  a  few  months  after  doing 
it,  an  ahnost  daily  head-ache  afflicted  me.  Soon  however,  hea£ 
ache  and  I  parted  company,  and  we  have  hardly  met  since,^ 
except  of  late,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  blow  on  the  head. 
3Elven  now  we  are  on  j^r  terms  ;  and  it  threatens  to  leave  me, 
if  I  will  not  nourish  it  with  some  drink  more  stimulating  than 
water.  I  continued  in  the  use  of  weak  tea  at  night  for  several 
years  longer  ;  but  at  length,  I  gave  up  every  alcoholic  and  nar- 
cotic drink,  and  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  tasted  of  them  for 
the  last  ^ve  or  six  years,  except  at  the  Ck>mmunion  Table.  In 
these  changes,  the  nearer  I  came  to  the  use  of  water  alone  for 
drink,  the  greater  I  found  to  be  the  advantage,  both  to  health 
and  happiness.  The  disuse  of  snuff,  also,  I  found  to  be  decidedly 
beneficial.  Ten  years  a£;o,  my  system  had  become  so  mucn 
shattered  by  long  abuse,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  ministry.- 
But  by  simplicity  in  living,  with  water  only  for  drink,  and  faitn- 
ful  attention  to  exercise,  I  was  ere  long  enabled  to  resume  intel- 
lectual labour.  And  since  that  time,  1  have  generally  been  able 
to  accomplish  far  more,  both  physically  and  mtellectually,  than 
at  any  previous  period.  However  small  mjr  labours  may  seem 
to  those  who  possess  more  vigorous  constitutions,  and  more 
industrious  habits,  I  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
power  to  perform  them :  for  they  seem  to  me  to  be  so  much 
added  to  my  existence,  as  the  rich  fruits  of  an  im^rfect  con- 
formity to  the  rules  of  temperance :  since  my  constitution,  ten 
years  ago,  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  worn  out,  that  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  it  should  ever  recover  from  the  prostration  imder 
which  it  laboured.  Precisely  how  much  of  these  good  effects  of 
attention  to  temperance  and  exercise,  I  am  to  impute  to  disuse  of 
alcoholic  and  stimulating  drinks,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Yet  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  had  I  continued  to  use  such  drinks,  all  the  other 
means  that  I  have  employed,  would  have  been  wholly  ineffec- 
tual. The  particular  benefits,  that  iu  my  case,  I  think  can,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  be  traced  to  the  use  of  water  only,  as  a 
drink,  are  the  foUowing  : — 

1.  Freedom  from  hea^-aches. 

2.  Relief  from  nervous  irritation. 

3.  Freedom  from  unnatural  thirst ;  so  t\ialiiv«\\^«s<et  ^jco^k. 
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more  than  nature  demands  ;  and  when  I  do  drink,  it  is  with 
great  relish. 

4.  Greater  equanimity  and  clearness  of  mind  ;  so  that  I  can 
pursue  study  in  moderation  in  much  longer  time  without  the 
necessity  of  seasons  of  relaxation  :  I  mean  long  seasons  of  relaxa- 
tion. I  should  doubt  whether,  for  a  single  day,  I  can  study 
more  than  when  under  the  influence  of  stimulants,  except  so  far 
as  improved  health  operates  favourably.  But  I  am  not  apt 
under  the  aqueous  regimen  to  overwork  the  mind  one  day,  so  as 
to  unfit  it  for  exertion  the  next ;  and  in  the  long  run,  I  doubt 
not,  but  the  power  of  making  intellectual  efforts  is  much  in- 
creased.   And  the  same  is  true,  of  bodily  exertion. 

5.  I  can  judge  better  when  nature  demands  repose.  And 
I  find  that  in  ordinary  cases,  the  system  chooses  for  this  pur- 
pose the  early  part  of  the  night. 

6.  More  uniformity  and  buoyancy  of  the  animal  spirit.  A 
cheerful  state  of  mind  is  the  consequence,  and  a  capacity  to 
enjoy  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  with  few  drawbacks,  the  plea- 
sures of  social  intercourse. 

7.  The  power  of  determining  with  greater  accuracy  the 
nature  of  the  religious  emotions.  So  long  as  the  brain  is  under 
the  influence  of  unnatural  stimulus,  or  inactive  from  its  absence, 
the  mind  cannot  well  determine  its  real  state  on  this  important 
subject. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  make  a  geological  survey  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  which  required  about  five  thousand 
miles  of  travel,  in  an  open  waggon,  at  a  rate  not  greater  than 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  per  day ;  and  very  severe  bodily 
exertion,  in  climbing  mountains,  and  in  breaking,  trimming,  and 
transporting  more  than  five  thousand  specimens  of  rocks  and 
minerals.  I  was  usually  employed  from  sunrise  till  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  with  little  inten*uption ;  and,  I  think  it  was  the  severest 
protracted  labour  that  I  ever  underwent.  Yet,  during  all  my 
wandering,  I  drank  not  one  drop  of  alcohol,  nor  indeed  any 
kind  of  stimulating  drink,  except  perhaps  from  twelve  to  twenty 
cups  of  weak  tea.  And  I  found  myself  more  capable  of  exer- 
tion and  fatigue,  than  in  former  years,  when  I  was  in  the  occa- 
sional use  of  stimulating  drinks. 

J,  Brotherton,  Esq,,  M,P,  for  Salford, 

"  I  have  now  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor 
more  than  thirti^  years,  and  am  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  that 
I  have  enjoyed  excellent  health  during  that  period,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  my  life  has  not  been  an  inactive  one,  either  as  regards 
physical  or  mental  exertion.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  good 
effects  of  abstinence  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  which  have 
come  under  my  own  personal  observation.** 

/.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  one  of  H,  M,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 

Renfrewshire, 

"  From  my  youth  upwards  I  have  been  affected  with  dyspepsia^ 

or  want  of  digestion,  bile,  flatulence,  hypochondria,  acidity,  and 

aJi  the  evils  that  arise  irom  «.  xvaX^w^^  ^^ifisclvve  state  of  the 
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fitomacliic  organs.  This  has  sometimes  risen  to  such  a  height  as 
to  prove  very  serious,  and  to  become  painfully  distressing  for 
months,  and  even  years,  without  material  intermission.  For  a 
long  time,  I  was  taught  to  believe,  that  a  certain  moderate  portion 
of  alcoholic  liquor  was  absoluteljr  necessary,  in  my  case,  to  the 
functions  of  life  ;  I  now  believe  this  to  have  been  a  great  mistake. 
I  have  found  no  bad  consequence  to  arise  from  becoming  totally 
abstinent.  I  confess  the  change  was  for  some  time  a  painful 
struggle,  but  that  being  over,  I  am  not  only  in  better  health  now, 
but  am  more  comforteble  in  all  respects.  I  am  fit  for  more 
exercise  and  business  ;  am  more  vigorous  both  in  body  and  mind ; 
but  what  most  people  would  doubt,  I  enjoy  more  animal  gratifi- 
cation now  than  I  used  to  do,  when  I  daily  made  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants." 

The  Rev.  John  Pierce,  D,D.  of  Brookline,  America, 

"  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  con- 
scientiously abstained  from  distilled  liquor.  In  the  mean  time 
I  have  occasionally  taken  a  little  wine,  when  in  company,  and 
a  tumbler  of  cider  at  dinner.  At  length,  thinking  this  unne- 
cessary, and  having  before  me  the  example  of  a  beloved 
father,  who  abjured  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverage  after  he 
was  eighty  years  old,  and  lived  with  both  bodily  and  mental 
faculties  almost  wholly  unimpaired,  till  past  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  :  and  continually  hearing  that  the  habitual  drunkards  of 
ardent  spirits  exclaim,  *  give  us  your  wine,  and  we  will  drink 
no  more  rum,'  I  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  everything 
which  can  intoxicate.  This  practice  I  have  continued  for  more 
than  two  years  ;  and  the  experiment  has  more  than  answered 
m}^  most  sanguine  expectations.  My  health  has  been  fine  and 
uninterrupted.  I  have  not  had  even  a  common  cold.  As  to  cor- 
poreal exertions,  though  in  my  sixtjr-third  year,  I  walk  ten  miles 
m  an  afternoon,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  without  fatigue  ; 
and  what  is  better,  without  thirst.  As  to  the  mental  efibrts,  I 
never  feel  so  well  prepared  for  close  application,  as  immediately 
after  I  have  walked  ten  miles  without  drink.  Uniform  health  of 
body  is  almost  necessarily  attended  with  cheerfulness  of  mind. 
The  saddest  interruption  that  I  find  to  the  latter  is,  that,  in 
the  use  of  drinks,  I  cannot  induce  more  to  be  as  I  am." 

John  Bundle,  Esq.,  M,  P.  for  Tavistock, 

*^  I  have  practiced  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks  since  the  18th  of  November,  1837,  and  have  great  reason 
to  be  grateful  for  the  excellent  health  which  I  have  had  during 
that  period.  I  have  sustained  great  exertions,  both  mental  ana 
bodily,  and  I  have  been  exposed  to  all  weather,  without  ever 
having  felt  any  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  the  stimulants, 
so  frequently,  and  as  I  believe,  so  injuriously,  resorted  to  under 
such  circumstances.  It  is  fair  to  sajr,  I  have  not  made  much 
sacrifice.  I  was  never  addicted  to  intemperance,  and  I  have 
now  lost  all  desire  for  what  many  regard  as  the  enjoyment  of 
intoxicating  drinks.'^ 
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Baynardy  Dr,y  in  an  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Flayer's  History 

of  Cold  Bathing. 

^  As  water  is,  in  chief,  the  univenal  drink  of  all  the  world,  both 
animals  and  vegetables,  so  it  is  the  best,  and  most  salabrions; 
for  without  it  no  plant  nor  creature  could  long  subsist. 

^  That  good  and  pure  water  has  a  balaamk  and  healing  quality 
in  it,  I  could  give  many  instances,  as  well  externally  in  cnring' 
of  wounds,  as  internally  as  ulcers,  excoriations,  &c.  For  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman  of  plentiful  fortune,  who  by  some  accident 
fell  to  decay,  and  having  a  numerous  family  of  small  childreni 
whilst  the  lather  was  a  prisoner  in  the  EAmt  Bench,  his  family 
was  reduced  almost  to  want ;  his  wife  and  children  living  on 
little  better  than  bread  and  water.  But  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  six  months  time,  as  I  did  in  this  unhappy  family ;  for 
the  cnildren  that  were  always  ailing,  and  valetuiunary,  as  eonghg^ 
hin^s-evUj  &c^  were  recovered  to  a  miracle,  looked  fresh,  well 
coloured  and  lusty,  their  flesh  hard  and  plump.  But,  I  remeniH 
ber  the  mother  told  me,  it  being  a  plentiful  year  of  fruit,  she 
^ve  them  often  baked  apples,  with  their  coarse  bread,  which,  I 
think  might  very  much  contribute  to  their  health.  And  that 
most  remarkable  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  who 
£rom  a  leaky  ship,  was  upon  his  own  request  set  on  shore  on  on 
island  in  the  SoiUh  Sea,  called  Juan  Fernandez,  about  the  latitude 
of  thirty-three  degrees,  where  he  lived  four  years,  and  four  monthfl 
by  himiself  alone,  and  eat  nothing  but  goa^sJM,  and  drank  100^, 
having  neither  bread  nor  salt,  as  he  told  me  himself  at  the  Batik 
where  I  met  him ;  and  that  he  was  three  times  as  strong,  by 
exercise,  as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  But  when  taken  up  by  the 
two  ships,  the  Duke  and  Dw^ess  sent  out  £rom  Bristol,  for  the 
Boifdh  Sea,  that  eating  the  ship-fare  with  the  other  fieamen,  and 
drinking  beer  and  other  fermented  liquors,  his  strength  by 
degrees  began  to  leave  him,  Hke  cutting  off  SdumaoJkg  hairj 
onniAm  (to  make  a  word,)  or  lock  by  lock,  so  that  in  one  months 
time,  he  had  not  more  strength  than  another  man.  I  insert  this 
relation  to  show  that  water  is  not  only  sufficient  to  subedst  us  as  ft 
potulent  drink,  but  that  it  liquifies  and  concocts  our  food  better 
than  any  fermented  liquors  whatsoever ;  and  even  those  strong 
and  spirituous  drinks,  were  it  not  for  the  wOery  parMfes  m  themj 
would  prove  altogether  destructive,  and  so  far  from  nourishing) 
that  they  would  inflame  andparboU  the  tunides  of  our  stomachsi 
as  is  daily  seen,  and  especially  in  the  livers  of  most  clareteersi 
iUid  great  drinkers  of  other  strong  liquors.'' — ^p.  439|  40. 


3.  TEMPERANCE  FAVOUBABLE  TO  i;K)N6EVrnr. 

^  By  the  last  grant  of  Providence  to  man,  his  life  is  120  yeXK% 
and  where  disease,  arising  from  other  causes,  does  not  shorten  iif 
the  reason  why  so  few  attain  to  that  age  is  to  be  found  in  thft 
excessive  stimulation  to  which  the  mass  of  the  ecnmnuniiy  are 
<^2ituiaally  6ubject."-*Pr.  Fo/rre^  Pari  Evidence  on  DruMkemntu. 
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Tolemon,  of  Athens,  in  his  youth,  led  a  life  of  debauchery  and 
drunkenness.  When  about  30  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
school  of  Zenocrates,  in  a  state  oi  intoxication,  while  the  philo- 
sopher was  delivering  a  lecture  to  his  pupils  on  the  effects  of 
intemperance.  He  was  so  struck  by  the  eloquence  of  the  acade- 
jnican,  and  the  force  of  his  arguments,  that  from  that  moment  he 
renounced  his  dissipated  habits.  Henceforth^  as  a  bewrctge,  he  drcmk 
no  other  liquor  Imt  vBOiter.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age. — Lemp, 
Bihlioik,  Clots,  in  loeo, 

Francis  Secardi  Hongo,  died,  a.  d.  1702,  aged  114  years,  10 
months  and  12  days.  He  left  behind  him  forty-nine  chUdren, 
He  was  never  sick.  His  sight,  hearing,  memory,  and  agility, 
were  the  surprise  of  all.  At  110,  having  lost  all  his  teeth,  he 
cut  two  lar^e  ones  in  his  upper  jaw  one  year  before  he  died.  He 
used  for  dnnk  only  iealer ;  never  wine,  i^ong  waters,  coffee,  or 
tobacco.  His  habits  in  other  respects  were  temperate. — Long 
Livers,  by  Eugeniiis  Philcdethes,  1722,  p.  91. 

In  the  MisoeUanea  Omnosa^  you  will  find  a  very  remarkable  ob- 
servation, of  an  old  man,  120  years  of  a^,  without  the  loss  of  a 
tooth,  and  of  a  brisk  and  lively  disposition,  whose  drink,  froia 
his  uodiBuicy,  was  pure  water. 

The  famous  Civilian,  Andrew  Tieiraqueaus^  who  is  ssud,for  thirty 
years  together,  to  have  given  yearly  a  book,  and  by  one  wif^  a 
son,  to  the  world,  never  drank  anything  but  water  from  his  in- 
fancy.— Vids  ^  The  best  and  easiest  method  of  preserving  unin* 
terrupted  health  to  extreme  old  age,"  &c  From  a  manuscript 
found  in  the  library  of  an  eminent  physician,  lately  deceased, 
8vo.  published  1748,  p.  64.  His  life  is  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.—- 
^indcoTy  Code  ofHeatjSk  and  Longe/dty. 

A  Scotch  newspaper,  notices  an  aid  woman  living  at  Glasgow 
who  is  130  years  of  age,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years,  sheliaa 
taken  nothing  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee.  She  never  had  occa- 
sion to  take  a  doctor's  drug,  nor  was  a  lancet  ever  applied  to 
her  frame.  She  is  perfectly  fr^e  from  affections  of  the  chesty 
and  during  the  last  century  has  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  pain. 
Her  pulse  does  not  exceea  seventy  strokes  in  a  minute.  Her 
grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  129,  and  her  father  died  in  the 
120th  year  of  his  age.  Her  grandfather  and  father  were  very 
temperate 

Aiiother  old  woman  died  recently  in  the  Western  part  of 
England.  She  was  110  years  of  age^  leaving  450  descendants, 
more  than  200  of  whom  attended  her  funeral.  This  woman  had 
never  taken  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liquor  until  she  was  30 
years  of  age — ^remained  a  very  moderate  drinker  twenty  years 
— and  for  the  last  sixty  years  of  her  life  never  took  anything  of 
an  intoxicating  nature,  unless  occasionally  ordered  by  her  me- 
dical adviser. 

On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  February,  1837,  died,  Anne  Parker,  aged 
109,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Kent.  During  her  whole  life  she 
abstained  from  spirituous  liquors^  indulging  only  in  tea. — PuHio 
Jktwefs* 

Pied,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1838j  at  Bybrook,  Jamaicat  Xrs. 
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LdUia  Cojr,  She  outlived  the  oldest  inhabitants  in  this  parish 
for  many  generations.  By  her  account,  she  was  a  j?rown-up 
young  woman  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal,  by 
an  e^hquake.  She  declared  that  she  never  drank  anything 
but  Koier  during  the  whole  of  her  life.  She  must  have  been 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixtu  years  old. 

An  old  black  woman,  at  Holland  Estate,  died  eighteen  months 
ago,  at  one  hundred  and  forty  years  old.  She  also  declared  she 
never  drank  anything  but  tcater, — Jamaica  Boyal  GazetU, 


4.  STATEMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  HEALTH  OF  CERTAIN  TRIBES 
WHO  ABSTAIN  FROM  THE  USE  OF  STRONG  DRING. 

American  Indians • 

^  At  the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  America,  it  was  not 
nncommon  to  find  Indians,  who  were  above  a  hundred  years 
old.  They  lived  frugally,  and  drank  pure  water.  Brandy,  rum, 
wine,  and  all  the  other  strong  liquors,  were  utterly  unknown  to 
them.  But  since  the  Christians  have  taught  them  to  drink  these 
liquors,  and  the  Indians  have  found  them  but  too  palatable ;  those 
who  cannot  resist  their  appetites  hardly  reach  haff  the  age  of 
their  parents." — Kalm*t  Trcvceis  in  Pinkerton^s  (kUectUmj  part  liii. 
page  494. 

Natives  of  Shetland, 

"In  Shetland,  the  inhabitants  give  an  account  of  one  Tairville 
who  arrived  at  the  age  of  108,  and  never  drank  any  malt  liquor 
distilled  waters,  nor  wine.  They  say  his  son  lived  longer  than 
he ;  and  that  his  grand-children  fived  to  a  great  age,  ana  seldom, 
or  never  drank  any  stronger  liquors  than  milk,  water,  or  bland. 
This  last  is  made  of  buttermilk  mixed  with  water." — PinkerUmU 
Voyages  and  Trcneh^  part  xvii.  p.  693. 

Natives  of  Sierra  Leone, 

"The  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,  whose  climate  is  said  to  be  the 
worst  on  earth,  are  very  temperate ;  they  subsist  entirely  on 
small  (quantities  of  boilea  rice,  with  occasional  supplies  of  fruit, 
and  drink  only  cold  water  :  in  consequence,  they  are  strong  and 
healthy,  and  hve  as  long  as  men  in  the  most  propitious  climates." 
"^Monthly  Magazine,  July  1815,  p.  628. 

The  Kaffres, 

"Milk  is  their  ordinary  diet,  which  they  always  ose  in  a 
curdled  state ;  berries  of  various  descriptions,  and  the  seeds  of 
plants,  which  the  natives  call  plantains,  are  also  eaten,  and  a  few 
of  the  gramineous  roots  with  which  the  woods  and  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  abound.  Occasionally,  too,  the  palm  bread,  oif  the 
Bosjesmans  is  found  among  them.    Their  total  ignoraxice  of  the 
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use  of  ^ardent  spirits  and  fermented  liquors,  and  their  general 
temperance  and  activity,  preserve  them  from  the  ravages  of 
many  disorders  which  abound  amongst  the  other  native  tribes, 
to  f»ay  nothing  of  the  value  of  their  independence." —  Barrovfs 
Trwoeh, 

The  Circassians, 

^  Owing  to  their  robust  frames,  and  temperate  habits,  the  Cir- 
cassians generally  attain  an  advanced  age,  their  diseases  being 
neither  numerous,  nor  dangerous.  Their  favourite  beverage  is 
the  skouy  a  species  of  sour  milk  peculiar  to  the  East." — Trams  in 
drcassia,  by  E.  Spencer,  1837. 

The  Brahmins. 

"Their  Temperance  is  so  great,  that  they  live  upon  rice  or 
herbs,  and  upon  nothing  that  has  sensitive  life.  If  they  fail 
sick,  they  count  it  such  a  mark  of  intemperance,  that  they  will 
frequently  die  from  shame  and  sullenness ;  many  ha/oe  lived  a 
ktmdred,  and  some  tvoo  htmdred  yea/rs^* — Sir  WiUiam  Temple, 


5.   ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  THE  EFFECTS  OP  INTEMPERANCE. 

Individuals  blessed  with  a  vigorous  and  healthy  constitution, 
more  powerfully  resist  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  hard  drinkers 
are  not  unfrequently  known  to  live  to  an  advanced  period  of  Ufe. 
The  advocates  of  strong  drink  dwell  with  considerable  satisfac- 
tion on  this  apparently  contradictory  fact.  The  following  anec- 
dote among  numerous  others,  is  often  quoted  by  way  of  illustra- 
tration : — On  one  occasion,  in  a  court  of  law,  two  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  bench,  advanced  on  life's  list,  but  hale  and 
hearty  in  their  appearance.  The  judge  surprised  at  the  healthy 
appearance  of  one  so  old,  made  inquiries  of  the  first  witness  as 
to  his  mode  of  life,  and  in  particular  his  course  of  diet.  During 
these  interrogations,  it  appeared  that  he  had  from  an  early  period 
of  his  existence,  d/rank  making  stronger  than  icater.  Upon  hearing 
this  statement,  the  learned  judge  commented  with  considerable 
eloquence  on  the  advantages  of  temperance,  of  the  good  effects 
of  which  so  striking  an  example  was  then  presented  for  their 
imitation.  Shortly  afterwards  the  second  witness  appeared  in 
evidence.  To  the  surprise  of  the  judge,  as  well  as  of  the  legal 
gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  bench,  it  appeared  on  the  man's  own 
confession,  that  he  had  seldom  or  never  gone  to  bed  in  a  sober  state.  The 
tables  were  now  turned,  and  to  a  casual  observer  the  evidence  on 
both  sides  appeared  to  be  equal.  On  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion, however,  it  will  be  found  that  long-lived  drunkards  are 
exceptions  to  a  rule  general  in  its  results.  The  peculiar  habits 
of  the  drunkard,  engage  that  degree  of  observation,  which  more 
sober  members  of  society  fail  to  attract.    Hence,  thousands  of 
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temperate  indiyidnals,  yigoronsin  mind,  and  strong  in  body, 
srrive  almost  unnoticed  at  a  green  old  a^,  while  the  aged  and 
seemingly  healthy  drunkard,  if  such  a  phrase  oe  not  deemed  absurd, 
is  held  forth  and  pointed  at,  as  an  example  of  the  harmleasDeBB, 
if  not  beneficial  influence  of  inebriating  compounds. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  Essay  on  Tar  Water,  has  a  forcible 
passage  on  these  unenviable  members  of  society.  **  Albeit,"  he 
remarks,  ^  there  is  in  every  town  or  district  in  England,  some 
tough  dram-drinker  set  \xp  as  the  devil's  decoy,  tA  draw  in 
proselytes." 

Dr.  Cheyne,  (of  Dublin,)  relates  an  anecdotes,  which  may  serve 
as  an  additional  illustration.  A  gentleman  far  advanced  in  years, 
one  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  ^  devil's  decoys,"  on  one  occasion 
boasted  that  he  had  drank  two,  three,  or  four  bottles  of  wine  every 
day  for  fifty  years,  and  that  he  was  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever. 
Pray,  remarked  a  by-stander,  where  are  your  boon  compa- 
nions ?  **Ah,"  he  quickly  replied,  *  that's  another  afiair  ;  if  the 
truth  may  be  told,  I  have  buried  three  entire  generations  of 
them." 

Dr.  Beddoes,  a  physician  of  hiffh  reputation,  in  allusion  to  the 
popular  objection  that  all  who  indulge  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  are  not  injured, remarks,  that  we  are  perpetually  remindea 
of  the  exception,  as  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so  universally  marked 
by  medical  observers  as  destructive.  But  neither,  he  continues, 
do  dll  who  are  exposed  to  its  contagion  catch  the  plague.  And 
vet  is  the  hazard  -  sufficient  to  induce  every  man  in  his  sober 
senses,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  infection  ? 

Dr.  Bush,  argues  much  in  the  same  strain.  ^  The  solitary  in- 
stances of  longevity,"  he  observes,  *  which  are  now  and  then 
met  with  in  hard  drinkers,  no  more  disprove  the  deadly  effects 
of  ardent  spirits,  than  the  solitary  instances  of  recoveries  from 
apparent  death  by  drowning,  prove  that  there  is  no  danger  to 
life  from  a  human  body  lyin^  an  hour  under  water." 

On  reference  to  authentic  data,  however,  it  is  found  that 
drunkards  do  not  escape  the  consequences  which  result  from 
unlawful  indulgence.  Appropriate  illustrations  are  now  ad- 
duced. 

'  Dr.  Parry,  details  the  cases  of  two  gentlemen,  each  of  whom 
drank  in  a  day  a  bottle  of  gin,  the  same  quantity  of  rumi,  and  two 
bottles  of  Madeira.  One  was  afflicted  for  some  time  with  mental 
alienation,  and  put  under  thie  necessary  restraint.    The  other 


of  great 

celebrity  :  A  man  died  through  excessive  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
occasioned  by  hard  drinking.  He  had  indulged  in  this  habit  for 
years.  About  ten  inches  of  the  largest  vessel  that  issues  from 
that  organ,  was  found  to  be  distended  with  blood  about  three 
times  its  natural  diameter. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  details  the  following  case : — A  naval  officer  took 
two  or  three  tumblers  of  grog  <&ily.  On  one  occasion^  after 
feasting  with  some  officers  for  two  days,  who  **  tarried  long  at 
the  wine,"  he  became  sick,  complained  of  intense  head-ache,  and 
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remarked,  that  he  bdieoed  one-half  of  his  hsad  toas  separating  from 
the  other,  and  that  he  felt  a  conviction,  that  he  would  not  long  surcive  sitch 
sensaliom.  At  midnight  he  died.  A  considerable  quantity  of  co- 
agulated blood  was  found  in  the  brain.  The  liver  was  marbled 
with  spots  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  its  structure  was  so  changed, 
that  when  a  little  force  was  used  in  handling  it,  it  broke  short. 
The  biliary  vessels  were  full  of  a  dark  ropy  bile  ;  while  the 
stomach  on  its  inner  surface,  was  thickened  and  unnaturally  in- 
flamed, and  externally  studded  with  a  great  number  of  uttle 
stars  of  a  rich  lake  colour. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  narrates  the  case  of  a  boy  named  Froome,  14 
years  of  age,  who,  at  a  Christmas  feast,  ate  heartily,  and  drank 
rather  freely  of  gin  and  water.  In  the  course  of  the  next  even- 
ing, he  became  sick  and  vomited  violently.  These  symptoms 
continued  at  intervals  during  the  night  and  the  following  morn- 
ing. He  went  out  for  a  short  time,  but  felt  very  ill,  and  ob- 
served, that  his  blood  was  boiling  at  his  heart.  In  two  days 
afterwards,  he  became  short-breatned,  unable  to  swallow,  and 
felt  great  anxiety,  with  frequent  efforts  to  vomit.  After  a  scene 
of  much  suffering,  he  vomited  near  two  pints  of  blood,  and  soon 
afterwards  expired.  The  stomach,  on  the  body  undergoing  a 
post-mortem  examination,  exhibited  in  various  places  a  torn 
condition  of  its  internal  coat. 

Dr.  Cassel,  who  some  years  ago  published  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  intemperance,  relates  the  following  three  cases,  in 
addition  to  some  of  the  examples  which  have  already  been  de- 
tailed :^A  man,  33  years  of  age,  habituated  to  the  free  use  of 
wine  and  tobacco,  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side  of  his 
head,  with  pain  and  weakness  of  the  neck.  After  a  violent 
fever,  he  expired  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  illness.  An  ulcer 
and  purulent  matter  were  discovered  on  the  basis  of  his  brain. 
A  man  about  28  years  of  age,  who  ate  and  drank  to  excess,  fell 
into  an  universal  dropsy.  About  seven  days  before  his  death, 
he  suffered  from  laborious  breathing,  with  a  cough  and  pain  in 
the  chest.  A  woman,  40  years  of  age,  much  accustomed  to  eat 
salt  victuals,  and  drink  generous  wine,  had  been  for  many  years 
subject  to  pains  of  the  stomach,  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  bad 
symptoms,  which  continued  till  she  died.  Part  of  the  internal 
surface  of  her  stomach  was  found  of  a  livid  colour,  its  coats  very 
much  thickened,  and  an  abscess  had  been  discharged. 

Dr.  Darwin,  narrates  the  following  interesting  case  : — Mr.  C. 
and  Mr.  B.,  two  very  strong  men,  who  had  drank  ale  at  their 
meals  instead  of  small  beer,  suddenly  became  weak,  lost  their 
appetite,  flesh,  and  strength.  Their  skin  became  of  a  yellow 
colour.  In  about  two  months'  illness  they  died.  A  few  days 
before  their  death,  Mr.  C.  became  dropsical,  and  Mr.  B.  had 
frequent  and  great  discharges  of  blood  from  an  issue  and  some 
parts  of  his  mouth. 

Dr.  Grordon,  a  physician  of  high  reputation  in  London,  makes 
the  following  remarks  of  that  species  of  intemperance  which  is 
generally  denominated  moderate  drinking  : — '^  When  studying 
at  Edinburgh,  I  had  occasion  to  open  a  great  many  bodies,  of 
persons  who  had  died  of  various  diseases,  in  a  population  uuicIl 
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more  renowned  for  sobriety  and  temperance,  than  that  of  Lon- 
don ;  bnt  the  remarkable  fact  was,  that  in  aU  these  cases  there 
was,  more  or  less,  some  affection  of  the  liver  ;  and  I  account  for 
it,  from  the  fact,  that  these  moral  and  rdigioug  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  a  gmaU  quantity  of  spirits  every  day." — Pad. 
JRep.  on  Drunkenness,  p.  197. 

Mr.  Higmnbottom,  of  Nottingham,  relates  the  case  of  a 
minister,  who  suffered  from  a  hsS-dened  state  of  the  Hver.  The 
patient  had,  it  appeared,  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  whiskey.  He 
had  a  complaint  of  the  stomach,  and  every  time  it  felt  uneasy,  he 
took  a  litUe,    He  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  the  pernicious  habit. 

In  a  popular  publication  called  the  Grazette  of  Health,  is  de- 
tailed the  following  case  : — ^William  Drabble,  of  Edgeley,  had 
two  children  who  were  troubled  with  worms.  In  order  to  destroy 
them,  he  administered  a  remedy  in  common  use,  a  gletss  of  gin  to 
each  child  fasting.  Shortly  afterwards  they  were  attacked  with 
convulsions,  which  terminated  in  death. 


6.    EFFECTS   OF  INTOXICATING     LIQUORS    DURING    LACTA- 
TION, ON  THE  HEALTH  BOTH  OF  PARENTS    AND 

CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Trotter^  Physician  to  Lord  Howe^s  Fleet,  S^c» 

The  food  of  women  who  suckle  their  own  children,  is  ofleA 
very  improperly  selected.  The  quantity  of  the  milk,^  not  the 
c^uaJity  of  it,  is  studied.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  this  secre- 
tion partakes  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  diet  that  is  used, 
that  is  to  say,  certain  particles  pass  through  the  breast  unassi- 
milated.  All  drinks  containing  ardent  spirit,  such  as  wine,  punch, 
caudle,  ale,  and  porter,  must  impregnate  the  milk  ;  and  thus  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  babe  must  be  quickly  injured.  These 
must  suffer  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of  their  texture  ;  and 
the  diseases  which  flow  from  this  source,  are  certainly  not  un- 
common. Physicians  who  have  prescribed  a  diet  and  regimen 
for  nursing  mothers,  have  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  hurt- 
ful effects  of  wine  and  malt  liquors.  Porter  is  generally  per- 
mitted in  large  quantities  on  these  occasions,  a  beverage  riighly 
improper  and  dangerous.— ^«8ay  on  Drunkenness,  p.  160. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  nurses,  if  they  can  deserve  such  a 
name,  are  in  the  practice  of  giving  spirits  in  the  form  of  punch 
to  young  children  to  make  them  sleep.  The  effect  cannot  fail 
to  be  hurtful.  Such  children  are  known  to  he  dull,  drowsy,  and 
stupid;  bloated  in  the  countenance,  eyes  inflamed,  subject  to 
sickness  at  stomach,  costive,  and  pot-bellied.  The  body  is  often 
coier^d  with  eruptions  and  slight  scratches,  are  disposed  to 
ul^rate.  To  these  bowel  complaints  may  be  added.  — JdeoL 
p.  149. 
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Experiment  of  the  celebrated  Dr,  Hunter, 

"  Dr.  Hunter  gave  one  of  his  children  a  full  glass  of  sherry 
©very  day,  after  dinner,  for  a  week :  the  child  was  then  fabout 
five  years  old,  and  had  not  been  accustomed  to  wine.  To  an- 
other child,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  he  gave  a  large  China  orange, 
for  the  same  space  of  time.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  he  found 
a  very  material  difference  in  the  temperature,  the  pulse,  and  the 
evacuations  of  the  two  children.    In  the  &rst,  the  pulse  was 

auickened,  the  heat  increased,  the  urine  high  coloured,  and 
tie  stools  destitute  of  their  usual  quantity  of  bile ; — whilst  the 
other  child  had  every  indication  of  high  health.  He  then  re- 
versed the  experiment :  to  the  first-mentioned  child  he  gave  the 
orange^  and  to  the  other  the  wine  :  the  effects  followed  precisely 
as  before." 

Dr,  Macnishf  Author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness, 

Dr.  Macnish,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,  observes — 
"  Women  especially  in  a  low  station,  who  act  as  nurses,  are 
strongly  addicted  to  the  practice  of  drinking  porter  and  ale,  for 
the  purpose  of  augmenting  their  milk.  This  very  common  prac- 
tice cannot  be  sufficiently  deprecated.  It  is  often  pernicious  to 
both  parties,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  multitude  of  dis- 
eases in  the  infant.  The  milk  which  ought  to  be  bland  and  un- 
irritating,  acquires  certain  heating  qualities,  and  becomes  deteri- 
orated to  a  degree  of  which  those  unaccustomed  to  investigate 
such  matters  have  little  conception. 

*'  The  properties  of  *  opium,  tobacco,  and  other  narcotics,'  re- 
marks Dr.  Macnish,  '  are  communicated  to  the  child  in  the 
same  way.' " 

Dr,  CombSy  Author  of  a  work  on  Physiology  and  Digestion, 

'*  It  is  a  conmion  mistake  to  suppose  that,  because  a  woman  is 
nursing,  she  ought  therefore  to  live  very  ftilly,  and  to  add  an 
allowance  of  wine,  porter,  or  other  fermented  hquor,  to  her  usual 
diet.  The  only  result  of  this  plan  is  to  cause  an  unnatural  degree 
of  fulness  in  the  system,  which  places  the  nurse  on  the  brinlc  of 
disease,  and  which  of  itiself  frequently  puts  a  stop  to,  instead  of 
increasing  the  secretion  of  the  milk." 

Dr,  Oxley  of  London, 

Dr  Oxley,  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  metropolis,  made 
the  following  remarks  : — ^^  He  had  seen  the  greatest  evils  result 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  liquors,  while  nursing. 
He  had  been  in  extensive  practice  as  an  accoucheur,  and  in  sll 
cases  where  he  could  prevail  on  his  patients  to  drink  only  milk^ 
or  gruel,  or  barley  water,  he  had  been  successful  in  producmg 
much  comfort  and  a  speedy  restoration  to  health.  The  f€4|e]% 
the  pain,  the  anxiety,  and  the  restlessness  so  often  complained 
of,  arose  in  almost  all  instances,  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  mothers  should  be  very  cautious  what  kind  of  nwnei  they 
engaged.    Dr.  Anderson,  a  very  able  and  experienced  l<efi.<.>ax^sc: 
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on  midwifery,  used  to  say  to  the  stndents,  '  Whatever  you  do, 
never  recommend  a  nurse  that  smokes  tobacco ;  for  if  she 
smokes,  she  will  be  sure  to  drink  ;  and  if  she  drinks,  she  will  not 
fail  to  recommend  it  to  her  mistress/  He  believed  that  the 
evils  done  to  females  by  intoxicating  liquors  were  greater  than 
those  done  to  nudes  by  the  same  practices." 

Mr,  Higginbottoniy  of  Nottingham^  Surgeon, 

At  a  meeting  in  Finsbury  chapel,  Moorfields,  London,  the  24th 
of  May  last,  A&.  EUgginbottom,  surgeon,  of  Nottingham,  in  the 
course  of  his  excellent  speech,  remarked — ^  He  begged,  in  con- 
clusion, to  say  a  word  to  females.  It  was  very  common  for  them, 
when  urged  to  join  this  Society,  to  say,  '  WJutt  are  we  to  do  about 
miekling^  We  are  then  obliged  to  take  ale*  Perhaps  nothing 
could  be  more  preposterous  than  such  an  idea.  Did  the  vaiious 
sucking  animals  ever  take  any  such  things  ?  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  old  woman  who  should  give  her  cow  a  gallon  of 
ale,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  then  be  better  able  to  suckle  its 
calf?  One  of  his  most  respectable  patients  had  given  up  the  use 
of  all  fermented  drinks,  and  one  consequence  was  that  not  a 
single  dose  of  physic  was  put  down  to  her  accoimt  in  his  day- 
book. She  had  a  very  fine  child,  and  the  mother  and  child  were 
both  doing  remarkably  well.  *  But  what,  then,  are  we  to  suckle 
with  f  it  would  be  said.  EQs  reply  was— with  good  beef  an(i 
mutton,  to  be  sure.  If  they  would  have  puny,  weak,  sickly  chil- 
dren, let  them  drink  ale,  and  other  drinks  containing  alcohol,  and, 
according  to  the  usual  plan,  give  the  children  a  portion  also.  He 
met  with  a  woman,  aged  93,  who,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  had 
tsuckled  twenty-four  children,  of  her  own  or  other  people's,  some  of 
the  principal  families  in  the  place.  He  found  that  she  had  not 
used  any  fermented  drinks.  He  asked  her  what  she  had  taken  ? 
Her  reply  was — broth,  or  whey,  or  milk.  She  was  a  fine,  tall, 
stout,  healthy,  old  woman,  and  bid  fair  to  live  one  hundred  years. 
He  had  often  greatly  regretted  to  find  females  who,  accordmg  to 
their  age,  ought  to  be  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  worn  out,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  taking  stimulants  so  freely  to  assist  them,  as  they 
supposed,  in  suckling  tneir  children.  He  earnestly  advised  them 
not  to  take  another  drop  :  they  might  feel  a  little  low  at  first, 
but  a  little  barley  broth,  and  good  Deef  and  mutton,  would  prove 
most  effectual  restoratives." 

Testimonies  of  several  Ladies  on  the  subject, 

A  case  has  come  immediately  under  my  notice  (and  I  am  happy 
to  find,  by  inquiry,  that  it  is  not  a  solitary  one,)  of  a  young  woman 
who  has  taken  nothing  during  her  confinement  of  an  intoxi- 
cating kind  under  any  shape,  neither  in  drink  or  food,  the  place 
of  it  having  been  supplied  by  broth  and  tea,  coffee  or  gruel, 
occaaonally.  The  baby  is  now  six  months  old,  and  for  four 
months  lived  entirely  upon  the  breast ;  and  does  now  in  a  great 
measure,  being  fed  only  twice  a^day  on  baked  flour  boiled  in 
milk.  The  mother  is  m  excellent  health ;  and  the  baby,  the 
youngeai  of  five  children,  is  a  more  healthy,  Uy:e}y>  and  engaging 
child  than  the  otlieTa  werem  \^x^\x  Yc&aai^^  ? 
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^  I  am  now  nursinff  my  eighth  child,  and  the  third  upon  the 
principle  of  Total  Abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors ;  and 
having  formerly  drank  both  ale  and  porter  while  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, I  can  bear  my  unqualified  testimony  in  favour  of 
nursiuff  without  the  use  of  any  such  stimulants  ;  my  own  health 
is  good,  and  I  never  had  a  finer,  or  more  healthy  infant,  than  that 
wmch  is  now  the  object  of  my  care." 

"  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  left  off  drinking  anything 
of  an  intoxicating  nature,  (except  when  prescribed  by  my  medicd 
adviser,)  during  which  time  I  have  nursed  two  chilaren,  neither 
of  whom  were  weaned  till  they  were  more  than  nine  months  old, 
nor  had  any  other  kind  of  nourishment  than  that  which  they 
derived  from  me,  except  when  occasionally  left  for  more  than 
two  hours  at  a  time.  I  am  induced  to  state  this,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  mothers  who  may  feel  timid  at  making  such  an 
experiment ;  and  can  assure  them,  that  if  their  children  thrive 
u^on  such  a  mode  of  treatment  as  well  as  mine  have  done,  they 
will  never  have  any  cause  to  repent  having  adopted  Total  Absti- 
nence principles." 

Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have  come  imder  the  Author's 
observation. 


INFORMATION  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  INTEMPE- 
RANCE AND  ITS  EVILS,  MAT  BE  ACQUIRED  ON  RE- 
FERENCE TO  THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS  : 

Intemperance  and  Poverty. 

American  Permanent  Temperance  Documents. 
Parliamentary  Report  on  Drunkenness,  1834. 

Intemperance  and  Destruction  of  Property  on  Sea. 

Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Shipwrecks,  1836. 
Returns  made  in  Lloyd's  List,  and  the  Shippmg  and  Mercantile 
Gazette. 
Report  of  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Drunkenness,  1834. 

On  Land. 
Parliamentary  Evidence,  1834. 

Intemperance  and  Orime. 

Parliamentary  Evidence,  1834. 
American  Permanent  Temperance  Documents. 
Report  of  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  1838. 
Report  of  the  New  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society, 
1839. 
Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Spirituous  Liquors,  1830. 


The  Author  w  now  preparing  for  early  publication^  a  work  of 

small  size,  to  be  entitled 

STATISTICS  OF  INTEMPERANCE 

▲VD 

TEMPERANCE; 

XT  WILL  FORM  A  SEQUEL  TO 

THE    PRIZE   ESSAY, 

And  among  other  matters  will  contain  information  on  the 
following  subjects : — Nature,  Constitution  and  derations  of 
Temperance  Societies, — Intemperance  and  its  effects  in  the 
production  of  Orime,  Poverty,  iHsease  and  Mortality. — Remarkable 
cases  of  Spontaneous  Combustion. — Destruction  of  Property. — 
Amount  of  Nutritious  Grain  destroyed. — Evils  of  Intemperance 
in  connexion  with  the  Army  and  Navy. — Consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors. — ^Extent  of  the  traffic. — ^Revenue  derived  from 
this  source. — Average  national  cost  of  IntemperancCj  &c.,  de- 
rived from  authentic  sources. 
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